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TRANSLATIONS. 



THE VEDA'NTA-SU'TRAS WITH S'ftl'KASTA 
BHA'SHYA. 



(Continued from page 370, Vol. II) 



Atlltlkarana.— 4. 

Haul <eoBM) UtfH fn, bind. It isyi. <tt ill. 10.) 
Here a d' ..bt arise* a* to whether the air and other 
objects of creation a*e b*rn of Brahman directly, or of 
the ct>nses which immediately precede them. 

Pilrvapaktha : Each to, then is born of the cause 
immediately preceding it. To explain From the 
•criptural passage. "From AaVa is the air born,"* 
it is seen that the air is born oF&krts'a, not of Brahmin 
directly. So, also, light is born of thti air. Accord- 
ingly, the S'rutisaya " Light is born of the air," 
Waters- (II- ill 11) 
*' From fire come "waters "t in these words the S'rut> 
saye that waters, too, com" from fire. 

• Taitt Cp. 8—1. 

* Ibid. 



Birth (H. ill. xa.) 
" From waters comes earth :"* this S'mti declares 
thnt earth comes from waters alone. *W fc wfi fl t l 
the elements (bhfUae) are not born of BraXossn 
directly. 
S«qhm «f tits tsetisn, eelm, sal statr B—fW (II- tfl. ID. 
In the Chbaadogya also, it is outh that is spoken of 
as ' food ' in the passage " they created food ;** for, the 
section treats of creation of elements (bhutas), sad 
the S'roti speaks of the rolonr in the words, "The 
black colour pertains to the food;"t and there is a 
distinct S' rati, "from waters fVas born) earth." Wlere- 
fore it is earth that is born of waters. On this princi- 
ple, Brahman is not directly the cause of all, bat it is 
only indirectly that He ia tbeir cause. 

Siddltdnta is stated as follows : 
St (is Ut earns t mlly bsesaas of Ss ebarseWrifO aurki nasty. 
Hit set of willing (ii.ULM.) 
It is indeed . rom Brahman alone that all the ele- 
ments take their birth. Accordingly in the passage 
beginning with the w«rds "From him, from this Atnun 
verily, was ikisa born,"t it is not declared that the 

"•Ibid. 
+ CMi» Cp-6/2. 
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elements beginning with air and ending with earth are 
each born of that which just precedes it; on the other 
hand, it is declared that, it is from Brahman, the cause, 
assuming the form of ikasa etc, that all the succeed- 
ing effects Btich as air are produced, each in its turn. 
Thus it is Siva alone, the Parematmau, who is the 
direct generator of all elements; for, as in the passage 
" It (tie Existent) willed ' may I become many"'; so in 
the passages "That light willed 'may I become many' '', 
and " tho»/> waters willed •' May 1 become many* ",* 
there is His characteristic mark, namely, the act of 
willing. It is frtfm Brahman assuming the form of 
Sadasiva,etc, from the Atman dwelling in sound etc., 
thae air etc. are born, as declared in the following 



" Sadas'iva is of the form of sound, IV vara is of 

the form of toucli ; Kudra is ot the form of light; 

Janardana is of the form of sapidity itself ; the 

Four-faced (Brahma) is of the form of smell: these 

are the five forms." 

, These, verily, Sadas'iva etc., designated as the five 

Brahman^ the Vtmans dwelling in the five elements, 

constitute the body of the Parabrahman. From 

Parabrahman, verily, embodied in the five Brahmans, 

proceed the creation etc, of the universe. These, 

S.*das'iva etc*., having become the five elements, are 

born of Paramitmnn. 

[Objection): The passages snch as "ikasa was 
borL.," speak of the birth of the elements alone ; 
creation, of Sadas'iva etc. is not directly spoken of • 

(Answer): It is in fact declared. It has to be 
understood from oth«r S'rutis. Accordingly, the birth 
of Brihrni etc. as well as of the sense-organs is 
declared along with tliat of the elements in the 
Atharvas'ikha as follows : 

" One should contemplate 1's'ana ; all this should be 
contemplated (as I's'ana). From Him they are 
•born, Brahma, Vishnu, Kudra and Indra, and all 
the sense-organs, along with the elements. The 
Cause of causes is not the contemplator ; the 
Cause is ever to be contemplated, He who is 
endued with all powers, the Lord of all, S'ambho 
w'io dwells in the midst of akas'a ;of the heart j." 
It is thus declared that S'ambhu should be contem- 
plated in the middle of the supreme ikas'a as the 
cause of canses. Hence the conclsision thst the birth 
of all effects proceeds directly from Brahman assuming 
the forns of the various canses. 

• Chhe-Up. fi— 2. 



Adhikarana. 5. 

Ax* the order centra? to this (order of cmtloo) cu tin b* 
explained- (II. 11116)- 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the order of 

creation indicated in the p^n Idling adhikarana is 

reasonable or not. 



Purvapakiha : It is not eMMOttfcMI For, iu the 
Mundaka-Upanishad, it is ieeiared ttat pr&na etc., 
are born before Skis' a etc., tar the {oflow iag Words : 

" Hence is born priioa, mens^ end all the sense- 
organs; Akns'a, air, ligfcjt <W)tM^%nd earth which 
maintains s]].''* 

And io the Atharvas'ikh*, m eiHttttaneons birth of 
Brahma, etc, as well as of element* 'trad sense-organs 
is declared in the words, " Thar iS»jfi born, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Rudraaud Indra, ntd ■*■¥ the sense-organs, 
along with the elements." WHQ&f&rv it is held that 
the foregoing order of craafcien of tjc&s'a etc, is not 
reasonable. 

Siddhilnta, : The fore£O^0i~^«MC. of creation is 
quite reasonable. In the WprtW * Maraa, indeed, 
my dear, is made up of foo*(»rth>. pcina is made up of 
water, and speech is made f^£ ef ttaJf."t the Upani- 
shad teaches that priioa etct, m and* up oi elements, 
so that they are comprehem|Bjfc!ni<r*^P elements and 
therefore no separate order t^ e#*«.tion need be 
mentioned in their case. Bk-aftaft M&- are said to be 
born simultaneously with tjjjt tlMMfcMb because the 
former are embodied in tf%lif|eW «tf4 are therefore 
comprehended in them. Wk^Ato* there is no 
inconsistency whatever in <tb£ (Mep*«Hf order. 

If yon ear that the intellect ttff Adttt esta fetween them in 

order, because of the icMfcflBSmt. (we say) no. 

because they ere tffolfta- ■#- 111 16) . 

(Objection ;) — The Mi/toda :» r«ti declares, indeed, 

that the sense-organs Kstf tBSObi are successively 

born midway between pntaa <MU1 the elements ; and 

this is pointed to fay thtf'iiliUirtHtliibing the elements 

—such as " ether, air, l^|tt"i-*rtfave been created in 

the Fame order in vvMttfctley ar» said to be created 

i.r another s ruti. W$bMfo*e? lhe*Mundaka-s'rati *fao> 

points to a definite nfttMr tf creation. 

(Anmi-er :) No; tff ifce words ■« Hence is norm." 
have to be construed *Vtp •parately along with all 
entities beginning :*£& MM and ending with earth. 

* Muudakn-Up, 2% 

+ ChhaDdogya-Op. £f& 
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Therefore, IV vara alone is the came of -all. Hence 
the purioic Baying : 

*' All things beginning wifti S'akti and ending with 
earth are b*rn from the principle of S'iva. The 
whole is pervaded by ibat one Being, just as a pot 
is pervaded by clay." 

The existence of a definite order, too, points to the 
birth of all from the principle of S'iva. Wherefore it 
is proper to maintain that Brahman is the cause of all. 



Adhlkarana.— 6. 

The designation of Braimmjy words denoting th» , Aoving 
and toe umering object* ii net letonduy, became 
of His hsviag ehwlahed the idea of becoming 
ton* objects vll. Ui. 17 ■> 

In a former section it was shewn that. Brahman is 
spoken of as akas'a etc This forms the subject cf 
discussion here. 

A doubt arises as to whether the words'designating 
-things animate and inanimate, moving and' nnmoving, 
is directly applicable to Brahman or not. 

(Ptirvapaksha -.) — It cannot be directly applied to 
Brahman, inasmuch as a word designating one thing 
cannot be directly applied to another. To explain t in 
the expressions such as " The sun is the sacrificial 
post '** and, "' the sacrificer is the stone "t the sacri- 
ficial post etc., are spoken of as the sun etc., merely 
because of some resemblance such as similarity in 
form, but not directly. Here also, in such expressions 
as " That light willed," Brahman, the sentient Being 
dwelling in light etc , is merely indicated indirectly 
by the words 'light' etc., inasmuch as the insentient 
light cannot possess the power of willing ; jnst as it is 
in the case of the expression " the sofas (i. e., neople 
occupying the sofas) aire crying." Therefore, it is 
only by a figure of speech that Brahman dwelling in 
akAs'a is spoken of as ak&s'n etc. 

Against the foregoing we hold as fol'ows : The desig- 
nation of Brahman' by words applicable to moving 
and nnmoving objects of creation is not secondary; 
on the other hand, they are directly applicable to 
Bnhman ; for, for the differentiation of names and 
fornu of all things, Brahman is said to have cherished 
the idea of entering into them as their respective 
A'tman, as their indwelling soul, as the following 
Vruti declares t 

•Tiitt. Brihmana B-l-5. 
tTutt. Bri. 3-3-9. 



" Of these beiDga there are three germs, and three 
< nly, the egg-born, the womb-born, and the earth- 
born. That Divine Being willed, " Ah I I will 
myself enter these three Divine entities in the 
form of this jtva, as their A'tman, and differentiate 
name and form.* " 

'fly? sacrificial post and the lifce cannot be spoken 
of as the son etc., directly, inasmuch as there is no 
reason for it. In the ense of the sofas, the people 
lying therein cannot be directly spoken of aa the sofas 
because they merely abide in them. Bat here, inas- 
much as Brahman has entered into the universe as its 
very A'tman, He can be directly spoken of by the 
word denoting it. A'tman for instance, who ha", 
entered into the body of a brnhtnin and so on is di- 
rectly spoken of as a brahmin and so on ; otherwise, 
the sacraments of vpanaijaua and the like enjoined in 
the words " one should initiate a brahmin of eight 
vears"t would apply to the body alone, and it would 
follow that A'tman is not regenerated by the sacrament; 
and then the text,— namely, "He who ha» undergone 
these forty sacraments and who is jndued with the 
eight attributes of A'tman will attain unity With Brah- 
man f'X — which holds out a certain result to the 
A'tman who has passed through the sacraments, would 
be meaningless. Moreover, such injunctions as " let 
the brahmin sacrifice,'' would be vain. Therefore 
Brahman is directly designated by the words denoting 
all moving and nnmoving objects of creation into whoso 
bodies He has entered. 

Adhlkarana .-7. 

A'tman ii net (born), a- the B'ratl »yi, sad beesu. of 

We eterulitv ai declared by them 

(S'ratl.) (IT. Hi. IS). 

In a former section, A'kus'a etc , are said to have 

been born directly from Brahman. Here a doubt 

arises as to whether, on the sam principle, jfvaalso 

is born of Brahman or not. 

[T-'rvipaktha): — Jlva is born of Brahman ; fr rthe 
s'ruti declaresemphatically that Brahman alone existed 
prior to creation and that there was neilher the exis- 
tent nor the non-existent, in the following wo*ds : 
" When the.e was no darkness, neither day nor 
ni^fit, neither the existent nor the non-existent, 
then was S'iva alone "\ 

* rhhainJoffva-up, 6-3. 

+ UaLiaina-Dharmasatraa S-2.1. 

; Ibid. 

$ S'Teiiievatara-up. 4-13. 
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" One alone, secondless. "* 

Therefore jiva is born of Brahman at the time of 
creation. Tho illustration by sparks of fire is also 
consonant with the birth of jfvas, the srati declaring 
as follows : 

" Just as from fire, small sparks proceed in a num- 
ber, just so from this A'tman, all lives* all worlds, 
all' Devos, all beiDga, all A'tman s proceed in a 
Dumber."t 

Wherefore as sparks are born of fire, so are A'tmans 
born of Brahman, ' 

[Siddhdnta): — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follqws : A'tman is not born ; for the s'ruti declares, 
*' the Intelligent has neither birth nor destn;"J and he 
is also declared to be eternal in the follwing s'rutis 

" Tibe eternal among the eternals, the sentient 
among the sentienis."$ 

'" Knowing and unknowing are the two, the unborn, 
the Mighty and the wenk.''|| 

•The empbfttia declaration of tha unity of Brahman 
prior to ^creation is doe to the Jiva as well as the 
insentient matter having been resolved into Brahman, 
and to their names and forms having been conse- 
quently undifferentiated, bat not to the non-existence 
of "jivas in their essential nature. The S'rati illustra- 
ting creation by sparks of fire only points to their 
manifestation in name and foam, bnt not to their birth ; 
otherwise it wonld involve the fallacy of one's deeds 
being destroyed without yielding their fruits, and to 
other such fallacies. Wherefore jiva is nob born of 
Brahman. 

A. Maf'aeeva S'a'stsj, b. a. 
(To be continued.) 



SERMONS. IN STONES. 



Adoration be to the auspicionsSwayambhuNatha, 
or Self-existent Protector." 

1. "I prostrate myself before Sambhu : whose 
IVo.u the Cumgode (? lorionB be&d is adorned with 
stone ine-ripiion. a. d. the resplendent moon ; and who 
ie the chief prop of the founda- 
tion of the tbi-ee worlds. 

•Clibi-np. 6?. ~ 

t Bri-up. 4-110. 

t Katba-np. 2-18. 
5 Kntha-up. 5-13. 
I: K'vetn-up, 1-9. 



2. " May Swayoibhu be propitious : he, who won 
immortal renown; who grants the wishes of those 
that earnestly intreat him ; who pervades the 
universe ; the Sovereign Lord of Deities ; who 
destroyed the state and nrroganace of the demons ;, 
who enjoyed the delightful embraces of Parvat: ; to 
whom the learned prostrate themselves: the God 
above all gods. 

3. " I prostrate myself before Sambhu ; whose 
unquenchable blnze consumed the magnificent TWpura; 
whose food is the nectar dropping from the beams of 
the moon ; who rejoiced in the sacrifice of heads by 
the Lorfl of RAcshasns ; whose face is adorned with 
smiles, when he enjoys the embraces of Gauri. 

(The foregoing stanzas are Sanscrit : the fourth, 
which is Pracrit is unexplained. Those which follow 
are in Canara). 

5. " By the Consort of Devi whose divinity is 
adored, the spouse of Parvati, resplendent with the 
glorious light of gems, reflected from the crowns of 
the Lords of Gods and demons whose heads laj 
prostrate at his feet, with a face ever lighted up with 
smiles ; he is the self-existent deity : May the wealth, 
and the stations of hie saints, be ever granted to as. 

6. " The beams of whose Bight, like the frequent 
waving of the lotas flower, flash .reflected from the 
nnmerons crowns of glorious kings, and of the Lord 
of Demons ; who exists in all things, in all elements, 
In water, air, earth, ether, and fire, in the nan and 

moon : the renowned deity manifested in eight forms ; 
Sambhu ; may be grant oor ardent prayers- 

7. '-' Cheerfully I bow to Sambhu in the lotos of 
the heart ; to him who increases and gives life to all ; 
who holds supreme command over all, wbo, through 
his three divine attribute*, created an J animated 
fourteen worlds ; who ever resides in the minds of his 
saints. 

II 

•' Om ! Well be it ! Auspicious victory and elevation 1 

From the Ujjaim Id.- " Victorions is He, whose hair/Ml 

<?riptioo. A. D. 114*. tne etherial expanse ; who/for 

creation, supports with his hfad that lun»r line which 

is a type of the germ in the seed of the universe. 

" May the matted locks of love's foe, reddened by 
the'lightning's ring that fitches at the period of the 
world's end, spread for you nightless prosperity. 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDHIAR 

OF 

ARUL NANTHI SiVA .CHARIAR. 



SUPAKSHAHI. 

With the commencement of the new year, and with 
earnest prayers to tbe Supreme Sivam to give strength 
and light, w« proceed to translate the Supaksbam of 
SivaRnana^SiddhiarjB workso far anparallelled for tbe 
lucidity of its tbonght arid felicity of its expression, 
and closeness of its reasoning. Our Pandits fall shy 
generally of Sivagnanahotbam, bat this work ts more 
popular with them ; and" its words and phrases 
thoronghly permeate their speeches and writings, and 
one feels so far quite at home in Siddhiar when one 
takes it up, after an acquaintance with the writings 
and speeches of our Pandits. The verses are flowing 
whether loner or short, and there is very fine rbytbm 
about them, and we recommend our readers to read 
them even along with our translation, familirize them' 
selves with the expressions t»nd the technicalities and 
so to assimilate them much more into their thought and 
life than otherwise. 

Oar achariar begins his work as usual with an in- 
vocation to the Supreme and a preface. 

INVOCATION. 



To thk Supreme. 

1. Re, who has uo beginning, middle and eud, the 
Infinite Light, Form of Love and Intelligence, the 
Consort of the Mother of the world-clusters, the Princi- 
pal Gem in the crown of the Devas, who praised by 
the woild, with the banging coral braids, adorned with 
the half moo", dances in the arena of spreading Light 
fchitakas) ; His pollen-covered Lotus Feet, I will 
make my crown, and let my unchanging love grow 
towards Him. 

2, Let me place on my head, t k e feet of Siva who 
stands as the goal of each of the six forms of Religion 
who stands in the special Forms conceived by the 
various internal schools of Saiva Religion, and yet 
stands beyond all conception as set forth in the Vedas 
and Agamas (according to the Ideal of the Siddhaulu. 
Saivam), and fills all intelligences with his Love, and 
becomes my Heavenly Father and Mother and fills 
inseparably one and all. 

2 



In the following Mangala Yerae, the author Memi up th« 
BnbBta. ee of all big teachings, for the elucidation of which, the 
student i« requested to loo* up Sivagnanajrur&uii'g commentary, 

Sakti. 

3. She, who becomes manifest as Isa's Supreme 
Will, and Power, Gnana, and love, working for the 
origin iitiorj, sustentation and resolution of these 
worlds j and who assuming both Rupa, and Arnpaand 
Ruparupa, becomes God's Supreme Consort, these 
worlds and their contents ; who giving birth to all 
forms of life, and making them eat their fruit, in the 
respective worlds, destroys their bodies in due time ■ 
She, my Mother seats Herself in Majesty with our 
Father in tbe hearts of the Sinless "Devotees. Hbt, 
gracious Feet, let me place on my head. 

Ganesa. 

4. For the completion of this my work in Tamil 
verse without any obstacle or blemish, I praise with 
We and fervour the lotus Feet of the Elepbant- 
God Ganesa who, begotten by tbe Omniprpsent Light 
and His Mountain-Wife, has five bands, four shoulders, 
three eyes, two feet, arid a long tusk and a bjg belly. 

SCBRAMANYA. 

5. The gracious Infant Goru.who taught tbe import 
of then-re Vedas and Agamas, Angas and Shasbras 
to Agastya ; the Muni of Vedic Munis, The Deva of 
Devas, the loving Child of Siva, the God of the Yogis ; 
the Heroe of victorious Heroes, the Scanda, who gives 
liberation from the bond of births to those w ho wor- 
ship Hin incessantly with flowers of holiness and ' 
water of purity ; His Twiu Feet let me plant on my 
heart and on my head. 

St. Miikanda Deva. 

6. The gracious San, which shinning on this ani- 
verse, opened tbe lotus-bud of the human hearts, on 
the opening of which, the bees of the ancient Vedis 
hymnB hummed about, the freBh honey (of love) gnsh- 
ed out and the fragrance of Sivam spread forth ; He, 
Meikanda Deva, who lived in Tirnvennainallnr, sur- 
rounded by proves in full bloorr, the great saivite 
Teacher, His Goden Feet which outrivals the lotu-, 
resting oo my head, I shall ever worship. 

The imager; in this verse is (imply exqiunite. 

Preface. 

7. My attempt to declare the knowledge of the 
Supreme, who was imperceptible to the Gods end the 
Vedas, and in the presence of the Lord's devotees who 
have no infirmity except that c* clinging to the Feet 
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of the Lord, after knowing in truth the substance of 
the Vedas and ag&roas and other books of knowledge, 
is like that of the water standing under the hoof of 
the cow braving itself ant for comparison with the 
roaring and spreading flood of the seven seas when 
brought together. 

S. Men and women of this world dote over 
the .unmeaning babblings of thoir darling children, 
and fondle them ever so much as their greatest 
treasure- Indeed, the learned, also, out of their 
gracious regard for me will not notice the faults in 
my verse. 

9? My attempt to describe the feet of Him, who 
could not be understood by the Vedas, Vishnu, and 
Brahma, by the mind and speech, and by argu- 
mentation, will surely excite the laughter of the 
learned. 

10. Nevertheless, it is possible, by the Grace of 
God, to know Him by tbe teachings contained in the 
Agamas ; and »Iso by proper argumentation, and to 
perceive : Him in our heart by Gnana-Sadana, our 
doubt having vanished, and to remove the darkness 
of Maya, and to dwell in the company of the Holy. 

11. As different ways lead to the same town, so 
will the various religions taught in the Agamas given 
oat by 3od who is self-luminous lead to the same 
trntii. But those, who listen to the inconsistent 
sayings of people who are led by their own self- 
conceit and not by God's rev?alation will fall into the 
depths of the sea, though seeking to retch the heights 
of Mount Mem. 

12. Leaving those '.rho have attained to the 
Highest knowledge, and those who are incapable of 
any, I write this work for those who are in search of 
a way for reaching the truth, from the instruction 
imparted to me by my teacher by means of his 
Sivagnanabotha, derived in sncossion from San at - 
kumara, Nandi, and Parameshwara ; and I call my 
work Sivagaana Siddhi. 



IS. Those Devotees of the Lord who worship Him 
in this birth, owing to the strength of their previous 
attainments in other births will be led to tbe Purest 
Seat by the Lord Himself. To others only who desire 
to seek the goal by the reading of books, do I undei- 
take to show the path of reaching Hia Lotus feet. 

14. Let me here expound the nature of the Para- 
meshwara, and the books revealed by Him, the sub- 
tance of Logic, and the things discoverable by its 
methods, and tbe sadana to be pursued by the truth- 
seeker, the nature of both the Bound and Fieed 
condition of Souls, after removing by question and 
answers, the false doubts and misgivings induced like 
a mirage by the various sectarians and thus try to 
arrive at clear truth. 

15. Let me here expound the truths of Saiva 
Siddhanta, following as my chief guide the work of 
Meikanda Deva, who, out of mercy, adorned my head 
with his twin-feet, and placed the knowledge the 
True Self in my heart, and thus plucked me frum the 
sea of human births and suffering. 

FIRST SUTRA. 



1 , All the worlds that are denoted by the words 
he, she, and it, originate, and are sustained and are 
resolved into its primal condition. Hence, a First cause 
that can effect these changes is necessitate. He 
standi at the beginning and end of things and 
reproduces these worlds, (for the benefit of the 
eternally bound souls) aa He is the eternally Free, and 
Intelligent Sat. Hence Hara is the Supreme First 
Cause. 

J. M. Nallaswami Pillai, b. a , 3, l. 
(To be Continued). 
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THAYUMANAVAR'S POBMS. 



[Continued from page 272, Vol II) 

Jff&—(i*i' ta.*Qmnt»mi «(g , -JU«sB£i Cuneost/ 

OuffHU) tSatpug ©e'ssflsSC?*) ii>«»Oar«£ 
tSpngmp eitrO^n arfitftth 

GuMtiru Qfi^^^iuiLjiB 

■gartirrrgpii GunQse&n'f* 
^ari—Gujp i£ei3bnuirefo <_«v«trm.e»<J> G tu sn $m iS (5 

£**,#> «£a«$as* *<£•.*<■■ n-mGvr 

QfGfn iDuntrA&Gw, (sasr) 

117. Bliss of teem ing Splendour! The Supreme 
Intelligence, being the indiscernible Sat that hast 
filled my heart ! 

No amount of dissuasion can affect the most harmo- 
nised state of Sivognana I have attained. My mind 
will never grow worse by clinging itself to something 
else but Thee - bat 1 will have it brightened in assi- 
milation with Thy unchangeable Paramattas wherein 
are colled np myriads of world-clusters in order in a 
ooucbospiral form. 

So, Thou must never deny me the Snpremeat Bliss 
of Siva-Sayujya Mukti* and, even if Thou shonldst 
choose to do so, I can never depart from Thee. 

Thuu, the Just God, the connection of the 
Ruler and the ruledt between ns will never cease 



* It ia the hignest state of Mukti which is the suul's (sthnla 
chit's) advaita anion with the Lord-Sim (the Shukshnm chit). 
That is, the soul becomes realised in the Siva-Lord both substan- 
tially, spiritually and mentally. The. human so-1 then flees And 
enjoys for ever the Infinite Siva in all and every thing as that Siva. 

i The Ru'.er and the Butcd. This relationship is called in Tamil 
'^s»t_»*SL«io* (the ruler and slave). The object of the system of 
prayers to God is to worship Him and pay reverence to Him for 
His grace, recognising His Superiority and Benevolence over ns 
(Bonis), and to graduate ourselves in the course to the blessed end 
by contemplating Him by the sacred mantras (the set expres- 
sions of His said Superiority and Benevolence) and carry on 
the contemplation to such an extent thst we bo contemplating Him 
lose ourselves in that true Ideal (Lord-Siva) and became the Ideal 
■'.«., one w"th Bim (Lord-Siva) ; thru we, the souls, can be said to 



nor c*>n I withdraw myself from absolute reliance 
on Thee- 

feel Parama Siva or Farabrahamsm in all and everything as Para- 
brabumnm ; then the I-unss is dead,My-ne*s is dead and every thing 
else material is discs "ded and what remains and what alone can 
then remain to ns is the Akandiiktireyeks Tatva-Siva (The Infinite 
God of Love). In short we beoome Love itself, trne to the 
famous saying of Saint Tirmnuler ' ^mQufia/ ^t t!n:.j^,jyj^p' 
(They will rest themselves in the Blessedness of Love, the Siva) t 
This Siva-sayujya Moksha state of Bliss can, in a rpeaker'* stand- 
point, be said to be 'dnalityin non-duality' or 'neither one nor 
two nor neither* being at one with Or becoming one with Siva 
(Love or in one word ' Die Advatta' as explained by out Holiest 
Meiknnda Devo. Vide his Shagnanabatham). But, in a Mukta'n 
*tnnd-puint, that is, in the stand-point of a soul that has 
attained the said Supremest Moksha, there is neither dnulistn'QOr 
monism nor non-dualism nor both nor anything in existence except 
Iht Ble**ed Siranubhai'a or the experience and enjoyment of the Bliss- 
ful Qod of Love and Lore al<nte. that is, Sua, Siva, Siva alone ; There 
exists no speech, no word, no argument, no darkness, no powerful- 
ness of anava and no Hkes nor dislikes. Annv&mala becomes dead 
like n burnt seed and the Mukta, of coarse, becomes absorbed in Love 
(Siva), indiatingnishable, say, to the eye of a spectator, jnst like a 
man's shadow which becomes indistinct when be gets under the 
dark (cool) shade of a tree. This Sivadvaita Gjiunananda of thu 
blessed Mukta is misconstrued as mere moDit.11. But as posited 
by the Saiva Siddhanta school it ia dnolism as well as monium and 
goes farther beyond and is a Beyond : It is, as I alrea-y cautioned 
myself, in a speaker's stand-point :— 

(a) the Dittilifmt in as much as its infant stag^. or growth -r 
'diitifulnePji to Siva' i. e, contemplating Siva in the sei-ond 
person, the roittemplaior feeling himself in the first-person. 

(b) and the Jftun'mn, in as much as its grown up (ndult? stage *is 
the maturity of thought and consequent capability of becouiing'th*- 
Parabrahman whom he (contemplator) reflects afton, tljat is, in 
other words, in this stage -he is said to identify himself with thu 
Parahbrahman ; or in brief, the sonl (nontemplator), reaches the 
Bhavanu-Bhavoga stage i. e., sunk ~.n reflection (Bhavana) upon thi> 
a thing (Bhavagam)- 

(c) Lastly, t!ie stage Beyond is th? trne Advaitam when the 
above reflection is so much and so far intensified that the soul 
that reflect' becomes the object (Siva or God of Love) reflected 
opor. and jwp* Siva in all and all as Siva and enjoyB the infinite 
Bliss of Love for ever, of course having melted itself by the above 
sadana (a and b) Sariija-K.rii/a.Yoga-Giuina into that Love. This 
is the Sivohenibliivanr. (Siradvaitam). But this Sivadvaitam "s 
not Siva-#uian-9ivadvaitam ».<?., to become euuui with Siva), But 
it is " B#frS tfajL i-mfl £cr " (contemplating lo be One with the 
Supreme) - 

Thus we have seen that the four stages of Badana, femrii,o r Jtirii/a 
Toga and ftnnna correspond to dualitm (Sai'iya <i»<i ¥ : ri,ja): 
Monism- (Toga) and the state beyond vGnunel. This must be, and 
nothing else can be, and the correct reasonable interpretation of 
dualism and monism. And the worship or contemplation of 
Sira or Loie Supreme being the Highest Truth universally 
acceptable and accepted, tbe above four stages may be called 
Sinu-Sariya Sivo-Kiriya — Sioa-Yoga and Si'in-Gnana. i'heje four 
stages do include, as aforesaid, tht. dualism, monism and the stage 
Beyond. The Stage Beyond is predicated by this school, the end 
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**&m iD/t&ciflmaj irtut m <— p pent j) 

mlL — i»>' OiDC^Par* (tfij»0trQuip Qetarmrednsi 

QsjiipyptS a&B0t**t>wj tv/fiff/Gnu sfiaajfujut 
GmiSpf «S jjmArsraeuirui 

*Pfjfi a»lDL|(S)^SV>lni 

*itoGa> flT(_«ssUJs ««revC«u) swgiievir.i 

&I2£l3ss>& (jto. Cj»i(3?fi_ ej/Svunea QpiiiinQui 

QpG&a Laujfisa G^CiD, [g^^pf) 

] 18. O Bliss of teeming Splendour, The Supreme 
Intelligence being the indiscernible Sat that hast filled 
my heart ! 

No task is so hard as to concentrate and tranquillize 
my mind towards Thy contemplation. We can rather 
subdue and control the horse, or the big elephat even 
while it is in rut. We can fascinate and bind the 
mouth of a tiger or a wild boar. We can ride on the 
Litik of a lion. We can hold a venomous cobra in 
the hand and play with it. We can live by the 
alchemic art of changing the fine metals into Gold. 
Wc can acquire the siddhi cf moving in the world 
unseen- We enn command service from the celestials. 
We can enjoy eternal youth and successfully practice 
entry into another's body We can walk on water 
and remain in the burning fire. And we can get 
many more snpernatura 1 powers except the said control 
over the turbulent mind.* 

which this stage leads to being the Siva-Suyvjya SivAnanda 
Mottha. Now, then, therefore it can be safely concluded that the 
Stirs School inclcdes all schools in their right sense and ib yet 
beyond all school* and ie the nearest step to the Highest Mokgha 
{SivaeaynjyA) aforesaid. 

cf. Terse* 27, 41, 46, 51, B3, 59,67,83, 91, 96, 106, IIS with 

their footnotes. Still, the Saiva School condemns only the 
bigotry of s-ich other minor schools as wrongly and hastily 
<"onclude that the end which they predicate is the Final End and 
that there can not be * an a til.' her side * nor a stage beyond. 

The dualitsm and monium are the mouth and breath 

Of this embodied sou.!, the beautiful advait : 

Shnt up mouth, breath will's. op ; shut up breath, mouth will 

Stop) 

And undeveloped will go th' soul if both me stop. 
* t.f. Notes to Aahtaan^i yoga under verse 61. 



sretisiir t&jBiipwQ Qu>jeix><3 tuffgmQf 
dJeiitaQii-igi iB^iafeosiE 

Q en ee> !£>&{#• Qetrsssipiijw&i 
asttev/r^f ev^SsSp sobi—uuCl- »»otsb'J* 

sfoSfif iSfsr at^eifi g2*©a«r«v eosiiuiirjK 

<s ■'£.'_ (BG&ifir (fjpQjpeu^ftif 
jfwevBttisp Qwg&Qomi® (&,ecp<BsLl 3es>pQiL,<&jb 

(flpuiif ejsiaiuirsr 
jfifisir iSQiuirgf, u*£^ — 8p u<5lL®su 

GsQ&tr uxLiirar&pGtii. («««) 

1 19, O Bliss of teeming Splendour, O The Supreme 
Intelligence being the indiscernible Sat that hast filled 
my Heart ! 

Though I seldom see any one in this world either 
possessed with perfect knowlege or with total 
ignorance, yet I may be passed for one of total 
ignorance. With all my wretched state of illiteracy, 
Thou wast, on that auspicious day, gracious enough 
to acquaint me by the Sign of Thy Hand with the 
blessed Guana of Truth. Being ever indebted to 
Thee as Thy slave,* I cannot think of a meet return 
for Thy Beneficence. O The Wealth of Divine 
Grace, that gavest me coni-ago to pronounce even to 
the dreadful Yama-f these words of warning : — 

Oh dark- sized ghastly Tama 

Of grim round eyes and teeth 

White as the crescent moon, 

O ! you cannot delude ! 

O ! you I can preclude ! 

Though you with bluff dread me 

Your word can't tell, I see. 
B. S. 

* Si« re. The souls are ever co-existent with Parama-Siva and 
subordinate to Farunka-Siva. Both in the bhanda and mofcaha 
states, they are so. Even the Gods and Trimurtis are so. Here 
the saint's argument is that Farama-Siva's Benevolence towards 
His dependent souls flows freely without any return to be expected 
from thi.-m and that therefore a dependent soul can never repay 
it in any way. The only repayment is the undying Love to 
Parama-Siva. 

Vide notes to 95th verse last para, 
t Tama is God of death. 

(To be Continued.) 
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" PURRA-POIUJL VENBA-MALAI." 



(( 'ouliiiiied from. page 276, Vol. II.) 
PADALAM III. 



THE CONQCEHOK. 

The Vagai Wreath. 
The leaves and flowers of the vagal (Mimosa 
flechtom), *vbich are white, were wom by victorious 
kings, or any who won prizes in a competition. This 
chapter contains thirty-four verses, and appears at 
first sight to be entirely atithout plan or purpose ; hut 
it indicates the coarse of conduct which entitlsa 
any one, of any caste or class, to the praise of his 
fellow-men. It is probably of later introduction. 
There are more conquests than men are apt to imagine. 
Peace hw its victories, more worthy of the Vagai than 
those of war. A few of these verses, more, artificial 
than the preceding, throw light upon the feelings and 
habits of the people, and these I have given. 

Much of this is from Mann (or similar works), and 
is the introdnction of the Brahman code into the 
South. We have here the four castes, Kshattriyae 
Brahmana, Vaisyas, and Cndraa. 

J 2. The King's Vagai. Tirwmphatit. "War. 
The Kshattri>ja, 

The king, returning from conquest puts on the 
white vmjai garland, with the dark jewelled anklets, 
and girds himself with a purple cincture. 

Vers* 156. 
'* These were the glorious wounds I received on the 

battlefield j 
of them and sorrows we will think no more ! 
Bid my beroe~ who have overcome the flery foe pat on 
the victor's anklet*, stainless wreath, and girdle'c 
purple folds." 
Eight more verses similar to those in the foregoing 
chapters celebrate the kingly warriors' triumph. 
Thr. Brahman's Vagai : Barred Rites. 
The learned Brahmans celebrate their victory by 
offering the yagam sacrifices. 

Vebsk 163. 
" On the land bordered by the sea, on whose borders 

the Surges rise, 
lie who has seen the Vetbam's farthest shore, sits an 
ascetic king* 
3 



He, mid the praises of all, lights his sacrificial fires, 
himsell the shining lipht of men." 

§ 10. The Merchant*' Vagai: Practical Life. 
This spenka of the sixfold deeds of the merchant- 
king, free from all evil. 

Verse 164. 
'* He ploughs and reaps the harvest ; guards the 

lowing kine ; 
sells piles of precious wares ; learns lessons pf sacred 

lore ; 
performs big daily rites with the three fires ; 
scatters his gifts, ^nor looks for recompense : 
he is the merchant-king." 

These are the Vaisyas. They are the capitalists, 
proprietors ; and the Vet Hilar are their eervauts. 

5 11. The Vellidar-Vigai : Faithful Toil ' 
The Cudras, or fourth caste, are those wbu cultivate 
tb« soil under the direction of the higher castes. 
Their ' triumph ' { Vagai, is to do the will of their 
lords 

Vebsi 185. 
" They nourish, in obedience to the thrse higher 

ranks ,* 
according to the orders of these they act, an^ 

refuse no command s 
they live according to the ' ethic rules prescribed ; 
they plough the fields, where the beetles hnm ; 
they are the life of all that live on the earth." 

■ 

5 12. The Chief 'tain's Vagai: Conciliation. 
Here is a ws; ning to the chief. He mast never "be 
tempted, contemplating his own fame and greatness, 
to treat others contemptuously ; but must learn to 
honour all men. 

Verse 166. 
" Glorying in thy hosts, like the billows of the sea, 
despise not thy foeB I Those who rightly judee 
touch not with their hands the fire that smonld-ra 

still, 
'neath ashes white ; but wait till it utterly dies out."; 
The power of vanquished enemies may yet revive ,• 
even in their ashes " live rheir wonted fires." 

$ 13. The Wise Man's VAgai : Truth. 

Vkbbk 107. 

" The sun sheds light and scatters dai knes» in three 

worlds, earth, hell, and heaven. 
The wise man knows three times, — the past, p.'osent 
arid future belodg to man. 
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Though sun, and worlds, and times should change 

and pass, though milk become sour, 
and light darkness,— the good «<i»V vord of truth 
fails not," 

§ 22. The Glory of the Seroie -act : its Vagai. 
The hero's mother speaks. : 

Tebsk 176. 
" My father lives in stone, a hero's effigy ; my husband 

fell in battle slain. 
My brother died, resisting the foe to the last. 

When all the host had perished, 

My «■», like a porcupine, pierced by innumerable 

darts, fell fighting against the foeman's ting." 

$ 23. The Toitrn of the Heroes its Vagai. 

V'tKs>: 177. 

"Once m village courtyard children fitted their 

arrows to their bows, 
to shoot the hares that gathered there. Its heroes now 

ward off the strokes of hostile kings, from the migrty 

breasts 
of their own leaders : such is the city now ! ''. 
$ SO. iixeellence is Vittory. The Vagai of the Gvod. 

Yshse 185. 
"They change not as in the sky the changing moon. 
Though they obtain wealth brought in ships from 

over the ocean, 
Will their excellence change, whose hearts are pore 
As the white conch-shell found on that ocean's shore *" 
§ S3, Grace in Life and Death. The final Vagai. 
This chapter, concerned vith the conqueror's wreath 
contains many verses that hardly seem to belong to the 
subject, and seem to be of later origin ; but it ends 
with the following quatrain, which is meant to teach 
there is no real victory but that which overcomes the 
world. There is an aroma of the Bhagavat Gita here ■ 

Vans* 183. 
** Before the body perishes, that long has aflicted ns 
with many pains and bonnd ns fast, let ns escape 

from tht net, 
with many meshes, of the world, which is full of fear 

and confusion, 
■aid gain the right path ! This alone U strength and 

victory." 

This ends the eighth chapter ; the eight wreaths of 
the warrior hare been sang in order. 

PADALAM IX. 

BOVALTT. 

This chapter, in fifty -one quatrains, j* supposed to 
treat of the duties »nd glories of the king and king- 



dom. The Kurral, ch. xiitil, contains the substance. 
It is entirely miscellaneous, and its topics will better 
be studied in connectioo with the Porra-naxinnmi {cf. 
P. N. N., 6;. 

A few verses illustrating the lives of these ob| 
chieftains are interesting. In P. K. X., 239, is given 
a picture of what to them was a ' perfect life.* 

The Paragon. 
" He wedded one with armlets decked, one fair to see ; 

He pat on chaplets in the pleasant flowery park ; 

He smeared himself whith fragrant mnaal paste ; 

He slew his foes with all their kindred race ; 

He Mends extolled and magnified ; 

Homage to none he paid as mightier than himself ;, 

Triumphed o'er none as weaker than himself. 

He ne'er sought aid of others as a suppliant ; 

To none that asked did he refuse his aid. 

He shone with glory in the councils of the state ; 

He stood a bulwark, gainst the vanguard of the foe;. 

He followed up relentlessly their fleeing ho<t. 

He urged his^cbarger swiftly o'er the plain ; 

Sound the long course he drove the lofty car ; 

He rode aloft on mighty elephant of state ; 

He quaffed frorj golden bowel the sweet pkm-wrue; 

He made the hearts of minstrels glad with feasts ; 

His lucid word made clear the darkest theme : 

And than, all that a man may do he did 1 

Take ye the head of this all-glorious one, 

Cut off with sword, or bora, or let it lie 

Wherever you will ; his glory is seevre." 

The' king was Nambi Nedmn Crrhf an, e violently a 
king of Madura in very ancient days. He is mention- 
ed nowhere else. The minstrel was MurntralaT (,' the 
laughing one ') of Pereril (see notes on v. 3ti), and this 
is hii only remaining song. 

The following beantifol verse fPJi.N., '43) is by Mm- 
Kothai, the Ceran king, on the death of his queen : — 
" My sorrow swelling knows no bounds, but hath not 
strength to free me from this loathed life ! I bore 
her forth to burning ground, where KalK* spreads ; 

there on the Ct? 
I saw *be fuel heaped ; I laid her on her couch 
Of rising flame f The innocent in soul hath died, 
And left me here ! What charm hath life henceftwth 

for me ? 

These kings not (infrequently renounced sheir king- 
doms and became ascetics. TL"- is referred to in the 
two following Bangs. \P.KJS., 251, 251.). 



' A kind of Kuplux'iisn. atanlaut at 
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TK» KlXO HAi miKOUNCKB HIS KlNODOM ASU BELOKE AN Aat'CTIC. 

" We saw erewhiie tbe king within his pictured h^me 
weaving gny garlands for the happy^mountHin maids ; 
but now, upon the mountains in the bambu brake 
amid the waterfalls, he dwells; and lights his fire 
with wood* the elephants have brought 
and dries his tangled hair.'' 
" Amid the roaring cataracts he makes his way ; 
his hue is changed ; his locks are brown aeTiJfat buds. 
He plucks the creepers' sacred flowers. t But erst he 

wove 
the net of courtly words that took the simple hearts 
of the fair maidens in his stately paWe-hoine." 

The followiog lyric (P.N7K, 243), which strikes a 
chord that will vibrate ,in many hearts, was Todi-talai 
Viru Tandinar, one of the bards of tbe ancient Madura 
College. 

" I muse of YOUTH ! the tender sadness still 
rf turns ! In sport I moulded shapes of river sand, 
plucked flowers to wreathe ai ound the mimio forms r 
in the cool tank I bathed, hand linked in hand, 
with little maidens, dancing as they danced ! 
A band of innucents, we knew no guile* 
I plunged beneath tli' o' erspreading myrtle's shade, 
where trees that wafted fragrance lined the shore ; 
then climbed the branch that overhung the stream, 
while those upon the bank stood wondering ; 
I threw tbe waters round, and headlong plunged, 
dived deep aneath tbe stream, and rose, 
my hands filled with the sand that lay beneath t 
Such was' my youth unlesson'd. Tis too sad ! 
Those days of youth, ah ! whither have- they fled T 
I now with trembling bands, grasping my staff, 
panting for breath, gasp few and feeble words. 
And I am worn and OLD ! " 

[Of. Naladiyar, ch. ii.] 

The young prince to whom this was hung was 
Perum 'Jattanar of Olli-ur, whose dirge :P.N.N., 242) 
was sung by Nallathanar. It i;. as f ollovs : — 
" The youths wear garlands bright; ™o more ; 
the damsels gather flowers no more ; 
the bai'd pats wreaths around his lyre do more , 
the songstress gay adorns herself no more ! 
Cattan is dead, who with his mighty spear 
O* ercame and slew great heroes, triumphed so ! 
O jasmine, dost thou flourish still, in land of Olli-nr ? " 

' • Wild elmhantu »erve the holy aaoetic. 
+ The Tali, a codtoItdIiu, (acred to Civa. (See Tiruvacagani xix, 36.) 



PADALAM X, XI, XII. 

MlbCELIANEOUS. 

These three chapters form a kind of appendix, into 
which much his been thrown that belongs properly to 
the otbei- great division of Aga-pornl. Ther are. 
howevwr, it few verses that throw light upon the 
ancient history of the South. We have seei* the 
warriors crowned with eight different wreaths There 
are three flowers worn only by kings. 

§1. The Palmyra Wreaih of thiGeran. 
The Cera king, when he went forth to war, assumed 
wreath of the flowers of the palmy ra-tree^ which, 
flourished most in the lands over which he then held 
sway. 

Veksk 240. 
*' By the gushig waters of the hill of Kolli,t 
where the Kanthol J spreads its leaves like a canopy, 
the Vanavau§ crowns his brows with the cool bluelotns ; 
when he goes forth to war his wreath is the palmyra- 
flower." 

$ 2. The Margom Wreath of the Pandiyan : Vembu, 
The Pandiyan wears the Margoea || wreath, when 
he goes forth to battle. 

Ybbsf. 211. 
" The great Varuthi, f the guardian just, the horse- 
man swift, 
who leads forth a valiant host of stout warriors wiijj 

Tnmbai, 
.vhen he goes out to ttgtt, with bannered chariot 

dreaded by his foes, 
orowns himself with the Vembn wreath, praised bya!!.* 
5 8. The Atti ** Wreaih of the Caran. 
The Atti if the wreath worn in war * by the Cembi- 
yan.' 

Vbbsk 242. 
" The garland of the king of the iand of Kaveri's 
rushing flood, where heroes go forth on elephants, 

wielding the murderous sword, 
decked with the jewelled anklets and brar.dishing 
their spears, is the Atti," 

* Borajna glabtllijormit. 

f A range of hi I la I" the Salem district, belonging to too. L.^w 
kingdom. 

$ Qloriwa* ■Mferba, 

§ Tb« ' nearer!;' ■ au epithet of Cera aing*. 

|| Tbe Vim, Vembu i Melia AtaAi -ntkta (tan.). In Portuguese- 
'Amargozeira' and corrupted into Margusa. Bet mj- Naiadljar 
Lex. (in loc). 

An epithet of the Pai diyane ' thining ' F 

•* Atti (BaHhimta rarcmofa), called alto At. It is worn by 0i"a> 
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In Dr. Hultssch's Bpigiaohia lbdica " vol. iv, 
Nob.22, 23, 52, are given three Twroil inscriptions 
found at Kil-Muttugur iQ t -fi±sp&**:ppu>), in North 
Arcot, of which one records the death of a hero who 
fell while rescuing some cattle tb~t had been lifted 
(Oping* Q-tam&r L**—$u<-jCt—im). The stone bears 
the effigy of the hero in relief. Some of these fallen 
warriors have offerings by their side. So in P.N.N., 
232, ascribed to Avvai. it is said : — 
" Let change of morn and eve lor ever cease, 
and all my days of earthly life be done ! For, ah ! 
the stone stands there with feathers bright, 
■vyill he accept libations poured — he wont to give 
to all that asked — who nowreceives no gif tbestowed T ■ 

There are many songs in P.N.N, bearing upon the 
satae subject, and the photographs we possess of 
those recovered stones would be the most appropriate 
illustration of these verses. 

In chapter x there are several verses which speak of 
the honoar due to departed heroes. Surviving comrades 
seek fcr and ride for a suitable stone to place over 
tbe hero's ashes ; this atone is brought to the spot with 
great processions ; it is then washed and consercated ; 
and finally inscribed with the hero's name and 
exploits- 

§ 10 The Setting up of the Stone. 

Ymmc25|. 

*■ While gprlands wave, jewels tinkling sound, and 

fragrant smoke goes up, 
they pour rorth libations of toddy, crew.n the stone with 
peacock feathers, And inscribe it with their hero's 

same, adding : 
"Thin is the memorial of him who thirsted for the fight, 
fell of valour, amid the hurling of the spears.'" 

In some cases shrines were built, where the departed 
heroes were hononred. It would appear that while 
many widows died with their husbands, this was gene- 
rally a kind of sneide, and not a formal cati. The cati 
was however, frequent, and in the P. N. N- Brahmans 
arewpoken of as driving to hinder it, but in. no. case 
«A prompting it. The life of the widow was- depicted 
here bb one of absolute asceticism, and to escape this, 
many sought death. 

We read (P. N. N., 246) of the Suttee (CATI), and 
this is hinted at in maoj. oi the verses. 



The word Cati (fl^t) * is Sanskrit, and means a 
vi . tuou* woman ; but has been specialized to denote 
one who burns on the funeral pyre with her deceased 
husband. There is no word in Tamil equivalert to 
it, nor is the custom at all consonant to the feelings 
of the Tamil people. It was purely a Brahmanical 
idea. Yet there are evidences in the old Tamil poetry 
that the widow felt herself a poor miserable outcast, 
and often sought relief in suicide. Many beadtifel 
stanzas give utterance to this feeling. The tenderest 
affections of the human heart have often been perver- 
ted, and in this case the awful scenes of what in 
Engfifh we call tbe suiter had such an origin. Yet 
we meat believe that in most cases the immolation 
was purely voluntary on the part of the victim — the 
result of overexalted feeling. In tbe following verse 
the Brahmans and kindred of the despairing woman 
had attempted to diatOHde her from the sacrifice; 
she replies to their urgent expostulations . — • 

P. N. X , 246. 

" O ye of wisdom foil ! ye of wisdom full ! 
Ye bid us not go forth to death ; ye would restrain , 

ye of wisdom full ! but evil is your connsel here ! 
We're not of those content to live forlorn, 

and feed on bitter herbs, where once they feasted 

royally. 
We He not on rough stonee, who slept erewhile on 

sumptuons coach 
The pyre's black logs heaped np in horning ground 
to you indeed seem terrible ; to as, 
since pur mighty spouse is dead, 
the waters of the pleasnnt lake where spreads 
the lotus-flower, and the fierce fires are one ? " 

Tbe queen supposed to utter these words was called 
Penim Gopendiii=greflt queen ), and her husband wbb 
the renowned Butha-Pandiyan of Madura. 

*n P. N. N., 255, the widow has fonnd her husband's 
body amid the slain on the now lonely nattlefield. 
" If I should cry aloud for help I fear (he tiger. 
If I strive to bear him off, my strength fails me to 

lift his stalwart torm. 
May tremblings l ;1 :e my own afflict thee, pitiless death ! 
Were it not easy for thee to grasp my hand, an £ lead 

me to the shades ? " 

(To be continued.) 

•The Skt. word Cakli (in Tamil Catti) ia tba nine at Civaato 

1 energy ' (see note 8 to life of Mtniltka ViMaawW Vide, TJntfi, 
who it alaovalfed C«*t< and keW» t*wp wottdtne often cotrfonadW. 
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WHAT IS KALI ? 



Kali sienna Kire 



The Theoxophir Gleaner fer Jur.e refers to the lec- 
ture of Sister Nivedita (Mis? M. Noble) on " Kali and 
Her Worship,"* reported in the April number of the 
Prabuddha Bharata, and says that it fails to find out 
wherein the guanine explanation is given of the much 
talked of "Goddess", and that it is left as ignoran- 
abont Her as it was before the perusal of the lecture. 
We cannot also avoid noticing the amount of coDfu- 
»ton whicr ordinarily prevails in regard to this con- 
ception. For an historical review of the word and 
its usage, we would refer our contemporary to the 
section in Dr. Moir's Sanscrit texts Vol. No. 4, in 
which he treats of Durga. We would also summa- 
rise our own conception of the Goddess. The word 
literally means ' Fire/ and it is 
one of the appellations of God 
Agnt and its worship is the worship of " Fire," 
a fact which onght to bring this worship much 
nearer to the worship of our Parses brrther 
than anything else. The word Rudra is also used 
to denote Fire or Agni ; and the conception of Rudra. 
of even to-day is as tho God of Fire and Lor i of 
sacrifices. (M<-iapatim, Pasnpatim). The word Kali 
however came graduslly to mean the Power or Salcti 
of Rodra and the Power or Sa"kti was also personified 
as " Mother," "Araba," "Atnbika," and She is spoken 
of at one time as the sister and soutime as the 

• We have since received also Swniiii AirtWaiida,'* New Vork 
Wiun on the Mnltin-homt of fJorf, for review and he nlao timbre 
out hi* Kali to be Prakriti «r Maya, nnd auk-dividci this ngnin into 
Avidye Snkti end Yidya-Sakti, and *« he news on tn any - n& 
lire and iu turning Power or heat are inseparable, so Hi-in^ and 
c-nergy an iuanarable and one,' in the Personal God, which m also 
mid to real on ths Absolute, the Ocean of absolute intelligence. 
citead and bliaa, in an nnme-ifeated form. Tlii* so called Per- 
aoaal God or labwera can be nothing [more than Pure and un- 
adulterated Maya or matter and .ha Swaoii'a noraliip of Tawara 
and Kali become* worebip of matter or Mayo. 



Mother, and at another as consort, of Siva or Rodra 

though fiually the last conception 
Kali is Love and ' -i j t ■. n- i . . 

U'lfht nnd Tower. prevailed. In its final evolution, 

it means, the Power of God as 
Prim»l force f Kriya Sakti), as The Supreme Will* 
{Ichcha Saleii), as the Supreme Intelligence (Gnana 
Sakti and as the Supreme Love [Aral ^akti). The 
relation of Sakti to God is described as Abinifa or 
Sumavaya and is likened to the relation of heat to 
fire or Sun. It is as such that God is manifest to 
the world and can be known at all. Out of His 
Supreme Love, (Arul Sakti) which he entertains 
for the creatures which Bre lying dormant and 
suffering iu the Kevala Bhandha condition, He witU, 
that they should undergo evolution and the 
multiplication of the worlds and all sentient life is 
brought forth. And He creates, sustains, and "re- 
constructs and liberates finally; ?nd all these rowers 
of His are described as Saktis and by different names. 
This original Sakti is called Nishkala, is pore, and 
formless, imperceptible, and infinite. Yott may as 
well try to reach the sun and understand, its real 
magnitude and splendour as to try fathom tbe nature 
and majesty of this Supreme Power. Yet how do we 
know nnd feel this Power ? An infinitesinially small 
part of this Power descends and is reflected in ano 1 
ther lesser power or Sakti which 
^K»ii is Sudda-uaya- ;„ hoth perceptible and .topar- 

ceptie, Sat and Asat, which has 
form nnd shape ; and this power is railed Maya. And 
here we may refer to our cable of Tatwas printed at 
page 244 of Vol. I. This M^yasakti, it will be noticed 
there comprises from the grossest earth to the highest 
& finest sakti called Nadama.nl Viiidhu, which means 
' sound ' and ' form.' Mayasakti is first divided into 
Suddha-Maya aod Asuddha-Maya and as it dnscends 
it becomes grosser and grosser and less and less 
powerful. It will be noticed that ' nadatn' ' sound," 
is the first thing that is produced in evolution, a-d 
" Powers of Sound,' its constructive and descript ; e 
aspects, are those that are symbolised in the vari ,j& 
rhythmic dances of both Siva and His Consort Kali. 
This 'Nadam' is the 'Nada Brahm' or ' Sabda- Brahma' 
of the Pttrva-WhiaHsa Vadin* as symbolised in the 
Veda. This 'Nadnm' again iB the Pranava or Oinkhar 
and this Omkhar Sakti is called also Kudila or Kun- 
dalini, and is the presiding power or Sakti in Gayatri. 
Here you have to distinguish even at the very first 
start this Snddha n.aya sakti familiarly called Kudila 
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takti from the one ray of the tine Siva Sakti which 
is reflected in it. This Kudila is highly powerful, 
in itself is the highest power of future (matter), 
but in the presence of tlie Supreme-Siva-Sakti, this 
is iourt .The Kudila or Maya-sakti maybe likened 
to the finest and most polished piece of diamond ; 
and what is it* nature ? It is merely a colurless 
opaque substance and nothing more. But we always 
associate ' brilliancy ' and 'light' with this diamond ; 
and whence is this colour mid brilliancy derived ? 
Of course not from itself but from the light of the 
bud. In the absence of the solar 1'gth or other 
kind of li(jht, nobody can distinguish this so called 
b.'illiaut. diamond from its surrounding darkness. 
Here the opaque crystal of the dinmoud is Maya 
Sakti. Light is Kali or Sakti and Run is Siva. 
Aid the distinction between one kind of crystal and 
another, consists in their different powers of refraction 
and reflection. So it is in regard to this Maya sakti 
or Kali. In its various forms, through its thousand 
facets, i f possesses the power of reflecting the primal 
Siva SaHi mere or less and in myriad hues. And its 
highest forms, 'Nad am ' and Vhidliu are so indis- 
tinguie liable that they ate called nxa and aakti also. 
And this highest sakti Kudila or Kuitdalini is the 
Sakti or Kali, that is leached at by the perfect Gnana 
Yogi. And these even so far 
forget the distinction we have 
drawn above, that they identify 
this Siuldha-raaya with the true Siva Sakti, and to 
this highest class of yegis belong; Srikanta ana 
others and their Panna-pi. Vada would be iutelligibte 
also in this light. Descending from fnadam) Kudilui, 
the Kali or Dur^a or Sakti of the highest Gnu.na. 
Yogis, we go down ;• places and reach up to Suddha- 
Vidhya which are forms of Suddha-M-.iya, and ; n 
which the power of True Sakti, aie reflected aud they 
form, Siva, Sakti, Sada-siva, Maheshwaia, and their 
?**,ktis, which are Potent Powers and Lords of creation 
and Sustentatiou and Destruction, clearly set forth in 
the Vt-das and Upanishuds and Puraiuis, but very 
rarely distinguished from each otlisr by the ordinary 
student of Indiun Religion. The nex, five divisions 
oF Asuddha Maya, (23 to 2(j), are 
Hhv„w. Safoi. ™ re 'y notiwd at all by other 

school* But these five consti- 
tute the Vuncha KnncJtukam ue material coat of 
Parisha or Atma or individual soul. This Maya 
coat or Sakti is Nirguna ; and this Individual soul 



Kali i* Kmlilai 
Kudfilim 



with this Nirguna coat has generally the form of 
Rjidra or Ishwara, and is accordingly mistaken by ter- 
tian class of Vedantis/for the Supreme God Himself ; 
and this individual's Sakti is also invoked as Ka^i or 
Ishwari. We may here premise that these classes1r>f 
Maya Saktis or Kalis from 30 to 26, both inclusive are 

rarely known to any other schools 
,. Ka " ™ . !>I * kriti « besides the Saiva Schools. And 

when we Come to No. 25, we 
reach the goal of most of the .sectarians, Jains, and 
Sankhyas, Mayavadis, and Pancharatris, 'This 2ifch i* 
is Prakritior Pradhana — whose essentai) nktuieis said 
to bt> lie three gunas- Some of them would recogni/.e 
nothing else than Maya as the existent; but others 
regard the soul clothed in Prakriti as the highest 
Padaitha. and to them Prakriti is in abinna relation 
with soul ; soul itself becoming by Parinama, Mula- 
prakriti. And to them, this Prakriti-Maya Sakti or 
Kali becomes a mother and goddess of very great 
Potency, and we find Bagavao Rarnakrishna Parama- 
hansa lavishing all bis affection and praise on this so 
called Personal God, Maya Sakti, Kali <tc. and this 
MayaSakli is the Kali worhipprd by the great Guru's 
Sishyas, including sister Nivedita. The worship of 
this Maya-Sakti by itself is not a bad thing and when 
rightly pursued, it will land the novice into higher 
path 1 :, but there is always a daugei- in invoking 
purely material Force; and the degradations to 
which this Sakti worship has fallen will illustrate the 
risks of this path, a path, called Yama or left-handed, 
which though practised in the north, has been totally 
given up in the south ; and we may positively declare 
that the worship of Kali in its three froms, as Maha- 
devi or LaKshmi or Saraswati, in the south is per- 
fect'}', pure and holy. Going down a step below, we 
coi^e to a form of woiship which is the prevailing 
form in Europe and even in India It is the worship 

of the Baddhi, ut the Intellect 
Se l^tir '* -hich leads one into agnosticism 

aad sometimes negation. They 
ignore a soul or an v spritual priociplo of Love andGnaiia 
in the universe; and the highest, these men of intellect 
could postulate is an ideal of moral and mental Purity, 
an ideal sufficient in itself, if with this ideal these pro- 
fessors could undertake to carry humanity with them 
aud elevate them to a higher and a purer life. 
But unfortunatlv, this beautiful moral code (on Paper) 
has rarely any vitalisng power and has failed in 
practice ; and in Buddhisi.i, we have an example of 
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the grandest Fnilure. It was only the other day 
that Dhftrnmpala declared in the pages of the 
Mahabodhi Journal his vexation at the failure of his 
mission even in his own land, and to the very little 
Wjwcr for good which Buddhism possessed and exer- 
cised there.* And two classes of these worshippers of 
the Intellectual & nforal Ideal we con note. In the East;, 
■as in Buddhism, it has taken a. pessimistic turn, and has 
landed in blank asceticism. In the West, these phi- 
losophers strive to bring the greatest happiness 
(physical aad social) to the greatest number; and we 
find its modern apostle Max Nardnu speaking up for 
pure pleasures, for the musses, and for grand Music 
Halls, and theatres and such sort of sensual enjov- 
meuts. And to the positfvist philosopher, his home 
is his shrine, and his wife and 



Maba Devis and Devis, great and 
little Goddesses. Here also we note this Kali worship. 
Going below, we come to the worship of the more sen- 
sual pleasures in grosser and grosuje- f ortn, and this is 
all the wosrhip of the Kali, th« tire of Desire in man. 

And it is this Kali, of animal 

Kali is our animal pas3 i on an d a e9 j re wn ich if al- 
passion una ignorance. j 

lowed to have free play would 
make its votary completely desolate, as desolate as 
the habitafciont of this dread goddess Kali; and South 
Indians lake care to locate her loutsidealljhuman habi- 
tations, at the extreme end of the vilUge & town ; and 
the conquest of- Siva and Siva-Sakti over this Demo- 
ness Kali is set forth by the poet and by the paiuter 
and sculptor. And now that we have enumerated the 
the different classes of Kalis from the lowest to the 
Highest, and presented such si vast range, our con- 
temporary is at liberty to choose for himself the Kali 
whom fee most likes ; but evidently he does _ not 
believe in an> higher power than his mahatmas — and 
so the notions of Fatherhood and Motherhood of God 
cannot sippeal to hie fancy. 

The Siddhantis have the highest conception of 
Sakti and Uina, Love and Light of God ; and the 
"following standi which elsewhere appears also in this 
number sums up all our notions about the supreme 
majeBty of this Love Power, and its presence in all 
forms of mother Nature (matter or maya) 

* We may refer to the extract from a Ceylon Doily, ivliinh ii 
going the round of the Madras papers, Hint the Cingalese nre the 
moat homicidal nation on the face of the earlli, 

tTho. habitat of Kali in Soul Hren India ia generally a sandy 
waste (, J f I .««.T5.i!.) 
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MAN, THE PRAYING ANIMAL. 



Of the myriad conceptions of God.that God is He without 
Whom nothing can be, is one conception. In this general 
conception is involved the divine attributes of omnipresence, 
omniscience and omnipotence ; a particular statement of 
which is found in the Biblical expression :* we live 'and 
move and have our being in Him.' 

2 Such being the case, is it left to man, or is he bound, 
to work for his good, either earthly or heavenly ? That man 
has aspirations is a fact, be they for the good things of 
this world, or other worlds, or of spiritual blessedness. 
(Earthly abundance goes by the name of mannsIiy-niMmlrr, 
the pleasures of paradise by the name of tlev-&.ianda, and 
spiritual bliss by the name of Brahm-tinanda.) Man's aspi- 
rations are in the direction of one or the oilier of these. 
How are ihey to be secured ? Is it by self-effort, by vica- 
rious help, or by God's Grace ? 

3. The doctrine of Grace discounts self-effort. ( vVe 
will leave the subject of ' vicarious help' for.the present.) 
The doctrine of Grace Is compatible with the conception 
of God aa stated above, viz • that he is omnipresent, omni- 
scient, and omnipotent, ana therefore related to man as 
the Sovereign Saviour, asking nothing from him in return. 
If there is to be any self-effort en the part of man, which 
may be supposed to attract God towards him and eventually 
jave him, such a process would naturally conflict with the 
attributes of God such as those stated viz., omniscience 
and omnipotence. Accepting therefore that Grace is tht- 
fiole means of mans salvation, what would be the conse- 
quence y 

J, The consequence would be that man's effort would Iw 
superfluous, and may even mar the fnil effect of God's Grace. 
Ar.d therefore t.11 self-effort ought to cease. This, in a lvort', 
is vesignedness to Godr* will, and complete siirre-ideiiojj 
oneself to His pleasure or dispensation of his fate in what- 
ever way that may best appear to His Divine omniscience, 
This is called the way of Prapatti or Surauagati. 

. r >. All nature outside us. seems to be a demonstration 
of this fact of resignedness. Looking a' the miner? ' world, 
we see all self-efforl absent : looking (tt the vegetable 
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world, it Appears to us that its progress from seed to 
flower and fruit is a natural process from which nytbing 
like self-willed eflort for sucii progress seems to be 
absent ;■ and looting at the animal wcrlu, and recognising 
therein only effort, of a kind different from what is found 
in man, and only effort made towards self-preservation, 
eating and pi-oereatii-g, there is absence, certaiuly, of any 
effort, towards effecting its own salvation. But coming 
now to man ( — is he not an animal ? — ), we see he has 
self-consciousness developed in him. The question is 
whether s>elf -consciousness demands self-effort towards 
salvation ? 

<"•- Bat, the doctrine of Grace stated above, discounte- 
nances self-effort on the part of man for salvation. As a 
self-conscious entity, lie has effort, and effort correspond- 
ing with the nature of his aspiration, — which is three-fold 
as stated above (para 2) But, if he would leave to God 
and His omniscience to do what He may think proper, he 
(man) need not try, not cnly for his salvation but as well 
for his earthly or heavenly (siaroa) delights. This would 
mean that man need not nnnecessarily concern himodf 
ahont his own welfare, knowing that God undertakes to 
do all that for him (man). In short man need not aspire 
at all/ 

Wht j, then, man has not to aspire ; bat if aspiration 
means hope, and hope is wishing, would, to cease to wish 
mean to cease to pray to a Higher Being ? Prayer is 
another word for wishing fcr something- If there is 
nothing to be prayed for, neither prayer is necessary, nor 
is there any place for a Grander of prayer (God in our 
cage). But according to the Doctrine of Grace, there is 
the Granter, granting blessings without prayer. (Prayer 
is here the mental counterpart of what we meant to 
express by self-effort, Mer-tal effort is first; there after 
bodily effort follows suit), Granting blessings (of any of 
the three kinds slated in- pan, 2) without prayers for the 
same on the part of man. is but consistent with the 
Divine Attributes, named above, omniscience &c. When 
is then place for prayer ? Is man to pray ? If he is to 
pray, what is he to pray for 'r 1 We have said above that 
aa God does all for him, there is nothing he has to pray 
for. What is he then to pray for ? Nothing ? But if so is 
hi to pray, or is he not to pray ? 

!S. Our Visishtad\iit& saints tell ns that man ought (o 
i-fioj ; but hiB prayer should take the forn ' 'flu/ will 
oe doni, not iniw ' * This kind of mentel attitude while 
allowing mau prayer, allows God's meuy to BC t in its 
inftniteness. 

9. Praye" they tell us further, is what distinguishes man 

from other paits of creation, and it is his natural birth 

• Say. JilaHti. Stotiv. (Rijj-Veiia-Khila) ■ Ymt Ti'tam ,„ B u. a 



light. Prayer is, chetana-l.ritya, or a duty tbor naturally 
falls to the lot of thinking man. Prayer is ' iSgn-prdpta 
they say, or what is a, spontaneous out burst of a human 
heart feeling towards its Maker. Prayer is a natural 
accompaniment of a self-conscious being : and nnyi 
being self-conscious, he is a praying animal distinguishing 
him from the non-praying brethren of his animal family. 
If physiologically man is charsctirzect ns the 'laughing 
animal ' religiously he is distinguished as the ' praying 
animal.' 

10. This leads us to extend our concept ioi< of God 
beyond that which involved only omniscience, omnipotence 
and omnipresence. The extended conception -is, for our 
preset. L purposes, the inclusion of the Attribute of love * 
on the part of God. Grace is the highest spiritual love 
conceivable. Prayer can notes the relation of love between 
the praying man and prayed God ; and this relation is 
natural (riiya-prtipta.) 

11. If the relation of lovtj implied by prayer is natural 
how comes the element of hate ? For inasmuch as love 
presupposes a subject, and an object of lore, and the 
process of love between them, when we 6nd in the world 
both God-lovers and God-haters, we have to explain the 
unnatural hating element in the tatter as vontrasdistin- 
guished from the loving element in the former which 
has been said to be natural. If it is in man's nature 
to love Qod, and is in Gods" nature to love man, how 
carries hate ? 

12. Now, either God hates or man hates. Bat 
God cannot hate, for if he does, what can possibly 
be His motive for the same ? Hate is the result of 
a desire not satisfied ; and in order to hate. God must 
be supposed to have desires. Bnt let us extend now our 
conceotion of God a little further than already stated 
(paras I and 10), so as to include all-satistiedness or all- 
fnlfilleduess (pirma-hihnatva or avtipta-favia*t«-kamri(va), 
an A tribute implying no unfulfilled desire whatever in 
the ijod-head. And therefore, when there is no motive for 
desire, there can be no hate. We find an illustration 
for God's love, and loving for love's sake, in the love 
of a mother for her child, from which (love) all motive 
for desire (or return) is absent, and hate has no 
existence. Again if God can hate, he is no (rod. Only 
a Perfect Being is G jd, and as to hate is to be imperfect 
there cannot be hate in a Perfect God. Unless God is 
perfect in all Auspicious attributes [kalyana gvnalt] and 
free from Inauspicious attributes [hvya-pratyanika], He 
will not oe eligible for the position of a Diffuse!' of Grace. 
The Infinity of Auspicious Attributes antidotal to evil, is 

•This love is symbol ized as Siiin ViUbnava Theology, sad oeTer 
is b discourse on Yedinta begun by R&uisnujacltarra without re- 
ferring to this lore (SriyahpatiU, vide Proem to Bhngnvad^ita for 
example. English-translated by me). 
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the nuriimatipn of all Divine Attributes culminating in 
1 'ejection.* Hencv the element of linte is not on the side 
of God, — God, according to the conception postulated 
abov^, beinsj Perfect 

13. Then, hate is on the side of limn "r But it has been said 
to lie umiatuial, inasmuch as it Iihs been slated (in paras- 
'.'. 10 X 11) that to love God is natural in man (/%«- 
pr&pta). How then comes this unnatural hate on the part 
of. man y Hate is no other* than win. How conies sin ? 
This leads to the inquiry of the origin of sin bnt as that 
forms no part, of the object of this paper let us reserve 
tli at question for sefinrate treatment. 

l-K To sum up. It is unnatural for man to hate God, 
Tii love Him is natural, tell^gur Saints. This relationship 
of love makes a roan to pray. He prsiy.s for nothing. To 
piayis hut the duty of an intelligent creature like man. 
To pray is what makes him huuiaD. distinguishing him from 
the kingdom of mere animal. Prayer is thus a matter of 
duty, making the possession of intelligence blessed, and 
not a barter used for buying God's grnct-. God's grace does 
nut submit to such conditions, but comes naturally from 
His all-sufficient, loving, omniscient, omnipotent, omni- 
present and perfect character. 1'niyer is thus a spontaneous 
expression of the natural love of man for (rod, asking for 
nothing; and Grace is the spontaneous expression of the 
natural love of God for man, asking for nothing, 

13. Love is Bhaltti. The Upanishads teach this. One 
l~pu.utsb.Kd (Taitiiriya) describes God as Love and Bliss 
HiMUKiii wh. A'naudam Brahmvli njajaiiat). 

A GOVINDACHARYA, 

• •[ Yiilntjrlham, Mg&'fe. 



LECTURE ON CREATION. 



(Continued from page. 28'j, ViJ. JIj 
IV 

As we promised in our last I**tnre. we are now going 
to bring forward some arguments to demonstrate that the 
only way in which the origin of the Universe may be 
accounted foi, is by creation out of nothing. 

(it) The first argument is by exclusi-m. We may ac- 
count for existence of the Universe in five ways only. 
Either the Universe came into existence by itself ; or it 
always existed as it is now ; or it was made oat of an un- 
formed, eternal, self -existent matter : or it evolved itself 
Mid emanated from God oat nf God's substance ; or, finally, 

J , ■ — — : — ■ 

* HonOB the diaoonne ill thn Vedinta On ivhat ia known u the 
' nbhaya lingo.,' and Ramauuja never ojieua a diaeourae on the 
Uirtn« without referencf to (iod'i Perfection first (vide for exani- 

j>!« 'ram to Sri Bhaanradgicii, Knglih-TnsuBtHled by me), 



it was erected out of nothing by God. Bnt of these fire 
ways of a con ting for the existence of the Universe, Soar 
were rejected, because they were found to be cither ahinrd 
in themselves, at variance with the principles of philoso- 
phy and the data of modem science, or contraiy to God's 
immutability, infinite perfection, and simplicity. There 
remains therefore the fifth hypothesis only, that namely, 
which professes the world to have lieen created tint of 
nothing hy God. 

(L) Moreover, Philosophy and Theology prove to evi- 
dence that everything that exists, save God, is contingent, 
that is to say, nothing exists with absolute necessity bnt 
God alone, and everything which is not God exists only so 
far, as He by His power originates its existence- But if 
everything which is not God owes its existence to God, it 
follows that everything is created hy God out of nothing 
namely that all being, except God alone, owes its reality 
to the creative action of God. 

{c) Again. God being infinitely perfect, Hi., Essence 
possesses the perfections of all possible creatures in a 
higher and better way, and it is therefore eminently equi- 
valent to an indefinite number of possible substances. It 
follows that seeing His Essence as it is, vy HU infinite 
intellect, He knows hy this act of cognition «t the same in- 
stant all possible things. But also His will is infinitely 
powerful, therefore He can, by a mere act of will, give 
existence *a whatever possible substance He knows, 
that is, He .can create out of nothing : and since the exis- 
tence of the Universe cannot he explained in any other 
way, it was created out of nothing by God. 

(if) Furthermore, a.* God is the self-existent Being, so 
to Him as such belongs the competency to be the JTirs/t 
cause or the Creator of the Universe. For, as existence 
is the most universal effect, it most in consequence corres- 
pond to. and be the proper effect of, the most universal 
cause. ( Cfr. St. Thomas, 1. p. q, 8. a. I ; q, 4&. a. V.} 
Existence "is the m«t universal effect, because nothiag 
can pass from state of possibility into the state of 
reality but by becoming existent. I can conceive a man 
in an ideal state, aud then he ia to me a rational animal: 
this is his essence, his definition. Bat that will not suffice 
to make him something real ; yon must add lt> it the gift of 
existence. That peculiar nature or nsence m.ist enter in- 
to composition with existence and then only you' have a 
real man, of whom you can say verily, that man exists 
Now if yon look closely into tne activity of secondary 
or created causes, you will ■ see, that tueir energy. 
their activity is limited to nature only, not to existence. 
Existence is not directly tl«) object of the aviijvty of se- 
condary causes ■ existence follows nature as ii- necessary 
result; existence is the peculiar effect of a sujieiior, of a 
more universal cause. W r hat aeendary causes properly 
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do is but to brine tiirjether inslrumentably fjie condition 
of existence: as, fru- instnuce, to join together i . material 
beings, matter and form. or actuality, or bring .matter .to 
no high a stage in - nature as to require a superior or 
spiritual form. Thus nature bring;, together in,* thopsaod 
ways oxyarc-i and hydrogen, and the existence of, water is 
its neoesB:.M-y resuls; the seed fertilizes the ovary, and the 
existence ut a jilunt or of- an =nin>*l follows, the operation 
of the secondary en rise. Created aget.ts may be said to 
co-operate with God in working ont the essence of things : 
but existence is something beyond their power; it is the 
effect of a higher cause, of that cause namely, whose very 
essence is self-existence as such. When therefore, we ask 
for that energy or power to the exertion of which the 
yni verse owes its origin, to whom should we point but 
to God, the self-existent Being, whose essence is nothing 
else but ,self-uxistence ? Who else hat He could confer 
on everything the boon of existence ? Wheels^ but He 
should have devised in His infinite intellect the essence 
of, all thyigs, and granted to them apmportional.existence ' J 
Therefore, if the Universe has had an origin at all its,. 
Architect, its Designer, its Maker, was Almighty God. 
If the vast masa of various existences have ever had 
an. ori£w>, this was due to the self-existent Being 
whose primary and proper activity aims at, and termi- 
nates in*the production of existence. Such being the 
ease, it is no wonder if God created, everything ou.t 
■ of nothing.* It could not have been otherwise. If 
the proper effect of God's activity is to produce exis- 
tence, how could any thing have existed before God exer- 
ted His activity ? Some say that God first created elemen- 
tary matter, out of which afterwards arose the world we 
behold. Let it be so : we do not jbjecfc to this view ; but 
it' should alwnys he borne in mind that pliriivfcal, chaotic 
or elementary matter also owes its existence to the First 
Cause, to the self -exi stent bems, who created elementary 
ruatter as everything ehe out of nothing. If it were not 
so, namely, if matter were aot indebted to God for its exis- 
tence, but being untreated had an eternal existi-rice of its 
own, independent of God's action, God would nor be this 
First Cause, the universal source of all things. The self- 
exiitent. the infinite Being, that is, God would no mote 
have any reasonable claim to be thought of, and worship- 
ped as the supreme and only God, Therefore if this Uni- 
verse has had any or^gin.at all, it must have Originated out 
of nothing. 

The arguments hitherto brought forward might suffice 
to prove the truth of the cteation of the world out of 
nothing; bo tl am pleased to close this last, Lecture on 
Creation with some consideration on Matter and- life 
which alone can prove beyond any reasonable doubt that 
the only way of explaining the origin of the world is ly 
rrebttem out of nothing, 



In the first lecture we discussed together , the possibility 
of the eteruity of matter, l^e heard ■ then Professor 
Charles A. Young suy that ■' energy is unceasingly 
dissipated by the processes which maintain the present 
lite of the universe, and this dissipation of energy can hive 
but one ultimate result, that of ab=olnte stagnation, wlicn 
a uniform temparature has been everywhere attained. If 
we cany our imagination backwards, we reach at last a 
beginning of things which has.no intelligible antecedent; 
if forwards, an end of things in stagnation/' This is tlw 
conclusion of true science at the end of the nineteenth 
century. But materialism on the contrary declarer that 
" matter a pritnorolial substance, self-existent, without con- 
seiovs-ness or life, is the origin of all that exists, from the 
inorganic stone op to man,"(Buchner, Kraft and stoff.) And 
Moleschott says that " creation is only the affinity of 
matter, from which earth,, air, and water are evolved into 
growing and intelligent being,' (Moleschott, kreislau 
des lebens p. H4.) 

Now, the essence or nature of matter is, of all things, 
most obscure and inexplicable, and whatever progress 
science has made, the question remains insoluble. Vet in 
reference to it, abstract Dynamics lay down the following 
laws. I Matter has the property of inertia, in virtue of 
which it is incapable of varying in any way its state of 
rest or motion. It may lie the sport of forces for a 
length of time, but so soon as they cease to net it remains 
in the state in which it was left until they recommence 
their action on it. Hence whenever we And the state of * 
piece of matter changing, we. conclude that it is under the 
action of a force or forces. This law is known as the first 
among Newton's Laws of Motion. II. Whatever matter 
may be, the other reality in the physical universe, energy, 
which is never found nnassocinted with matter, depend* 
in all its widely varied forms upon motion of matter. 
Therefore potential energy, like kinetic energy, depends 
upon motion. (Newton's Principia: Thomson and Tsit. 
Nat iral Philosophy ; Maxwell's Inertia, etc.) 

Now these two laws being taken for granted, we thus 
argue; Matter in itself is ' inert, it cannot be therefore 
self-existent. For the self -existent Being mast have 1 in 
itself the cause of its existence, otherwise it is not self- 
existent. But matter in itself is merely passive, that in 
to. say, indifferent t. rest or motion, and remains in the 
same state until changed by some external impetus. If 
matter, therefore, when existing, does not possess in itself 
the cause of its own motion, how can it be self -existent Y 
GrantiLg that matter is not self-moving, botr can -we grant 
that it is self-existent P We refer every change we find i» 
matter to some external impetus and shall we say that 
matter is self -existent f Materialists say that creation ia 
the potential energy of matter from which everything that 
exists np to man is developed. But, in the name of ♦me 
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science we answer that, potential energy like kinetic 
energy, depends apon motion, and matter does not possess 
in itself the cause of its own m.-tion. Mattel-, therefore. 
•dotati nut pomes* in it-self the cause of its own being, and 
consequently it must have been caused by the first Mover 
wf the universe — the Greator of all, God — and canned ont 
of nothing;. 

ttife affoidx us Another argument tor establishing the 
Truth of the creation of the woild ont of nothing. t.'nless 
we are disposed to take refuge in miracle* or mysteries, 
say the Materialists, " we must admit that the first living 
beings wore formed out of the earth by the free generative 
power of matter itself. " (Hanneister, Geschichtedev 
SchofFnng). But u^ainst this unwarrantable ass.mption 
trne science proclaims thatthe old saying " Omne vivani 
above has .'jeen fnlty confirmed, and has found more 
acoorale expression in the formula " that all life, both 
vegetable and animal, originates from a cell." (Vs. 
•Ouenstedt ' iScluiden ; I'lrici: Huxley quoted by II. 8. 
•Bowdcn. Xatiiral Religion, J*. ISA,) 

All life, therefore originates From u coll. Hut whence 
is tlie first cell ? Xot from matter beearsc. (a) to produce 
life, kinetic force is absolutely necessary and matter in 
itself in inert, nor without motion possesses any kinetic 
or potential forue at all. (b) The perfect cannot proceed 
from the imperfect, and matter is inlinitely inferior" ro 
any living germ, however infiiiitcsinial it may be. (c) 

Any greater degree of intensity of the physico-chemical 
processes of matter, any increase of light, heat, electricity, 
and 'the like, shove their nornal degree of energy, weakens, 
ins tend of strengthening, vital power, and after a certain 
point of intensity utterly destroys all organic life. 
Coiute*|neiitly, to assame that to l>e the rante of production 
of organic life which is pernicious and destructive of its 
existence, is a self-evident cnti udictiuii." fU, Waiiger 
•jaoted by H. S. Howdeu.) (d) Life is n force of its own 
kind, specifically distinct- from everything we sec in 
matter. It cannot be therefore attributed to a ante, 
which in !tse>( lias not the elements uecessary to its 
development, u-'j Neither can the origin of life lie ex- 
plained by Darwin's theory. Kor the theory of the genesis 
of species involves the negation of the objective reality of 
the idea or specific essence, containing it substantia) liveli- 
ness of character and form, and tin power of producing 
itself withiu the limits of its own nature. It confounds 
accidental varieties with substantial transformation and 
artificial means with natural processes It is contrary to all 
historical experience, and the constant fact of tho sterility 
til hybrids : it stands in contradiction with itself in the 
bearing of the two i»«» of the struggle for life and natu- 
ral selection, which woll restrict i-ather than widen the 
limits of development, and keep the species within their 
own. Itouodai-iee, rather than expand them into new forms 



and modes of existence, (f) Finally, life cannot 
have c -iginatrd from matter, because life is quite 
unprodnceable by mere mechanical or chemical means. 
With all onr progress in natural science, no one has ever 
seriously thought that a living body could be produced 
from the crucible, nor a plant, nor even the lowest moss, 
" We are doubtless able," says Lieb ; g, " to adapt, alter, 
intensify, and neutralise the cohesive forces in the atoms 
of organic combinations. We can, by the combination of 
two, three, or four organic atoms, create molecules of a 
higher order, or we can resolve such combinations back 
into their constituent atoms, But we cannot, from its 
constituent elements, produce even one of these organic 
combination. No laboratory will ever create a cell, a 
muscle, a nerve, in a word, any trully living particle of. an 
oi-ganisrn." tehemisclie Briefe, I t 2-V2.) 

Therefore, man cannot directly produce any living being 
He can only apply the active to the passive principle^ the 
seed to the germ, the life-giving fluid to the ovary, and 
life will ensue in a manner secret, mysterious and altogether 
beyond compel heusiou. In the fecundation and successive, 
development of all germinal cells there is at work a secret 
agent which out of inorganic substances makes organic 
combinations, and out of dead matter, through the instru- 
mentality of secondary causes produces a living being. The 
secret Agent is God. (he creator and preserver of the 
universe. 

Now we shall ask again If ihe first living celt was 
not from mattei, whence W*sit? Whence came, the fjrst 
living germ that gradually evolved into a peifecf being!* 
Shall we say that it arose by chance t and that life is dne 
to a haphazard 't But evry sensible man knows that, 
nothing arises Vy haphazaid. much less a settled order of 
organic heing. If, therefore, neitter matter nor chance 
can be appealed to, in onk-r to explain the origin of life 
upon earth, we must conclude that life owes its origin to 
God, who out of nothing created the first man, the firsu 
animal, the first tree, the first herb, the Hist element of 
matter, the hist atom, the aggregation of which formed 
the plastic root of the material wnrh 1 

To sum up. Kith*]- we must admit that l lie problem i,f 
the origin of (he univei-se is a mystery altogether beyond 
solution, or we have to proclaim with the christian Bible 
that " in the beginning t!od created heaven and earth. 
The first alternative may perhaps be deal' to man's pride, 
who chooses to confess himself ignorant of, rather than 
submit to his creator : bu, the second alternative is the 
consoling *aith of million-, and the verdict of science 
declaring that " there was a beginning, and that for it n a 
force where of she takes cognisance can ai-onnt. 

G. Bactmi.i. !*. J. 
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iiV JoMAH 'H.l'l-irl.l', M. A., 1-, 

The commonest excuse for taking the life of an animal 
is "that it has no soul " Is thia true f And if so, how- 
da we know it 't Revealed religion Hoes not say so. It is 
only the d.>gma of ignorant selfishness which can say defi- 
nitely and emphatically " Animals have no hereafter.'' 

Many u nation-aye, one as highly developed as the 
Jewish in the time of the Maccabees — has denied that 
women are ht to enter the heaven of the blessed, and if 
they have a future sit all. it must be in the Gehenna (if 
destruction. 

" Animals have no consciousness of n future life, anil 
therefore have no future life V Docs ibis follow ? There 
ace, mm\ have been, isces of vteu who have had _io 
consciousness of a future life ; have the}', because of this, 
no future life ? Mo those who claim immottality to man 
because < if his consciousness of a fnture life, deny it to 
those who. in a fixed creed of atheism, have no belief in 
a soul entity apart from a chemical vitality .' Would 
they deny a future existence to idiots and lunatics on the 
g_ onnd of inability to formulate thought which cnu be 
projected beyond the limit of temporal existence ? I think 
not. Why then should such arguments be valid iu the 
case of low er animals '" 

Let as lake on* of the most striking argument* in favour 
of human existence after dealt — the incompleteness and 
consequent injustice of the present life, considered as the 
totality of human existence. The fathers eat sour grapes 
and the children's teeth are see on edge. Why should 
the children thus snffer if they have had no past and will 
nave no fntnre " A child is born into the silence and 
darkness of a living tomb, eighties*, dnmb, deaf, and 
often suffering daily pain. The poor creature mysteri- 
ously comes into th's world and lives on in patient. 
pro*rocted existence until, as an old mat., this mockery 
<n" a man passes beyond the veil. Hut if the touch of the 
skilled teacher can get into the dark, secret chamber of 
this tortui-cd soul, the ttrst lesson taught is that " Goi> 

is ljtrtT," 

ThU would he a gaunt Hi, a starting skeleton of hypo- 
crisy, if this life were nil. The very thought picture of 
each a case a thrown on the scree a of God's love proves 
more forcibly than any argumen' can prove, that this life 
is not nil, but that there shall come a great awakening, a 
new visit ti, and a restitution, vheu the incomplete pots 
on .perfection. 



Let me illustiate my meaning more fnllv. A noble 
soldier duces the rain of bullets to, save a wunnded eom- 
rftde, and falls dead upon* his friend's body. A saintly 
hero crosses sen and land to bring the knowledge of God 
to barbarous ruces, and when he arrives among them they 
torture and slay him. A husband and father, noble and 
gentle, joins a rescuing party and descends a pit. A fall 
of the roof crushes him to death, and from a blighted home 
the sunshine goes out for ever. But the drunken sot, who 
is a terror to his wife, and a curse to his children, is res- 
cued alive to continue has career. An orphan girl, in the 
innocence of her love and confidence, gives all her treasure 
to a man, and despoiled and ruined, sinks into a shame 
from vSich she will never rise again, and into n disgrace 
from which death alone will free her. Upon a happy vill- 
age-life, where all is joy and peace, there breaks the storm 
of war, which others have kindled, and property, wonnde 
starvation, and death are dealt out with a lavish band. 
We change the scene ; a slave raider is there, men ore 
carried off to be sold to a hopeless, life- long misery, and 
woman to brutalities which they would embrace death to 
escape. 

If there were no post and no future life, these tragedies 
of human suffering would cry out in bleeding, burning, 
tongue, that there is uo Goi>, and noGoou. But believing 
that there is a God, and that this God is Good, the inexo- 
rable fact is borne in upon us that there mast have been 
a pust, life to overy one of us, orthtit there will lie a future 
life for every one of as, or that both a past and fntnre cau- 
nect this little span of life, and unite it into the perfection 
of a great whole. 

Has this no farther lesson to teach us 'r Are men able 
by the force of p resting, age-long experience to grasp a 
future life for themselves, and deny it for women '* Are 
they able at length to include women in the circle of God's 
love, and cxelnde all others of His creatures 't The same 
laws c" physical life hold good, from the lowest hit of bio- 
ptasnt.c jelly to the highest- form of man. Who shall say 
that the natural laws by which God has developed mind 
and soul consciousness in man are not equally applicable 
jmri i*t*tii in the evolution of all life "i If the inexplicable 
sufferings of man, the inequality of terrible burdens, form 
■a logical argument for a fntnre life in his case, why should 
it not do the same i*i me case of animals, who suffer just 
as nniqually, just as inexplicably, just as terribly, as man 
suffers 'f May we not conclude that in God's hand there it 
a slave for every wound of theirs, too : a croWu for every 
cross of theirs too : n recompense of life for every broken 
heart nmoiig them ? The same things occur in animal life 
as in human life. The Gelert. vho saves the child by 
fighting with the wolf, is killed by his master in the sad- 
den anger of an irrevocable misrakc. The great St. Ber- 
nard, braving the bitter frost to save a wayfaring strange* 
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is <lnshed over a piwipiec by a block of ice. mid is broken 
intnu Lhoust.uil pieces. Tlie brave Newfoundland leaps 
iut«F tier stormy waves to save the drowning child, nnil 
c\ li;nist.L((. Iicalen helpless against n rock. The 
wen. \ i;art-ho:>e, stud 1-ln- patient, ass livi- mil ii slavery of 
g-tniled over- work, in which scanty fund uud abort hours 
of strop arc Hit', only solaces horn the daily monotony of 
slingi-.tg toshes, heavy blows, panting breath, and straining 
niti-i-t»f» Mobbed of love. miIiIiihI of the joyis of pai-ctitago. 
ml.lx-il of narf, labour ami toil is their portion, until limp- 
ing and spavined, the. horror* of the knacker',, y;ml route 
at. n hfippy r«-l-.ai*e fnun sulTeiiug. 

I have of t-en -dinridercd as I have wen row which 
lm<l been torn from her home in America, awl Koiight 
hit hfr in a ship ihe horrors' of which huve Uten described 
i.!- Iieyoud description " lauded by tin; help of ploutifnl 
blows in n l*oiidnn dock, nnd then eaughl by a cliiiiu 
l brown over her bonis, and dumped by a windlass into a 
sl*ug)it«r-botu<c. With lulling tongue and starting 
eyeball*, *he is goaded on, inch by inch, through those 
moment* which must, l«j to her as eenlurM*.-*. and as she 
«il«lly tries tu break away, she .slips oil the lloor, sloppy 
with I'wls of blood Hat she must stand In her doom, 
Nu a cmel poke, or a twist of the fail briugs her In her 
feel again, to lie dragged on nnd ou, until, pressed close 
In the fatal ling, with uvery nerve on tension, and 
Mii|fUiwh axpressed in evory Hbie of her body, the pcflnted 
a*e come* down with a crnsh into the sknll. Happy is 
t I.C' cow if that aim be true, and the last shiver then passes 
through her sins-ins frame. 

I have filtered the vivisection prison, and heard the 
piuvnx mannings o( the victims. The poor cuts have put 
nut their paws through the bars, and behind piteuttsly. 
Miid all that 1 cnnld give them was (nil lone)- of 

ix>aijKt*sioii. The timid, imocont guinea-pigs were 
there, pat into tho same <»({es from whence others had 
gww- to their long home, nnd whose tortures were ion 
over lifati-imwluil The helpless little rabbits looked 
up at me half stupidly, for the poison in their lood had 
happily begun to dull their senses, and left only Hie dead 
hum nt the blunted pain upon them. The pathetic, 
implcriug cries of the wits will remain with mc as long 
km life lasts, and tell nie nloic fmeibly limit words ran 
siieak. that they, too, have a future uf ■' itopcnsi. 

Tlie argument, is the sunn,' : the premise's are the .^i ■ 

the nmclurtioii is the same. Mado perfect by differing 
i« as much applicable ti> the •■» li«r atiigus of life as ti. 
ihe latter, n* fittingly appropriate to the suffering animal 
in nun-hnman shape w!.o has much humanity, us 10 i lie 
suffering animal in human shape who h.is little humanity. 
it the heart be broken, whether of man, woman. i>r faith- 
fat hcumJ, there shnll lie spvee in tlie Heaven of the 
6 



ItiHnite to heal it. if tlie opening soul has been bruised 
nnd cm. hed. whether it he funned within the greasy 
covering of tt Greenland*!-, the black skin oT u negro, or 
the tawny hiile of a mother lion deprived of her whelp, 
there is hope nay. trurc is faith -that it, shall be bound 
np again. 1 1' xelf-xiiri itiev lias been lost, if ihho or animal 
hns throw n away his life in vain to save another, it shall 
be found and restored again in the great Herenftet- II 
all the tender love of n mother, the anguish of child-birth, 
the cares ami solicitude the toil, the labours, ftud Mrlf- 
stinting to give the best of her lite tu her offspring, he 
common to ei cut ion. then creation in common sbn.ll appeal 
by a common sufferings of motherhood tu a common life 
in the Hereafter. Understanding the continuity of all 
life, we shall be able to understand something move of the 
universal Love of God. a love not restricted to a few 
creatures called men, but widely extended to nil Hit- 
creation. We shall be able to grasp more of the inspired 
meaning of the poet, who uttered n. trnt'i, the whole of 
which is barely understood, when he sang — 

That iioilmiif uslkfc with aimleha fi*t. 
That unl ecu lift fcliull be destroyed. 
ill 1 east nf rubbihli to Itic void, 
When ricit l.nth iiinde tlie pile coiuple';, 

Thk Hk i:\r.D o»- tuf (jolI'EN Auk. 
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Sit;.. 

In the etiltv ict ion rbat the lime has come when u serious 
etfti 1 should be made for the ii iprovemenL of the vernacu- 
lar literature of Southern India, and that Tor any effort to 
l>c successful it should receive the sympathy and active 
cooperation of intelligent and influential people, we take 
the liberty to make this appeal to you. For some time 
past, the question hao attracted much public attention, and 
anions; the proposals mailc for cariyiug out this object is 
the establishment of au Oriental Side in the University. 
The public does not know what shape the final decision of 
the University may take or whether any decision will be 
arrived at immediately. It is also p'-ohable that the De- 
partment «>f Public Instruction will.nl no dstarit date, 
consider the desirability of instituting adequate public 
examinations in the classical and the chief vernacular 
languages of this Presidency That these efforts are cal- 
culated tu promote the progress cf vernacular literature 
there can be t;o doubt. Hut the present appeal is on behalf 
of an attempt which aims at the same end by following 
diffeifnt, and, as we believe, -nore piactical method*. It 
is necessary that our vernacular literature should improve 
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in breadth than in depth in other word.-), should be- 
an iuKtrnmeiit of the education of tlio poo ile rather 
than remain the property of * few gifted scholars, 3Fg 
literature i»n l>e healthy or jirogrcssive if it does not 
reflect, the feelings of the people, ii.strimt their minds, and 
fustor the) ■ honourable ambition*. The expansion of 
peopled intelligoiu.e and activity, and th« expansion of 
their literature should act hikI react on each oilier. Much 
as worevciothe past, we nmi-t admit that the progress 
of the nation requires an asKitimilfttion of west-cm ideas 
tad cooEsqnentty the improvement of the vernaculars for 
the adequate expression of these ideas. We a*e, therefore 
■if opinion that any attempt which is limited to the object 
of preserving the old I )i-a vidian classical works, however 
valuable in certain respects these may he, '-an only be 
one-skied and can do good only in a very limited Held. In 
order that (food result* may be attained, which will benefit 
the bulk of the community and be fav -reaching, the attempt 
should be directed towards the development of fi^sh litea- 
tnre on uodern lines. It is hoped that the establishment 
of an association, consisting of persons interested in the 
improvement, of Vernacular literatim 1 on these lines, will 
help in the accomplishment of the ohjects that wc havo 
indicated above. In the accompanying papers you will 
And the objects of the association, nnd the mu&ns by 
whfch they are to be attainted definitely stated. We feci 
confident that thef wilt commend themtselvey to von, and 
if tboy do. wo request that yon will be so good as to 
intimate t<< M. K. By. V. T. Sesnediirtcbaiiyar, Pniiuaip- 
palcam. Madras, your willingness to have yonr name 
mgistoiind as a member. 

\\'b remain. 
Stu, 
Yours faithfully. 
T. M. Ai'iT Vvtm \<;Aiit, 
T Hahnimubv ill I'M. iv u:. 
H. X Alt A VAX.* Rai". 
V. T. SksHadki.ii.'Jiakiv \c, 
(1. SvitttAHMAXvA lvi i:. 
K. VrcKsAiJXiuv V.iJffi 1 1 

1'ixi'xjedings of a preliminary meeting in 

connection with the 

"SOUTH INDIAN ORAVID1 AN SANGHAM" 

MH rit Pacbaiyappn's Hall Madras, at :i P. M. on 

Saturday, the .1th Maivh |H!W. 

Pnutnt. Dawan Bahadur Che Hon'ble Mr, Justice Sub- 
rahmnnya Aiyar Av«rg*l nnd about 30 Native Gentlemen, 
hesiu.es a laiye number of indents of the college depart- 
-meat, interested in the movement. 



Dewan Bahadur the Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Subramanya Alyar Avargal C. !.•£. in the 
Chair. 

Resolved that an Association by the naue of the ' Snitih 
liuliah Dravidiau Sauijlmni be formed and that 11 Com- 
mittee, consisting of the following' gentlemen, be appo^)- 
ted to revise the draft circular proposed to he issued to the 
public, to draw up a scheme in respect of the aims anil 
objects of the Sangham, mid to adopt the accessary mea- 
sures to convene an inaugural meeting as early as possible 
M. R, Ry., V '1*. Si;xHAi>i:iArn.\imAi; Am.., (1« h<- 

T B\i..i>i miaka Ml'hAMVA'; Avi.., 
,, T. Ramakhishxa Pii.ni Am... 

Rao Bahaihi: K. Yiiumum:ah Paxtti.i Gai. , 
M, R. Ry.. 31. Skshaiuki Sastuiv.iu Avt. , 
(i. Si iihaiimama Ivi:b Am".. 
M. Ran''.m'hakiyak Am... 
S. Ramjiaii Ciikttivai; Avt.. 
T. M. Aeii Nki>ini;ai'| Avi,, 
H. Nakavaxa Ral Avi., 
„ .S. MamjisHa Rat Avi... 

Uewan RA.i.vm i: Y. Ki.-ishnam.uhai.iv \i. Aw. 
M. R. Rv.. M. Khishva Avi... 

RKV. Mil. J. \iS7„\VA s, 

M. R. Rv., (' V. Swamixatha An.\t; Avt„, 
4 - 

Proceeding's of the Committee at its 
Meetings on the 9th,* 16th, 20th, 28th, 
and 30th, March and 6th April 1 899. 

1. Resolved that the name of the Association he the 
■' Iftaritia Biiuithn S'titgktihi.' 

11. Resolved thnt the object* of the Suui'lniio be : 

(i) Publication of ancient Dravidifui works: 

(2) Prodofition nnd development of Tir&vidian 
literature on niodern lines. 

LI. Itesolved that t ho following means he adopted for 
canying out the objeitts or the Si*nghura : — 

(L) That a j.,urnat be published by the Sanghani 
in each of the four principal Dravidian 
language.. \h. m Tantfl. Tflttga. Mtilaynlaiu 
and t.ianuresc. 

(2) That lectures in the above languages be deli- 
vered, from time to time, under the auspices 
of the Smrgham. on such subjects hh arcs 
within the wrone of the Surinam.' 

(8) That standard books on scientific and literary 
subjects lie published in the above languages, 
or grants-in-aid Le r* ered for their pobli- 
catiou, as the Rangham may deem expedient, 
or necessary. 
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(J>) That prizes and medals be awat dud in i-ocognititm 

of merit in original works, 
(•"■) That honoraria W off Ted for translations ainl 

adaptations of prescribed works. 
\*i) That the Saogham determine, by periodical 

conferences of competent persons or by 

other means, suitable expressions to convey 

scientific anil technical ideas. 

IV. Kosolved that tin- iSangliam ttoH&ist ,-f 
(i) Patrons, 
In) Life-members, 
oii) Houoiii'y Member*, anil, 
(iv) Ordinary Memuer." 1 , 

PnHranus shall l>e those tylm fti'b* chy>*iii as such by 
'lie SangrWn. 

I.d.r".-M':»iJi''.iy shall be those who, coutt'ibnte not 
lens than Rs, l->0 t« Hie funds of thr 
Saogham, 

H-M-n-afij Membtu-f sinili bo those who, whether ihoy 
are otherwise connected with the Saugham 
or not, are chosen as snch, in consideration 
of distinguished literary work done in 
loauectiou with the Druvidimi languages 
and literature!). The total number of 
such momlxjrs shall not exceed "2A. 

iJriiiwyihutiu'i-* sba'l consist of thosa paying an 
r.nnaal subscription of rlv*! Rupees. 

V, Resolved thai, i li<- m.ttia^cmem of the .San«rhain 
vest, in an executive board "f the members. 

VI, Resolved that ;t Cotitnuttisu eja-;istiiis{ "l the fol- 
lowing gentlemen he appointed to draw up an appeal in 
English, Tamil, Tel usju, Malayalfim and Catiaivse to the 
public, explaining the objects of the Sanjfham and invit- 
ing support, to issue the same and Li> plaec the l iplies 
before the nevt meeting early in July. 

M. ft. Ky- T. SI, Ant Ni:i.i:.\«;ak. 

T. B.U.AM.SI>AliA Mbl'tl.ll lis. 

If. Xabamsa R.u. 
V. T. St:siiAi>niA.*i!Ai:iv 
„ It, Si;ntiin.\r.YNVA ..iv.ti;. 

Rao Bahai'u; K. V , im>twv..tM Pvmm.. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



fln a letter, veceived during the month, we gather 

that every care is being bes- 
I>r. J^ln.-* lu-«- , , ,, ,, s ,. 

vyctatkam. towed both On. the annotation 

and printing of the book to make it, 

valuable in every way. He is also arranging with the 

Press authorities to reproduce the illustrations whiiA will 

lfire both English and Indian readers a more vivid idea of 

fhings. Wc extract the following passage* also f:om the 

samp, which will not fail to interest our leaders much. 

• 

• • 

" J shall be very glad if the view I give of the Stddbatita. 
Religion and philosophy should in any way counteract: the 
thoroughly unphilosophical and irreligious perversion-; of 
Btrddhisin which are current. The fact is that the 
protest on behalf of God, the soul, and immortality yiade 
by the '- Santaua Gnrne" is one of the greatest attractions 
to mc. 1 feel as if a real student of those works must 
b'^d the Holy gospels arid Psalms which are the joy and 
strength of my own heart, very much akin to the real 
senpe of this admirable system." 

• * 

I need not assure yon and many other South Indian 

friends with what entire affection I regard them and how 

earnestly 1 offer my humble prayers oa their behalf. 

What litile life is left me will be expended is Tamil. In 

the other world, 1 have some how the conviction that I 

may talk Tamil with mioy good rnen, whom I sbmlt 

understand more thoroughly than I can now. I «omz*end 

to your guardianship all my publications which J should 

like to know were circulating much more largely than? 

they do now, 

• 
• * 

Is the omi-xe of his recent jcoruey to Nepaul in search 

nl Sanscrit manuscripts and inscriu 
An old and iiii« Msm. . • .t i— • -x i /• 

<rf Rtanja Pun,.,.,, tions for the University of Cam- 

bridge, Mr. Cecil Bendall, who 
lately retired from the staff of the Department of Orients! 
Literature in the British Museum, made, says the London 
correspondent of the Mn iu-ln-<ter < ! nnrdittn, some discoveries 
of early mauur-eripfs ,,f great interest and value in 
relation tu the literary history of India, Kw insrauce, 
the extant l'urauas have been pronounced bj most c itical 
scholars to bo quite modern compilations, the oldest of 
them not eariie' than the ninth century. A. D, nnd in 
this Cunoectiou it is of grea* importance thnt a manuscript 
of a considerable portion of the Stands Puiunn, written 
not later than the sixth centuty, A. I)., has come to light in 
Nepaul, snl has lieen acquired for the collection of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Mr. Bendall i^-as °kle to spend 
many davs in the examination of the Maharaja's splendid 
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r ..ili-.n« i of manuscripts and he came aecross wh old 
cvptes of the poems of Vidyupati. whose wur'.s have 
hitherto bt*u chiefly known from poor modernised editions 
uf no arcvnnt for- the Irugaurtic student. Tie WW 
HtaiiDMiipt will probably prove of g~eat value fur settling 
the difficult problem ns to what tlu language used by 
Vidvupati actually va*. Mr. Bendall also discovered 
about fifteen new inscriptions, most of which are of 
considerable ftntiqnity and importance for the history ol 
ancient Kepanl. He fon»d modern Nepaul and its 
population, with their customs and superstitions, 
promising field for the student of ethnology or folklore, 
and waft specially struck with the parallelism which lie 
uoticed between some of the features and practices of 
Roman Catholicism and of the Buddhist religion in 
Nepaul. This resemblance between the Nepaulese form 
of divine worship and that of the Catholic Churches is. 
however, not peculiar to that country, as Lord Curxou 
informed Mr. Bendall that he had himself observed it in 
ntanv othe-- Buddhistic conntries. 



* * 



Ak illus'ratiug what the Rev. Doctor says about Bud- 
dhistic preversions, wc may refer to 
^.Um 11 " tlT " f rt '"'" what apP^rs above the signature 
of a Master of Arts and a Vidya 
JBhusan to boot in the April number of the Mahabodhi 
journal. Th~ master of Arte in proceeding to. repudiate 
the aspersions against Buddhists that they are irrecoverable 
■Vaiiikft, that they believe neither in the existence of God. 
ni j in that of the individual sjnl, and that their Xirvaitti 
which if their Sv.mmavi Unuma i» utter extinction, gives a 
novel definition otNastih'ct. He savs the word is very vague 
and if may mean disbelief (1) id future births ( !i; in God (3) 
oi' in rhe sunl (4) or in any eternal substance. And He 
exoDemt-s Buddhism under the first definition. Coming to 
the second definition, lie asks ' what is God ';' If (tod is 
sjuonyiuons with the Govtrnur of the Universe, then oar 
learned scholar says there is no God, and" calls in aid of 
Buddhism, the mosi advanced scientists of the day and 
asserts that the only real Governor is men's Koruta : And if 
God nitans karma, then, he safely argues that Buddhists 
are theists. Under xhc third head, he defines soul as the 
component of ideas 'transmitted in Karma and he quotes 



Dr. Paul Cavils who says, " In a word, tbeif' is no entity, 
or soul substratum or soul substance that is (Kissessed of 
sensations, impulses and •awf'ttr ideas;, but all the sensations 
impulses and motor ideas uf a man sue themselves part 
and parcel of his soul. And from a misappreheusiofc of 
the phrase that the soul is neither tk> Sat nor Ami, he say:i 
that Buddlut really meant a. higher kind i«f thinti which is 
neither existent nor non-existent. And he says, on the fifth 
point that in Nirvana., the soul m-'M" enters \\\ii> St'nyatu. 
bat be defines £invyat,i as a place of Htfnge. i.e.. it enters 
its own refuse after its illusions are all gone Tbe waste 
of intelligence displayed in this special pltading is so 
patent that we refuse to go into its illogicalit'es. But a 
correspondent in the Hindu, who styles himself Oharma- 
prya surpasses this M.A. uhd surpasses himself in his 
defence of Buddhism. He says that all religions arc at bot- 
tom atheistic ; some are unconscious of their atheism, 
others only semiconxjous : while a few like Buddhism are 
conscious of atheism and he further adds that the theist'a 
belief in God plays very small part iu the practical lives of 
men that und, even Saukura did not believe in the existence 
of a Personal God. And he lifts up his Btdhi i whatever 
it may mean) to the Highest Pedestal of the Unknown 
God, and enlarges very much about its far reaching Power 
and influence. We are however glad to think that both 
the " Hindv " and the ' ; Indian Social Reformer " have 
expres|ed themselves outspokenly that it is net possi- 
ble to revive Buddhism in India and that it will neither 
bo necessarv nor beneficial. 



*% 



The Humanitarian League:-- 

The eighth Annual Meeting of the Huiminiturmu League 
was held at St. Martin's Town Hall on Tuesday afternoon 
and was followed in the evening by a hugely attended 
Conversazione of members and friends. The Report for 
1898 bows a continued increase in the strength and acti- 
vity iflthe League, which, in addition to its central com- 
mittee, has now four special Departments o. c aling with the 
questions of Criminal Ij&w and Prison Reform, Sports, 
Humane Diet and Dress, .and Lectures to Children, 
Copies of the Report, with othor information, can be 
obtained from the Hon, Sec. 5:1 Chancery Lane- \\\ C. 
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(Coittinued from I'Utjc 

Ad h I Kara n a 8. 

Eenee is h« a knower. f > f - iii- 19:-. 
[n the preceding section it has been shewn that 
Jitti is eternal. Again, a donbt arises as to whether 
lie lias knowledge inherent in him or not. 

(pr'irvajinhsha:) — Jtva is not endued with knowledge 
inherent in hia nature. For, in the •■'ruti " The two, 
the one knowing and other unknowing," it is d^daied 
that jiva is ignorant, Therefore quite unknowing is 
jivii who is mere Consciousness (chuitanv? ) in essence. 
lint in virtue ot the power of M?.va, lie is endued 
-with the body and sense-organs and is bound by 
egoism, which makes him regard himself to be a roan 
or a god and perceive such objects as a cloth ;ind a 
pot to bs external to himself. Thus he passes from 
wf.ild to wo-ld. As possessing knowledge only in 



the state of samsara, jiva is not a knower in his 
essential nature. Otherwise, huw can he attain 
salvation 

(Siddhanta): — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows. This A'tman (jiva) is a knower. Manas is 
the knowledge constituting his essential attribute, as 
may be seen from the following s'rutis 

*' He who feels ' I smell this,' he is A'tmar, he 

sees by manas those objects of desire which are 
in the region of Brahman and is delighted."* 

*' Manas is his divine eyp.' J * 

Wherefore he is a knower in himself. 

As to the contention thst in virtue of the power of 
Mivi't, he is a knower in the state of samsara, we 
admit that it is true. By associa'ion with materia! 
manas, jiva indeed transmigrates as the enjoyer of 
pleasure and pain, as the knower identifying hjmsell 
with the bodv and the egoism, while his inherent 
power of intelligence is overpowered by the power of 
Maya. But, when be shakes off the connection with 
the triple dirt by knowledge and constant contem- 
plation of Brahman, then he beoooies equal to Brah- 
man, and, with his inherent unsnrpossed attribute of 

•Chhiup. 8-1!. 
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knowledge then manifesting itself, he is sa'd to be 
liberated. 

Moreover, * the sruti,' " Delighting in prana and 
enjoying by manas,"* gives us to understand that 
Brahman has a natural Bense-org:.n iu the form of 
manas by which Be perceives His own uusnrpassed 
bliss. From this we may understand that the liberated 
jiva, as possessed of simiUr attributes, is endued with 
manas, an internal sense organ quite independent of 
the e^tefnal organs of sensation, p.nd which is a means 
of enjoying his own inherent bliss. The sriUJ which 
speaks of' the two as " the knowing and the unknow- 
ing " implies only that jiva is of limited knowledge. 
It'declaies that Parames' vara who is not a ?amsarin 
is omniscient. Wherefore, while in samsira. A'tman 
is of limited knowledge, and when liberated he is 
omniscierit. Tims A'tman is a knower. 



Adhlkarana. 9. 

(As the srnti Epeals of his) departure, going and returning, 
(A'tman is very small), (H. Hi- 20 

As the A'tman, who bas been proved to be a 
knower ir the preceding section, is declared to have 
a departure and so od, he must he very small (aim) 
>n size. Here a doubt arises as to whether this holds 
good or not 

{Pilrvapakihu :) — He cannot be very small (aim). 
As the S'rnti "This A'tman is, indeed, great and 
vmborr>"t shows that jiva is all-pervading, and as 
the sruti " I have surpassed the whole nniverse"J 
shows thiit, by pervading all, he has surpassed the 
whole universe, this A'tman must be all-pervading 
from all standpoints of view. 

(Siddh'mta ; v > — -As against the foregoing we hoid 
as follows This A'tman is arm, i. e., extremely small, 
because thes'ruti speaks of his departure, his going 
and returning- His departure is thus declared : 
" With that flash, that A'tman departs."^ " His going 
>s declared in the following words : those who depart 
from this world goto the moon."|| His return is thus 
spoken of " from that world they come back to this 
world for action."! If jiva be all-pervading, his 
departure, going and returning cannot be explained. 

• Taitt-vp. 1 -6 

t Bri-TJp. C-*. 

JToitt-Up. 3-20. 

fBri-TJp. 8-4. 

t| Kanihitaki-Upanishad, 1-3. 

«[ Bri-Up- 5*. 



It is true that A'tinBn, though a!l-pervading, may 
be said to depart when separated from the body ; but 
going and returning cannot thus be explained as the 
Butrak&ra says 

ind (Because) the last two (oan ha accomplished' 
by himself (Tl. Hi. ai.) 

A'tman must be extremely small, inasmuch as the ^ 
I;ist two, namely, going and returning, can be accom- 
plished only by himself. As to the s'rnti " Atman 
is great and unborn," it occurs in a section treating of 
I's'vara, and does not therefure refer to jiva. As to 
his surpassing the whole universe by his all pervasive- 
ness, it has to be explained as referring to hte liber- 
ated jiva whose s'akti or intelligence coming into 
manifestation on the removal of the veil of dirt,. 
sends out its rays every when-. Therefore Atman is 
quite small. 

Sutrakara raises an objection and answers : 

(If you say that Ee is) not small because- of the s'rnti 
teaching the contrary, {we say) no, because it is a different 
section. (II. Hi. 22.) 

(Objection. ) — The s'rttti '' That Atman is indeed 
great and unborn" shows that jiva is not small. 

(Answer:'' — No; because this s'ruti occurs in a sec- 
tion treating of Parames' vara, commencing thus : 

" He who knows and contumplates A'tman, elc.' ** 
And because of the very word and measure 311. ill- 23. ) 

He is spoken of as aim, as extremely small, in the 
following B'ruti : 

" This extremely small A t man can be known by the 
mind he in whom pi-ana has entered five-fold." t 

And his measure is also given in the following srnt: 

■'The lower one is indeed known to be. in size like 
the point of the iron thoDg at the end of a whip."J 

1 hus A'tmart is extremely small. Measuring consists 
in citing a thing which is like an atom a,ad declaring 
that A'tman is of that size. 

If jiva be very small, whence then is the experience 
of a feeling all over the body? The S&trakara says: 

There Is no incorgruity as in the cue of sandal (U Hi. 24.) 
Just as a drop of sandal ointment, though remaining 
in one place, yet produces pleasure extending oyer the 
whole body, so too, here there is nothing incongruous. 

Again, the sutiakara raises an objection and 
auawers : 



• Bri- Up.— &4-13. 

t Mundaka-Up 3-1-9, 
1 Sv'eta-TTp. 6-S, 
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If jn. tty (that tie two cues ue net similar) because then 

it a special abode (la the cue of eandal.) (m «y) no, 

because we admit it (in tje case of j'iva)i 

indeed 'j'in ii said to abide) in the heart 

diiii. :tfi 

(tili)wli„n -. ,— Tint sandal-ointment abides in a Spe- 
lful illlljllt. 1 . 

i.liiinri'i" :)— This obji'rt ion cannot apply t<j US : for 

wo iidinit thai A'tnmti iiIsd |i:is ji special abode, ns r.ho 
s'rnti siivh 

" In llii' In-art, indeed, is this A'tman."* 

" Hi! who is within tin- htiait, iii the pnhias, full of 

consciousness, that 1'^ht which pervades all,"t 
So fir., by thi! i limit rat vein of sandal-ointment) ilo 
noino V'udiwtiirs explain (bo>w a small thing can pro- 
duce si fecbiii* vxtenditijr nil over the body.) 
Tin: Sflli'karft states liis own view ;is follows 

Or by his attribute u is the cue of light. (It. > 

A'tiiniii irxpi?rii:nc«?s — l>y pervading the whole body 
— by moan* <>f intelligence which const itutcs liis in- 
herot't ijuatii v ; just us a gum illnmnus an adjacent 
object, by way of pervading it by means of its own 
light. Tln-ri'l'on-, tlit'i't is no incongruity whatever. 
As to [in- contention tliat hiT.till iyence ami A'unait 
are not distinct, the sfitrakira says 

There is a distinction m in case of odour so 

indeed, the ('rati declares. ( i ' iii. 271. 

Just as we say th ;it earth i-i t lint which lias odour 

wivhuii wesny I know we perceive intelligence to 

bean attribute of A'timm. Accordingly tbcre is ft 

distinction between intelligence and A'tman The 

s'rnti declared flu: distinction ;n tint following wo -ds 

" This jMM-soii docs know." 

Because of its being mentioned separately- \U »t- -'$» 
Intelligence is nicutioi.cd separately from A'tt .Ml 
in the following s'rnti 

" There is tin failure of ilia intelligence uf llie intelli- 
gent cue," J. 
Thus it lias been shewn (bat A't-nan ha* the 
attribute of intelligence which is eternal. Then, how 
is'ittbat, while Atmanhns intelligence i'or his attribute, 
lie ia spoken of as intelligence itself * The siitrakara 
answers as follows ; 

Indeed because that ii hli chief attribute, he la ffon that 

designation. Ilka thsCWiee ill '■'■ 89>- 
Becaoae Atnmn's chief attribute ia intelligence, the 
designation of intelligence id given to him — not be- 

* Pik* up.- - *.fi. 
tBrt-mp. 8-S7 
J Dri-.p— 5-3 r». 



cause li is mere intelligence itself, — just ns tlio 
Wise (P.-ajna, Hrahrua-i) is spoken of ns "Truth, 
Intelligence," thojgh He is one possessed of intelli- 
gence. Therefore thTc is nothing ivrong in designa- 
ting A'linan as inert intelligence, 
Again lie explains as follows : 

Because it it co-extensive with Atmu, there it nothing 
wrong, as we do tee it (elsewhere), (ft 30 > 

Ar intelligence inheres in the nature of A^tman, it, 
is not wrong to designate him by it. We do find an 
individual row designated as cow in virtue of the 
attribn'e of cow-ness, merely because that attribute 
inheres in her. Accordingly inasmuch as the attiv- 
bnte of intelligence inheres in Ahnan, he is designated 
ns intelligence. 

How can intelligence which does notexist in sle"ep 
(snshupti) and ollur states, be said to be co-cxtensive 
with A'tman ''. The Siitrakara says : 

As in tbe case of virility, it may exist (in sushupti) and 
come into manifestation ttnereafter). (II- iii. 3!)- 
Intelligence doe* inhere in the essertial n a/ lire of 
Atmao, because, while existing unman if es ted in 
snshupti and the like, intelligence springs into mani- 
festation in jigmfc or the waking state and so on : just 
as the seventh principle, (namely, the semen), which* 
constitutes the characteristic ingredient 1 f a. human, 
body of the male sex, thong-h preseoteven in childhood 
manifests itself only in yonth. Wherefore, it is nV)t 
wronjr to maintain that intelligence is intimntely 
associated with At man's nature. 

The sutrnkara now speaks of the purpose served by 
maintaining that A'tman ?s a knower and is inh'nite- 
simally small : 

Otherwlee, there would be an eternal perception and non- 
perseption, or .either of them exclusively. (II. Iii. 31;. 

Otherwise, i.e., if A'tman were omnipresent and 
mere consciousness, then because 110 is eternal und 
subject to no limitation, there would be a constant 
perception, of him ; and A'tman being ever in the same 
condition his non-perception, too, nust be const^ui. 
The same objection applies to the theory t'uat A'tman 
is all-pervading and that his intelligence is only 
accidental for, all A' t mans being alike present 
everywhere, the causes of perception, such as conjunc- 
tion with loa-jas, are common to all. If the cause of 
perception be adrUhUi, something unseen (such as 
past karma'', even this cause is common to all, and 
there is nothing which goes to restrict it. Or per- 
ception and son- perception being quite opposed to 
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ntrh other, the causes (referred to) may eitner give 
list- N»|HMXV|i<k»h fxelHiiVflv, c.r to uon -perception 
exclusively . Then, there would be either Hie r«i« or 
■far other exclusively. 

Wherefore, what was declared above alone holds 

Adhlkarana, 10. 

(Atman ia the) do*r as the s'a'str* most have ft purpose. 
(It Ul 33 1 

It has brail shown that A'tmun is a fcnower and is 
inliiiilesimally small. A doubt arises as tn whether 
«ir n«>t. lw is a doer, 

fl'Jrruunfatfair- — A'lmuti, who is immutable, eannot 
Im- a dmT. Properly npe.akiiig, either tin- iiuddhi 
(intellect) or prakriti (the rout of all matter, must 
1«- I hi' dorr. AtnwiH appears to be the flow by 
talsily assuming to liitim.lt' the agency of line other. 
Therefore, it is iu.| risht in that .Atinnn is the 

dm-: 

[Si'l'lhihtli- :— A'tHWtl no (lunht the doer; for 

(lit! s* Astra must have a purpose. Otherwise the 
sYistta, which en joins r.nd tirohibiti* would serve no 
purpose. 

And beuu* of the declaration of his taking and w-ndering- 

(II. 111. 34i. 
Ifp is llie doer, undoubtedly for it is declared that 
lie takes ani] wanders, as m the following s'ruti 

"Tl.ns, verilv, dors hi' tal-.c these planus and 
wanders as he likes in the body.''* 

As to the contortion i hut agency pertains to the 
litidtlhi anil the Prakriti, th" siitrak?.ra argues acainst 
the ngenry of the bitdohi in tire following words: 

And tocau* of its declaration in reference to the ritual If not, 
there wenld he a difference in declaration. (H- St 35'- 
" Consciousness achieves sncririce";t in such words 
as these, Adrian is spoken of hs the agent, ami there, 
fore lie is certainly the uWy. 

(Olijvctitm :* — The word ' consciousness' denotes the 
Inuliihi, not the A'tmwt. 

(„■!«*«■•■*>:— No. If >o, the Hording- would be diffe- 
rent, in the form " with the consciousness " Klse where 



the conclusion that buddhi, being an instrument, can- 
n<. i be an »gent. 

The sut.nkara objects to the view tl. at 1'iakiiti is 
tbe agent 

As in perception, there could he no restrictive ( 1 1 . m aft 

If Prakriti were the agent, then, as it is common to 
all, there would lie- 11011110,? to restrict the result lot' 
iiu act to an individual:, auy more than in the esse 
of perception already discussed. 

And beeau3 of a revereal of the potentiality f i I. "•». 3D 

If Prakrit i were the agent, then, innsmiurh as th$ 
Hgent of an act should a>obt the enjoy er of its fruits, 
Prakriti would itself be the enjoyer. 'J'liiis, then. 
A'ttnan would cease to be the enjnyer. 

And because of the absence of tbe cintemplation. (It. hi. .391. 
Moreover, if Prakriti were itself the agents there 

would be on mom for the contemplation that " J am 

distinct f 1 oni Prakriti." W lereforc, A'ttnan is tha 

ugent 
And, like a carpenter he (proceeds) in both ways. {II 3S>- 
Ir A'tinau is tbe agent, he acts when he wills to 

act and lie ceases to aef. when he does not will to act ; 

and thus there is here ;i defined order of procedure, 

as in the case of a carpenter's procedure in his own 

calling. 

(Ob)'\-ti<»i): — Possibly, the will toad also pertains to 
buddhi ; and thus here alike, the definite procedure 
can be explained. 

(Aiiticer): — No; for, will is the attribute of a sentient 
being. Wherefore, it may be concluded that A'tman 
is tld agent, but not the buddhi nor Prakrit i. 



Adhlkarana. II. 

Fros- the Supreme, indeed, because of the declaration (11. 40.} 
I. has been shewn that Aiman is the kuower and 
the agent. Xow. a doubt arises sij? i whether this 
ageucv abides in himself or is dependent, on the 
IVvnra. 



(I'l'ircafaF-xlta): — It abides in himself. Otherwise, as 
impelling jUm to good and evil acts, l's'vara would be 
guilty of partiality and so on. Mare-over, if the acti- 
vity of jivn be dependent on l's'vara, then, jiva would 
no lor.ge'- be the agent ; atid thus all scriptural injunc- 
tions and prohibitions would he vain. Wherefore 
when tlio buddhi has to be spoken of. wt» find the Jivn's activity is dependent on jiva himself, 
word ' consciousness ' nsed in the instrumental case, bs (SitWttmta):— Jlva's agency is dependent on Para- 
in the arn»i " lUving taken, with the cinscionsness, mes'vara, upon himself, because cf the s'rnti, '*He who 
the consciousness of these prinas (senses I. '+ Hence being within, controls A'tmau/'* 

A. Mahi'dkv a SasxET, b. a. 
(To be Continued,) 



• B».-t>. Il-IH. 

tT»M-t'p. J-6. 
T Bri-l"iV +1-IT. 



• Hri, L'p. 5-7 22, 
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NIVaGNANA SIDMHIAll 

OK 

AHUUN'ANTUI SIVA CHAlUAIt. 

SU PAKSHAM . 



FIRST SUTKA. 
First Adhlkarana. 

2. If the Lokayitha eonld say tliut this universe 
undergoes neither creation nor destruction und that it 
ill eternally permanent! then I need no deductive nnd 
inductive proof to refute him. as even onr own obser- 
vation shows the origination ant] destruction of every 
component purt of this universe. 

Knfv, In i In' l'.ii'ii]j>ikslift. (In- vien'ii •>( ntlier n-liuuN ivm- nut- 
hiil'-n-il unit i-riiiL-iziiI. In Lln!.Sii|ink*li:i. the Siil'l!iiun;i i* >ulwl 
:ncl tin 1 u'pjt'Ction^ nii-t. 

?. If it be said that it is In* nature thai the uni- 
verse undergoes chnngf- then what itu'l ergots change 
cHiinot be lmurul If it. he said, that it ehmiges because 
its nature is so,L.hcin except as changin g there is no such 
ihiug ag n-.ture. The argument that the four elements 
constitute nature and these undergo change implies :v 
First cause who brings about such change of condition, 
its the object universe is inert. 

4. Of the four elements air produces the other 
three from itself; fire destroys other element'--, water 
contains them nil and .so on: and as such, these 
elements themselves produce and resolve each from 
and intu the other; and consequently no First cause 
is necessary. If this be your argnrrent it is faulty. 
as all these elements undergo evolution and resolution 
together, and a First causa which has ueithcr a begin- 
ning nor an end is accordingly required. 

Note, -Vorsej 2 rn 4 refute the Chun-uku'M jiixsitimi. 

5. If the argument is that ns nil things arise by 
Kxhana Phauga, ao<i from the previous attachment, no 
First cause is necessary,- then he should say whether the 
birth is of things existent or non- existent. Non- 
existent will never come into bcinj., and the existei.t 
need not come into being. What is neither or Anirca- 
ehatta (as argued by the Madhyamika). 

SoTK. — Tliia refutes Sautmntika Badilhn. 

6. (Even this argument is faulty) ns if it is only 
e-siateot it will come into being ; otherwise it will 
never come iuto being ; and do origination of the 
universe is possible. The truth is that effects are 
produced from. causes, a* the potter produces the 



pot Ac. from the clay, but could not produce cloth 4c, 
from I he same cno*C, 

XiiTk. Thin n-fitti s i In; Mmlliyriifiikii Uinlillm - |Mwiliutt. 

7. If it be asserted, tliat tho same thinsi is both 
existent Mid non-ex: stent and that no efficient oauflt' 
is i cqtiiifd, ir imi.st fitund to reason that no one thing 
can posse.*:) such contradictory qualities. Jf the cause 
is said to exist, and the effect not be existent in the 
cause and vice versa, this is al-o incorrect as the 
(■(feet in really existent in the cause (being identical) 
ttnd the change necussitutea an efficient First cause. 

XotK. -This meets Lfr,"l .Tiiimi ulijcetion. 

8. The birth and death of the body is seen, but we 
do not see the end of the world ; how do you conclude 
that the world has also an end, (says thePurvaMi- 
mamsaku). We reply that this is possible as this illusive 
world is evolved in succession from Akas, and other 
elements and is resolved in return. 

'.'. I f it be said, that only a portion of this universe 
is destroyed and a portion re-formed and that tho 
whole is neither produced uor destroyed all at one 
time, No. The universe as a whole in due time, is, des- 
troyed and reproduced, as the seeds produced iu the 
autumn arc destroyed in the summer. 

10. If it be said that it is Time that produces these 
changes and is the only God, No ; time is in itself 
inert and non-iutelligent. Though it is truej we find 
tiitiL' producing changes, it is because, God as tho 
efficient Guise actuates Time which is the instrumental 
cause. 

NiiTi: — Tliisc tiiiei- iircct'iling vt *» meet tjic otijcctifjn* of tin- 
I'uivii MiniHinsft SrUout 

11. Jf it be said that the a'oms reproduce them- 
selves as the universe, after the primal resolution, 
with the aid of karma. No; because karma and these 
atoms are said to lie inert and Jada. Besides, these 
themselves undergo resolution at the final destruction 
of the world. 

12. If it be siid, that if the atoms as cause i 
destroyed, the universe itself could not originate, No; 
from th^ cause Maya, the universe could be produced. 
The objection that ve do uot see Maya but onlr the 
atoms, is met by the fact that these atoms ere tbe 
lisible product of tho bnpe ceptible Maya. 

13. If it be asked how* the atom* can be called 
a product and not a cause we find it so by its having 
form and parte ; and all products like a pot <fhich 
has form and parts are seen to be destructible. Hum- 
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fore it is the indesLrticLible Maya that produces these 
atoms with form and parts. 

It The wise declare tlfr.t the world evolves from 
Maya and the common people also can point out 
that in the seed, the tree ntid branches Ac , are 
contained in a subtile condition, nnd otherwise, they 
wont be produced ; and these words yonhave for- 
gotten. Understands therefore tliat Maya is the 
material cause. 

\b. If you deny tint the world is produced from 
and resolved into a cause, Maya, then yon will be 
asserting the existence of hare's horns. If you again 
object by saying that it will be true if the dead leaves 
of a tree will go back into the tree and come out again 
as fresh leaves, our reply is that whenthese leaves are 
reduced to the primal condition, by time and other 
causes,* they will a<*a'ii come' out as fresh leaves 

16 As the w«>ld is produced as an effect from a 
cause and :is both effect and cause are real, the world 
also miy be snid to be eternal and indestructible 
But as* a Su^iome God creates and destroys it at 
stated periods, this world may said to have a beginning 
and to bo destructible, on a' count of the charge of 
oondiiion it. undergoes. — 

Notk.— The definitions and distinctions drawn hni-in have to l>e 
folly borne in mind. And it wilt explain why even in Siddhanta 
,works like Thnyumanavar the world is said to be false, illusive ami 
ephemeral Ac. They all refer to the changeability and unstnhility 
of the world iand the worldly pleasures. 

The lust line in the Tamil Verse lias to be read with the one 
which follows and hence ite translation ib omitted here. The 
last (i stanzas establish the principle uf Ex uihilo, nihil fit "' 
" Out of nothing, iiothin™ comes," whieh is called "/. : iAoi-;; 
SaikaryaVadam, a doctrine peculiar to theSankhyae and Siddliuntis ; 
the other schools being called Yarinaslv Sunva-vatlis, Parinama- 
Yadis, Yivarta-vadis <te. 

17. If you object that Maya does not require anv 
other creator for its underd going evolution, Hear then. 
The universe appears a° the work of an intelligent 
Being; The Puxasha 'sou I j is not conscious unless 
when in conjunction with the body and senses; and 
Maya appears as ihe material cause of such horlv and 
senses ; and Maya is not conscious and ns such nor. 
intelligent. Hence, the One God (who is self- 
dependent and intelligent) is necessitated for creating, 
these worlds out of Mayn. 



* Mr. Cona points out in his Stonj ufihe Gtrme, that bat for the 
Action of Bacteria, whieh reduces all dead animals and plants into 
* condition f it for being aasimllated ue fond by plant*, the world 
wBl be -frilly etneksd with dead thing* and qdiie oniuhnbttafele. 



1 3. Chij.^os are of t.hrt-o kinds, The material cause, 
the instrumental cause, and the elfiruent cause. Taking 
an illustration The cluy in Tin; Material canst*, tlio 
wheel is the instrumental en use and the potter is the 
efficient cause. Similarly, the Lord like the potter 
creates the worlds from Mnya ns the material -enuso 
witti the aid of Dis Sakti n« the insh-uinfufal cause. 

19 From Sudda Mny:i, Mhvh (Kudda Sildda Maya) 
is evolved and from the latter A .sudda Maya in 
evolved. From the first, the four Vaku Yaikari Itx., 
are evolved. From Maya U<t yam, Ac. , are produced. 
Front Mulaprakriti, the three ijunax arc generated. 
And ihese undergo evolution in lite Presence of Siva- 
Sat 

The renders attention is drawn m the distinctions hern drawn 
and what follows. And the table of Tntwaa printed in p. Hi 
Vol, I, may Ire nlsii referred to usefully lint the terms are sscd 
variously. TIil first Knddu rnaya i* also called jltthtf Maya anil 
Cuiiht ami K H»'lnlini. and even as S".'rO' and Yin<Mtu. The four Vuktt 
that are ^nerateil from ibis arc. .S'l'tvlmrmit w I'nrti, l'mjf»Hti t 
M'fdtt 'jn mn r and I'n.'vro't. "Jim sncniid Maya is called A<mddhantayii 
hut in reference in tin: *till ■frns?er rail) Mulajn akrili in called 
Sudd hi Suddha .Mayn. The tat was which generate from thin an; 
Jfitfttti, Knliim, K»li>. and Ki"i" and VkltHtvi Mud tlni form ihc 
lorfv of the Nirgnna Sou In or 1'i-filnuii hilm'*. The last kind if 
Maya, ik variously called Mnlu -prskriti, l'rnkriti. I'redhana, 
Avyakta, Mahat or Italian, and itn "Sscnec arc tin; three (tunas, 
Satvtn, Rajas and Tamas. A more elaborate tnblc of I.iiIwhs contain- 
in<4 greater details with rcf( r renceK inthe Vralas, iijinnihhad itc fttT the 
various tatwas iiiclu'lod in the Siddhantn will tje shortly publitlieil 
and it is hoped it will afford greater help tn the student in onder- 
aiandivig (hcee details. 

This mays eakti nf God ie not Ahinna «r Snmnvaja hut it 
is Binnn eakti called also Pnritrraha-sakti. 

(iod does not lindcrK" an V weariness or tifnibln in creating 
thebO worlds and the evolution takes place an the lotus undergoea 
all the various processes of evolution in the presence of the enn, 
its light and heat, 

:0. Vaikuri Varh is the yiower which is felt in the 
Hearing as sound, full of meaning, and understood ho 
by the understanding. Thi< Vacli is canted aud 
influenced by the bodily (danu-tat/u and by the 
rrana-vatjii 

2 1 . Not audible to the ear, but softly arising and 
audible iu the tl. oat and intelligible to the nnder- 
standing, goided by the Frana-vayn and not by the 
Udana-vayn, without bemg able to tbrow out the 
well formed letters (sounds), aed diffeitog both from 
Yaikari and Paisanti, such is the nature c£ Madhyatma 
Vach. 

22. Just ai the white and yolk olibe ejrg -cooeHal 
in themselves aH the body of the pefe-ceck, so dees Ymn- 
snti Vach con t am in itself m mi muliffenDttatnl «B*1 
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liiglily subtile and self luminous condition all the 
various sounds. 

23- The Sbksnuma or Vara Vnch is tlie Luminous- 
ne^o uf the Highest body, indestructible id itself bat 
destructible in its products such rb Pnismiti Ac. If 
one can witness this subtile light he will reach the 
unvarying intelligence and bliss and immortality (of 
Apara-Muliti) without being mbjeet to birth and 
weariuess and chancre. 

24. These four vachs become different when nnited 
to the five different kala such as Nivirti. Tbese vncbs 
are produced, from Maliauiaya atid doe from Prahni 
by the process of Parinama noi by thatof vivarta but 
by tbe process of Virta as wbsii cloth is made into 
a tent. 

The fire kal*B out of whreh different bodies Are produced are 
<1) Nivirti Kala, with Bthuln Vath. (2) Prathista kala, with 
8tb ul n -da tii Inch (3) Vidyn Knla with <»1-*Hmp/io cue* (4) Saxti 
lata with A<li lut/thnmi nicfi (5) uttxtiatithn Mo with Adinubthumu 
Darn ruck. 

25. To the Mantra Ish.'i as, and Viddyeshwaras, 
and Sadasivas, their 1'ada, Varna, Bucana, Mantra, 
tatwan, bodies, and senses and enjoyment are all 
formed out of Vindu or Suddah-Maya Sakti. 

The number r>F mantra Ishwnraa (of Suddha Bija tatwa) are said 
to be 7 crures. Those who dwell in the Ishwat* tatwn are eight 
namely Aiinntnr, Huk'tuiwar, Shuttumiir, Ekaaettdf, Trinvurt!, 
Siitantiu- and Sil.atnTi and are also cailed Aslita-Vidvcsbwans, 
Those who dwell in tlir plane of the Sadasiva tatwa, are called 
Aiwthafaiiitiar; and their names are Pwtvitvr, Sndahkiar. Tiftttf, 
Kammir, SttWlrn , Sitkthitm or Knlai\ llrtttntr, and Ambit, 

2G. All the three classes of souls, cannot hare any 
knowledge unless they are associated with the intelli- 
gent Power of Sudda-Mayauud the four vachs. When 
a peisou can however ascend to the knowledge beyond 
this Mayavic intelligence, then alone can reach the 
Feet of the Supreme Siva. 

27. All this universe is spread out anil multiplied 
from the Primal invisible and subtle Mnya into visible 
and grosser and grosser forms, as life and body [ and 
these forms again are resolved in the sain<; order and 
they appear as one and as one-sind-diCerent. The One 
Supreme Being also is one and different and oue-und 
different from the world. 

28. If it is objected 'hat the visible canuot proceed 
from the invisible, know how the Alias contains the 
other elements air and "fire nV-c, nnd how from the 
same ether clouds and lighting and thunder start op. 

End of 1st Adikarana. 

J. M. N. 
(T" be Continued], 
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(Continued from page 8.) 
t&ibGt-uijti) iBa>i—Qiuttf.Li Co* if*, 1 Qua QwiLfij&t 

GuVtfO Quaat&ePui Queettsart iuu 
tSwSu i-jaHL~pglt£,Tf, « an lc «l Sf «r &af etKStLOt_ 

iBsB^Bji&ai l5 jm Q es tu c: 7 lis 

ef(2iSiy,f#er(Y QeOt (7r,SL'Q <*&(}— W 
tiiipdatuG* svuiuii/iu O.uas u~eu Qmas Ssaiji&no 

<Ju.Q,*sw Qptj,j> Q.sn$Gm*e 
^et-uck: i8*jih£'(ii,3 vjuf-iupp uiQutad 

jytf aGar a/to /<*.«a>i* «j# ib%Q*t@pi trwai^f 

spurn & Quf,y,^tstS Ct^tji 
Qpaiuiettzv (ynio'8 tvi—wtStgid&Brp 

Q*e\>miGu> *jp« sQuo' 
Qpfu8&>* gi4LCdEff«an_ ai/Smwer Q#J_:suQji 

GpQmn (nun h» ipQux, (<e.o) 

12G O Bliss of teeming Splendour, O The Supreme 
Intelligence, being the indiscernible "Sat th?t hast 
filled my heart ! 

Hone will Ret so mad after the tender sex as I do, 
either amoug the literate or the illiterate. I am 
magnetised by the electric flush of their slender 
waists over which their swelled breasts would roll too 
heavy. 

O Lord, what can I do ? I cannot BuffhieniJy 
describe the siuful nvseries I am beset with. What 
an abominable wretch I am ! 

O The Supreme Guru Oi bomtiful grace, Thoo 
wast manifest as Dak*bii*-Murti, below the banyan 
tree in the Nortb, in order to teach the real menning 
of the Porushnrtha Chatnshtaya* to the four munist 
who befitted themselves to it and prostrated them- 
selves to Tliy Sacred Feet, unconsciously out cf au 
intense desire to be taught the ultimate goal of tha 
Jivan MuUax.X 

i-fffJ^ft^ GuiSQfiW #^cilj«« mifisvp 

Quttti ?%£ii3 eiifigt a/tfiQfiiQ «"fla«*«y<-> 
iy,Ln«K»L_ A) ■< 0* * (tfi ts 

Qi£tn<<jS)i '*)<t>i (it, 4nL$tBpGei 
gsieviS&T p m> »/ lJ u n en sp Qn>nv ea'.*fi B*S«r«j«r 

• Vide notes to ' Dbarma ' uutie' Wat verse. 

t Vide notes ts 36th verse, 

t Jivan Huktas are those souU who ba«e obtained ftuaJ liberation 
while vet in this life. Our Lord Sri Krishna is the tyy. of & 
perfected Jivan Mukta. So in Gita, he does and has a right to say 
that he is the Parabrahmant i. r , is identifiable with Him. 
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« ji^ Ouiifi f(£&ai(ip$C«i 
Q40S&M QppP&1» eSki&as'p d^® 1 " 

GpQr* uttLiaoiipGtf. C* 2 -*) 

121. Bliss of teeming Splendour, beiugthe indis- 
cernible V*at that hast filled my heart ! 

Happy be Thy blessing to me in manifesting Thy- 
self in Guru-Mauni who consecrated me to the Divine 
Mpna of beatitude, where all aims temporal, would 
cease or fail which only sinful souls would hail and hail ; 
To wit — the drink of nectar sweet and fresh ; The Kal- 
paftaru's shade of changeless bliss, The hi ok to 
ride on Indra's elephant, And the life of this 
earth best effluent. O! Praise be to Thy Gr.ieiousness, 
O The Infinite One of B!i*s everywhere ! The 
Pure Clond that dost shower down blissful grace to 
all deserving souls ! O The Highest End of the 
Vedflgamas ! O The Blessed soil to originate the 
Btates of evioeement of tiddliis and the states* of 
Mokshi ! 

&JD & G> « .T;S ilj eS 60 H if LB . 

rnpjt Gf«^<S ^QfipfBamus 
s<rtQ irsesfSitu tt>T*si Qupjp'Emsr ft 
eats! Q *>i sns> ^. eei ri%)e*<j 

lohlS (%isQpii{Tp(Gj Gs.ixBegmj 

QfL-rtaa si' uii Sim <_ s-siQSmr 
icrt* aS.i^a^jjs i£sn ?ts oj it p >iev * 



• Variety of Maktas or Mahatmaa must cause variety of Jlokgha 
states to be ^signed to tliem individually by the Supreme. Of 
course this cun be (sritbitit any contradiction in terms nr experience 
joat as the eves of creatures, many as tliey are, id this world can 
yet be enabled to enjoy tight hy tiie help o* the Sun with no 
contradiction of any kind. 

(I nee witjuat any donht that fie eyes of creatines nrc able lo 
mee in the persence of the Sun and that, in such enjoyment of 
sight, there ib no contradiction either in terms or in experience: 
tiikcw.ee, tliere is no contradiction in saying, Lord of euuls 
<pasns), thot the souls, tither emancipated' or not may u(| be in 
Thee or expeiience Thee jr enjoy Thee.) 



QjiOm ppsifttu iSftD Gu>vjU>*» 

Godhead as Chitha'nanda Siva of alt.-gracious li'la'.* 
12^. Ghithinandu Siva of all-gracious H1A ! 

The Pure unknowable Parabrahmam ! Ought I thus 

to decline here by my blind reliance on this material 

self: 

On this self, a bellow.* filled with boiled rice, whicb 

is fit to be sought by the crows, dogs, fo-:ea, eagles 

and Givils ; 

On this play-houso of the God of love built upon 

two legs with, nine gateways ; 

On this chest being, as it were, the safe custody 
of the indenture binding us to the dictates of passions 
lust, desire &c ; On this reservoir incessantly percolat- 
ing with the three malas ;t On this cess-pool of vices 
and miseries breeding poisonous worms which creep 
by jerks and starts; 

On th'S rotten stale goods lyingf unsold for long; 

And on this frail fabric though bright and shining 
like the bow of Indra or the lightning, yetliablo to be 
eventually destroyed like the mud-vessels by the- 
ruffian Yama. 

<*}$* Gtpt>(B e<xs Gw& iflsirfiiu^ 
ali_ eSeir^ficjp etiiriS Q/fjfuif- 
njfSsu (r^jBLC^r aii&sS eo'6»u>U)iU 

jtfsrsSl sanppg)* siratr u>it0miiu 

a/iffi^J Gu<t£iB$tr u.i /J if j) sir ar 
l>»?idS sur^ajees S ■& jS i—tr^uif. 

uso i§ ps>ae»(<£ (utu&uniuu 

tSjptp «A)ffljQj«s>- inpii^Sui 
GIjSuj Gsfgfr (tpSar snip %amrigp&& 

umii3 (iruLifimi QiutwgH sttss 
Q/gfisii ppiftiu iSir-.e Gwiuwsv 

Gip-9? Giti^ij affsa ii*G c. (*&.*) 

1 23. 0. ChithJVuanda Siva of all gracious lila ! 
The pur© unknowable Parabrahmam ! 

* I.ila ™ playful dance (not purposaJeas but full of Dirinogrmce 

and Benevolence.) 

t 'J'b.o 3 malas are Anava mah, Kunna mala and Maya mala, 
c. /, verges 8 and 101 with notes. 
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Just as the tine branded iron becomes one with fire 
in form as well ns in nature and yet does not become 
tire, so I was one with a tava entirely ignorant of my 
real sentient nature. Bat blessed by theo with thanu 
karana* &c. and froed thereby from utter ignorance, 
I was able to percieve 1'liy Benevolence through the 
mirror of Maya. Nevertheless, without impressing 
myself in that divine knowledge of bliss, I was led 
awayf by that Magic Maya from thy Atlanta re- 
lation 

O for the dcy of my blissful Sa'jujya Union with 
Thee ! 

scmiiS «,£.?£•*<•} QrijdQu 

s<ip nr^isS snaS jfi as 0<5 ef (7j 
u,rfi>Jnj «<£&«r SpQiu 

Qiatp mjfmwDfi ti'j&kfi /f^«r(3«n- 

124. (J ChithAuauda Siva of all-gracious lila ! 
O The Pare unknowable Parabrahmam ! 

O The Great Akas,J the abode of live simple 
elements wherein they lose themselves like the watery 
mirage in the air ! 

The Resplendent Light of Grace, the lncrea'e 
beyond threefold time, tlmt hast neither the beginning 
uor the middle nor the end ! 

• e. /. Verses 9 S, 97, MB, 101 with notes. (Ifcuorie, as already 
muted, it can not be naked if our Lord could uot have selected mi 
innocent instrument other thau nivwa ('/nunc, Karr'ia, bhnvnna, 
lilioja) for to help us (souls) ill tinr spiritual ovulation. We see 
that wo cannot ((Mention, witlioat fallacious tDarrdity, why men 
animals, birds and aquatic creatures should get on only in their 
respective elemental coinbinatioua, not otherwise. If ' simple 
nature ' were the answer how to account fur tbo order and propor- 
tion of such combination)!, 

1 1. f, 8th vera*. 

J c. /. " Front that (Hrahmj in truth, — this soul,— bright space 
(ether) hath into being come, ' from bright space, the air; from air, 
the fire : from Are, the water ; fioin water, the earth ; from earth, — 
the pluut* ; f hkI f rum thf plant* -. from foud (court-a) mtw. Tail 
U|m. [uil it. 
!> 



The Absolute Being that hast not any particular 
form or attribute ! Nor art Thou a formless nothing. 

O Tariya-Murti,* The True Sentient Nature that 
stnndest perceived on]_« by those who fix themselves 
in the turiyat state of Thy thought ! 

the Ancient Lord of nll-gracioiisnc^s, all- merciful- 
ness and all-justness ! 

O father Transcendent ! In these terms, Thou kuow- 
est, I ever praise Thee nnd my miud melts at thee. 
Can I at all hope to be cherished by Thy Benevolence 
freed from my mental tumult ? 



(To be Continued.) 



B. S. 



" PURRA-POKUL VENBA-MALAL" 



(tluntittited J'rvm jtuye \i). 
lu P. N. JS T ., 256, she appeals for burial with her 
lord : — 

" O Potter, shaper of the Urn ! 

Like the little white lizard that sits 

In the garland on the axle of the chariot. 

Over many a desert plain I've come with him. 

Make the funeral urn large enough for me, too, 

Mukerof the urns for the old town's burning ground !' 

In a quatrain (P. N. N., 243) the widow thus utters 
her lament : — 
" ' T is sad ! when we were young, the little white 

water-lily as wreath we wore ; 
But now our spouse, who lived in wealth and power, 
Is dead, and we drag on our painful days 
Eating the bitter grain from that same lily flowei."* 

In P N\ N., 2-tf, is a picture of the surviving widow. 
The poor widow remembers the time — which seems but 
yesterday — when her royal spouse feasted many guests 
with rich dainties, and she enumerates especially the 
various kinds of rare fish taken from the royul ponds, 
for the banquet which she was wont to arrrange ; but 
now, 



•Turiya Jlurti — Fourth Marti (Being), that is, The .Supreme 
U.tiux, the Lord over and lieyond the Trinity (Rrahma, Vishnu and 
Uudtv). Siva derived from a root word meaning, ' Itcba ' (desire 
to do benevolence by Pnnchakiitya) is tlio fi]>propriaJSe name to that 
.Loi'd. 

(■Hero the turiya statu menus the avunliu (fourth) bejoiri 
ensliuitbi. • 

* The white water-lily yield* a kind f! blltrl >vliich in 

times of mourning if eaten instead ul' rire. 
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" The lady pure of heart, of radiant brow, 

Since HE has gone— entered the heavenly borne— 

Sweeps a little spot free from ashes, 

And washes it with thickly frilling tears \" 

She is placing in the burial- ground the offerings of 
food (Pindam) prescribed for the depaited ones. 

'The Sepulchral Urn' is the title of a chapter in 
Dr. CWdwell'* *' History of Tiunevelly," pp 279-282. 
The subject of South Indian sepulchral nrns is there 
discussed as far as the facts were then known. The 
learned author gives the Tamil word for 'urn 'as 
Tali. It is so pronounced by rustics in Tiunevelly, 
but the real word is Tari (fjfi). He thinks that 
these, as found in various parts of the country, are 
relics possibly of an antiquity higher than the Chris- 
tian Era ; and he states that " No relic, tr..ce, or 
tradition of such a mode of sepulture has survived to 
the present day." But in the Purva-nannuirn (p. 
228), and in other places, these urns are mentioned 
as used in the burial of heroes and kings nt a period 
certainly not carrier than tlie eighth century a. i\ 

A lyric addressed to the Chora u king, Killi- Vain van, 
by Mui^avanar of Aiyu-r ( ,; the lame bard of Aiyur") 
is as follows : — 

" potter-chief ! * maker of vessels ! 

Thou whoso furnace sends up thick clouds 

OF Fmoke veiling the outspread heavens, 

Who maksst vessels for the wide extended ancient 

town ! 
Thou art to be pitied ! What toil bath befallen Ibee ! 
The descendant of Chcra kings, 
Whose armies spread themselves to earth's utmost 

verge, — 
Whom minstrels praise,— tho truh glorious one, — 
Whose glory shines afar, 

As iu the heavens the euu with resplendeut ray, — 
ValavAN, the g>eat, on the brows 
Of whose warrior elephants height banners wave, — 
Hath gained the world of godf. And so 
' f is thine to shape an urn, so vast 
That it shall cover the remains of such an one. 
But if thou wouldest mould the needful urn, 
The vast earth, must be thy wheel, 
And mighty Meru suihVeth not for earth to mould 
its form t" 

The Bishop says that at the time when these nrrs 

were used crem ation must have been unknown, mid 

• It is euriuus tlmt lite title K u king, L -lut>r,' uduiiifTw'tu 

JlUltUlii. 



burial the universal practice ; but the two customs 
have ever existed side by side. The ancient inhabi- 
tants generally bnvieJ their dead, as will be Been by 
a careful study of Purra-Vornl-Venba ; but Brahniirii- 
oal and Saivite usages were found side by side, f»om 
very early times, throughout the South. It will ue 
seea also by a reference to these two works (which 
are a mine of information regarding the ancient 
manners and customs of the southern lauds), and 
from passages sca'tered through the other Tamil 
classics, that when heroes fell in battle tbey were 
often buried on the spot, and their effigies in stone 
placed over the gr.ave. The same was often done 
when kings and other great men retired into some 
lonely region (generally specified as the ' North,') 
and died there. This is exemplified in the very 
touching histories of the king K6-perum-Churan and 
his devoted friends Pottiyar and Picirou. This 
illustrates Kurral, ch. Ixxviii, 1. 

" Ye foes ! stand not before my lord ! for many a one 
Who did my lord withstand now stands in stone ! " 

Here the learned commentator, Parime'laiagar 
remarks that when heroes died on the* field of battle, 
it was the custom to place their effigies on the spot 
where they fell. These heroes often became tutelary 
divinities, or demons, and were worshipped with 
offerings of food and flowers. 

In Purra nannunn, song 2 I8,4he subject of worthy 
friendship is beautifully illustrated in connection with 
this topic. The renowned Ko-pnram-choran, who 
reigned in Urraiyur, renounced his kingdom, went 
'to the north' (the banks of the Ganges?), and died 
there. His most intimate friends, Pottiyar aud Pici- 
vf.nthaiyar, who were not his subjects, shared his 
hermit cell, aud ;ilt three after death were commemo- 
rated by stones placed side by side over their urn's. 
The poet Kannaganar, visiting the spot, sang as 
follows : — 

" Red gold, and coral, pearls, and rare 
Gems the mighty mountains bare, — 
Kemote their homes in sea or mine. 
If once the precious things combine, 
And men i.i costly -shapes entwine, 
Henceforth in blended beauty one they shine. 
So woithy mttt with worthy side by tide 
Renain ; the worthless with the worthless bide." 

th 

< & 

xxt-xxiv, many esqnisite thoughts on friendship aie 

to be found. 

Wo hope to give more of these ballads at another 

time. 

Bu. G. U. IW, »..*., i.., 
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THE AGE OF MAN1CKA-VACHAKAR.* 



It is ijiiitf opportune tTTat ill". Tii'iiiiinlaikuluinlit 
has brought out this work and In- has ain't appropriately 
dedicated if to the llov. Doctor <j. L". Pope, the Veteran 
Tamil Scholar and the translator <A Saint Manicka 
Yachakar's Jlymus. The author tries to follow and 
further the researches carried mi by scholars like the 
I'roti'Ssors Suiidram Pillai and Svshagiri Sastiigal, and 
induing so bestows unlimited praise on the former, and 
deiirtfjafaa to" wjjich tbf work of the latter Mr. T. K. ' 
Pillai should have taken a hsaf from 1 'rofessor Sundrain 
Pillai hinwclfasto the purely,; scholarly and gentlemanly 
way he treats the authors from whom he lias differed and 
severely criticized, and we regret very nm.-h indeed I he 
tone Mr. T. K. Pillai has adopted in dealing with Pro- 
fessor Sk'shagirta vii*wii. The latter kaifryat scholar and 
Philologist, ami one «din has spent his pivrintis time 
and money for the wake of the Tamil language and liter- 
ature, and proposes to do even greater things, provided 
he can command time and money and h is therefore 
Unmannerly to treat his views as mistakes other than 
honeat. We do not say that the learned Professor has 
not committed mistakes and in a perfectly untrodden 
field, like the Tan.il, who could not commit mi.-takes ? 
And we are not sure if even Professor Sumlram Pillai 
did believe in the existence of the Sangam ; and all the 
evidence accumulated by Mr. T. K. l'illai only goes to 
show that there is very strong tradition ; " support of il 
and that about a dozen of the Sangam Pundits coultl 
be shown to be contemporaries by mutual reference in 
their works. And the value of such evidence cannot 
be laid to be conclusive. Nothing is gained by assum- 
ing a fighting attitude, »awl moderation is c/nite eon- 

• With an account of tlic third acsiileiny ill Madura. 
Bj. S. A. Tironialai Kolunilu l'illai. H.A., Thijiitprum k i.'o., Jliulms. 
18*©. Trice K». 2. 



ststent with .one's feeling of patriotism and truth ; and 
the author would have done well to remember the 
motto he has himself chosen. 

In other respects, the small volume before us shows 
considerable study and patient research among the 
almost forgotten times of the Tamil ancient classics, 
and it is only to he hoped that the author will pursue 
in right earnest the path hejiod chosen and show greater 
results as_-timc passes. To go into the contents of the 
hook, the author remarks that it can be easily shown 
that the S'nirn Religion was the moat ancient religion 
of India, and especially of the Tamil land and refers to 
the position occupied by the four great A chary as, S'irw- 
i)ititivi-$n.ml>aii.th'ir, Apprtr. fSuwlnrar and Mtmusba- 
r.ir/ifdn,i-\\i the conflicts with the Buddhist and the Jain 
Religions, and to the great adoration paid to these 
Saints in the Tamil land. There is a Temple specially 
dedicated to the worship of Saint Manickavachaka, in. 
which grand festivals are celebrated in his name, 
namely, Tirupertmdurai or Avadayar Coil, aboiA. somfc £0 
miles to the south of Pudnkota. He points out how 
much he had influenced the poetry of T(dhirnratjm% 
but. this is only mentioning one out of the whole body 
of the Tamil ringers ami poets both Saiva and Vaish- 
nava who have come after him. Tirwinniori is. tbfi 
Tamil equivalent of T<mrai'hal:Lm and one beginning 1 
tn read the former nfwlv discovers how almost; every 
line of it is full of the sou:id and sense of the latter. 
Saint Tlmytunarw owes not a little to Saint Manickava- 
chakar: andtlie late JvamalingaSwamiga' of Vadalnrwas 
a special votary of his. and his Thirnr/mitpa is but a' 
commentary on Tu-nnu-hfil-nm, Mr. Pillai also refera 
to the pleasing lines* in Matioiimanitfrim in which. 
lY'ifeiijor Sundarain showers his praise on Tiruvacha- 
k.ini.* The sources for compiling the biography of the 
Saint are mainly Kwlavnl mnlmmttni* Viithar/'n-ar 
£nini,mm and Paranjoti muni's Tain-ihywlalpitmnam 
and tlie co'Tespondinjr work in Sanscrit. Ifakinja Afrthai- 
The great Pandit Minakshisimdram Pillai's 
work. 'J'inipenimUirai Pnranam. though a work of art, 
is u f no historical importance. Our author fixes th« 
upper limit, for Saint Mantckavachakar's age as the be- 
ginning of the second century aft-r Christ or the close of 

In tlif hcart-mi'loii',: ^in-icinovintr T in. rnchakam once lo>ini>. can. 
one blimlly liclluu' forth in gaoam and JiuLii of Vailic chamois. 
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the first century and all things considered this time so 
fixed does not seem to bo extravagantly too near or too 
remote. 

The firet point he urges to prove the priority of 
Saint Manick-vachaka over Saint Gnano-Sambantho 
is on old argument which we ourselves urged in a 
letter to Profesesr P. ttundram Pillai, namely, that Jain- 
iem was of a later growth from Buddhism and was of 
a later introduction into Southern India and flourished 
utore vigorously in the South even about the G & 7th 
centuries at the time of the Chinese travellers' visit to 
Southern India, though by that time, Buddhism was in a 
geat decline. But we were toklthatit was not quite cer- 
tain that Jainism was an off-shoot of Buddhism and 
that it was as old and independent as Buddhism itself 
and that its introduction into S. India was much earlier. 
But this we may point out that as the Buddhist dis- 
putants are stated to have come directly from Ceylon 
to meet and vanquish Saint Manickavachaka it would 
seem to point to a time when Buddhists had not settled 
themselves in the Tamil land and very near to the 
time of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon itself, 
which would in fact make his time earlier than the first 
century. And our author further notes that our Saint 
must have been influenced by the Saugim Poets, and 
that the great commentators freely quote from Tiruva- 
etuikam and had commented on 'I'irukovaiyar, whereas 
no references are given from the Devaram. Saint Appar's 
Devavam contains a reference to the incident of the 
jackals having been transformed into horses, a story 
which we mee*. nowaere else than in Saint Manicka- 
vochakat's life. And lie quotes parallel lines from 
Saint Appar's Devuram, and from Tiruvachakam to show 
how far Saint Appar's language had also been 
influenced by the latter, such as. 

41 tturipiri %(£ lb (gia-iucuSsftriA vir ^w^Qf if -1 " (St. M), 
" *rtcris(j£tja (*h^ n/«i(J.n)(r ti «u!Ur ni&Q** a " (St. A). 
" jfmarQftQu, mm at ("per *«nr»3" 

*» »*»*<? v Qm*»S&> Q&awir<-Q+ii,Qu<$u><rma " 
** fi&anjuair a.«» «j3«JiiS J v/r«S4iifis»i_*6B' '» 
'• A.pv?t9c war Qa.eirGi.ar 

The author then goe<t into the mocn debated question 
connected with the Vanni tree miracle and he agrees 
with Professor Suudrain Pillai in thinking that the 
Thiruvilayadal -tory connecting Gnonu Samianiha with 



the Purambai/am* tradition is not correct Puramhayam 
was not identified : by Professor Sundram Pillai, but 
this is a small town near Kumbaconaui ; and referring 
to the Kshetra Mahimai, we find the local tradition fol- 
lows the Thiruvilayadal account and the name oithe 
Local God is called SakshinaduT, ' The Witness-Lord,' 
and the sacred Tirtham is also a well. But Saint 
Sekkilar has strictly limited his sacred history to what- 
ever could be gathered by internal evidence from th e 
Devaram itself, and it is well-known he has omitted 
many another well-known local tradition. And in none 
of the hymns connected with Purnirdtfttjnm is there any 
reterence to Gnanasambanthar's miracle, though the 
miracle is set forth in the Hymn connected with Maru- 
tfanur near Negapatam. 

Then he discusses the vexed question why Saint 
Manickavachakar's name is omitted in the list of saints 
by Saint Sundarar and those who followed him, and he 
suggests that it was included in the class enumeration of 
"O i _ / TioajLfa) U ) liSojsu/r^ i^o-oaj.f" referring to the Sangam 
Poets such as Narkirar, Kabilarand Paranar, &c. All 
that we can say is that this is not improbable, though the 
reason that the name is omitted for the reason that 
Saint Sundarav himself scrupled to call him an Adiar, 
servant of God, in as much as Saint Manickavachakar 
represents the Highest Path of Semmnrga when no sepa- 
rate identity is perceivable as servant and Lord, cannot 
be left out of account altogether. 

The rest of the pamphlet ie taken up with the dis- 
cussion as to the existence of the Tamil S&ngam and the 
author shows that 11 at least of the 40 Sangam Poets 
were contemporaries, but the author himself is not pre- 
pared to accept the tradition that these very 49 poets 
lived for 1850 years, but he suggests that there were 
49 Beats always provided in the S&ngam and by these 
names and that different individuals assumed these 
names, and filled it from time to time. Or rather would 
it not be more reasonable to hold, that these 49 poets 
were the chiefest lights of the last Sangam which 
flourished for about 1000 yoars and more and who have 
left the sta.jp of their genius forages to come, though 
some of these might have been com temporaries also. 
When giving an account of a public Sabha and giving 
tie names of those present, it is only customary to 

* i4 i ciuui'W^«W«>j|.0Lau)ua(9rftiyLa, >* »ot to be translated 
"spot where iiiaiiv cuaritii* were performed," hut its tine meaning is 
found in a similar sentence occurring in the Devaia Hymn of Tim- 
gnana Siiiubnnthar "»«ii««{5, jfptjuujpmii/ipiBa Lfpututjui 
wmd^i'iij '« Then explained the nature of Dharma to the Four 
grant KUliis" 
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mention the leading persons and not all. Much reliance 
cannot be placed on the 49 poets having su.ig the 
praises of»Tiruvalluvar, and literary forgeries are only 
too common among our people. As an instance, a small 
book also called " Qjarj *»$&>*" id attributed to Saint 
Mamckavachaka and is believed in by the credulous, 
bat the reading of the first line itself could show that it 
cannot be the work of the Saint. Curiously also,, the 
Vaishnavaa possess a reduplicated edition of the Sangam 
stool only giving place to 'J'iruvaltuvar'a Kurt], in their 
history of Saint Nammalvar; and they seriously enough 
give aft the stanzas composed on the occasion by all 
the 300 poets, chiefest of whom is called as 
Ehtmfian, a name not to be found in the usually pub- 
lished lists. And the age of Saint Xammalvar; himself 
is given as Kaii 13, more than 1900 yeara ago : though 
they ignore quietly enough references to Sakkyas, and 
Shamatau and Hinga fur mikus, in the Saints' own 
works ; and whole passages which smell of the Tiruva- 
chakam and Tirukural are also found there. We really 
wish that Tamil scholars will take'up the age of the 
Al wars t<t clear up the mists which exist in this field. 
In the meanwhile, we offer our kindest congratulations 
to Mr. T. K. Pillai for his eminently useful book and we 
bope it will find its way into the hands of every Tamil 

Student. 

J. M. N. 



Uh verge : Sth Dee : 8th Ceh : 



A GOLD LEAF FROM SAINT NAMMALVAR. 



" It is not every body who has the deBire to study 
Philosophy or can become a Philosopher. U v these, I 
would recommend the devotional works of our Saints, 
Saira or Vaishnava. Unlike the Hindus of other parts 
of this vast Peninsula, it is the peculiar pridi of the 
Tamilian, that he possesses a Tamil Veda, which consists 
of Tiruvair.ozhi aadDevuram &c, thiB is not an empty 

boast." 

• • • 

"The Tamil Veda is the outpouring of their (Lovers 
of God — Bhaktae) Love" 

• • • * 

*■ I cannot do better than recommend these very 
books as a first course, and the conviction -vill surely 

dawn upon his mind that he has nothing better 

for his last course than what he bad for his first course.'* 
Introduction Pp. xviii — six. 

Sivagna-na-Bodhavi. 

The extracts quoted above furnish further evidence as 
to the value of devotional works Buch ae that of Nam- 
nudvar's Tiruvaiinoshi. We shall now read a verse 
from that Book : — 



*— *_ 

m • «•' * m In B > 

Trans : It is not npseible to give a, description of that 

thing — 
the atma (soul) ; — 
the atma which is eternal, which is, essentially 

characterized by intelligence : - 
the atma which the Lord has <. undescended to 

show me as HiB mode; — 
the atma, which cannot be described in any 

manner, even for the comprehension of the 

enlightened ; — 

the fitma. which cannot be described as 'this or that.' 
Even if atma could be known by strenuous effort 

(such as j/offtt, culminating in sarmidhi), it 1b even then 

not apperceived like the direct intuition (or proof) of 

the senses. 

This atma, (when shown to me by the Lord) has been 

found by me to be more and more transcending [the 

material categories, grouped under the terms: hody, 

the senses, the vital principle (prdiia,,, tl.3 mind (wt'tx'ts L 

and ilie intelligence [bvddki}] • — 

destitute of the changes and impurities to which all 

these are subject; — 

very subtle and keeping aloof from their association ; — 
not classifiable as falling under eitner ' good ' or 

' bad ';— 
This unique atma is not an object coming under the 

cognizance of sense-knowledge. 

Commentary. This verse gives a description of the 
soul. It is a description resembling the description of 
whiteness of a white cloth (or wall) ; — 

Meaning thereby that the soul is an appendage of 
the Lord, a dependent existence, an attribute to the 
Svhttam (Spinoza's term), viz : God. 

(P&> **"2) ' — Atma (soul) is that which is singled 

out as a Verity distinct from body, senses, the breath, 
(prdna), the sensory (munas ; and the reason (ImdAhi). 
Whilst the^e decay, atma stands apart as the imperi- 
shable. 

Nammalviir (or Parinkns'a) never before bestowed any 
attention to the nature of the son], for the reason that 
he had given it (attention) all to the contemplation of 
the blessed attributes of the Lord, before Whom, the 
soul-nature is as the fire-fiy before tfee Ban ; nor did" 
he find time for soul-coi>templation, as all' his contem- 
plation was of the kind of devotion ()ove) tkf Ae Lord. 
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In the manlier of the released soul (mulia) .lot 
caring to waste a thought over tlje circumstance .s of 
the embodied state, — since relinquished,— to the soul 
revelling in the contemplation of the Lord's attributes, 
soul-knowledge concerns not in the least. 

'But because the Lord has revealed its nature to me, 
I give a description of tt,' says Alvar. 

[«5fo. £>&>, "=>.£>> ] ; It is nut to be known as this or 

that; in as much as amongst objects of experience, there 
is not one to liken it to. Neither by the method of 
agreement nur of difference can it b,e known. 

["•£,<& "3oJ3.S3b, Ac- J : — By speech or thought, can its 
nature be disclosed even to those who might have made 
great advance in spiritual knowledge. 

rd^S'^iilo-^oeioS), &c.l — As declared in Bh : Gita 

xi-54: "Parantapa! to know, to see, and to enter its 
true nature is (by ordinary means,) difficult," even if it 
be in * way known, it is not perceived in its all. 

r^.tf:"^^! — Beyond and beyond, or transcending 
the vestures Known as : amia-maya (gross body), jrrdnn- 
maya (subtle or life body, the so-called astral), and 
Manomaya (mind-body). 

(a^n&Sa^ %"$<&# 7^): — It does not partake of the 

nature of any of the sheaths above-mentioned, — dis- 
tinct, — subtlff — and notsharing with their imperfections. 

(#&h-et&>, Sic-) — As amongst the Principles, body, 

mind, Ac., one of them may be pronounced as betted than 
•the other, or the other worse than that above, bouI is not 
a category classifiable under such distinctions of good 
and bad, pertaining to material Principles alone. 

(tf-zr'&A: — It is singular by itsejf, characterised as 
it is by intelligence (jwlna) and bliss (diia>ida,) 

(^jJatiplfY — Beyond the capacity of the senses 

£o cognize; beyond their resfch. Sense-knowledge 
is of various kinds, but all the varieties go under the 
generic term sense-knowledge; but soul is exclusive of 
.this generalization. 

This verse is Sankhyam in its method of treatment ; 
vii., the computation of categories, beginning with body, 
leading up to the soul. 

Remarks. 

1. The description of soul-nature as embodied in 
the above is truly exp-essed by Manicka-Vdchakar in 
his 'House of Cod ' : — 

u «6 -* o & » 

' Nearer and nearer to thee I drew, u earing away 
atom by atom, till I was one wi'.h thee. 

2. Saint Nammalvir's consciousness had risen to the 
Divine level . What this means »vill be clear from the 
following extracta : 

" The God-ecstatic is one whose sole delight or 
misery consist* (respectively) in God-companionship 



or God-separation. Namraalvar, the ecstatic Vaishnava 
Saint, describes it as God-madness." vide p. JfO, Part II. 

Lectures on lustration, Ac, 

Briefly Nammidvar says, that when one is overcome 
by bhuHi exaltation, trembling in every celKof hia 
being, he must freely and passively allow this influence 
to penetrate his being and, carry him beyond all linown 
states of consciousness. Never from fear or shame that 
the bystanders may take him for a madman, ought the 
exhibition of this Wut/rfi-rapture that overwhelms his 
whole being, to be suppressed. The very madness is 
the distinguishing character of the enraptured Saint 
from the ordinary mortals to whom its experience is 
denied. The very madness is the Uuiktas pride 1 ; and 
Alvar says, "in that very madness, run, jump, cry, 
laugh, and sing and let every man see it/' 

p-p GT-G8, Part II. Lectuies 

on Inspiration, &e. 

Such was Saint Minimal vur of the Tamilian nation, — 
who fell into emotional trance for six months at a time. 

-?. So was Paiamahamsa Ramakrishna in our own 
dayg 'vide his Life by Vivekananda Swami.) 

~/ f . The Saiva Siddhintis class the Divine conscious- 
ness under Jndna-^Aa. In this sense Saint Namimd- 
var was a Jndni, 

G. The Siddhantis call the Upanishads the Yoga- 
pada. If this means mere contemplation without the 
emotional element in it, they are right. But to Sri 
Ranifinujacharya, the Upanishads are Bkakli-ywla, 
but it is not the unasking, non-bartering love. The 
ecstatic love of Xaniniulvar may be rightly termed the 
Pr(t]>niti-}>a'ht with Bhaltii auxiliary to it, described 
as hlaiMi-r'''p~''ipaiwa-Jndna. 

6. That Upanishads constitute the Bhakti- siistra 
has been established by Sri Ramanuja in his Sri Bha- 
shya. Also Bhagavat-Gita (vide Preface to my trans- 
lation of this work.) 

7. But if according to Sankarficharya, the Upani- 
shads teach only dry intellectual contemplation, and no 
emotional devotion. ' let Buch Upanishads keep at a 
distance,' says the Mahnbharata : — 

''Even the Upanishads heard are far 

Away from the nectar of hearing sermons 

On Hari, if they do not ccntaira, or not produce. 

Heart melting, eye-watering, and frame-thrilling." 

8. 3Ir. J. 31. Na'Jasami PiHai's devotional remarks 
with which this article begins, find a fitting finis in one of 
the sayings of Sri Ramakrishna Faramahamsa, to the 
effect : — 

(333.) p *■. "If you desire to be pure, nave firm 
faith and slowly go on with your devotional practices, 
and waste not your energies in useless scriptural dis- 
cussions and arguments. 

The little brain will otherwise be middled." 

A. GOVINDACHARTA. 
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A TAMIL PHILOLOGY." 



A treat ise an Tamil Philology, writen by Professor 
II. Seshagiri Sastri M. A., is prescribed us a Test bcok 
for the 13. A. Degree examination. In as much as the 
study of tliis science as applied lo Tamil is both important 
and necessary, and the publication under consideration is 
for these reasons fraught with interest we venture to pass 
a few remarks regarding it. Onr object ia writing this 
article is not to discourage the publiuatiou of such works 
by pointing out their faults, hut ou the contrary to 
encourage the study of Tamil Philology in (ho proper 
direction ; this is written, therefore, not in a carping 
spirit, but so' el y to enable the scholar to understand the 
right position of the Tamil language and its grammar. 

The science of Comparative Philology — the invention of 
German writers enables one to understand the secrets of 
languages, their points of resemblance or divergci ce. It 
'discloses as in n mirror, the origin and growth of a 
language, its primary and secondary stages, its manifold 
transformations, its word-formation and its grammatical 
structure. The cultivation of such a study confers 
ionuraerai le heuifits on the languages and without doubt 
we also shall be partakers of these advantages according 
to the degree to which we cultivate it. 

Eminent European scholars had begun, long ago, 
to take an interest in the philological study of the 
Indian tongues. Among European Dravidian scholars 
Drs. Caldwell and Pope were the two who at te nip ted a 
philological study of the Tamil language. These are onr 
pioneers in this direction. Notwithstanding the great 
erudition and acute intellect of Mr. Caldwell, his excellent 
work entitled Comparative Dravidian Grammar, does not 
convey an accurate estimate of the structure, affinities, 
literature and philology of the Tamil tongue in some of 
its uspects. This was due to his want of that corrpiete 
Mastery of the Tamil tongue which Dr. Pope possesses in 
an eminent degi<se. The deep knowledge of the Tamil 
tongue and the familiarity with its ancient literature of 
this latter savant, must compel universal admiration. The 
good that he still continnes to do to the Tamil world, his 
great affection and partiality for tlie Tamil tongue and 
the Tamil race can never be for^-tleo. Among his 
recent publications, we may note his philological notes 
on Naladiyar, for its scientific i method and accurate 
research. 

To come to our more immediate subject, we would 
premise that to one who sets about writing the philology 
of any tongue, a thorongt and deep knowledge of that 
tongue and its history is indispensable. Prof. Sesbagirt 
Saatri -possesses a profound knowledge of Sanskrit, and 
without donbt, is capable of writing on the philology of 



those l<v:gnages which have been influenced by that Aryan 
tongue, such as Telogu. Malay slam Ac. But Tamil i* 
not like these languages says Dr. Caldwell " Tamil, the 
most highly cultivated ab-intra of all the Dravidian 
Idioms, can dispense with Sanskrit altogether, if need be, 
and not only stand alone, but flourish without its aid." 
From remote times, Tamil became refined and perfected 
and obtained n correct and scientific grammatical for.n. 

There is an old story how, in the flourishing days of the 
academy at, Madura, Siva appeared indisgaisc in the 
Senate, to defend one of his devotees on whose behalf be 
had written a verse. Being driven to a corner by a 
fault-finding majority, the angry god threw off his dis- 
guise and stood revealed with his third eye, whereupon 
the president uttered those memorable words. "A fault 
is a fault though Siva be the Offender." Needless to say 
the story illustrates the high culture which Tamil had 
already reached and its grammatical structure. 

We acknowledge with sincerity that the Professor baa 
with great endeavours made good researches in his work, 
but in our humble opinion many of his observations and 
conclusions are founded on insufficient dr tji. Mr. Sesba- 
gri Sastri, in giving examples of Sanskrit words in 
Tamil under the heading of Sanskrit ' iadbha^as ' in his 
Tamil Philology (vide pp. 3-4), falls into the error of 
conceiving that pnre Tamil words such ss mel-mri 
|QLo«r«ou)), val-mai (atemaout) vel-mai C3«iotb>u>) kara- 
mai 's^eota) &c. nre ladbhavas ; i. e. Sanskrit words 
in current use in Tamil by process of p-honetic decay or 
in other words Sanskrit corruptions. It is tc be regretted 
that our author shnulc'i, without an insight into the affi- 
nities of Ti.mil and Sanskrit, have fallen into the error of a 
certain class of pundits who possessing only a general 
knowledge of Sanskrit und Tamil, ignorant of linguistic 
affinities end the science of languages, attribute the origin 
of Tamil words to Sanskrit on the gtonud of similarity 
between the two. 

It is not apparent why these Tamil words should be con- 
sidered corruptions from Sanskrit, Why should the cont- 
rary not be true ? Perhaps, the only reason is that it Lds 
been usual with the Sanskrit pundits of by-g-onc days to 
attribute a Sanskrit origin to Tamil words, which sound 
more or less like their Sanskrit equivalents. The Tamil 
word rati ('^>u>«* thin or soft) would seem to have greater 
affinity to the Latin inollU than *o the Sanskrit mru.'i'raam. 
We do not suppose the Latin molli* or the Greek malc&u 
to he corruptions of their Tamil or Sanskrit equivalents 
melliya or m-atiman. Notwithstanding the similarity in 
sound between the Tamil root *al and the Sanskrit bala 
the former is an ancient Tamil root from which a largo 
number of words has been derived. It is not to be 
disoutoJ, if that this Tamil worJ ral had become the 
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propertv of the Tamil language even before bait ha3 made 
ts appearance in Sanskrit. Says Dr. Caldwell: -" The 
Dnmdian m* has given birth to a larg* family not only 
of adjectives and noons but also of derivative verbs which 

have no connection whatever with anything Sanskrit 

val (•*>) more closely resembles tbe Latin rnfco, * to be 
strong ' and talidm than the Sanskrit bala." And also 
if ven-ntai (Q««wc»uj) and keru-rnai {m^mu,) be corrupt- 
ions of the Sanskrit ithnvaliman and Mliman as the 
Professor says, tie request to know what purely Tamil 
words stand for these ideas. For, to say that the Tamils 
bad no words to represent such ideas before they became 
acquainted with Sanskrit is extremely improbable ; for it 
is tantamount to saying that the people speaking their 
language had not these ordinary ideas. But if it is 
objected that these native words have now become extinct 
•we request to know wheie they are to be found. Most of 
the examples given by our Professor under the heading 
tadlltaias are of this nature. To enter into minute details 
of each individual case would be unprofitable and a trial 
to the patience of the general reader. 

There (ire so many words in Tamil which exhibit no 
connection with Sanskrit words but seem to have a great 
affinity to those of European laDgnages. We note below 
a few Tamil words which are similar in sound and sense 
-to English words noted against each of them : — 

ayahfn (*«,-»>»«»), alien. 

aruvi (,*0«B), river. 

in (fF tin), enu or yean. 

kadi (**■). *- nt - 

kan. (<ral, ken. 

kali (*-*), c lay. 

kolir i;5«Rfj, cool. 

kol [Q»ieu), kill or quell. 

pattai (li Cent-), bark. 

pftvo (u#«y), pave. 

panai (u-S«}» pan. 

pira \£fi), birth. 

ptiiyal (a&Uued), boy. 

porn (Qu*»), bear (fero L). 

pGr [Suii) > war (pugno. L) 

Sattu l*«j&), shut. 

•Surnngu (*<5»P5\ shrink. 

tirntn l6<$ii\ turn. 

vern (<?*»), various (Verto. L.), 

Is it to be inferred that these Tamil WO rds are connip- 
tions of tne corresponding English words / Our Professor 

can neither assert that these Tamil words are corruptions 
from English nor that the coincidence between them is 



merely accidental. Thefoimer theory is refuted by the 
fact t-hat intercourse between the Dravidians and the 
English began only of late and that these Tamil words 
have been in existence long before such intercourse began. 
The presence of a large number of such words goes againcf, 
the latter theory. There are also hundreds of words in 
Tamil which resemble words in other European tongues- 
These testify to the primitive relation between the 
Dravidiari and the Aryan languages. Says Dr. Pope in 
the introduction to his ' Tamil Hand Book,' " on the one 
hand, the more deeply they are studied the more cloae wiJ( 
their affinity to Sanskrit be seen to be, and the tuore 
evident will it appear that they possess a primitive and 
very near relationship to the languages of the Indo- 
European group. Yet they are ceitainly not mere 
Prakrits or corruptions of Sanskrit. Some have supposed 
that their place is among the members of the last 
mentioned family, and they are probably disjecta membra 
of a language coeval with Sanskrit, and having the same 
°rigin with it. They certainly contain many traces of a 
close connection with tbe Greek, the Gotuic, tbe Persian, 
and other languages of the same family, in points even. 
where Sanskrit presents no parallel." If the existance of 
word* which are common to both Ewopean and 
Dravidian tongues is not Attributed to a system of mutual 
borrowing, the only conclusion which we are driven to- 
is that sach words form a kind of patrimony from which 
both the European and the Tamilian tongues drew largely. 
Does not the same conclusion hold good regarding the 
origin of words common to both Sanskrit -and Tamil P 
The examples, yven by onr author, under - tadbhatat,' 
show that the subject, has not received his fullest 
attention. Only to this can we attribute bis assenting 
that the Tamil words teyu, tey etc., are corruptions of the 
Sanskrit Uyes tig etc., and so on. If the Tamil teyu " fire " 
is a corruption of the Sanskrit teyet, is not the tatter aUo 
a corruption of the Tamil ti " fire " P Prom this primitive 
root h", -we may also trace the Sanskrit derivatives div " to 
shine " ; diva " day ", deta, " the bright on*" teyet " light " 
dans "sky," the English day, dawn, devil, diamond and 
the Latin dies, deus etc. 

Our Professor says in t*ie preface to his Tamil philology 
" In my comparative study of the Sanskrit and Dravidian 
languages I took c_r* to collect the allied primitive and 
derivat-'ve words, grammatical forms, and words derived 
from Sanskrit in the Dravidian languages and compare 
them phonological ly and sematolugically i, e. with reference 
to their forms and meanings." It is a matter of no little 
surprise to find in one of Prof. Seshigiri Saetri'a ability 
and learning to fini him committing himself to state- 
ments that will not bear scrutiny. It wonld almost 
appear from his statement tb*t he never contemplated the 
possibility of Sanskrit words owing their origin to Tamil. 
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And if bo, he liofl neglected an important portion of tie 
comparative study of languages. The notion that no 
Sanskrit wo.d* have lieen deriveu from the Tamilian 
tongues is, ve venture to say, wholly incorrect and is the 
fruitful source of nvach mischief prejudicing ae it does the 
mind of the scholar. He Will pardon us if we remind him 
here of Mr G. Mackenzie Cobban's trenchant disposal of 
this theory : "No scholar will now venture to contend 
that the Tamil language has come from Sanskrit, though 
vain and ignorant Brahmins can he fonnd who still cling 
to this opinion. Jost as Sanskrit words have found a 
plhce in Tamil, so Tamil and Dravidian words have found 
a place in Sanskrit. Borrowing" has been common to 
both " 

When the Aryans entered, the Ifind of Bbarnta, the 
Tumiliaos were the most powerful and ruling race. There 
is reason to believe it was through intercourse with the 
Tamil inns that tlio Sanskrit tongoe widened at least its 
vocabulary and became worthy of its title. We shall 
exemplify the truth of this statement by one or two 
examples. We need notgo far. Words like tnnkam (qpmic.) 
lokam (i»«»*ii) Ac. so familiarly used in Sanskrit will 
readily serve our purpose. The pure Tamil word mukain 
<*>mes from the Tamil root m>t which means " that which 
is in front "or" that part which presents itself (o the 
view." The Tamil words Qp™, "before," Qf>#^, "first," 
QP<ip3i "precede," (y>*ui^, "front" &e. come from the 
same root. The Latin furies and the English face, 
compare with the Tamil word mnkam and are identical in 
meaning. Facies or face conies from the Latin facer e, 
"to make" and means make, form or shape. The Tamil 
word mitkam, by a process of phonetic decay, (the latter 
k becomes kit) is current in Sanskrit as mukham and 
applies to both mouth and face. Forgetting the Tairil 
origin of the word. Sanskrit Grammarians mistook khan 
for its root. The Sanskrit work *■ Unadi " traces the 
word mukha to the root khan " to dig " with the final n 
rejected and tnu prefixed. The incongruity of tracing 
ninkam to 'khan ' is apparent. What connection is there 
between digging and face 'i The Sanscrit Grammarians' 
nsserton is purely arbitrary. It has been too ofleu cus- 
tomary with Sanskrit Grammnria»ts to supply roots from 
their imagination when any word in Sanskrit conld not 
bo traced to its proper origin. Thus tho Pinsknt vihiam 
" fish " is traced to the root mi, " to hurt." It r?\eu 
entered into the mind of 'Sanskrit Grammarians that their 
■mluani is the corruption of tho Tamil word min which 
latter comes from the root min " to twinkle " or to 
Vie phosphorescent." The Tamil min, therefore means 
(iStwgpa/j?) " that which sparkles " and applies to both 
the fish of the sea and the stars of the sky. 

A further evidence, that mukum and min are purely 
Tumi I #ords, is found in the fact that there are no other 



words in th* Tamil language, except those borrowed from 
Sanskrit to express the same ideas. 

Lei us now take tH word 1-ika and study its history. 

(1) Some Sanskrit Grammarians say loka comes from 
the Sanskrit word lok-"lo see," while others maintain 
that it is derived from rue, " to shine " Neither explana- 
tion is, we sobmit, corvee'. It is not appropriate to call 
the earth by a name which means " seeing" or "shining^* 
for fi.stty, we see only a part of the earth which we 
inhabit and nut the whole of it. There are many 
objects that can be seen by os better more fully and in all 
their parts, to such and not to the earth is a word meaning 
" that which is seen " applicable. And secondly n word 
meaning " shining " is applicable not to the earth bot the 
sun, moon, tire Ac. 

(2) The word ' ulaku ' or its corrupted form Ivka is a 
pure Tamil word, more aptly and scientifically ftpplied # 
to the earth by the Tamilians. "Every thing visible is 
'iable to decay " is a truth known to the Tamilians who 
lived in very remote times. This led to the establishment 
of asceticism amon; them. Budhism and Sivaism which 
inculcate on their followers the usefulness and necessity 
of an ascetic life and a scrupulously tender* regard, for 
animal life are latter developments of those old Tamilian 
views. Those Tamilians, gifted as they were \vith a 
philosophic sense, called Ibe world by the name * ulaku' 
so as to point out its transitory nature. This" word is 
made up of the stem itla " perish " and the suffix fin 
(which denotes place), and means "the place of perishable 
things." The radical mot of this word js. ul, " to fail " 
and from this we have many derivatives a* ula *" to 
perish," ular " to dry up " ulai " to become lose" ; utaru 
" to be worn out " etc. The Sanskrit root M " to destroy " 
has a close affinity to this Tamil ro?t ul. Dr. Pope 
has after careful research established the connection 
between nl and ulaku. Be has placed the latter along 
with the other derivatives of ul in the learned Lexicon, 
appended to his Naladiyar (Vide pp. 305). The classifica- 
tion we think, is quite scientific. It will be seen by every 
one who studies the language deeply that as in the case of 
ulaku all the names given by the Tamilians to sensible 
objects as well as those apprehended by the intelligence, 
have a sufficient logical learning and TaisontTeirc. In 
proof of this we quote the following from " Siddhanta 
Dcepika. " a Monthly Journal, Madras, (Vol. ii. No. I- pp. 
21st June 1897) : — " And wbeu the very first Tamil man 
called his vowels an*l consonants ' t «S* ' (mind), ' Otmij ' 
(body), was he not a born philosopher and had he not 
comprehended the true nature of the union between mind 
rnd body, and vowels and consonants." 

(3) Nachinarkiniyir, the great commentator, who lived 
13 centuries ago, states cleaily in his notes on Jivaka Chin- 
tamani and Tolkappiyam that the Vw*d ulaku is a Tamil 
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word and not a Sanskrit one. " Kalain aud VlahC he says 
*' are no/ Sanskrit tcordi ; f'tr., the gramnwrio'i Tolkappi- 
yau never handle* a Sanskrit ittirj." His -words appeal' 
to us conclusive, for the great Tamil Grammarian Tolkap" 
piyan lived long before the Sanscrit Grammarian Panini' 
European scholars maintain that PAnini lived between the 
9tb and 4th century B. C. Xaohinarkiniyar states in 
another place that the Grammarian ToJkappiyan wrote 
his Grammar before the compilation of Yechis by Vyasa 
who lived probably between 1500 and I0OO B. C. It is 
true that before the time of Paniiri the Tamil of Hindus, 
tan got mixed with the Sanskiit. But it was only five 
or six centuries after the composition of ' Tolkappiyain ' 
that the advent of the Arynns in Southern India ni«l the 
introduction there of Sanskrit took place. !?o though 
European historians ignore ir,it is a fact that the Tamil ians* 
were as we have stated before, at that time, the prominent 
r,nd luling race in Hindustan. It is only those >vho can 
claim a thorough acquaintance with the true ancient history 
•of India can judge whether tilal n came from luka or luka 
from ulak'i. 

(4) . r t is a well known fact that such kinds of words 
when they br some tadbhacas in cognate languages undergo 
according t~> a well known principle, certain well known 
«haDges-, i e. in the words of three syllables beginning 
with a vowel, the 2nd vowel is dropped and the first takes 
its place ajd is lengthened as a compensation for the loss 
sustained. Thus araru (for jieuii), becomes ranc, ivarn 
(for^«j), vim; v.ruvu r B-(3&t or e.(34'l ri'iba; etisv 
(for mtHjt], U*\i \ gl (ij and e. fu) become a (e) and a 
(o) in vu'ga-r dialects. Thus the Tamil Unlit, "it is 
not" becomes elatu, then letu and nrahi, "a morlar" 
ecomes oraln then rolu in Telugu ; so nlolcn becomes olvkn 
and then h>ka. 

From this we wa3 r conclude that nluku is a pure Tamil 
word derived from the root td " to perish " that it was first 
corrupted in Tamil prakrits before it found its way into 
Sanskrit and that to derive the Sanskrit h'/ka from the 
assumed roots lok or rue, is mei'ely a conjecture. We may 
quote another example — Italni {.*'%&>) and fotfti (Joisi). The 
first is a Tamil word and means ' learning-' The second 
is Sanskrit and is used in a wider sense to denote any 
practical art, any mechanical o: fine ait. The Tamil 
word, we ':nntend, is desived from the purely Tamil root 
Jcal, " to sound or count,'' and think they have ghen ui. 
our kalai. Now there is greater affinity in meaning between 
the Tamil kalai and the root kal than tVere is between 

• The term Tamilian is employed hero in a wide senso. Bay 
■we mean not only that part o( the population of Southern Indii 
speaking the Tamil Language, but also nil the rices that belong to 
the nine stock as the Tamils wherever they he. To bring oat this 
new sense, we have not g»ed even the term ' Bra vidian ' because it 
baa been too much otetl to refer only to the South of ludio. 



the Sanskrit kalA and kal and who can believe that we 
have bor: owed the word lorm Sanskrit 'i Untjer the circum- 
stances it is far more probable that the Sanskrit is under 
obligation to us, for this and many other words like ihia. 
The grammars and Lexicons which treat of voots^ and 
word formation in Sanskrit are not always scientific «ud 
accurate in their ts eat me lit of such matters. 

W« hope that the learned author will pardon our 
criticism of his statement in the preface which we quoted 
above, but we cannot admit his right to ignore -.o 
indispensable a part of the comparative study of languages, 
and for our purpose, of that of the Dravidianand Sanskrit 
languages, a full study of which will well account for the 
peis"!iice in Sanskrit of a large nnmber of Tamil words. 
We venture to think further studies in the direction just 
now indicated, will convince him beyond doubt that just 
as many Tamil words, b/ive found their way inlo ancient 
Sanskrit, and having become the parents of many otl:e r 
words in that tongue, and owing to the traditional 
reverence paid to Sanskrit, they have come to be regarded 
aa pure Sanskrit word*. The connection between Tamil 
and Sanskrit penetrates further than the words. Tt may 
be proved easily that Sanskrit is indebted to Tamil for 
many of its word-formations and sentence-structures. 

Pundit U. Savjbujuvax, 
(Part II. will follow) 



EXTRACT. 



{From the Indian M<ujnziue and I}-eik-ir.) 
Wb have received a number of this Jieriiir, which is 
etJitod by Mr. C. Karunakara Menon, and in which there 
are various interesting and vuluable comrnnnieations. It 
is astonishing to old Indians to oote what a number of 
periodicals have sprung into existence in the Tamil coun- 
tres during the last decade. Some of these are in English 
some in Tamil, and some in both languages.* There are 
probably many of the existence of Wiiich we have no 
knowledge. All this indicates activity — aud, in the main, 
a healthy activity ; although there is (may ouo gently hint 
it P) a danger of superficiality, since men are sometimes 
tempted to write smart articles upon subjects of which 

* There is the if»>itirnHi ' (KmpicBii'}, edited by the pioneer of 
vernacular magazines, Rao Bahadur Kistiinina C'harivar, of iucla- 
uiilable value to Tamil children. This is in Tamil, 

The C>i,-irHitn C-lh'ijt> Xutj-i-.iur has its place and inHnoiuv. It 
is in Fnglish. 

Then there is the Yirchi C'liinlainani ('tko rare jewel uf 
knowledge'} edited by C. V, Swiuninathu A-iyar, the active Secre- 
tary of the ' Diffusion of Knowledge Agency.' This is Tamil, and 
fairly good plain prose. 

There is the Cmmi- Yilakkttm { ' the light of Truth ), which il 
in Tamil and Englieh, and ia ably coMneted, 
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they have only the faintest notions. There exists a great 
danger in what may be called fragmentary and fngiti e 
literature, 

Of- the able articles in this number on plague and 
inoculation by Dr. Nair, and on Madras Forest Adminis- 
tration by Col. Campbell Walke:-, we have only to say that 
the discussion of such subjects may be of infinitely grenter 
value than some of the metaphysical speculations with 
which some of the Madias periodicals are full. The 
thought of young India rcquiiea to be directed into a 
practical and positive Hue. Original research and inde- 
pendent thought require cultivation, and are what young 
India must aim at. There is an article on ' The Aptutie 
of Modern Rationalism,' in which Voltaire and others are 
considered and criticised ; bofc-wliet.her old French ideas 
and the dei.stic speculations of Europe are the most 
necessarj- things fo;- Southern India, one may doubt, and 
we confess onrselves not quite persuaded that even the 
great Vedantic saying, ' Tut twain ait',' is of much utilitr 
iu the present state of affairs. There are certain English 
publications, inch as Professor Wallace's papers recently 
published by the Master of Ball id, which might direct the 
thonghts of young India into what, might be a more im- 
mediately usefuf line of thought. We have always, indeed, 
held that if an intelligent, patient, bniutle study of the 
philosophy of Hegel could become popular among the 
yonug students of South India, it would discipline and 
strengthen their minds, and tend to give sobriety to the 
thinking of some ardent spirits. 

There is an article upon 'Ancient Indian Literature' 
by 'an Indian lady,' which is exceedingly intersting and 
well written, but it deals only with Sanskrit and with the 
Vedic literature. At present the influence of the Vedae 
proper is very small, and more recent developments in 
vernacular literature are not to be forgotten. Uma Biva- 
chatiyar is of more value now than the old » i*ki». 'The 
Tamil philosophy is the gvat factor in the evolution of 
the Tamil mind. The article in question gives a good 
summary of autre manuals by Professor Max M alter and 
others- Great names in this department here barely 
mentioned aie those of Weber ai.d Whitney. Nor is 
the name of good old Horace Hayman Wilrou to be put 
in a secondary place. 

Another article is on ' The Tamilian* of Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago,' >>y Mr. V. Kanakasabhai Pillai. 

This is a continuation, and the readers of the magazine 
are encouraged to hope for other articles dealing with the 
same subject. To ns, ancient Tamil literature has always 
been a very favourite subject, and in t'.e highways and 
byways of Tamil poetry and legend there is very much to 
reward the sympathetic student . The writer here (fives 
an admirable antnmar^df the story of ' The Jewelled 
Anklet,' an abstract of which was given in this magazine 
Hi 



some tin.e ogo ' L 8ept. 1897], The intention of the poem. 
is to illustrate some parts >f the Jaiua system, and it may 
be compared with the greater epic, the Jivaga-Chintamani. 
The connexion here between this Jaiua system and thu 
demon worship, which from time immemorial has p;evaik*d 
in the south, is interesting. The poem — an abstract of 
which we are promised — is called the Muni-mckatai, or 
' Emerald-Git die.' We will nut anticipate the article, out 
only say that that work itself seems to us to be in many 
respects among the very finest of Tamil compositions. It 
is the great Tamil Buddhist Jataka. We have ourselves 
been for some time preparing a translation of it, and hope 
to return to the subject it', this magazine. 

The next article is a very interesting account of the 
great Tirupathi Temple. There is a great field for young 
Tamil writers in the histories, legends, and antiquities of 
the great temples of Soulh India. If these were examined 
mid presented in a scholarly and interesting way a great 
deal of light would be thrown upon many things connected 
with the Tamil people. 

The article, however, in this number that interests us 
most is that on ' The encouragement of Vero-eilara.* 
Into this controversy we do not propose now to enter, bnt 
it does seem most certain that no education can be of 
permanent value to a man unless he can think it out, and 
express and communicate its results in his native tongue. 
The noteworthy aiticle in the magazine is by C. V. 
Swaminatha Aiyar, whose unceasing efforts to promote 
the study of Tamil are worthy of all praise. It is quite 
admitted that Tamil i-equires the development of a pioee 
literature, and this can only be obtained by a scientific 
and free study of its ancient classics. Consider the case 
of our English prose. It is i»ot so veiy long since our 
prose literature took its rise. It may, indeed, be said 
that it began with the English translation of the Holy 
Scriptures. Who can tell the influence that English prose 
literature has possessed and possesses now ? We believe 
that Tamil holds the elements of a prose language scarcely 
inferior to English, or to any other language in the world. 
We sympathise with the writer of this article. It is 
quite true that the people are to a great extent, lamentably 
indifferent as to vernacular literature ; bnt the taste has 
to be developed, and with a supply if good prose books 
the taste and love will surely arise. Tamil authors must 
avoid pedanti v, and eschew the use of obsolete forms and 
foreign words. They must learn the value of parity, 
simplicity, sincerity, and directness. All this involves 
tbe necessity of teaching the vernaculars in a frje way 
than they have hitherto been taught. Tbe Nannul and 
Tolkapyam are truly magnificent grammars in their tr"y ; 
rare monuments of skill and dialectic subtil ty ; but they 
are hardly grammars in our mode n sense of tbe term. 
And students must be trained by competent men in the 
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composition of essays, and in the translation jr trans- 
fnsion of selected bits from Eng] iah or Sanskrit, in fact, 
the teaching of the vernaculars piutt be yfiriilutiuuised. But 
we have room fur no more at present on tin's interesting 
subject. 

We wish the m&fpzine all success. 

C. U, P. 



FLAGELLOMANIA. 



Mr. George Berkabp Shaw writes as follows to the 
Secretary of the Humanitarian League : — 

I venture to submit that you are wasting your space in 
attempting to deal argumentatively with the Hogging peti- 
tion of the Edinburgh Society for Women's Suffrage- 
These ladies are neither fools nor illiterates they must 
know all the argumeuts ugainBt passionate retaliatory 
punishments as well as every drunkard knows all the 
arguments against alcobal- They have caught a well- 
known hysterical disease, of which there have been several 
European epidemics- It seems to have come to England 
some ^e*rs aa j with the influenza. Since its arriva 1 , the 
Press has been inundated with frantic appeals for the re- 
vival of togging- Some of these are so obviously the out- 
come of a special disorder of the imagination that it is 
astonishingto find reputable newspapers printing them. 
In others we find Edinburgh pretence of a. desire to repress 
crime, invariably accompanied by tho statement that the 
Lash has pat down garrotting. As there is probably not a 
single English newspaper in which this mistake lias sot 
been exposed, or a Parliamentary-debate on the subject in. 
either House in which it has not been authoritatively con- 
tradicted, it need no longe. l)e treated us a mistake : it is 
simply the excuse of the ftageilomaniac for the gratifi- 
cation of his (or her) pa-sion. What is wanted is not the 
refutation of a sham argument ; but the resolute diagno- 
sis of a real and very mischievous disease. Let this be 
once well-undestood by the public, and ladies will as soon 
think of passing resolutions in support of nymphomania 
as of flagellomaoia, which is a cruel variant of the same 
disorder. 

I may remind you that the male flagellomaniac— who is 
sometimes, unforttioately, a judge — craves intensely for 
the flogging of women He generally alleges that the 
woiriu who brings a false accusation of criminal assault 
or incest against a man is much more .o be dreaded than 
& highway robber, and that the lash alone, etc. — yon can 
supply the rest of the eicuse. 

If you still feel bound to argue with a disease which 
defies argument, simply ask why the flagellomauiac with 
a great variety of exquisitely painful punishments to 
choose from, invariably insists on the only 1 one that is no- 



toriously sensual h Not long ago a flaijellomaniac, excited 
b- the assassination of the Empress of Austria, wi-ote to 
the Vail ifall GtiztitUt pV-oposin/ that Anarchists should be 
imprisoned for life and flogged every tfay. But wby flag- 
ged '? Why not suspended by the thumbs, or tormented by- 
electricity ? And why was this proposed when a romantic 
and handsome woman was stabbed, and not when Presi- 
dent Carnot met the same fate and suffered much more. 
The same answer fits both questions. The pretended anti- 
Anarchist was simply a victim of the disease of the debau- 
chees from whom poor girls earn a -W pounds by sub- 
mitting to a flogging- And that is the vulgar secret of tho 
whole agitation. It will die away as former epidemics of 
it hav3 died away. In the meantime we mast see that it 
does not leave permanent traces on our statute book to 
deepen the infamy which we already enjoy as the uphol- 
ders of prisons which are compared unfavourably in 
point of useless cruelty with the prisons of Morocco by 
travellers who have seen both. 

The subject is so disagreeable that it is necessary to 
justifiy the publication of even a warning against, it by a 
practical example of its danger. Early this year the 
London School Board, in spite of the efforts of some 
humane members, authorised public floggings at Truant 
Schools. A boy at one of the schools, having made an ac- 
cusation against one of the officers and then withdrawn it, 
was thereupon publicly flogged, receiving the maximum 
punishment of twelve lashes- Some weeks later, the ac- 
cused officer was found committing an offence with the 
flogged boy. The police applied for a warrant ; the 
officer absconded : the boy was transferred to another 
school : and the flogging majority of the Board stood con- 
victed of having been the dupes of a sntyromaniac, and 
of having propagated his disease by a public exhibition of 
flogging- 

Comment is unnecessary, 

Yours truly, 
G. Bf.kxaiu' S..aw. 



on some Difficulties of the 
inner life. 

Every one who sets himself in earnest to the living of 
the Inner Life encounters cettaio obstacles at the Tery 
beginning of the pathway thereto, obstacles which repeat 
themselves in the experience of each, having their basis id 
the common nature of men. To each wayfarer they seem 
new and peculiar to himself, and bence give rise to a fee- 
ling of personal discouragement which undemine* the 
strength needed for their surmounting. If it were under- 
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stood thitthey f.trni part of Ihe common experience of aspi- 
rants,t hat they arv always encountered and constantly ovfir- 
climbed, it rimy be that Nome cheer would be brought to tlie 
cast-down neophyte by the knowledge. The grasp of a band 
in *,he darkness, ibe soaud i>f a voice that say : " Fellow-trn- 
veller, 1 have trodden where yon tread and the road in 
peacticablc " -these thing* bring help in tbe night-time, 
and such a liclp-bririger this article would fain be. 

One of those difficulties was put to me some time ago by 
a friend und fellow-wayfarer in connection with some 
counsel given as to the purification oF the body. He did 
not in any way traverse the statement made, but said 
with much truth and insight that for most of us the. diffi- 
culty lay niui't with the Inner Man than with his instru- 
ments that for the most of us the bodies we had were 
i|uite snmYieiitly i$wA, or nt the worst, needed a little 
tuning, but that there was a desperate need for the impro- 
vement of the intin himself. For the lack of sweet music, 
the musician was more to blame than his instrument, and 
if be could be reached and improved bis instrument might 
ltass moste:'. Jt. was capable of yielding much better 
|f«ies thuii tlmse produced from it at present, but those 
depended on the fingers that pressed tbe keys. Sjaid my 
friend pithily and Monie-what pathetically: "lean make 
my body do what I want the difficulty is that I do not 
want." 

He:* is a dillieulty that nvery serious aspirant feels. 

Tlie improving of the man biinself is the chief iLiiiif that 

is needed, mid the obstacle uf his weakness, his lack of 

will and id tenacity of purpose, is a far more obstructive 

one than can be pieced in our way by the Imdy. Theie 

me many methods known to all of us by which we can 

build up bodies of a better type if we want to do so. hut 

it is the "" wanting " in which we are deficient. We have 

the knowledge, we recognise the expediency of pnt'ing it 

into practice, bnt the impulse to do so is lacking. Our 

root-difficulty lies in our inner nature ; it is inert, the 

wish to move is absent : it is not that the external 

obstacles are irsurmonntalile, but that the man himself 

lies supine aud has no n.ind to climb over them. This 

t-xperiet.ee is being continually repeated by us: there 

seems to be a want of attractiveness in our Ideal : it fails 

t>i draw nt: wc do not. wish to realise it, even though we 

may have intellectually decided that us realisation is 

desirable. It stands before us like food before a man who 

is not hungry ; it is certainly very good food- and he may 

lie glad of it to-morrow, hut just now he has no rravinr* 

for it, and prefers to lie basking in the sunshine rather 

I ban to get up and takt possession of it. 

The problem resolves itself into two questions : Why 
tlo 1 not want that which I see, as a rational being, is 
desirable, productive of happiness ? What can I do to 



make m- self want that, which I know to be beat for 
myself Bid for the world Y The spiritual teacher who 
could answer thecj questions effectively would do a far 
greater service to many than one who is only reiterating 
constantly the abstract desirability of ideals that we §11 
acknowledge, and the imperative nature of obligations 
that we all admit — and disregaid. The machine is here, 
not wholly ill-made: who can place his finger on •the 
lever, tmd mul'e it rjo't 

The first question must be answered by i such an 
analysis of self-consciousness as may explain this puzzling 
duality, the not desiring that which we yet see to be 
desirable. We are wont to say that self-consciousness is 
a unit, and yet, when we turn our attention inwards, we 
see a bewildenng multiplicity of " l's," and are stunned 
by the clamour of opposing voices, all coming apparently 
from ourselves. Now consciousness — and self-conscioas- 
ncss is only consciousness drawn into a definite centre 
which receives and sends out — i» a unit, and if it appears 
in the outer world as many, it is not because it has lost its 
unity, but because it presents itself there through different 
media. We speak glibly of the vehicles of consciousness, 
but perhaps do not always bear in mind lvFfat is* implied 
in tbe phrase- If a current from a galvanic battery he 
led through series of different materials, its appearance in 
the outer world will vary with each wire. In a platinum 
wire it may appear as light, in an iron on? as heat, round* 
a bar of sott iron us magnetic energy, led into a solution 
as a power that decomposes and recombines. One .single 
energy is present, yet many modes of it appear, for tbe 
manifestation of life is always conditioned by its forms 
and as consciousness works in the causal, mental, astral, 
or physical tody, the resulting "I" presents very different 
characteristics- According to the vehicle which, for the 
Lime being, it is vitalising, so will be the conscious "■!.'' 
If it is working in the astral body; it will be the " I " of 
the senses: if in the mental, it will be the " I " of the 
intellect. By illusion, blinded by the materiul that 
enwraps it, it, identifies itself with the craving of the 
senses, the reasoning of the intellect, and cries, " I want," 

I think." The nature which is developing the germs cf 
Miss aud knowledge is tbe eternal Man, ind is *'ie root 
of sensations and thoughts; but these sensat .is and 
thoughts themselves are only the transitory activities in 
his outer bodies, set up by the contact of his lire with the 
outer life, »f the Self with the not-self. He rates 
temporary centres for his life in one or other o f these 
bodies, lured by the touches f:om without that awaken his 
activity, and working in these be identifies himself with 
them. As his evolution proceeds, as he himself developes, 
be gradually discovers that these physical, astral, meotal 
centres are bis instruments, not himself ; he sees them as 
parts of the <; not-self " that he has temporarily attracted 
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into onion with himself— us be might take up a pen or a 
cbiiwl— he draws himself away f urn them, recofrusitt* »nd 
Ming them a< the tools they ar*, knows- himself to be life, 
not form ; bliss, not desire ; knowledge, not thought. ; and 
thin first is conscious of unity, then alone finds peace. 
While the consciorsness identifies itself with forms, it 
appears to be multiple ; when it identities itself as life it 
stands forth as one. 

The next important fact for ns is that, ns H. I'. B. poin- 
ted oat, consiousness, at the present stage of evolution, 
has its centre normally in the astral body. Consciousness 
learns to know by its capacity of sensation, and sensation 
belong* to the astral body. We scnsate ; thsvt is, wc re- 
cognise contact with something which is not ourselves, 
something which arouses in us pleasure, or pain, or the 
neutral point between. The life of sensation is the greater 
part of the life of the life of the majority. Vol- those 
below the average, the life of sensation is the whole life. 
For a few advanced beings the life of sensation is trans- 
cended. The vast majority occupy various stages w 1 ich 
stretch between the life of sensation, oF mixed sensation 
and emotion and thought in diverse proportions, of emo- 
tion and thought also in diverse proportions. Id the life 
that is wholly of sensation there is no multiplicity of ,: l's 
" and therefore no conflict: i:i the life that has transcen- 
ded sensation thcra is an Inner Ruler, Immortal, and there 
is no conflict; hut in all the ranges between thee are 
manifold " l's" and between them cunflict. 

Lot us consider the life of sensation as found in the 
savage of low development. There is an" I,' ' passionate, 
craving, tierce, grasping, when accused to activity. Bat 
there is no conflict, save with the world outsida his physi- 
cal body. With that he m»y war, but inner war lie knows 
not. He does what he wants, without rjuestiouings before- 
hand or remorse aftervva 'ds : the actions of the body follow 
the promptings of desire, and the mind does not, challenge. 
nor criticise, nut" condemn. It merely pictures and re- 
cords, storing up materials for future elaboration. Its 
evolution is forwarded by the demands made upon it by 
the " 1" of sensations to exert its energies for the gratifica- 
tion of that imperious " I." It is driven into activity by 
these promptings of desire, and begins to woik on its store 
of observations and -emembtances, thus evolving a little 
reasoning faulty and planning befoiehand for the gratific- 
ation of its master. In this way it developes intelligence 
is wholly subordiuatedjtu desire, moves under its orders, 
is the slave of passion. It shows do separate individuality 
but is merely the willing tool of the tyrannous desiie " I."' 

(From (he Thiv**ipkieal Rnii-ir.) 

A.\^tt Bka»a\t. 
(2i> h» Oouliiiitfil.) 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



" We draw prominet attention to the notification issued 
by the Director of Public Instruction, Madras, "on High- 
class indigenous and Vermicular Secondary Schools." 

■' The attention of the heads uj high class Sanskrit, Arabic 

and Persian indigenous institutions 

Pure Vernacular Edn.- j • «- . c . o i ■ 

and of V ernacular Secondary Schools 1 

cation. J 

is invited to the important change 
Sanctioned by Government ia the Government Upper Se" 
condary Examination Scheme, by which the examination 
has been thrown open to candidates who are ignorant of 
English, or who do not know it sufficiently to enable them 
to pass an Examination in which almost all the question 
papers are set in English and have to be answered tu that, 
language. Candidates may now bring np as their two 
languages (1) a Vernacular language and English, or 
{•2) two Vernacular languages or(-i) a Vernacular language 
and Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian. 

2. Such schools of the above description as wish to 
avail themselves of the above concession should revise 
their curricula of studies accordingly and should lose no 
time in improving the staff and seeking the sanction of 
the Director foi' recognition as Upper Secondary Schools. 

:}. The Diiector hopes that suitable books on the 
non-language subjects of the examination W-. Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, History and Geography, written in 
the Vernacular languages, will soon be published." 

We hope managers of schools wilt bestir themselves and 
introduce the necessary changes and snitable books without, 
delay. 



We are glad to go through the first report od the 

work ilia of this ir.jtitut.ion which 

(|i Vfc*««- »«*•!, Ma- js atfacW to the Serupath; Hj „ h 

School. The Hostel was inaugu- 
rated on theirs in orable Diamond Jubilee Day of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queeii-Ktnpress of India, through 
the munificent generosity of H. H. The Maharajah Bhas- 
kara Setupati, Rajah of Ramnad, who has granted for the 
maintenance of the Hostel a monthly grant of Rs. 300 from 
the pemanent charity fund of the Saniastanam. Her 
Highness, the Maharanee hud also granted liberal donation 
of Rs. 300 for the purchase of the utensils. All classes of 
caste students are fed in the'' Hostel, and the boarding 
fee of 4 to b Rs. is very cheap, and the management 
of the institution reflects very great credit o« 
Mr. S. 8. Venkatarama Aiyangar and his assistants. 
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There is on* Brahmin and oue non-Brahmin, religions 
teacher engaged on a pay of Rb. ^.5 and 10 respectively 
for imparting aeligiouB instruction to the boys; but the 
irocpw of this will depend n good deal on the character 
which the teachers themselves possess for learning and 
piety. It will never do to engage a mere unlettered 
and money— grabbing prohifc to do these duties. They 
mast be people who ooald be of real assistance to the 
students in their religious studies; and if only such 
persons are (elected whom- the boys would respect it will 
advance the cause of religious education much further 

than any otb/r scheme that we know of. The posts 
could be made more attractive even by better pay. 
The institution supplies a serious want and it is already 
popular. Thin will be oue of the many acta of H. H. 
The Maharajah Setupati which will ever reflect the 
greatest splendor ou his uatne and fame. 

" Il&vo we grown at l&tt beyond the passions of 1'iinial man 

Pc(U)BiitB maim the lielplesitlior.se 

S. r. V. A. Hutu. Innocent cattle under thatch auU burn 

the kindlier brotrp alive. 
Brutes, the urates lire not your wrungers— burnt ut midnight, found 

at morn ; 
Twisted hurd (a mortal agony with their offspring born-unborn, 
Clinging to iheir mother I Are we devili ? Are we men? 
Sweet Saiut Franciit of Aski'ssi', wonld that he wore hero again. 
He that in his catholic wholeness used to cnll the very (lowers 
Kigters, brothers — and tha Leasts — whose pains are hardly less 
than Mil*," 

So wailed the poet Tennyson. Ami the amount cf 
suffering which these mate creatures undergo have not 
been diminished itt any sensible degree. 

One must go to places like Tricliinopoly or Tan jure Ac., 
to know what amount of injury and pain hack drivers can 
inflict on these dumb animals. And but for the work of 
the S. P. C. A. in large towns like Madras, Calcutta <tc , 
the sight which will meet one's eye will simply be horri- 
ble. As such the work of "the S. P- C- A. deserves to be 
much more well-Known than at present and to enlist the 
sympathy of the generous public to a larger extent. 
Organised charity is not well-understood by our people ; 
bat if once they understand the importance of the charit- 
able work doni by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals they will only be ton ready to help witfi 
their purse. In Mr. IK A. Macready, the Hoporary 
Secretary of tii9 Madras Institution, we have a most able 
and conscientious mid considerate gentleman and we have 
no doubt the institution will become mo.e and more 
popular under his regime. 



We published in our. last the prospectus and rules of the 
proposed Sangatn, and we hope 
onr fellow countrymen will rise 
equal to the occasion and become 

12 



subscribers. Some of the biggest movement* in England 
and on the continent are carried on by similar associations 
and if only we can get 1000 paying members, goad deal of 
useful work can be dorw. The measure of a patriot ia the 
measure cf the amount of sacrifice be is prepared to nndc- 
go, and if persons interested in Verracnlar studies will 
not undergo this much of sacrifice (the anbaoription comes 
to less than 8 as. a month), (heir interest in tne subject and 
their patriotism is not worth the name. 



« * 



We regard it as nothing less than shameful tliut oar 

Shanar brethren should be persecu- 

The Tinneveily riot.. ^ in t]io they, have been 

treated and in the name of onr Religion and our God. 
Nothing can be a greater travesty of religion than such 
conduct and we implore onr countrymen to desist from 
such cruelty and imposture at least in the future, much 
as they would have learnt by sheer suffering and pain, 
by the severe retribution meted out to the wrong doers by 
Government. In one or two previous notes in this magazine 
several months ago, we tendered onr advice, but nobody 
took heed of it. We then pointed out that the restrictions 
imposed on the Shanars were not religious. The reasons 
are not even social, for the simple reason that "no snch 
restrictions are pnt upon such people except in the 
Pandi Nadn. We showed that these people ai -, prohibited 
from taking water in temple-tanks where even Maho- 
medaus are allowed. These sltauars, among whom we 
have most devoted and pics people, even vegetarian.? 
cannot rank even lower than'Mahomedans. The reasons 
can only be political ani it is high time that we forget 
such old feuds. If we are wise in our generation, we 
should give small concessions o these people gradually 
such as their entry into some of the inner enclosure* and 
so on till all the restrictions are done away with. 



* * 



The dravidian Bakha 
Sasgsai. 



7. Bat we cannot acquit our Shanar brothers from all 
blame. They have been guilty of 
The Shanar Question. great indiscretion and they hava 
sinned in taking the law into their 
own hands. They are guilty of exaggerating their claims to 
very high social status, and consequently exciting ihe 
jealousy and hatred of other classes. We are prepar - to 
admit that the word xhatiar is a corruption- of tanrar 
meaning ' big men,' ' good men ' but not necessarily a 
kine or ruler, ytidw; pronounced as nuttar in the 
Northern Districts, and gran ani aro the same words as 
Xattamagarait and Maniugarau and do mean necessarily 
kings or rulers. These witu Sanrar evidently applied to 
heads of villages and communities and classes, in the same 
way as the words Nattaniagar and Mouigar, and fteddt and 
Mudali and Naidu, and Cbctty Ac Properly speaking 
there can be no Shanar or Nadar or iludaliar Kcddi or 
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Naidu oi' Chetty Cante. In Ceylon, uti mnn cm) call 
himself a Moduli, unless the Government confers the 
title and tha Tamil Vellalahs Jo not e>en call themselves 
' Pillai':i there. In the Northern Districts, unless lie 
Le the chief of the village or caste, nobody calls himself 
a Reddi or Naidi. or Clietty. And Stumors here are 
also called not Shannrs nor Xattai's but by their pioper 
caate name Eiliija. 1'hat Kdiga is the Tel ugu corruption of 
Eitt {&&) is easily seen, and the famous line in Periya- 
puvanair, " w t^a «»** n tv jyi " will acquire fall meaning. 
The name clearly connects with their being settlors from 
Krn Kudu (*tf*" S), Ceylon, with their old language 
called ' Klu, ' which is quite eognate with Tamil, and the 
reason from their brought here would appear to be this. 
Ceylon was the original country of Palms, (compare Jlev 
I) i'. Pope's derivation of 'JpiE/ziruj. Qfeii em«Hr,$tL.-\ \ ftlid 
with the introd action of the palm cultivation in South 
India, these Km* were also induced by the conferring of 
such titles as ' Sanrar,' ' Nailar, and ' Grammy ' on chief 
men, to settle in the Paudi country. (Vide the Cocliin yfnut, 
when the title of mam" grumai, same word as gmtnaui, is 
conferred on i* Jew with several othei honors). As we hear 
of them even during the time of the Pandyans as a 
separata -lass, to ti-aco them from Pandyans will he absurd, 
and nobody would seriously talk of their being Kshattrias, 
whoa they "vere pure Dravidians Why these people who 
were once ho honored full into disrepute is what nobody 
ban yet considered. ]iut both the sides wrangle and 
quarrel, and the one wo;. Id deny their original high 
statue, and the other would ignore their present low position 
thoy occupy in the eyes of their neighbours. Am we said 
above, the reason must uearly be a political one. If 
is highly probable that drving the very scvero struggle and 
wars between the king of Pandy and the kiny of Km. 
(Ccylop), these settlers from Ceylon who must have 
occupied the coast count ly in large numbers must have 
risen in aid of their own old conutiy, and when (hey v/mv 
pat down, social ostracism was also added to other indig- 
nities pot upon a conquered people, and wc know what 
a powerful weaponuf subjection this has proved 1o be. Wo 
can pive many other instances where political subjection 
has lowered a people in the eyes of their neighbours even 
within this Presidency limits alone, but we give uo names, 
as it may ^'ive offcucc. A.i it is, living a bejii«u 

C ovomucin and in iui enlightened age. and professing a 



religion, which of all Indian systems is the most liberal iu 
U3 treatment of all classes of its votaries for the simple 
reason that it was their own religion originally, we agaiu 
beg of the respective parties to be more tolerant audvnorc 
moderate and pay greater attention to the dictates of tri^b. 
and Cod than till now. 



The man who penned this article in the Allahabad 
newspaper could not have uttered 

" Unreal in Imlm.'' n greater lie than when he sought 

to connect religions movements with 
the cnuse of unrest in India. As far as we know, and we 
can surely claim to have greater acquaintance as we had 
ourselves to test their religious y.eal, there are more free- 
thinkers and athicsts and men who have no thought of 
God among the political leaders and newspaper editors 
than amoDg any other class of people ; and those who are 
really and truly religiously inclined have renlly no taste 
for political questions at all and our priests and pundits 
have not the least notion of political questions or rights. 
Far-seeing statesmanship will even see a safety valve in 
these religious movements and they will think twice 
before they put any %ort of restrictions on*soch free move- 
ments. 



Miss Marie Co:rclli has the following dedication ill her 

Miijhlij AUnii, 

'■ To 

May w f Substitute , . . 

■JtarldkUts! for Tru- 1 hose self-styled ' ProgressiviatH, 
gn-Mtvta* ' w ] lo ly precept aD c| example 

assist 

T ho Infamous cause 

of 

Kducation without Religion 

And who by promoting I je idea borrowed from 

French Atheism of denying to the 

children iu Board Schools 

and elsewhere 

The Knowledge and Love of God 

As the t ■ ".e foundation of noble living 

ant gnlity 

ot a worse crime tbau murder. 
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{To be continued from page $[>.) 
Kow, as to tLe contention thnt IV vara, as impelling 
jiva to action, wonld be gailty of partiality and the 
like, and that all scriptural injuuctions and prohi- 
bitions addressed to him ■wonld be vaiu, the sutrakaxa 
says .' 

Bat with t view to the effort! made (By Jin), la order that the 
injuwtteneland prohibition! ma; sot be pvrpoioloH, and 10 on 

(II. Ui 11.) 
Jiva, of bis own accord, mnke9 an effort towards 
activity or cessation of activity, in viitue of his karma 
having become ripe. With reference to this effort 
made by Jiva which leads to activity or cessation from 
activity, the Supreme Being impels jiva to acHon by 
giving His consent, as may be seen from injunctions 
and prohibitions having a purpose to serve and from 
the grace and punishment meted ont by him. 
J net as a boy who, with the help of a stronger persoD, 
manages to convey a very heavy beam of wood, is 
13 



still amenable to injunctions and prohibitions bo far 
as his own efforts is concerned, so, though jiva 
engages in activity with tlie help of the Paramea* 
vara, he is himself amenable to injunctions and 
prohibitions. Accordingly, as acting solely with re- 
ference to the efforts made by jiva, I'svara, who im- 
pels jfva to acts, is not guilty of partiality; and 
inasmuch as, even in the case of jfva, there exists an 
activity for which he has to rely on himself, it 
cauoot be, we may conclude, that injunctions and 
pYobibitiona are purposeless, 



Adhlkarana. 12 

(Ji'va it) an Integral part (of Brahman), became of the 

declaration of a dietlnetlen. And It li even other- 

vise ; that (Brahman) li ont with flihtr- 

men and 10 on, tome do declare. 

en. in. m 

It has been showu in the 'oregoing sections that 
Jiva is eternal, intelligent, extremely small , that he 
is an agent engaging in action with the help of 
Paramos' vaia. Here, a -loubt, arises as ts whether 
jiva is Parames'vara Himtelf, or His intergral part. 

(Pnrvapaksha ;) — Jiva is Parames'vara Himself. 
Parames'vara Himself is manifested in the form of 
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jt*a on account of the multifareous npadhis or media 
of manifestation, just as the one ikfts'a manifests 
itself in various forms and is limited in space owing 
to the upadhis such as a pot. Accordingly the 
s'rnti says "This A'tman is Branman."* Therefore, 
I's'vara Himself Fibs become jiva owing to ajnana or 
nescience. 

Siddhu tta :— The jivatman is indeed an aim'a of 
Parames'vara, an integral pait of His body, ns the 
■'rati declares a distinction betweer them in the 
following passages : 

••Entering into them in the form of this jiva, I 

shall differentiate name and form."t 
"He who dwelling in the A'tmiio . ."J 
"Thinking of the A'tm.m and the Impeller as 

separate . . . .''§ 
" Know then Prakriti is M«j a, nnd the Mahes vaia 
the possessor of Maya. This whole world is filled 
with wbat constitutes a member of His."|| 

As to llic contention that Brahman Himself is jlva 
because 'of t*he s'ruti teaching "This A'tman is 
Brahman^" the sutmka-ra says as follows : The oneness 
has to be explained otherwise. From such passages 
as " That then art," " this A'tmau iB Brahman/' we 
are to understand that jiva sad Bial.v.f n a.e a unity 
because one pervades the other- Moreover, some 
clearly declare a unity o* this sort in the following 
words . " The fishermen are Brahman, the servants 
are Brahman, these rogues are Brahman." Thus 
though jiva is an integv-.il part of Brahmwn, he may 
be spoken of as Bnhmau, as pervaded by the latter, 
just as a faggot or the like, pervaded by fire, is 
spoken of as Are itself. Still, fire and faggot are not, 
indeed, one and the same- Therefore an integral of 
Brahman in himself, jiva attains to the form of 
Brahman- If we assume that Brahman Himself 
becomes jiva by ajri&na or nescience, it is impossible 
to avoid contradicting many a passage in the t'niti, 

Because of tie mantra- (II- iii- 43 ) 
"A foot Thereof are all beings: this Mantra 
gives os to understand that jiva is on I \ a part (nim'o.) 
of Brahman. The s'ruti, — namely, 

*Mri Lip. 4-619. 
+ Cliha. Up. fl-3-2. 
J Bri. Up. &T-a2. 
§ Sreiuevatarri-Upaiiiiiliad 1-U, 
|, Ibid. HO. 
Tailt. Aranyakft. 3-12. 



"Know then Piakriti is Mava, and Mahes'vora the 
possessor of Maya. This whole wot id is filled 
with what constitutes a member of His." — 
declares that Maya is the jiraleriti or material cause, 
that Mabes'vara is endued wiih that Maya, nnd that 
the whole universe constitutes His member. Where- 
fore, PnrusTia or Jiva is only a small portion of 
Parames'vara who is endued with MAyA. 

It is even declared in the smriti. (II iii 11) 
" A'tman is the eighth form of S'iva, the Paramat- 

man, which penetrates other forms ; the universe, 

therefore, is S'iva Himself." 

From this passage in the smriti, A'tman is only one 

portion of S'iva's body. 

But is is the ease of lustre etc, not thus ii the Supreme. 
(11. iii- «.) 
Though jiva is a portion of Brahman, yet the 
Parames'vata is not of the same nature and form as 
jiva. On the other hand, He is indeed endued with 
omniscience etc — How? — Like lustre etc. Just as 
the lustre of gems etc. which possess it as their 
attribute constitutes a part thereof an, integral part of 
the composite whole, so, as embodied in J?vn, Brahman 
has jiva as an attribute of His, and the jiva forms a 
poitioo of Brahman. — The word "etc." (in the 
phrase " lustre etc." is intended to bring under the 
same category jati (genus) and ytna (quality] which 
always constitute attributes of substances. — Though 
attributes, ns integral parts of the substances, 
constitute pait and parcel of those substances, yet it 
involves no contradiction to maintain jhat they are 
district things, as shown by sucb passages of the 
s'ruti as the following : 

'• He who abides in A'tman." 

And bo the smriti alec- declares. (II- iii. 16). 
'■' The body of the God of Gods is this universe, 
moving and umnoving. This thing the souls (pas'us) 
know not, owing to the strong bond (pis'a)." And 
so on the smriti sayr. Wherefore, jiva is only a 
portion (ams'a) of Brahman. Brahman being the 
possessor of the po:tion, there is an essential distinc- 
tion between them. 

Permission and prohibition it due to connection with the My, 

as in the ease of light etc. (II. iii. 4?) 
(Objection :)— Though all jfvas are alike portions of 
Brahman, how is it that permission to study the vedaa 
etc. is accorded to some, while it is prohibited in the 
cjse of others ? 
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{Annrer) Tins may be explained as due to the con- 
nection wit j the br&bman body and soon, just as a 
<tiatiDCtion is made in the cose of fire according as it 
is found in the house of a pious man or in the crem- 
ation ground. 

As Unites la space, tiny an all alike. (It Ui. M ) 
As different in the different bodies, as limited- here 
and there in their atomic size, and thus not pervading 
■everywhere, knowledge, pleasure and the like are'of 
one sort in the case of those who identify themselves 
with the bodies feeling thus 'lam stout* 'I am lean ;' 
"'I am happj ;' 'I am miserable ;' 'I am a br&hmin ;' I 
am a kshatriya.' — What is this tautamount to casing ? 
— Because those who identify themselves with the 
body are alike limited iu extent, their limited know- 
ledge, pleasure etc., which are peculiar to aatnsara, are 
of one and the same sort and do uot get intermixed. 
From this it follows that in the case of those liberated 
souls who cease to identify themselves with the body, 
and who, by their all-pervarive nature, have risen 
to universal egoism, thesams&ric knowledge etc., gives 
place to the inherent knowledge etc., which are 
eternal and infinite- 

As to the contention that Brahman Himself becomes 
associated with ajoftna and opadhi, the sutrakara 
replies that, in that case, there would be no definite 
order of things : 

And it Is a mare'ismblanee. (II- 111. 19.) 
The arguments adduced on behalf of both the 
theories, — namely that Brahman Himself becomes 
jiva when bound by an upridhi, be it real or unreal, — 
are only semblances of reasoning. 
To explain : 

Becaue lt'eamwt bt defined by tdrishta. (II. Hi. 50) 
If A'tmansor jivas be the creatures of real or unreal 
upadhis, then, since ajnana and vpddhi pertain to 
Brahman Himself, the relative positions (oi Brahman 
and jiva ,or of jivas among themselves) cannot be 
defined even by adrishta (the unseen effect of actions) 
generated by them. 
Moreover, 

And to. tw, is the ease of purposes etc (II. iii. SI.) 
So, too, even as regards purposes which are the 
ciuses of adrishta (the unseen effects of actions,) the 
definite relations cannot be explained. 

(Hit be nla that It is) 4w to (diSorenee In space) (wo reply) nc, 
because of eempoheneier.- (II 151. 52.) 
(Objection) : The distinction is due to the distinction 
in the parts of Brahman associated with different 
np&dbip. 



(Anaxcer) -. — No ; for, when the u pad his are gone, 
all parts are comprehended in Brahman. Wherefore 
according to either of the theories that Brahman is 
jiva when limited by upadhi, be tfrreal or unreal, the 
distinction cannot d« explained.*^ Wherefore it is 
quite reasonable to maintain that jiva is a part of 
Brahman and that jiva is of the nature of an'attribaie 
of Brahman. 



THE FOURTH PAD.A. 



Ahlkarana- 1. 

So, the pra'aaa- (II. It. 1*3 
It has heon shewn before that bfaitas or elements 
of matter are born of Brahman, and that jiva is eternal. 
Now we have to enquire whether the sense-orgrjia 
{indriycut) have a birth like the elements of matter, or 
they are eternal like jivas. Just as, being eternal, the 
jiv, is not born, so also are the sense-organs not born j 
for, there is the S'mti which says that they also, like 
the jiva, are eternal. Accordingly, the S'ruti declares 
the continual e of sense-organs (pranas) at the time 
of pralaya or cosmic dissolution, in]'the following 
passages : 

" Non-existent this at first was. They asked what 
that non-existent was. Rishin indeed were the 
non-existent at firsts Then they ashed who are 
those Rifhin ? Pranas are verily the Rishin."* 

Wherefore the sense-orgnns (prans) are not horn of 
Brahman, 

As against the foregoing «e hoM as follows : 

It Is used in a secondary tense, bteanse of anlbnpoaslbility; 

and because the srntl defltret that vte have eziated) 

first, tit. iv. 2.) 

The sense-organs did not exist prior to creation. 
On the other hand, it is Paramea'vara that then 
existed, as (he s'ruti declares " Existent alone, My 
dear, this at fivfct was" t The words rUhi and the word 
prima apply only to Paranm'sviir*. As He cauuot be 
many, the ore of the plural is only secondary. Hence 
the existence of Brahman alone prior to creation, not 
of the sense-organs. 

The Sutrakitra adduces another argument : 

Spaaei bslng preceded by it (II. IV. 3). 
All others receive their names and forms only after 
Parames'vara'screatioD. The word pra'na used with 
reference to the time (prior Lo creation) oannot denote 
•Sa'atapsthabrAlimrvaa. 6-11. 
t Chhi. Up. 6-*-l. 
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the sepse-organs. Therefore, Brahman alone is the 
prior. 

Ad h I Kara n a 3. 

Bttaue Wfn in t»ujM and inecifleeJl? e»xurttt& 
(II. J7. 1). 
Now, a doubt arises as to bow rotitiy in mumber are 
the' sense-orgsns which have bren shewn before to 
have been born of Brahman. 

Pt'iridpaktha : — Seven . — Why ? — Because seven 
only nre enumerated in the following passage: 

" When the five instruments of knowledge stand 
still together with the mind, and when the intel- 
lect does not move, that is called the highest 
state," 
VUid also because the number seven is specifically 
mentioned iu the following passage 
" Seven pianas nre born of Him." 
As against the foregoing, the sutrakara says : 

Bat then $i' hands etc, when (jiva 1 abides (in the body) ; 
wherefore it Is not so. (It 17- 6). 

The sense-organs nre not seven only. Hands etc.j 
too, are sense-organs, inasmuch as they are alike 
instruments of the jiva so long as be abides in the 
body. The sense-organs are, on the other hand, 
eleven in number, because of the s'ruti and the 
amriti . 

" These ten are the prnuae (sense-organs) in the 
person ; and manas (i v man) is the eleventh."t 

" The sense-organs, tei. and one." % 

Buddhi etc. are not separate senses ; but they are 
Only different functions of manns. As to the speaking 
of the steadiness of seven sense-organs and their speci- 
fic enumeration as seven it is due to their importance. 
Wherefore, sense-orgjins are not seven, but they 
ave eleven iti number. 



Atihlkarana. 3. 

And (tLey are) small (i l. it. 6;. 

A doubt arising us to whether those senses are all- 

pervrding or very snip]], it may at first be thought 

that they are all-pervading, because of the eye and 

other sense-organs having the power of perceiving 

* k'atlm, U,i. 2-6-10. 

+ Malu'iuirSvann. V\i 12, 

I ftri. l'|>. 5-M-i. 

< Btingavnd-jjirn 1:15. 



thiugs at a distance- In reply we *ay that tbey are 
very small ; for, t/lse s'ruti says, "The pram* departing, 
ah pi anas (senserorgans) depart after it."* They 
are not all-pervading. If they were all-pervading 
their departure is not possible. The eye and other 
sense-organs cave the power of perceiving things 
at a distance, not because they are all-pervading, 
but because they are luminous and very small and 
therefore pass very quickly. "Wherefore the sense- 
organs are very small. 

Adhlk&rana. 4 
And the chief. (ii. iv. 7>. 
Here a doubt arises as lo whether the vital air, 

with its five fold function spoken of in the s'ruti 

as the chief of all pranns or vital activities in the 
words " The praoa, departing, all prauas depart after 
it." — is born of Bruhman or not. 

[Ptirvapaksha;, — The vital air is not born, because 
of the activity of the vital breath being declared to 
have existed, even prior to creation, in the words " It 
breathed windless' 1 * 

(Siddhduta ■■) — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : Even the prana-vayu, the vital air ,is born. 
The word ' breathed ' doe's not refer to the activity of 
vital air, inasmuch as the word/ windless ' points to 
its absence. It denotes only the existence of Brahman, 
Wherefore tbeprana or vital air cannot be beginning- 



{Objection :) — Granted that this vital air has a 
birtL ; but it is not distinct from" the activities of sense- 
organs, as said in another science in the words 
" A general function of the sense-organs are the 
five vital airs such as praur, or upwnrd breath ;" t 
or, it is not distinct from the materia 1 air as declared 
in the s'ruti " This vitality is the nir" * 

(Answer} : — As against the foregoing, the Sutra- 
kai',1 says : 

& . aJahadlva Sastui, n. a. r. r, s., 
(To be continued). 



• Bri Cp. 6-4-2. 

t Taitt. UrSlimnna. 
t Sar.khya-knrika. 
§ Bri. Up. 61-6 
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FIKSf SUTKA. 



Ad I ka ran a 2. 

'i9. The pots are produced from (he flay by the 
potter. Isa creates till forms, mid these effects are 
produced each from its own material cause. Hear me, 
if you want to know where and how He creates these 
things. 

30. It is nut possible tojjnderstund His nature by 
anything we see in this world. As such, there is no one 
who could understand His Supreme Form. However, 
His action may he compared to that of Time, which 
brings about the origination, development, and des- 
truction uf the seven world*. 

81, As the words and ideas we had learnt become 
imbedded and arise out of our minds, as the different 
states of wakefulness, sleep <tc. arise out of our life, 
so are the worlds evolved and in gathered by the Supre- 
me God, who stands united and at the same time not 
united to this world. 

32. If you ask why the souls' and worlds are re- 
produced from Hum after resolution, this becomes 
iieee'sary owing to existence of Anava Mala.- The 
necessity f or its undergoing resolution in particular 
is to be found in the fait that the bodily energies be- 
come exhausted. The effects are destroyed and resol- 
ved into their cause. And Is* reproduces these 
forms as before. 

Niiti:. — Tin' rcpofttt*! birlhs art* ik-l-cshui'v t'uv tlic [>urjM-s<- uf 
wii»hiii|(<iff tlii" inlwririil Aiiii'U-iniila. In? jgiiitiilijf nv|itfriciii-c ami 
kin<wli'i1._i' iiml * |i! rit utility. "I'lio rrwilMli"ii in rc«|iiire>l h.j n-st iW 
Mil- lirtsl linrlilv cm»r*;ic*, jn»l ;ib in- tnki' iri'M iluriut; iriirliL Lo 
riMMiiiii uur t*itur)TUM f**r tin.' t»Kk uf lu-hmrrmv 

33. if you say God will undergo change, once we 
h( tribute to him powers of creation Ac, No. In the 
presence of the sun, the lotus bh>oms> the crystal 
emits fire, and water evaporates. 

The sun does not undergo change by any of these 
operations, and much loss does God undergo any 

weariness or change. 

34. Jf you ask, how it is that we ascribe all the 
powers to the one God. when all say that these three- 
powers are held by the three different Gods Brahma, 
Vishnu Ac, our answer is that these Gods, by the 



height )f their Virtue receive the Agnja S;ikti of the 
Lord a' His bidding, 

35- tH the end of time, only One alone remains. 
If more than One, tnen it cant>ot be called S imharam. 
Hence Hara alone remains at the end, as He it is that 
destroys all. And as He is the support of nil also, 
from Him also, do the worlds originate and develope 
again. 

30. If you ask why God should exercise these 
powers, we may reply that this is His mere piny. We 
may also point out that by these acts of Grace 
He makes the souls tat the fruits of their Karma 
and thus get rid of their Mala and attain Mukti. 

Norn — What ie meant by play here ie, that the exercise of these 
jiower* is so ussy for Him, as when ve say, that it is a mere child's 
play Tor Him. It Also meana lliat these worts arc performeefnot 
for Hi* own benefit. 

37. Sambaram is to give rest to the souls; Srushti 
is intended for the purpose of enabling sc uls to eat 
their Karma and thus to remove it. When -souls eat 
their Karma, Sthi th i is exercised. In : Droupava the 
powers of mala, are under check so that they msy 
mature; He exercises His power of Anugr'aha when 
he frees us from our bonds. All these five functions 
are acts of His Grace, be vile not. 

39. If you nsk me to let you know whether the 
Creator has form or no form or has formless form, I 
may tell you that all these forms belong to the one and 
the same Supreme Being. 

39. You object that when form is ascribed to God 
another creator like the one who creates our own 
bodies will be required, and thct if God wills Hia body, 
the Jivas may be said to will their own bodies also. 
But we cannot assume any body we like. Our 
Supreme God assumes any wondrous form He thinks 
of, just as Siddhas do. 

40. You say that if God takes fuwn just as Siddhas 
do, then lie becomes one like them. But these £i<idb«s 
exercise these powers only through, the Grace of God. 
And if all forms are burn of Mayo, then the forms 
of God are also from Maya. 

41. The bodies formed of Maya are obtained by 
the souls as they are covered by the A cava Mala. As 
the Supreme One is free f.om Maya and Aoava Mala, 
and is pure absolute intelligence and imparts both 
knowledge and power to souls, Hia body cannot be 
formed of Maya but is formed out of His own Sakti. 
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42. 1 f y< >n say that even if His form is ft on S«kti, 
it must undergo change, und consequently Got* cannot 
be eternal and so God can only be formless. But He is 
not one <if tlie six At\vns (formlesG mateiial things), As 
yon setm to be intelligent yon had better bear further 
about the supreme nature of God. 

NuTt,— There arc formless nlijer'ts which nrc limited ami »*f 
formed "f matter, ami »s sin-h. thei-p in nothing gained liy siiunly 
catling GikI formless. 

4$. All objects of this world either have forms or 
no forms and some objects cannot change their torn) 
either. If, tlierefoie, the lieiag of immeasurable intelli- 
gence is called formless wc will only be ranking it 
with one of these objects. 

44. Ue is not one of. those objects -which are sub- 
ject to bonds and are free. Ho has neither beginning 
nor end Lie is infinite. As sneb, it cannot be postu- 
lated that liiy Supreme Father is only this and that, 
and that lie cannot necome this and that ; and there- 
fore any such postulate regarding the nature of the 
Supremo does not admit of any refutation either. 

XnTK, — Compare Hie following atunaas from Dcvarum and Tit'ii- 
vacttnknni. 

(1) " eoiauUiiLii^ * era- g»_ f ; :h #.'(pw *#■ £ 

OiJL,'OD'_<L, SW A It Q ££(£•! «M 

uiJuifU «p a SLjQeu&p e aiars&p p 

«J £L'«r (Hyl ST iitr^Tt *tHSSF. u* a, <=l!i! *> 

eiPaiarfar/Diu G»im Qprig$m tniL Q*_ ogre's, 

** This Solf is not attainable by explanation, nor yet 
by mental grasp, nor by hearing many times, by Him 
whom so He chooses — by him is He obtained. For 
him the Self its proper Form reveals." (Mood. 3-2-3) 

(2) " §)titu(ipi f&vQp JUtifonGtB iq .;<; a: ((,'« 
Gfajdn/Ser ^»ef(j5« Qjntss^u 'iu(^ii>ttuQar 

Qu»<ti«lflt/u> QuaiL-SRUcuj umrfQiiQ* 

45. As He does not possess the defect, as au object 
of perception, and, as he is possessed of both absolute 



Intelligence and Power, as he is not possessed of likes 
and dislikes, the Ninmnln God can assume any form 
out of His Grace. 

XoTK, — If an object. Hi' will lie L-H|iulile ut chtuige ami cannot li«i 
culied Nelf-deptndent. If possessed tif finite intelligence Bart 
|iowcr, He can only be limited. If possessed of likes and <tielike% 
Me will bo auhject to bin and borrow. Not being possessed of these 
defect*, non« uf the Umitntions which apply to hiiiiiHH beings and 
muter apply to him at all. 

ucag® Gurrgjiluitr Qffteini&i—gGat-^ii 
JCtorJf.ii) <*« e /8 eui a fi ius li iOiso.f to 
Qtvtrm (fl.ai*'-_ &cefsaitiQsi/ t 8$.Lj (Jot «r i_iC? a. 
[2) " *&<fls£l' (QiniSti susv.t Legajffli jiif Gejpe£f& 

Jfnjqfr «a> mofla. if ioTT Oiltt^u" suitis 
*t.t iu ■3-&S& LO.T/fij.fl «JDj>tjw r^ioeVeU/r 

■l-tj. If he did not, out of His Supreme Grace, assume 
forms, there would be nohodv who conld give oat 
Vedas and A'gamas, and there would be nobody who 
could impart instruction, in the form of the (iuvu, to 
the Gods, men. and the residents of the nether regions ; 
and so nobody can secure salvation. 

f, (l) " fy i><3 Qpjltuiji c 5 "© u>/b3(ititfi&p 

Qj>iuiu*p,Gp uSfw ljiSqu, Tiruvnchakam. 

ii) "&($** eSps^uu^-a.si : — • 

^«iOBi* QtniiQa MjifiDiLiti fiirQaseiGt 

47. His form is love. ; His attributes and know- 
ledge are love ; His five functions are love ; Hia 
organs like i,rms and rest &c, and His ornaments like 
the crescent moor %c, are also love. These things are 
assumed by the Ninraala God, not for His own benefit 
but for the benefit of mankind. 

c.f. " His Head is surely love ; Joy Hia right wing, 
delight His left; Bliss is His self. Brahman where 
on He rests." 'fait ii, o . 

48. None know that His 'orm transcends the 
universe. None know that in His form, the universe 
rises from and merges. None know that He is the 
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life and the body of this universe. IgnoTant of. His 
Supreme fdrm, they call Him as one of this world. 

Unfit. — Tin- author here refers tn tltc vi'dic te.xlsin which Jtudra 
is called Viswndltika. Yisw&kftrai.fl. VisH'antharyami, *nd Viswa- 
sw» oroopi, 

4.9. They cull Him as one of the Devas, but they 
know not that Siva is all the three pods, that hnlf of 
His body is Uma, th-.kt neither Vishnu nor Brahma 
was able to fathom the great Jyothi. And they neither 
know not what Form aro»e out of this great Jyothi. 

Notk. — 111 this vers.' the author illustrates by Puraniu episodes 
the vedic Irxg* ueforred to by hiui above. 

The eiasudc 'if limit nut and Viehnu searching for His crown 
and feet iiiid li'ji. finding them proves that tinii is Vis wat hika. Tbe 
same story which further states that the three Gulls appeared from 
the (Irertt .(vothi shows that God is Viswakarana. The same story 
which further states that ilie great Jyothi snbsidcd into the- Linga 
form shows that God is Viswa AniharjAini. The Purenic episode 
lltat Cma Uaimavathi beenno hilf of His body slums that Uotl is 
Viswa Soroopi. 

That Siva is all the iliree Gods, us it is His Power that 

shine*! in them, and thai yet Ho is different from ihpm, in essence. 

and that the latter (id also belong to the order of souls but to a very 

higli order, is a position wUieh has been very often explained in these 

pages. When the power of the Supreme God is manifest in 

the person and Body of the Tiriiinnrlics and other Higher 

Powers, Maheshwara and Badasiva, the identity of the two 

is perceived, nay the Light of tlie supreme is alone perceived, 

owing to the tenuous Body of the Gods, just as we perceive only 

the light and light alone whew looking at a chimney lamp from 

a distance and the brigh. chimney corresponding to the person 

and body of the Gods and Jivanmuktas, is iltogechei- imperceptible- 

llonco the defence of the worship of the three finds ; and of the 

Lingft which Symbolises the fifth order of Gods, the Sad»sivo.«, 

which is both of form and formless, When we remember how out 

of Sadaaiva Tatwam the next tat wa of Maheshwara and the three 

lowest, Brahma, Viehnn and Rudra arise, the l.inga Parana story 

thai the Great Light (Jyotis), "that the Pure Light of Light*," 

the stainless, Partless Brahm, "placed withinf .nan's) radiant highest 

Vesture' (Hand. tp. 3-1-9) From whom all words fall' bar*, not 

reaching Hiui, mind as well (Tail. ii. 4) " 3,-i^ . ^ &$.»<**& ™ 

>j»ii.™.c'^ »<nM Sjf'akitu ^,?;<5.-t Sji.B'.-..,iir,?") and 

"whose form Btands not within vision's field, with eye no man 

beholds Him," (Katlia. ii. 6-9) " That Bliss Supreme, that all 

description beggars (Kath. ii. J.J 4.) mid who according to another 

Cpaniahad again is " not grasped by eye, nor yet by speech, nor by 

other powers uor by mere meditation, or even by bold deeds.' 

Oluml- iii. 1- M .)i was Dot perceived by the greatest gods, who 

wore wagiug war against each other out of Un,.iitignted Ahaiiknra; 

and that when from that Light and " Life, which /u.ne* through 

all ereatiun. .Mood, iii, 1. 4), arose that Kigtoy Smiutl (Omkara) and 

subsided into the Visible form of the Linga, (Sadasira Form) and 

that from this Linga again three Gods arose " as of that urahman 

Supreme, it hath also been sang, in Him is the three" (Svet. i, 7). 

acquires full force and meaning and it cannot be relegated as 

merely a sectarian story. When Vaishnava writers freely quote 

from the Svetaa vatara Upaniahad for instance , and take the Rudra 

and Siva of these passages as denoting the Highest Brahman, and 

put Within brackets " Xarayana," next to such words, dflivas could 



not be doing violence to thornac! ves or tn nnv Ixwlv when ihov tnk» 
llic Siva and Rudra of the Pnrnnns (whoso sole purpose is to 
explain and illustrate Ycdic Meanings) as denoting the Supremo 
Brahman, And wc ' card a Yaishnuva 1'undit explain also that 
there are other Vi*linv,.< and Kumgotut* besides the Highest 
Varayanft who with the Tiruninrii Hndrns are classed as Jivnn. 
And it will xtftnd to reason tbnt the Jivns, Rudra, Naiaynnu. 
cannot surely comprehend uil her I ho liuiirn, Pnrn Braiini, or 
Narayana I'arnbrahm. We have venturcrl upon this i*.vnlonition 
as one of our rospecteil Vaishnava friends took objeri ion ('• 
the story of Siva'n feet and crown being searched ns a lihispheniniiH 
nnc. What a firm hold this story has (rot on the popular 
imagination, will be proved by the standing memorial of tlm 
Tirnrannninalai Temple, and the Kitrtigni Feast, and by Vai^lma- 
vus also celebrating this feast, in the same way limy unwittingly 
celebrate, Dasara, BrahmotSuvn, arid Kmiuhii Pandigai. Acconf- 
iug tn the Snivas, the Kurtigai feast, and i'iravaunamdbi 
cclcnraiion, (pelebmted in nvmy other Temple alst t ), and thu 
raising of the great coloonin of Light refer to this Linga 1'uranu, 
episode ; but what explanation Vaishnavas have for their Vishnu 
Kartigai, we are yet unable to discover, cvpect that they followed 
Miiti 

The -story of the Ardlianarcshwara formation clearly illustrates 
that Sivnni and Sakli is one. Cmi menus literally light and wisdom, 
and this can never be identified with uiatrei' and darkness. Thin 
episode by the way "fires also 4 refutation to the theory that "L'mtt* 
Kali is Maya. 

50. They know not that in His Bhoga Form Ho 
grants enjoyment to jivas. They know not that in 
His Yoga form He grants perfection to jogis. They 
know not that in His fearful form, He makes the FonU 
to eat their Karma. They are fools without discern- 
ment who call him one of the gods. 

'A. By the One n seaming different and inconsistent 
Forms, they know no f that His Form isnotcf this 
world. They know not that all his different Forms 
are assumed fat manifesting Hi* different acts of 
Grace. 

They know not that when He destroys He only 
destroys the sin of the world. 

J. M N. 



TIRUUCLAIl'S TIRUMAXTRA. 



(Continued from p. i79.J 
11. QjsuSctf.t eairp/S SajQpezf) 3 r ip&&r 

QsusoQe&p >QT«mpjfi t&alsitr (ifsvftmsiiiLiii 
uto&firp Qpsui &g-irmgti putut 
Qiu,TeuSsw/r> antsamnji u^So/ie <2p(2«*. 
The Knowing seers, Siv„muni and Siddhasao, 
Adored by the invincible Mnnis wise. 
And by hosts of Gods, celestials and men — 
From them, my own descent I trace. 
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12- ©,#,*;*,£ jsjswwew 8p*&i£rp jgirmimeti 
.■&3ppu> to**!?®' <2<aT$ai J3«kipji@ 

Of books, approved ^J our m ' n ds best, 
The Vedas, the fchief, as all will know ; 
The body spoken by such Vedas as bes», 
My father graced me with here below. 

13. mtaaQupp sQsstLjLti Qujp*&& es>«uajau> 

nnehuppl Seiip stfessri G>\JP> tnipiris 
&tr6aru<bpu uppi ^e-SrtttJt-J® js pifQem- 

Tbe bliss I own let al! the world obtain, 
Imparting secrets of celestial nature, 
The sacred Mantra, intended for mortal man, 
Which grasping, grasping well, the bliss will mature. 

14. iSpuSs8 iir^&wu Qi-iitb*$ pvn<ksr& 
&puQu*® euaesTiniiT Qfaajnen)* &kut9 

iL/atpuQuir® afc-^/fisw Q(app£}3 ldhQlh. 

The* Lord Unborn, Nandi His name, 
Him l§fc the great in love worship 
And not forget. And with a heart 
Ever tra^ do Hymn the Mantra malika. 

Qsj3Ei(&) t&*irta>LD«neUji pr&ieo Qasntfinfm 
psi& u3 * r &><-&&> mi £ pirsapiBip &ttp$atii 
QurrabS tfi & tr en lci ari sv p ptfwQusqf) L^trgpQm, 

He placed the fire in man within bounds; 

He placed it so everywhere .- 

He placed it so in the seven worlds ; 

He too confined the truth in words spare. 

Note, On the principle that when pearls are 

strewn before swine, they will trod them down 

to their own ruin. 

16. ^/ta-Qpty- suessutr aitjtxru><r eSfmmiir 
cjip.£cnr up.eoir t£ffB$iu> lj titlS an & a &^qi_ 

uj ty. a, exit Lu-evQmeir p&sp&sr Ofr/reneo 
Qpip-aewtQt- Qm&Tpajaff Qua uj QiATtfii/sirQest. 

Searching for Feet and Crown, the godu 
Found not ; and meeting on earth again, 
Aohnta confessed the Feet not found, 
While Brahma lied he looad tbe Grown. 

1 7. QuppQp uiirgDi Uiyfiafui &Ba)pp 
mpUQssr apuHsar tur&Qj «r*&tp 
ppp$f> «aS <ui$.Qium &*£$«£ 
v&pu/f npinunfp prQtvmits ttarm^Qij. 



He ridea the ox, »nd wields both deer and spear 

Inseparable and yet beyond ; He taught 

Tbe Vanity of all we hold so dear 

And placed on my head His gracious feet. 

a>aitjje5>p wruiiT anu &tuttf)ea enQuiuCfts 
mi!TnjpeiD& aj#SJ«usw pmiasr njQ+r&o 
etftiipsstp QfljDjyth sSsniiQ tSiLQcGesr. 

The nature of Gneya, Gnana, Gnathuru 
Of Maya, Mahamoya, and Parai, 
The Self-create, and her Lord Hara 
And His supremacy, all these I knew. 

] §. sS^fHElQu USIDIT^ GiriL^^B 6V-!T Q&ttfi 

ajstru'Sev QunKenumi snvstikp mih$ 
^/er/*«jy t&irexri&p'i, <3h-p>£,f& Q^frpQuir^jt 
wsn ut9p #o53» wifl&w eniQ/xQfsr. 

I knew, nnd at the word of Nandi who 
Is Lord Supreme, and Light and Wisdom 
Of Infinite Bliss and unsullied Love. 
Came I in the line of Kailasa Gum. 

20 iBAjdaJQetrtrGev QpSoSssr isiri^udiair 

ew<i^ tuyfjeiTfjQw « raid fa iQj&Q ev t 

By Nandi's Grace, I entered Mula's frame ; 
By Nandi's grace I SadasiVa attained ; 
By Nandi's grace, to me True Wisdom came; 
By Nandi's grace, I in Yoga ever remained. 

21. jg)(5*3 sS(75*g5 QitemeofieS Qxiry. 

nf(rfj&Q iLfQaaia QiAirsSeSi&ipitGejr. 

The countless Ricbs are contained in one Mantra* 
Wherein, the Sou and Moon if made to play 
Round and inflame this Sacred Fire ultra, 
The Yogi'B frame, with a colonr bright, will glow. 

22 i9#pj»<3iifr QpQesinr^niD Qu<rm*$ pattern 
u3tupjgtw Qsb. <££>*,« ptra/u> usgHih 
np«jpjp>ea Q^mQxireiO mjexrssxQsr-ih uattissr 
i£iupfi3*Lp Q&a$ it3sB}paijsu utrOut, 

Ever babbling am I about ray Loving Lord; 
Id my own heart T praise Him day and night ; 
On Him, the ett olgent Light and my own God ; 
I meditate and become at ooce the self same Light. 

J. M. N, 

(To be contintted.) 
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THAYUUANAVAH'S POEMS. 



(Continued from pay. 33.} 

#.( ff &#Qp iriAl 6sm_ ^.^Sti 

QfV «l;K!*(5&W ■*. if iTB a' (? It JT 



i*9-m 



125. Cliifclimiauda Siva of nil-gracious lila ! 
O the Pure unknowable Parabrabmam ! 1 have not jet 
contracted the austere habit of firmness of mind as 
good as a monkey's gras-p lo rest myself in the forest 
or by the sides of the mountains and suffer the bard- 
ship of living on dry leaves &.c. and undergoing 
severe beat and cold ; and so to put down the sullen 
obstinacy of my five senses and elnde their fierce 
pursuit. Nor have 1 impressed myself with the abso- 
lute necessity of the grndational steps of Siva- 
Sariya, Sua-Kiriya and Sn-«.-Yoga.* I find in me 
a bewildered intellect to think that the right under- 
standing and moral reasoning, the surest guide in the 
right conduct of this life, as well as the blind 
ailencet are meant to be administered in furtherance 
of dishonest purposes. O Tbo AH gracious, do Thou 
grant me the favour that I might seek the company 
of Thy beloved devotees.^ 



• The e..int establishes that *n-ri-surij a »i'r«-kiriya and wfii-JOgn 
nf: absolutely necessary for a in; u seeking emancipation 
until and up to the discarding of this body or tlio cessation or 
t-vdlntion. *tr*ar£ is the word used in th- text. It means 
■ tin: good path'— the contemplation of the Parabraltniam n the 
Supreme Siva (Biroham) being the highest stage. 

t The reference is to the school of idealists who take the 
»l>iritual Samcnum Bonum to bo the mere ' sitting dumb ' without 
ilio Gneyam (the Goal), of course regardless of the mundane 
i-oncertt* and of ielf (soul) . It may he also said that bjpocritio 
devotees an alluded to. 

t <■ /. l*th Sutra 9, Botham. 
15 



<r« umtam/^ rntm A aj(jjsifi 

fffii C«ri«Q mitSGiu 
a/if. totm&rt G*ni+ ^ n e^,uf.Q tf jj 

e&Gxe-iJ a s e'"W sw c ili a nan (y& 
pj.i« sirerTjS uiaffg Qp srl «r if. & is 

3h-L~Q(n*&r an lo n ss> Q <t i 
J^tl/ip (y> erf (£' ,s M verve* lEjofj}, 

tmjSiu CaivalSmes © /S n. eiir iii 

QpQfi fi fs&ifgiuJ wirsr aSaiLt'^aiar 

126- Chithananda Siva of all gracious lifa ! 
The Pure unknowable Parabrahmnm ! 

From that day of Thy creation of these myriads of 
Andas or worlds — that is, the day on which Thou, the 
Universal Life-Principle* of a unique Kind of Lio-ht, 
didst, by Thy Grace, will to evolve and manifest the 
names and forms of this universe from its primordial 
invisible state in Thee — from that day to this, as Thy 
dependent slave 1 have undergone countless deaths 
and biiMhs. The present husnan biithtmust be, of 
course, the best of them -, for, it will help me over to 
get nt the very aimsj of this life ; so that, before my 
death, I should fulfil its mundane terms by suffering 
and quitting the wicked gunns rnoga kc , and, 'after 
•a complete discrimination of myself from Thed, 
become absorbed in the Supremes* Bliss of adraita 
union with Thee If. on the other hnml, I should 

* The Farama-siva may be called & common world — soul wherein 
man and nature meet and mingle. C F. Byron " Pantheism in 
its pure 1 !' form is practically identical with animium. It is also ic 
accord with the Platonic and Fythogorcan belief th»t all the 
movements and /nirc» of the world are the rcsnlt of a World-Soul 
or Akika-Mcsdi — Ho is the Essential Dcitv — Thr Sdvl ok all 
that is. C- F. the Tnmil Upanishad ■' a^vai^ &.?«.*.&* *_^ 4 " 
(all that is is the body of the Lord) contained in the famous verse 
of the Holy Work ' Giva-darma-Vicharam '. 

[Both Vada and Agama do say that, heenuie all that is ittcit i$ 
taiti lu be iht body of the Supereine Lord (Brahm), the Benses are tho 
Pralvm, the K<*rwtat> (internal Bouses) are tho Brahiti r and the eonl 
or jiva conditioned is the Bmbm. It is only those that do not 
understand this truth will cry out like an owl that jiva (sou! or 
paso or at ma) is the Snpteme Si?" or Brahin (who is the indwell- 
ing Spirit of the universes) end thus meet with a failure.) 

t C. F. " Han is the evolution of the mollusc "- -Darwin. 

Z C. V, 41si verse. 
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lose this corporeal state sooner than that, O my Loid, 
I bave no other alternative for my salviition * 

Sajft flijUxena (Joes gj*H«i_*fiii9iiJ 
Q«v®*«»r CuciTfiiruiju' Qp^puSGen 

Qtu.lS (9)ii0 *.Q &/F0 GlUBStBb* 

127. O Chithananda Sim of all gracious lila! 
The Pure unknowable Parabrahmaiit ! 

Can I ever attain the highest Rtate of Thy Gnnu» 
through the successful Yoga practice of the Divine 
Siddhae ?t They would become sunk in the vast 
sweetness of ibe ambrosia in their Soma's orb, which 
is cause J by the heat of devout meditation at their 
hearts brought to bear upon the boundless blaze of 
the innermost fire J produced by the nil gracious- 
neea of the kundalin,§ in the doing of the Siva Raga 
yoga t of Yama Niyama, A'sana, cf. 

R. ^HCNHUGA M.CDU.IAB, 

(To be continued.) 



SERMONS IN STONES. 



* VM* notes to 48th Terse. 

C. F. Notes to verses 60, 87, RS, 89, 100, 106 & 10S. 

•This nwyaic body is the vessel, in it .vere, given ua by the 
Providence of God, willisd out of the matter, mayo. Without the 
vessel we cannot cross the ocean of life. Therefore it is out duty 
to preserve this vessel (body) in tact until we croeB the guid ocean- 
life and reach the mokaba of eternal Peace and BHsb. 

t fiiddhae are the typical ascetics described in the preceding 
ten verses 67 to 06. 

J Tide note to ' iamana ' under 30th verse. 

J Kandalin. The allusion is to the Siva — Bakti acting upon the 
Sadda may a (the last essence of matter). 

|| Siva Raja Yoga of eight parts is alluded to as the sole mode of 
practicing Yoga in the beet successful manner. The saint as a 
successful Y^gin often exults himself in describing the details of 
this Yoga— practice which is of course only completely enjoyable. 
Vide jotes to 81 st verse. 

•f A'tana or a'fhana means 'seat or posture.' There are nine 
kinds of seat* prescribed ani" the most convenient one for a 
practtser in Yoga (not without a guru !) may be chosen out of them 
They are (1) ' »/0«<i ' (suvathikaro) ta to pass the soles of feet 
betwixt the thigh and the knee nod rit erect. (8) ' O^.^.u > 
(Komugaai) is to pfnee the legs croaswaya under the thighs and to 
lit so, hpldiag tk* thick don with the hands; (8) ■ -u*«i « 
(Fad mam) is to place the soles of feet crosaways ovtr both the 



1. " May Kamamiirdnna the cause of existence, 
and continuance and destruction, (Himself) uncaused 
be (propetious) to the bouudless desires of the world. 

2. *' May he who is united with Uma, {Himself) 
without illusion, (yet) of multiform illusion, withoift 
attributes, the destroyer of evil dispositions, of incor- 
ruptible wealth, the Lord of Kubt-ra, be lonnted 
excellent. 

3. "May that deity (Siva) protect us all,, who is 
the Feat of prosperity, and by whose means Kitilasa 
disappeared and descended to P&t&la, yielding by its 
weight, which he caused on account of its being with 
(suppoited by) the ten-faced (I'avana). 

4. " May he who bears Siva in his mind engrossed 
by devotion, and the earth on his shoulders, with as 
much ease as if it were an ornament, long prevail. 

5. " By that king of satisfied wishes with crowds 
of conquered enemies, who is known by the name of 
Panajaya stambha. this building was made. 

6. " May that fear-inspiring, good-giving, dwsi re- 
destroying Siva, to whom the earth, space, rooon, 
fire, the sun, Ac, are a body, be victorious. 

7. " The good-faced among nations (the beauty of 
the world) sprung from a mother bringing forth 
heroes, remains without doubt in a place of lotuses, 
full of snored waters, nnd is adorned with all sorts of 
precious stones 

8. and 9. •' Siva the beautiful, sits in the broad 
lake Siraa, which teems with (is. a mine of) lotuses, 
resembling variegated gems, and is full of water for 
sprinkling the fortunate and much loved K&mariin 
who puts down the pride of his enemies, who is the 
source (receptacle) of glory, and is earnest in worship- 
ping Sivas. 

13, " He (Kamamja) who dwells on the heads of 
Kings, caused this temple of Siva, which resembles 
the temple on Kailasa, to be erected for the happiness 
of the earth." 

(From the inscription in the Gnnesa Pagoda at 
MamaUaiptlri. (Seven Pagodas). Age, Before 
500 A. D) 

thighs (4) df J> (Veeram) is to pass the left leg on the ripht thigh 
and tit erect (S) G**S (Kesari) is to place the lege below tbe 
mom brum virile in contact Jfith the vital artery lying between tbe 
anus and the pudenda aud to sit seeing towards the nose after 
placing the elbows 01 he knees and letting the fingers staight op. 
(6) rj>p f u (P&thiram) is to sit as in seat No. 5 except that both the 
tegs r'lould be held with the hands. (7) qp/sju, (muttan?) is to 
press the said vital artery with the left foot and cause tbe right 
foot to preBs against the left placed as above and bo to remain 
motionless. (9) ny.ui (Mayi-oram) is to press the two elbow* 
against the navel and so to rest the body on the hands placed on 
the ground with the legs stretched straight behind and the head 
erect and (9) ' *aih • (Sukam) is the scat suiting the convenience 
and advantage of the praotiser. Tbe practuer will do well, if fit, 
to learn the suitable seat or posture from bis preceptor or initiator 
(Gnru). Still the above are explained to serve as a» iaoentire 
thongh not a complete guide to Guana Sadaoa. 
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The Student of Sanskrit or of Pliilosopby had till now 
to look for any information concerning Indian Philosophy 
either in the original Sanskrit Texts themselves, in the 
stray or disconnected essays scattered through the works 
of Wilson, Colebrooke, or Goldstucker, or in Daeason's 
Allgemeine Geschiebte der Philosophic 1 which appeals 
perhaps to a different public and in which the evolution 
and historical character of Indian Philosophy cannot in 
the nature of things occupy more than a subsidiary place. 
Between the voluminous though excellent essays of a few 
Sanskritists on one or two departments of Indian 
Philosophic Thought on the one hand, and the extremely 
sketchy and sometimes positively njiachievoos accounts of 
the whole range of Indian Philosophy in such books as 
Monier Williams' "Brahminism and Hinduism" and 
" Indian Wisdom," and Weber's " History of Indian 
Literature," on the other, it has always been an insuperable 
trouble to the Student of Indian Philosophy that he could 
not refer with ease for any information on branches of 
Indian Philosophy to an authoritative book that would be 
at once concise and exhaustive, adequate in treatment, clear 
and sympathetic in exposition. Such an ideal book was 
being felt as a sorry want ever since tlie impulse [jive;: to 
the study of Sanskrit Philosophy by the publication of 
Duesson's " Eler.ents of Metaphysics," and Max Miiller's 
" Three lecturw on the Vedanta Philosophy." This want 
we might boldly eay has in a way been remedied by the 
publication of Prof. Max Miiller's ,; Indian Philosophy " of 
which this article is a review. Prof. Max Miiller, that 
Nestor among Sanskritists now living, lias set himself, in 
the present book, to the work of showing the evolution of 
the main lines of Indian Philosophic thought as presented 
to us in the six systems of Indian Philosophy, and the 

• The Six Systemi of Indian Philosophy. By The Right Hon. F. 
Max Miller, E. M. Longmans Green and Co. 39 Paternoster Row, 
London. 1893. Byo, Pp. xxiii, and 618. Price 18 Shilling*. 

J Ai an iotnjdactiou to this hook ie »Sied « transition of 
Madhaefldlaa BarMwati'l Presthsnft Bhetlu, » very valanble reiuml 
of Icdian ■yetemi of Philosophy. 



historical growth and collateral developments of some 
schools of thought side by side with one another as in the 
case of t.,e Vedanta and tbeSankhya. We will see therefore 
that to the author who is able to impose upon himself 
such a weighty task a sound 'linguistic (mining is as 
much essential as a deep acquaintance with the Schools 
of modern and ancient European Thought. If we 
may judge from his previous works, as a scholar that 
could breathe with perfect ease and calmness in an 
atmosphere that is so ratified as that of Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, Kant* and Descartes, as a student that has studied 
with abiding attention all the intricate problems connected 
with the growth and development of every important 
religion under the Snn, as a hav'gator that can steer 
with a composure that comes only of an infallible skill 
in the art, all the boisterous seas of early Indian Philosophy, 
and more than all as an expounder that is in good 
sympathy with whatever he gives an account of, tijat 
would speak as a strong adherent would do, and never 
distort,caricatnre, colour, or twist any system he is speaking 
about, Max Miiller's competency for this truly responsible 
work should raise him above others in the English-knowin^ 
world. It is therefore not surprising that this book of 
Max Mallei's should have been looked forward to with 
expectation toe some time. It should be in the hands of 
all students of Indian Philosophy who would be sure to 
welcome the book now that it appears. There is a good 
index at the end of the volume though here and there there 
are flagrant omissions, and the whole book is attractively 
got up- The printing is clear and the price is net very 
moderate. In the body of the book there are many 
mistakes which indeed shoald be a surprising feature to 
students accustomed to Max Miiller's previous works. 
That Max Miiller, whose immense use as a Vedic scholtr 
and a student of tue World's pnilosopjies and religions to 
the world of letters can be best measured by the turn that 
Sanskrit studies have taken in European Universities, > and 
who would be the last man to spare any troubles on behalf 
of a book which should mark an era in the study of Indian 
Philosophy jnst as his " History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature," in Vedic studies 3 and ou th* correctness of, and 
sound presentation in which so much depends, should 
complain of the weakness of his old age, and ask forgive- 
ness at the hands of his leaders for mistakes that might 
have escaped his notice, really overcotues us with a feeling 
of sadness and regiet as we open the book and remember 
that Mr. A. E. Gongh, despite his kindness in reading a 
revise of Max Miiller's book, has not been equal to the task 
which Max Miiller, alone and unassisted, in his vigorous 
days, was doing as perfectly as any proficient in proof- 

l See Kant's Gritiqne of Pare Reason trmuiated by Xu Multer 
with an introduction by Lad wig Noire. MncnirUn iwtCc. 

s Vide H. O. Banter's speech in the Ninth international Congrca* 
of OrienUlurtj held in 1898. 
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examining, It- has always been A mutter of very' rare 

cm iosit y for one to be able to find even slight topogropbical 
misprints, much less mistakes of fact in the professor's 
books. Unfortunately our book baa a ?ittle too much of 
errors of both, descriptions, as con»jJ»red with his previous 
weeks. The only reparation we have for fill this, 
and it is more than preparation, is bis own touching words 
in the preface (p. XXI) "a man of seventy-six has neither 
tins eyes nor the memory which he had at twenty-six, nnd 
lie may be allowed to appeal to younger men for such help 
as he hiinFelf in his younger days baa often and gladly 
lent to his Guru and fellow labourers." 4 We will advert 
to all such mistakes in the course of our -review. Prof. 
Max M niter after sketching in the preface the backbone 
of the Indian Philosophies, so to speak, namely the Advsi 
tism of Sankara, and Kapila's creed, and justly vindicating 
the right view each maintains from its own standpoint, 
speaks about the importance of the study of Indian 
philosophy : — " And if hitherto bo one would have called 
himself a philosopher who had not read and studied the 
-works of Plato and Aristotle, of DesCartes and Spinoza, 
of Locke, Hume, and Kant in the original, I hope that the 
time will come when no one will claim that name who is 
not acqiijted &■; least with the two prominent systems of 
ancient Indian Philosophy, the Yedantaand the Sankbya" 
(p. XVII). Regarding the six main systems be has dwelt 
od, and their prominent apostles, he has been very careful 
to give a compLete view and to represent them as a follower 
himself would. And thus he says "If we want Out friends 
to love onr friends, we do not give a full account of their 
qualities but we dwell on one or two of the strong points 
of their character. This is what 1 have tried to do for 
my oid friends, Badarayana, Kapila and the rest" 
(p. XVIII) and elsewhere says again "It is in the Wal- 
halla of teal philosophers that I claim a place of honour 
for the representatives of the Vedanta and the Sankhya" 
(p. XVII), Whatever setnied in the exposition of a system 
not likely to appeal to European tastes or sympathies, that, 
he says, he has sedulously avoided, though we do not knew 
if in a book of such magnitude, claiming to traverse the 
ground of the whole philosophic literature existing in India, 
this would be a proceeding not prejudicial to the interests of 
Sanskrit Scholarship, And there ore other blemishes also 
especially io the treatment of the later developments of 
tach cardinal systen,,to which we will direct the attention 
of the reaoer when we take chapter after chapter for 
review. Professor Max Muller gives as his opinion, and 
in this he echoes the views of that out and out, radical, 
Sankhyan expositor 1 of tLe Vedanta of tho sixteenth 

* For the same strain uf moving complaint, see a'soMax Muller's 
Phyehological Religion. New iune 1886. Preface p. XVI. 

t> Hie commentary no the Vedanta Sutras ie now being translated 

hy Gapgnnath J ha. M. a. 



century, Vignanabhikshu,' whom the most keen-witted of 
pnndits of the present day will not approach without 
trenior-and a sense of diffidence, that ttjeijje la nodoubt 
there has been ever from the heginning of philosophical 
thought in India extending to the remotest past, a 
a common amount of floaling parcels of plastid 
philosophic matter which every ingenious thinker wat. 
ready to shape as lie will and add them as bricks to the 
edifice he reared. This idea is what one should have 
expected from Max Muller after his extensive study rang- 
ing over the whole realm of Indian Philosophy, and he 
expresses it in a markedly tine fltyle, " The longer I have 
studied the various systems, the more have I become 
impressed with Ibe view taken by Vignana Bhiksha and 
others, that there is behind the variety of the six systems, 
a common fund of what may be called national or popular 
philosophy, a large Manasa lake of Philosophical thought 
and language, far away in the distant North, and in the 
distant Past, from which each thinker was allowed to draw 
for his own purposes." (p. XVIII) The truth of this can, 
well be brought home to the mind of any ore who wishes 
to thiuk seriously, by taking iuto consideration the four 
primordial elements or rather the basic pillars of primary 
philosophic efforts in India, as shadowed forth by the 
principal and undoubtedly archaic Upanrshads, in the 
pregnant terms Atman and Brahman, Prakriti and 
Purnsha, how out of these four main lines of ideas, two- 
important schools evolved, the Sankbya and tho Vedanta as. 
represented in Badarayana and Kapila, and how by 
squaring, cubing and halving each respectively or by' 
combining and permuting both in various proportions, 
with some existing terms deleted and new ones added, was 
brought.into existence the various other schools of philoso- 
phic activity adorning the Sutra and Purina, nay even still 
later periods, such as Sankara's unflinching Monism, 
Ramanuja's Visishtadwaitism, J Vidyftranya'sand Vachas- 
pathi "Misra'sgraf t of a little Sankhya on Sankara's Monism 
and Vignana Bhikshu's clever amalgam of Sankya and 
Vedanta which borders upon that of Ramanujs, the 



How much alloy of Kapila ho meant, to possess is yet open to 
question. Sankara liie expounder ie a con ei stunt adherent to the 
TJpnnishud doctrines. He heads the latest recension of a school 
represented by Gaudapada and othere. Which of the two, Bamnnaja 
or Sankara, pour-trays Badarayana correctly cannot be settled satis- 
factorily in the absence -jf any other work of Badarayana venting hta 
-views. H consistent logic, sharp intellection and a faithful, sensible 
and unswerving interpretation of the Upanishads are taken into 
consideration, Sankara indeed is Bamanujft's superior. No doubt 
the Upanishads are older than the Brahma Sutras and represent as 
such an earlier view. Vide Thibant's introduction to the Sarirafca 
Bhashya of Sankara. Sacred Boots of the East. 

1 As regards the Chit, Aohit, a">d Icwara (Padarthatrkayam) 
and the Sankhyan complexion of his cult, tee Yedantatattvtaara 
of Uamaouja. 
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PAcnpatha system which is little else bat Kouisiiujh 
inoculated with a goodly date of Sankhya, not to Bpeak 
(if Yoga, us giv«n to us in Patau tali's theism, VaiseshiLu, 
Nyaya and a iiari.ture of the two latter, Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
and the later modern developments therefrom. But it is all 
the same for a scientific student of philosophy to say. that 
all the existing systems have emanated or developed fioni 
a beginning of complex fancies in the minds of the aucitnt 
Hindus regarding the aetiology :ind eschatology of things, 
FOtiie times by slow growths in independent directions, and 
often by an interpleading and intertwining of branched 
with new suokers shooting forth from the resultant tangle, 
m to thinlfe as Vignuna Bhiksbn H suggests in a spirit 
of Orthodox piety or enlightened liberalism, whichever it 
niay be, that all the various jihilosophies have behind 
them a common fund of truth, and that Nynya. Vaiscshika. 
Yo°n, Sankhyi and Yedanta are but steps in the 
ladder of spiritual progress lioth in a EOStriie and psychic 
sense [vt*. the various stages reached in the objective 
world of intellectual tfforts by philosophers who fa: - 
mutated independent systems corresponded with stages or 
rnilestouea in the subjective grow*!) of the Soul in each 
human individual^, Nyaya indicating the lowest rung while 
Vedanta the highest. Vignana Bhikshn's view may be 
tersly epigram matised, if we parody Prof. Haeckel's well- 
known biogenetic law, and understand by his pbylogerif, 
the summary of the different distinct mental steps arrived 
at by various philosophies i:i the Indian philosophic world, 
as a Monad's spiritual ontogeny is recapitulated by 
World's phylogeny or Phylogeny reflects Ontogeny. In 
any case after looking into the unique structure of every 
Ir.dian philosophic dogma, and the relations that link it 
with every other system living near it. we must conclude 
that there has been a persisting course of evolution of 
thought through centuries, much the same as thepsriwito" 
of Icwara postulated by Ramannja, Prof Max Muller 
deplores towards the end of the preface the neglect into 
which the study of some philosophies such as Yoga lave 
fallen and hence adds most feelingly"' " It is feared, bow- 
ever, that even this small remnant of philosophical 
learning will vanish in one or two generations, as the 
yontbs .of the piesent day. even if belonging to ortho- 
dox Brahminic families, do not take to these studies as 
there is no encouragement" (p. XX) and yet he rejoices 
that there are modem Hindus now jiS ; flg who " after 
studying the history of Kuropean Philosophy, have devoted 
themselves to the honourable task of making their own 
national philosophy better known fo t he world at l arge," 
s Vkle Saiikli3'ft JYaYachana Khnshya. mill for mi almcfet similar 
virvrwe Annie BeBant. Foil- Great Religions of ihe Worl<U 

'i Sec Matlbava's SarvB<lai*ana Sangmhn. 

i <p Compare aim his pupil Kiellioni'B remarks in tin.- introduc- 
tion to Xajfoji Btiatta'e Pni-ihliaehendiiaekhBrn. 
14 



Iii this connection after pointing ont that " a mixing np 
of philosophical with religious and theosophic propaganda, 
inevitable as it is snid to be in India, is alwaysdangerous," 
he enumerates a number of Jonrnals as being instrumental 
in guiding people ari^hi and in deterring theoi f.om 
mixing up philosophical creed with sectarian religions 
littlenesses, and among which "The Light of Truth" is 
brought in as one. I shall qnote the sentence itself, " Bat 
snch Journals as the Vmulif, the Hrulimttutdin. //.<■ Light of 
Tniili, and lately the Journal of the BntUhht Tix' Sunrft/, 
have been doing most valuable service " and forttier on he 
continues referring to Text* and Translations and to the 
necessity of bringing to light the non-Sanskrit philosophical 
literature that exists in the South of India, in snch 
rapturous terms, ' ; What we want are Texts and Transla- 
tions and any information that can throw light on the 
chronoloty of Indian Philosophy. Nor should their 
labonr be restricted to Sanskrit Texts. In the South of 
India there exists a philosophical literature which, though 
it may show clear traces of Sanskrit influence, contains 
also original indigenous elements 1 ■ of grent beauty and of 
great importance for historical purposes, Unfortunately 
tew scholars only have taken »ip, as yet, the study of the 
Pravidian languages and literature, but yonng students 
who complain that there is nothing left to do in Sanskrit 
Lite:aturc, would, 1 believe, find their labours simply 
rewaided in that field " (pp. XX-XXT). These are the 
words in which be is referring to tde study of indigenous 
Tamil works on Philosophy, Literatnie and what not, and 
no need that we should emphasise too strongly if South 
India aud its native literary activity have ever been 
absent fjom his thoughts when thinking of an historical 
evolution of Indian Philosophies, extant and extinct. 
The only other reference he makes to the 8idt/l<«ut<t 
Ditpika is in the chapter on the Miir.rimsa, where, in ihe 
course of our review, we will direct appropriately the 
reader's attention to it. 

The book is divided into nine chapters. The tirsl or (lie 
introductory chapter deals with ihe physical and othei 
material environments in which the Hindus found them- 
selves placed that helped a good d<ai for such o rich 
harvest of philosophic speculations in India, and with the 
natural facilities afforded by physical features and the ant 
of keen competition for the necessaries of life among the 
Hindus, tending to stimulate them to thin': seriously 
about Soul and God, the subjectivation of the Human Indi- 
vidual and the objectivity of the puzzling Kosmos. The 
second chapter gives an account of the Veda* and the Vcdic 
gods, and seeks to fathom in their inmost depths for 
the latent springs of the futurj philosophical fermentation cf 
India and to explain how the potential geims imbedded in 

1 ■ See infer alia my comntanicacion, "' Tho L'nireraity and tfa* 

Vernaculars. Tku Xcfra/ MdH, March 13th 1897. 
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them blossomed up into the vagne ph<lo»opbic surmises of 

thnUpauishad epoch and into the systematised philosophical 
systems of the Sotra period. This brings us to the third 
chapter entitled " The systems of Philosophy " where in 
the main be endeavour* to find on<i the common grouiirl- 
woYk of the six main systems cf Philosophy and to point 
to tbe necessity of amnemonic literature being present in 
the absence of writing, when pupile originally learnt the 
respective .systems in retired A'sramas in forests by getting 
by rote a collection of well-arranged aphorisms constructed 
with due reference to minimise the labour of memory. 
supplemented by oral running commentaries from their 
preceptors. Chapter IV gives an excellent summary of the 
LTttaiumimamsa of Uadnraytina as conceived and explained 
by .Sankara, with a few remarks on Kamannja's system. 
Chapter V deals with (lie Purvamilliamsa whose old name 
is Nyaya, since in it was o;iginnlly devoloped those 
elements of Indian Lo^ic, which migrated in succession 
to Grolama's Nyaya system, Badarayanfi s creed in the 
hands of its later adherent**, and up to the Nadiya recen- 
sion of the Nysya school disfiguring it to sncb a length 
that it lost sight of the original philosophic aim it set 
before itself and covei-ed itself with a thick mist of verbal 
acrouatisui or %vord-jugglery. Or perhaps as Max Muller 
thinks, the particular materials which, to tbe exclusion of 
others, the Purvaniimamsa drew from I he common fund of 
philosophical store were also diawn upon by various other 
schools as necessity arose. In Chap. VI he gives an account 
of the Sankhya, prefacing it with a shoit summary of the 
later Vedantic developments with which the Sankhya was 
freely mixed. Chap. VII. has for its subject " Yoga :md San- 
khya," discusses the I elation between these two, and ends 
with an analysis of the Yoga^nd I he bearing of the Sankhya 
011 if- In Chap. VIII Nyayaand Vaiseshika are tJnclied upon, 
with a fairly good account of the Nyaya in its later stages, 
and an excellent resume of the Indian Logic. The indis- 
Guluhleties between the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika are very 
well sketched. In Chap. IX which is the last chapter, the 
Vaiseshika as an independant system is taken into con- 
sideration, and the Indian atomic philosophy and tile so call- 
ed " qualities" pos^ulaicd by Kanada are examined. The 
closing section gives a thoughtful comparative view of all the 
six systems, with the points of contrast between them and 
showing the underly fug unity of conception running through 
them though sometimes imbedded far below the surface. 
Whatever we may to lime to say as ie"ards the coinple- 
tenes:. or anything like exhanstiveness in the treat- 
ment, of the various systems adopted in the present work, 
one cannot but admire the almost Indian fashion in 
which the philosophies are presented to the readers 
without any perversion, distortion, or colouring and the 
broad-minded sympathy and extreme reverence for pro- 
ductions of the Past evidenced in bis exposition of the 
Indian systems. Moie'thnn all, not content with explain- 



ing the philosophy with the skill and clearness of a true 
philosopher, the Professor on every ocuwkn is anxiouM 
to .race the primary thoughts, difficulties and aspirations 
that surged within the breasts of Kapila, Padarayana and 
the rest, which might have ended in the six g-gtnri 
systems of philosophy as the final solutions of problem;* 
presenting themsel ves to those thinkers in thin inexplicable 
tlrarau of life. Prof. Max Mnller wants to find beneath 
the apparently cold philosophies of Kapila and Badnrayana 
which were evidently the culminating npstiot of a whole 
period or a series of periods of philosophic incubation, 
the living motives, the way out oF human troubles, losses 
or despondency and the incipient thoughts,, conceived by 
those thinking people in a purely resigned spirit hunkering- 
after the Tenth, He creates sympathies iu as to like owr 
old philosophers, since the same problems which assail 
us in thinking moments, confronted Ihem, and the possible 
solutions that struck them as ways oat of the difficulty 
they have handed down to posterity. And therefore they 
were all human from top to toe and meant these as a 
method of consoling reflection when we open our eyes to 
the gordiau knot of this world presented to our senses. 

There is nothing striking iu the Introductory chapter 
for people that have been already used to Max Mullet's 
other works' *, especially his fou (courses of Gifford left urea 
on Natural, Physical, Anthropological and Psychological 
Religion, and bis Hibbert lectures on the Religions of 
India, for, in it we get only a connected presentation of his 
early views appertaining to the growth of philosophical 
thoughts in India almost necessitated by its ancient 
geographic and economic conditions. The peace and plenty 
which people in India enjoyed in olden times coupled with 
a prodigal supply of food which Nature lavished 
without much labour on the part of the inhabitants, 
gave them little care to mind the problems of everyday 
wants and left them nothing whatever of the modern 
heat of politics, and thus surrounded as they were by a 
luxuriant vegetation, tropical groves and pleasant streams, 
Nature quickened their minds to a multitude of speculations 
about the mystery, variety and nnity of the visible 
Kosmos, which culminated after numberless generations in 
the solid systems of philosophy, the gloiy of th*» Indian 
peoples. That this was so, is evident when we took into 
the internal historical evidences * applied by the antece- 
dent conditions that gave birth to Buddhism, tbe intellec- 
tual lt f e in ancient India as reflected in the Swetaswatara, 
KauKhitaki and other Upaniahads, and the post- Buddhistic 
history given us in tbe Tripitaka, Brahmajalasatta and toe 
like. The assistance of the Mahabharata also may be called 
in hei'e, as affording nsa splendid ^limptte of the domestic 
life lead by the Hindus in thosv hoary days. More than 
all, the accounts of Megasthenes, the ambassador of 

1 - Vide also Mm Mnller'* History of A ocient Sanskrit Literal are 
Chap. IV and his " India, what can it teach u« ?." 
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Seleocus Nicator at the court of Chandragnpta, and of 
Hioneu-thsaig, the Chinese pilgrim who visited India 
at what mny be called the Renaissance period of Sansk it 
Literature, give us their own share of evidence as to the 
philosophic and almost unpolitical atmosphere in which 
the people of anciVnt India breathed. Thus Prof. Max 
Mailer after summing ap all the evidence has to say, 
" As far hack a* we can trace the history of thought in 
India, from the time of king Havslm and the Buddhist 
pilgrims hack to the descriptions found in the Mababha- 
rata, the testimonies of the Greek invaders, the minute 
account* of the Buddhists in their Tripitaka, and in the 
end the l-patiiHbads themselves, and the hymns of the 
Veda, we are iiig> everywhere by the same picture, a 
society ia whirh spiritual iniei-ESts predominate Diid throw 
all material interests into the shade, a world of thinkers, 
a nation uf philosophers'' (p. 42). 

In the second chapter an account of the Vedas is given 
a-i the litem: v document in which philosophy had not as vet 
been differentiated from religion, or nt least, in the Samliita 
portion of which even a forecast isliardly possible of the ap- 
parent distinction lief ween religion and philosophy inaugu- 
rated imperceptibly in the Upanishads and reaching its 
noonday vigour in the Sutra period. The various steps 
by which the chaos of Vedic philosophy was reduced to the 
-cosmos of the Sutra-period Schools are lucidly sketched, 
with philological notes on various words lonnd in the 
Vedas that became in af lei times, the keystones of various 
philosophic *y stems. The syncretism and the henotheism of 
the Sauihita* and the Urahmanas, as well as the polytheistic 
tendencies fonnd in the earlier portions of some of the 
Rig-Vodic hymns, aie succeeded by the pantheism and 
monotheism of the T'panishadg, nny. in some instances, by 
ntterancea pointing to a positive belief in monism. When 
speakinc about the time classes of Vedic gods, of the sky, 
of the mid-air and of the earth, he alludes to the curious 
fact of the absence of anything like Star- worship in India 
to any prominent extent, and then ^oe* mi "A few ul the 
stars only, such as were connected with human affairs, de- 
termining certain seasons, and marking the time of rain 
(Hyades), the return of calmer- weather (Pleiades), or the 
time for mowing (Krittikas\ were noticed and named, 
bat they never rose to the renk of the hi((b "ods,"' (p. 4P) 
Professor Max Midler is evidently making here an errone- 
ous distinction between the Pleiades and the Krittikas 
which both, on the other hand, lefer l» the same widely 
extended group.'. ' The diM inction between sy ncretis m and 
henotheism which puzzled and confounded Prof. Weber 
ia well worth noting. Several gods in the Vedas owing to 
their position in Nu< ure were seen to perform the same acts. 

i 9 Sec Xrwromh* Pxyalti, AMttvumup p. t-"*. Also H. G. Tiluk. 
Orion nr Rrwsrvho* into rrw Anii'initr nf ihr- Vptfis. 



and hence a Vedic poet might well take upon himsalf to 
say that' Agni acted not only with Indrn. or Savitri hut that 
in certain of his duties Agoi was Iodra and was Savitri. 
The number of dual and triple gods that were thus 
addressed as working 'n unison for the time will be 
fa; ought within the phase of worship known as syncretism 
and it is to be carefully distinguished from henotheism 
which addresses for the moment either Iodra or Asm 
or Varnna ns the only God in existence with an entire 
forgetfulness of all other gnds. And this distinction is 
very interesting to ns since it was a pms ati'.iorani to 
Prof. Weber in the study of comparative mythology, Bud 
he actually mistook the syncretism of Prof. Max Muller 
for his henotheism, and began blaming him on that 
account. In a way therefore we could see how the syn- 
cretism of the Vedic poets should lead to the later mono- 
theistic theology, and the uenotheistic phase to monistic 
philosophy which in the hinds of sankara rose to be* a 
wonderful engine of influence. JJe points to two sukfas 
from the Rig Veda, ' + and finds in the tirstof them the germs 
of monotheism and in the second of Adwaitism. He also 
translates for as "The Hymn lo the Unknown God" from the- 
Rig Veda, which though other scholars believe was intend- 
ed for the individualised god, Prajapati, Max Muller 
maintains to be the expression of a yearnir.g after one 
supreme Deity, who had made Honven and Earth, the Sea, 
and all that in them is. This is one of the very few hymns 
in the Rig Veda pointing in a decided manner to the thirst 
of the Indian mind after a monotheistic conception to start 
with. And from the monotheistic Prajapati sprang cou,- 
epptions of Brahman (neut), nnnranifested and absolute, 
and Brahma (masc) manifested and phenomenal, and an 
emanation from Xtrtpaiurn Bivhm.au. useful from a 
Vyavaharic point of view for the popular worship of minds 
full of overflowing devotion towards a Father in Heaven." 
The N.isadiya hymn of the Rig Veda :»ires ll9 ft c ' ne to 
the mind of the Vedic poet wtio constantly oscillated 
between a personal mid impersonal or rather a supei- 
pcrsonal cause from whence the Universe emanated. The> 
term cT^^t That One. was applied to the Deity as 

abolishing ideas eonnected with the male or female "ex, 
with a personal and proper name, limited >p«o judo .mi 
therefore not fit to till tbe place which was to be filled hy 
an unlimited and alisolnte power, as tl •• primary cause of 
all created things. The various meanings of Brahman, 

1 r I shall ipi'ttc itH'in at length here — (il Rr. I, 16-i. +6. t? - ^ 

H3 Riff: *$Wf *5fcT an^t qi qTcTKMPT an^: <«> « * 

x, i», ± strIct &mif ww <t<T <^ awa ? wo^ 

*f *({'• ft^*T 3Hff. Uso *<* M;n St'"""* rlifieal Helipou. 
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Atman, Tadekam, ami the etymology of Brahman from 
BnU me elaborately discussed. Max Mullev dissents from 
the opinion of Pruf. Weber that "the logos-ideit had no 
antecedents in Greece to account for it" bot was influenc- 
«il by tlio Yediu Vacli. He says " Tc say nothing else, Vnch 
is a feminine, /.«</<«' ' a masculine, and that involves more 
tliiui a difference ef grammatical gender" (p. 74) and a 
little further 0:1 add* " it is ijuite tine tb.it Prof. Weber 
was caieful lo add the clause 'that lie did not intend to 
give any opinion mi this i|uestion,' but, after such a confes- 
sion it is 'uud'y becoming to hint that those who have 
given an opinion on this question, bad derived their in- 
formation from him." Though PruF. Max Muller, in duty- 
bound, deplores the conduct uf Prof. Weber, it is all of a 
piece with what I previously described of him. 1 " In con- 
nection with this i|«estion of Logo.-, Pruf. Max Muller 
thrashes out (lie subject of intellectual intercourse between 
the Hindu* and tlie ffreefcs in olden days and the limits of 
possibilities of an exchange uf philosophical thought bet- 
ween the two countries, and then reverts to the derivation 
of ISiahiiinn in (he following words, '"I prefer to begin with 
Itrnhmnn ;is a synonym of Jirih in Uiihnspafi, meaning 
word or speech, and t'i admit by the side of it another 
Brubnif-n, meaning that which utters of drives forth 
(Praehya vnyali) or manifests or creates, that which is the 
universal support (KkauiMia) or force (Daksba). in fact 
Brahman sai-h as we find it afterwards, whether as a 
-tenter, ltialiinuii or for more popular purposes, as a mas- 
culine, 13nihm;V (p. !>:i\ In this he differs from Dnesson 
who proposes for the woid a ritualistic origin and from 
many an another scholar giving or suggesting ever so 
ninny possible conjectures. He also believe* a i emote con- 
nection may be scented in point of significance between 
the Greek Logo* and the Indian Hi ah man considering the 
relations' ' niiuil and speech bore to one another in the eyes 
of the Hindu. And lie run eludes the chapter, after looking 
to the nieanin" ami occurrence in the Vedas of the words 
Atinan and the rest, with the lines, "a belief in that Prnja- 
pati, as a personal god, was the beginning of monotheistic 
religion in India, white the recognition of Jtrahniau and 
A I man as one. constituted the foundation of all the monis- 
tic philosophy of that enniihv'' (p. !*<i). 

'■ Toe Kystenis of philosophy is the subject of the ilrd 
chapter. The aim of lhi.-> chapter is to present the com- 
mon philosonhiciil ideas slimed by nil the schools. Such 
ideas were lo be found in I he most pronounced form in the 
classical 1'panishads, ami having them as the foundation^ 
the .-uperstruei ure of many systems wn* raised. These rrer- 
minal notions may be enumerated in the follow in* order, I 

1 ■"' Tot the liiotorien] atiu-crilonU of the I.o^us. Sec Max Mailer 
Thsoaophy |ip 3+1, ••( $>■•!. 

I ii Sep my anirli- on "Mutlirii Orient, I Si.hiil;(i-i-lup, Siddhnnia 
Decpikn, VnUI. 

' ' Vide BankanM Scholiii <vn The VedaiiU Sntr.it 1,3,2k, 



Metempsychosis (Samara) 2. Immortality 3. The so-called 
' pessimism ' 4. Karmtn 5 Infallibility of Vedfcti. The three 
gt lias, Satvn, Rajas and Tanias. A resume of the main 
philosophical systems and their importnnt tenets is given 
from Madhusadana Sarasvati's Prasthanabhedha, a «om- 
paiatively modern treatise. After a preliminary account 
of the various systems, Madbusudana discovers behind the 
multiple diversity of pliilosopbical growths three main 
i oots of thought comprising, I. The Arambha Valla, '" 2. 
Pa: inarjia Vada ' '■' and 3. Vivaria Vada 2 ". Commenting on 
the description of Nyaya in PiastbanaBheda, Max Muller 
says, li No one could nnderstand why snch things as doubt, 
example, wrangling Ac. could possibly be called categories 
oc PcctedivfiljitUa, and it is no wonder that Rittev and 
others should have spoken of the Kyaya with open con- 
tempt, as they have done, if such things were represented 
to them as the categories of Indian Logic" Cp, 100). This 
remark fairly indicates the pitfalls that lie in the path of 
a Sanskiitist who undertakes translations of Sanskrit 
philosophical works without pievious general philosophic 
culture. We cannot resist remembering in this connection 
the remarks of Prof. Gat-be 8 l against Drs, Ballantyne and 
Hall as translators of the Sankhya aphorisms cf Kapila, 
and those elsewhere of Max Muller pointing to Dr. 
Rajendra f.til Mifru's version of Patunjali's Yoga Sutras 
with Uhoja Raja's commentary. He says the six Pudar- 
thas- -of Kannda cannot all Se translated by the term cate- 
gories, because the word Padartha is not rightly transla- 
ted by category when we apply it to Samavaya. But even 
if we doubtfully render the sixth and the seventh as 
categories, the term would of course be quite mischievous 
when applied to the Padarthas of Gotiuna. The latter 
find their plicc mostly under Prameya.'-'^ And Madhusu- 
dana winds up. after cataloguing in some detail all the sys- 
tem.' a> ,; This, theVcdanta, is indeed the principal of all 
doctrines, any other doctrine is but a compliment of it, and 
therefore it alone is to be leverenccd by all who wish for 
liberation, and this according to the .interpretation uf the 

i s Under tliis wc inijf-'it bring \yayn, VnisettUiktt mid Mimamen. 

i utter rhi> id- u<;i\ inciitiiiii. tlic Saiikhyn. Voga, l'acupaia, 
ami l'Hiieliiii'iitiii Sisiiins. inul ilio VihishtHdwaitn «f Bninnnnjn. 

W> bare under this hciiitinji ihe purely Monistic School of 
the AtVwnitin Svee Saiiknr- charra ami his later follower* Vidva* 
r-.iii.-iii. M:iilluiMitl;ni;i. Y.n-hasjiailii Miqni. Siutsunnn litirv.i and 
tiro iom. The Mill .:.rer *cl,oul, nf VipmnabliiUhn nntl others 
«).. were of the >loni*l if Sinikhvn" Cull may *]so he ljl<]|i(.H.t 
muh-t- t bis liead. 

-'' Sftiiklii-n .Sitrn Viiili or .Vniriiildha's eoaiiiieutsu-y and Die 
r»rijrinal |KH-it nf Vi-.truiiiii Mnliadcvn s tHimiiHjinrv to the Sankhya 
Sntins cilitpd l.v I!. tiarl'C Bihlioth. Imlic, Series. Preface p. VI. 

Thov nvel. Dravyn i. Guiia:!. Km man 4, BS many a (the 
liighcsr is Satml 5. Vi f rsha (i. Sainnvoya, ami to which nioy be 
added T. Ahlian 

-'•"■ Stealing not to nine I, what has to be proved or ettahlithed, as 
what forms the object nf our know -It-due. 
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venerable Sankat a — this is the secret!" " Here" nsMax 
Mailer rigutly eaya "we see clearly that Madbnsudana con- 
sidered the Vedanta philosophy rs interpreted bySankfti'a.if 
not ne the only true one, still an the best of all philosophies." 
Afler givisig an account of the PrnsthanaBheda&nd its con- 
tents, a list of books of reference is suggested for students 
who might not know Sfinsknt. We should think the 
list is not rich and allows no choice on the part of 
the student to select from, iu addition to some of the 
hooks being n'jt very good of their kind. But of course 
the bibliography he gives in some of the later chapters 
when dealing with the sy>tei.is individually and 
separately is ample. Mux Muller after giving, or 
rather reproducing an. account from MaduttsnQima's 
hook, introduces us to the Brihaspati Sutras, a book that is 
now lost Iu us and the existence of which we are now led to 
infer, both from the account given in the Maitrayaniya 
Upanishad, of Brihaspati teaching the Asuras pernicious 
doctrines calculated to do spiritual harm to them and 
the short estimate given of that philosophy in the chapter 
on the Charvaka system in the Sarvadarsana Sangraha 2 * 
of Madhava. The Brihaspnti Sutras informs us of the cult 
of the Laukayatikas and the Charvakas, materialists and 
atheists. About the Vaikhanasa Sutras we find an allusion 
made by Bhaskaracharya ,B and they were possibly intend- 
ed for Vanaprasthas. Max Muller is almost silent about 
them. TbeBhikshu Sutras, quoted by Panini 86 is referred 
to, intended it would seem according to Max Muller for 
Brahmanic mendicants, though identified by Taranatha 
TarkRvachaapati* 7 with the Vedanta Sutras. These Sutras 
are now entirely lost for us. The dates of the whole litera- 
ture of the Sutras are in great uncertainty. We cannot le 
sure always when the Sutras attained their literary written* 
down form after undergoing thiongh generations of years 
countless changes at the hands of every devoted student and 
receiving accretions in all ways. The latest of them namely 
the Sankhya Sntras can be set down at the 14th century 
A. D. Not that the Sankhya philosophy is modern is 
the inference we are warranted in making from, such a 
recent date, but that a body of Sankhyan doctrines were in 
the air from a very ancient time, perhaps as ancient as 
the Bnihmana period, because their existence is testified 
to by Icvarakrishna'fi* 8 Karikar, and the Tattva Sacoasa, 
thuugh some contend that the latter is a modern work, and 
others 1 " utge that in it are contained thj original Sankhya 
Rpliorisms themselves though receiving some additions from 

-'-* Cowell and Hough. Barvadaraana Sangraha pp 212. Char- 
vaka System. - 

!! * Scholia oil Bothnia Sntraa III, 3, 6, 3. 
*o Ftniui. Aahtadhyayi IV. 3. 110. 

2 " Siddbnnta Kaumndi edited with a commentary named Earala 
hy T. Tarkavachajpatfci Vol I, p. 692. 

18 Popularly, S&nkbya Kuriiag with a comincutary by Cauda- 
p»d» and also with another gloae by Vacbaapathi Micra. 

*9 ThiB ia Uai Mailer's view. 
17 



a later generation or the commentator, and that the doc- 
trines so existing in the mouths of the Sankhyan votaries 
received their final literary form in the 14th century A. D. 
The most ancient Sntras existed aB accepted doctrines long 
before the time of Buddha snd began to take their literary 
form and he fixed a« such in the memory of men 
belonging to particular schools,from the sixth centory B. C. 
up till the second centuiy B.C. We cannot be sure of sptting 
moredefinite limits in the matter of dates and so can merely 
say that the dogma and cult of each school must have been 
reduced from their amorphous state to the formulated con- 
dition in which we find it in the Sutras presented to us 
at the time indicated above. It goes without saying that 
even after the literary shackles of the Sutra-form were 
pnt upon them, they were never invaded by that 
petrifaction, which cripples thoughts and allows no 
more reformation, addition or amplification, till com- 
paratively very recent times. All the time after the ^nd 
centuiy B. C, they have been receiving evtr so many 
changes as each Asrama of disciples handled them, thought 
about them and began to work upon tbem. This would 
explain why sometimes, as in the Toga-Sutras of Patau- 
jali, apparently incongruous statements appear from 
the hand of the same fictitious author, 'and why 
the tenets expounded in one chapter do not tally 
with what are taught iu the next, The name of the 
author is tackled on to the Sutras as a sort of 
respect shown to the original thinker or compiler, and 
they go on growing from geperation to generation. We 
know in the Brahma Sntras, there aro places in, which 
it ia said explicitly that Badarayana says so and jso. No 
author would speak of himself in the third person and 
the explanation we have given would throw light 
upon such apparent anomalies which ever appear in the 
Sutra literature of India. So to speak, if we may 
compare the period of metaphysical activity which 
characterised India in the sixth century B. C. and in 
which for the first time the various codes of systems 
got to tbe first stage of literary crystallization, to a 
fermenting vat, Buddha we may teiro as one of the very 
proliferous yeast-cells. The g; mnosophist Nirgranthft or 
Gnathiputra wns one of the older cells in this vat and 
many an other cell was active when the vat wns fernoentin!*, 
and with the subsidy of fermentation some of them died, 
a few among which leaving a trace of their life-history, 
while a large number have survived with tneir progeny 
thriving and very healthy. About the common philcsophi- 
cal fund underlying all philosophies, we may with pleasure 
note that Pr<if. Max Muller appears quite just in his obser- 
vations and completely defensive 'in guarding the Indian 
cause. Because when speaking about the so-called element 
of " Pessimism " with which foreigners have chtrged 
the Indian Philosophy, he is light in retorting that tbe In- 
dian Philosophers are by no means dwelling for ever on the 
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miseries of life, and they are not always whining and 
protesting that life is not worth living. They simply 
state that they reieived the first impulse to philosophical 
reflection on viewing the suffering in the world. And in 
Max Mailer's words " consideiing that the aim of all Indian 
Philosophy was the removal of suffering, which was 
caused by nescience, and the attainment of the highest 
happiness, which was produced by knowledge, we should 
have more light to call it Eudacvwnistic than Pessimistic " 
(p. 1401. When the csuse of the apparent suffering which 
necessitates the Indian Philosopher to look to the true spl- 
ines of happiness, considering that sorrow, weariness, dis- 
appointment and pain appertain to the flesh, is inquired 
into, all the philosophic cults have but one answer to give, 
though in different ways or forms. The Vedanta gives 
Avidja."' the Sankbya, ATiveka, 3 * the Nyaya, ilitbyag- 
naiia 38 and so on, and to break this Bandka of ignorance by 
genuine Gnana is the consoling wotk of Philosophy. About 
the Gunas as a common factor in all philosophies in India, 
we have only to say they are made up of three constituents 
which cor. espond 33 in a near way with Hegel's Theiis, 
Antithesis and Synthesis. In the most general sense (hey 
represent no more than a series comprising three lerms, the 
two extremes standing for Rajas and Tamas, and the middle 
term for Sattva. Tension between these qualities, accord- 
ing to Indian Philosophy, produces activity and stnggle. 
Equilibrium leads to temporary or final rest. Thia prin- 
ciple is applied over and over again in Eytems that 
necogni.se a Cosmic .Parinama or Evolution, such as the 
SfMikhya, where e^e>fy step in the building of the Cosmos 
is explained by an application of the principle of the prepon- 
derance or eqdality of the Gunas. Prof. Max Muller's 
vindication of fhe ultimate D-'ih'kha-Nivaraiia of every one 
of the Indian Philosophies, be it the Purva Mimamsa's 
service in lessening the ordinary afflictions of man by means 
of sacrifices, the Uttava-Mimamsa's removal of Nescience 
through Vidyn, the Sankhya's promise of ft romplete 
cessation of nil pain by ihe liberation of the Purnsha, the 
Toga's reaching Kaivalya by Samadhi, the Vaiseshika's 
final cessation of all pain by the promise of a knowledge 
of Truth and Gotarui's holding out Apavarga from thecom- 
plete destruction of all pain by means of logic, against the 
charge of Pessimism brought against it by undiecerning 
critics who have no brains to feel that philosophy is not 
after all suicide, is very just and sympathetic, andit shows 
in the author a t: ue insight iuto the very core and tenor 
of iLe Indian philosophy. What strikes ns always as 
par excellence about the Professor is the almost Hindu 
devotional spirit that lights tip his weighty words and the 

8 Xtteiettce. 
8 1 Nondiscrimination. 
* v Fains Knowledge, 

»>Iq thia manner:— Begel'a Thesis to the Indian Sattva, hie 
Antithetit to the Indian T'imn*, and Synthetic to Rajai. 



genuine feeling of a real Vedantin or rather an Indian 

philosopher, that inspires his words and gives" a reverent 
charm to his earnest expositions. 

We how pass to the 4th Chapter which treats of the 
Vedanta or TJttara Miuiamsa. All through the chapter 
he takes as the type of the Vedanta School, Sankara, since 
he is an Ultra-Monisfc and represents the accient 
tradition and spirit of the TJpanishads, though tbete may 
be two opinions if he is portraying Badarayana rightly, and 
is a consistent logician carrying with unflinching precision 
the results to their final and legitimate conclusion when 
once the premisses are granted. The account which 
Max Miiller gives of the Vedanta is very clear and takes 
up all its recondite and obscure points one by one 
and clears them up in a way that will appeal lo European 
readers. The moot point of the origin ot Nescience is 
well touched upon. Speaking about Badaiayana, Max- 
Muller says, " He is to us a name, and an intellectual 
power, but nothing else. We know the date of hia great 
Commentator, Samkara 3 ' 1 in the 8th Cent. A. D. or 7th 
Century A. D. and we know that another commentator 
was even earlier. We also know that Bodhayana's com- 
mentary was followed by Ramanaja. It is quite possible 
that Bodhayana, 38 like Ramamija, represented a more 
ancient and faithful interpretation of Badarayana's Sutras, 
and that Sankara's philosophy in its unflinching Monism 
] s his own rather than Badarayana's. But no manuscript 
of Bodhayana has yet been discovered." We do not know 
what Max Muller means by the possibility of Ramonnja's 
representing a more ancient and faithful interpretation of 
Badarayana, on the reason of his having Bodhayana, an- 
other interpreter, before him. If on this argument there is 
a possibility for Ramannja to reflect an ancient interpreta- 
tion of Badarayana, the possibility is twice in the case of 
Sankara, because he has going before him Gacdapada, aB 

3i Vide, however, System des Vedanta nf DueBsen, p. 37 ; Also 
Fleet. Indian Antiquary, Jan. 18S7, P. 41 ; Again Mr. Pathokn in 
the Indian Ant. XI, 174. Mr. Telling fixes Sankara 1 * date cm earlv 
ue 590 A. D. 

3 8 Thibaut Vedanta-Sutras with' Saakarri's Comment. S. B. E. 
p. XXII. We roust note however here that Dramidanh&shva, a 
commentary on Bodhay&Da is supported by Sankara sometimes. 
Vide. Sankara on Chhandogya Upaoiehad — V. V. R, 

3 6 The atemmn of Sankara is found in the verge 

ridently ^Titfai^Jf^ refer* to Sureswaracharya, the 
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author of the colossal" commentary on the Scholia of Sankara to the 
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UpsTarslia and others. Gaadapada is the author of a 
Bbaaby&« T on the Sankhya-Karika of IcvarakriBhna, and 

the grand -Gain, of S&nVura. Poeeibly he is older tha.. 
Bodhayana who <s little else but a figment of fancy to us in 
the absence of any works ascribed to him or contemporary 
evidence. And Upavarsha is tbe one mentioned in Kathn- 
saritsafraira 38 aa the teacher of Panini thongb about 
the identity Max Mailer entertains some dcnbt. 
As such when once the identity is granted the 
commentator Upavarsna. most be shifted lo the Sutra 
period itself, which means considerably prior in time to 
Bodhayana. VV^s see therefore that Sankara was a prominent 
teaoher of t\e Monistic School which had its paramparas 
as ranch before as afterwards. In fact we find in Gauda- 
pada $ sKrtrikas n9 on iheManduEyaUpanishad distinct ideas 
about Maya, about f^R^TS" and aboat Advaitism iu 
Sankara's sense. So that Saitkara does not deserve any 
credit as the exclusive author of tbe Monistic Theory. Be 
*m essentially an excellent expounder, bat buckled 
also with the strong armour of aggressive controversy, and 
therefore, represented a recension only of the Monistic 
School that had ita beginnings in Ihe dateless past. About 
U pavai sh awe know that he was Paniui's preceptor and one 
of Sankara's Acharaya Varga. In this way we see that 
on the score of antiquity Sankara has more historical per- 
sons to support hia cnlt.* And if for one or two Sutras of 
Badarayann, Ramanuja's explanation would fit in better, 
three times the number of it could be shown in the same 
book where Sankara's would do so best. Our concluding 

3" An edition of the book is extant, translated and annotated by 
Wilson and Colebrooke. 

»s Vide Tawney's Transbttion of Somadeva e a,athaearithsagara 
Biblioth. Ind. Series. 

3» Mandukya Upanishad with Gaadapade. Karika and Sankara- 
Bhashya. Anandashrama Series. The following are soma of the 
SLokas from the Karikae of Gaudapada in which we find the most 
emphatic utterances of Monism and the theory of Maya •. — 

* frMr H=?mi% Ait f =T^r *nw l 
^ RHr5 ^*rer %&m <TC*iF$m it p. s«. 

a^arrtr sni^o: ^m ti*?ift ^m ii p- km. 

r^Tt^T? WT q^R^'TiTPTrJ 41 P. 1*8 "d reneated 
once again at tbe end of the topic on p. 193. 

« o What hat often been quoted as the shortest summary of the 
Yedamta iu ft couple of lines represents the Vedanta of Sankara, 
not of Bamimuja . — 

*reT *TC* 3r7Tfrr«H *tHt *lt* Wtl] See, moreover, 
Hax Mnller. Theosophy, pp. 317 et seq. 



evidence of fidelity to the original meaning and the rest 
must rest only on our knowing (he leal view of Badaia- 
yana, -which most be a sphinx defying solution till 
we get at another buok of Badarayana's giving us a clearer 
insight into his views. As it is, it is indiscreet to venture 
on guesses. Thibaut, on whose introduction to his Trans- 
lation of the Brahma Sutras so much devolves, had, as hia 
Pandit-friends to assist him at translating Sankara's scholia, 
two Yisisbtadwaitins,* 1 both Professors in the Benavex 
Sanskrit College. The case, one can imagine, will be en- 
tirely different, if a scholar like Duessen, Ma-: Miiller 
or the late M, N. Dvivedi, who will combine with previous 
philosophic training splendid independent captcities for 
translation, would go to the work as a monist. As a mutter 
of fact, Duessen's interpretation of the Sntvas is at entire 
variaucewith Thibaut's. After all, whether ancient or uiodem> 
as in science so in philosophy, there ought to be progress in 
thought and the evidence of it is to be sought in the works 
of men standing the test of every logical p.-oof, every right 
inquiry, every zealons argument. K Ramannja who lived 
as late as the 13 cent a. d. could quote the name of a 
phantom-commentator Bodhayana, to testify to whose ex- 
istence there is not a vestige of historical evidence left, and 
if thereby he could claim priority of teaching and faithful- 
ness of interpretation of the Yedanta Sntras, how much 
more should Sankara, a thinker who lived as old as the 8th 
century ad., who could claim among his Guxu-Parampara, 
a grand-preceptor in Gaudapada and a hoary commentator 
in Bbagavad Upavarsha, do so for his views ? Sankara's 
philosophy cannot be said therefore to be his own in as 
much as Ramanuja's cannot be. Both represented in- 
dependent streams of tradition and the stream" must have 
taken their rise in ancient days. Both must have had their 
own Paramparas. Both were Hnxleys suddenly necessitated 
for the support of Darwins growing effete. Sankara'a 
philosophy, even if said to be at variance with Badarayana's, 
can claim a still greater antiquity, nay the greatest 
antiquity, because it reflects the LTpanisbads in the most 
coirect and consistent manner.* 8 Aboot tbe strength of 
his views and the unapproachable power of his arguments 
I need not speak here, because Max Miiller himself speaks 
about them very elaborately in the book under review and 
elsewhere with overflowing admiration. 

Prof. Max Miiller in discussing the identity or otherwise 
cf the Vjasa of the Mnhabharat and thjVyasa of the Brah- 
ma Sutias, wants to make a case out of the different styles 
of the two works, and so he says " Vyaaa or Krishna Dvai- 
payana is the name given to the authorof the Mnhabharata, 
and no two styles can well be more different than that cf 

*i Their namei are, I believe, Rama Misra gastrin and Jagnea- 
wara gastrin. Thibaot . VedaDU Satraa with Sankara Bhishya. 
1 n traduction. 

* * Hax Mnller. Theosophy, p. 1J3. " If we take the' Upaniahada, 
at a whole, I should say that Sankara is the more thorough end faith- 
ful exponent of their Teaching." 
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the Vjnsa of the M&habharata, and that of Vyasa, the 
supposed author of the so-called Vy&B»-Sutra» " (p. lo3.") 
If other things pointed to the identity between tja two, this 
cannot be taken as any argument to disprove it, since we 
know there we various things to determine the diction of 
ijn author, such as the nature of the subject, the form iu 
■which he chooses in write, the literary style he has pe.fect- 
ed at a pa: titular stage in his life'. We have seen how S. P. 
^■andiH- 1 in his edition of Malavikaguimitra has exploded 
Prof. Wilson's wrong views and shown that the Kalidasa of 
Malavikagnimitra and that of Ragnvamsa aud Saknntala 
though apparently various, yet, jndging from the sameness 
of imagery between the two, and noting that the surface- 
differences of style in their books are explained by stages 
in the growth of the perfection of literary manner, were 
really one. And we have another living exam pie in the variant 
styles of TaranatbaTarka Vachaspathi. Any good Sanskrit 
student must perceive the difference of style in his Asubodha- 
Vyakaianaui, airo:k written in Sntra-form which cannot 
boast ofliterary grace by any means, from his ordinary mode 
iu the Encyclopaedic Lexicon, Vacbaspatya, marked by ease, 
flaw, elegance and nervousness. The same may be said 
o' the disparity of diction patent between Vidyai anya's 
Panchadasi ^.nd his Jivanmuktiviveka. The difference 
of style is uo complete test, whatever may be said of 
evidence, otherwise addneed. Prof. Max. Muller's linguistic 
explanation as to why the name Vyasa Bhould become connec- 
ted with th~ Mababharuta and with the Brahma Sutras by 
pointing to its meaning as a noun vis, 'compilation '01 'arrange- 
ment,' is we believe given in playful hnmour. It is a curious 
thing in the Indian world o* letters, we would urge to the 
attention of Max Muller, that the name of every great person 
connected with any classical movement or work,is often such 
as can bear a meaning enlightening us about the labonrs of 
the owner of the appellaticn, so that the meaning of an auth- 
or's name suiting his work, should not lead ua to vague sur- 
mises about his non-existence, and about the presence of a 
modus operandi alone regarding the writing of a book 
Oi 1 the way in which it was handed down. Any way we 
must rest content with the reflection that these were the 
names suggested by adherents, or cotemporary men, to the 
author in consonance with his act?, in place of his true 
name, This amphyboly of names 13 not a rare thing 
in Sanskrit Literature. Other things being equal 
therefore we may leave the disparity of style etc. 
between the II ah abh a rata and the Vyasa Sutras 
quite out of account, as it makes a hair of difference 
either in supporting or weakening a view. On P. 154,. 
occurs the statement " Vpchaspati Micro, declares that 
the Bhikshu Sutras are the same as the Vedanta Sutras 
and that the followers of Par-sarya, were in consequence 
called Parasarins." Evidently Max Muller is making a 

* a Vide Maiavikegninutrn at Kalidasa by S. P, Faadit, Bombay 

Sanskrit Series, Introduc'-iou. 



mistake here, it is Tainunthn. Tarka Vnclmspalbi" 4 *, and 
not Vachaspathi Micra that declares the identity of fihik- 
hnand the Vedanta Sutras. The occurrence of Vachaspathi 
in both the names lias been (he cause of V.ie mistake iu Max 
MCiller's book, because he himself rightly gives the reference 
on P. 113, note 2. When discussing the relative age of the 
Vedanta Sutras and the Bhagavat Gita, Max Muller quotes 
a passage from the latter in which occurs the expression 
Brahma Sutras and to which a wrong reference is given. It 
ia the 4th sloka 46 of Chapter XIII and not the 3rd one as 
pointed out by Max Muller. Max Muller takes this Brahma 
Sutras to refer to the Vyasa Sntrasand he has forgotten that 
Sankara who was the most ancient commentator 46 whose 
works have reached us of both Bhagavat Gita and Brahma 
Sutras and who thereforewasin a better position to judge of 

reference and like, explains 4$1vHlK '• ty ftWf'^^^ffi 

*re«ufa aw^tftfT I: ^ irofi srrq^ *^r?f cnfoTSFT 

^•tT, though Anandagiri who is a later scholiast on 
Sankaia suggests as an alternative explanation, also a. 
reference to S^T^^ni^r. He suggests as the greatest 
concession made to the antiquity of the Gita that it may 
be contemporaneous with the Brahma-Sutras. We shonld 
think with Sankara that the expression ' Brahma Sutras* 
does not refer to the Vedanta Sutras but to a different sub- 
ject altogether. Professor Max Muller does not give ns any 
cogent proof to substantiate his statement, rather the very 
theory he propounds goes against him 48 . The hazy eonjec- 

* * Of courts Taranatha baaen his note on the works of Bbattoji 
Dikshita, Nagoji Bhatta and Gnanendra Sarasvati. Tide hie 
edition of Siddhanta Kauroadi, Vol 1. p. 592 

4 5 The Passage is this : — 

5Rfar> %5,r]?r5f W$\fa ftfMfc W% \ 

4 1 1 has latterly been urged sometimes by Dravidian students 
that Sreekantha was anterior to Sunkarn, bnt we mnst keep this 
vie-r, ot the moat, in abeyance till better, contemporary evidence is 
brought to tight. I will take op ttis question in a faturo number. 
Bee however Siddhanta Dccpika, vol. 2, p. 2S0. et uej. 

i 7 Anandagiri says, ' ' 3T«TI^T ^3^^ " ^tfj^qfa 

fl=rjfrr ar^rlmrfH after suggesting erst arrfcq^T "stst 

•■*■ ft 

^ Thfr^. Bhagavad-( 1 ita. Anandasrama edition, p. 376. 

4 s For Max Muller advances that under the same name, different 
bodies of religious tenets may appear in 'successive generations when 
mnemonic literature was the only resource. So even granting as 
Max Muller urges, that the Gita referred to the Brahma Sutras, it 
may be to a code of doctrines whioh were essentially different from 
tho later Vyaia Entree, since a body of doctrines undergoes ever so 
many changes before they reach their final literary form. As snob 
the Professor's suggestion docs not hold water in either' way. 
Assuming preference to " Brahma Sutras " wbioh isqnite unlikely,. it 
ought to have been to a body of doctrines of that name analogous 
to oi different frqjn the later Vyasa Sntrae, bat which night 
possibly have been the original germs that developed into the 
mature Vyasa Sntrae. 
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lores he makes even defying the view of native commen- 
tators a: e nflt supported by the evidence of any literary 
document. We biive not the jeqirfsile t-pcc In travel over 
the question ev*n fairly tidiqcaiely to sup] ort Sankara's 
iiteipretation. 49 For one aspect of the s:inie question which 
le-uls us to Sankara's view, we will i*fer the reader to 
Telling's able tieatmentof it in his edition of the Bhagavad 
Gita 5,) in the Sacred Books of the East. After a cateful 
examination of the internal and external evid*nccs,he comes 
to the conclusion that the Gita belongs to a period very 
anterior to that of the Sutras, that, in the one we have 
the chaotic and plastid germs of an nmorphous conglome- 
rate of the various philosophical schools, while in the other 
we tind sy stems distinctly marked out and ready ina(le, : and 
tbnt in Fact one belongs to lUe ITpanishud and Brahman a* 
period and the other to the later Sutra period, when not 
only definite philosophical systems, bat also law books were 
formed. Max Muller is, beyond doubt, echoing Sankara and 
tinly representing the VedaDta when besays,"But we must 
remember that it is the highest object of the Vedanta to 
prove that there is only one true reality namely Brahman, 
and that the roanifoldnees of the visible world is but the 
result cf that Nescience which the YeiJanth is meant to 
destroy (p. 192). He repeats the same Advaitic, or 
Brabmavadin's view when he says " It is the vtry object 
of the Vedanta philosophy to expel, and annihilate this 
Avidya and replace ithy Vidya." s > On p. 203, the Professor 
informs us, "As long as creation ie conceived as n making 
or fashioning of matter, it does not ixht for Badarnyana. 
Creation with Badarayana would he nothing but the 
result of Nescience." 'Is this Ramanuj»,'s views'', we would 
nsk, who believes that God is the real Karta of a Noumea*! 
Cosmic Evolution, and if it were not, it is a serious puzzle 
if he is representing Badarayana correctly What to 
Sankhra, and of course to Badarayana. is Vyavaharartbam, 
is Satyam ioB&mannja. Later on, in p. 220, Max Mnller 
states, " It sometimes seems as if Sankara nud Bada- 
rnyana had actually admitted not only two kinds of 
knowledge, but two Brahman* also, Sagunam and 
Nirgnnam, with or without qualities, but this would again 
apply to a state of Nescience or Avidya only ; " Surely 
this militates against the supposition that Ramauuja is a 
faithful interpreter of Badaraynna Spenkinr/ abont the 
highest point reached by Indian philosophers, Max Muller 
exclaims "None of our philosophers, notex;epting Heiac- 
rtus, Plato, Kant or Hegel, has ventured to erect so ;h a 
spire never frightened by storms or lightnings. Stone 
follows on stone in regular succession after once the firEt 



** tf. Weber's Indian Lit. p. 2*3. A] »o Lasts n't Preface to his 
edition of Schlegel'n Gits, p. XXXT. 

6 ibid Introduction pp. 31 tt eeq. and ante. 

»i op. cit. p. 199 ; <■/. ftleo Mix Mnller. Three Eecturee on Cue 
Vedanta, F. 82. 
18 



step has jcen made, after once it has been clearly seen 
that iu lie beginning there can have been bnt One, as 
there will he hut One in the end, whether we call it. Atman 
or Binhmnn * * * • \\\ cannot hut admire the boldness 
with which the Hindu Metaphysician'' 1 impstssed wkh 
i he miseries and evanescence of the -world, could bring 
himsrlf to declare even the l<ogosfo be but the result of 
Avidya or Nescience, so that in the destruction of thai 
Avidya could bo recognised the highest- object, and the 
minni'tm bonvm (Purushaitha) of man. We >ieed not 
praise or try to imitate a Colosseum, but if we have any 
heart fur the buildets of former days, v. e cm. not help 
feeling that it was a colossal and stupendous effort. 
Ar.d thia is the feeling that I cannot resist in examining 
the ancient Ve.daata.i ;l Other philosophers hare denied 
(he reality of the world as perceived, but km one has 
ventured to deny at the same time the reality of what 
we call the Ego, the senses and the mind and their 
inherent forms" (p 240). As regards the mistake that has 
prevailed in construing Sankara wrongly, the Professor 
feelii.gly adds " The danger with Sankara's Vedantism 
was that what to him was simply phenomenal, should 
be taken for purely fictitious. There is honevei- lb great 
a difference between ihe two as there is between Avidya 
and Mitbyagnana. Maya is the cause of a phenomenal, 
not of a fictitious world ; and if Sankara adopts the Vivaria 
instead of fie Parinama doctrine, (here is always some- 
thing on which the Vivaria or Illusion is at work, 34 and 
which cr.n not be deprived of its reality" (p. 243). After 
giving an account of the historical character of Ramannja s 
doctrines and the claim his exposition baa on on:- attention, 
and demonstrating also to us that Ramannja was one of the 
legitimate orthodox interpreters of the Brahma Sutras, 
Max Muller contini es, ''We ou",ht therefore to look on 
Ramannja as a perfect equal of Sankara, so tar as his right 
of interpreting Badaiay ana's Sutiai, according to his own 
opinion, is concerned * * *. The individual philosopher 
is but the mouth-piece of tradition, and that tradition 
goes back further and farther, the more we try to fix 
it chronologically" (p 21->) ; again * : In the absence of 
any definite historical materials it is quite impossible for 
us to .say whether, in the historical development of the 
philosophy at the ti.ue of Bariarayana and afterwards, 
it was the absolute Monism as represented by Sankara 
that took the lead, or whether the more temperate Monism 
»n we see it in Rantanoja's commentary that exercined as 
earlier sway." (pp.248 ttteq). Alluding tfterwarde to the 
archaic nature of the doct tines held forth is Ramanuja's 
system, our book states, " But it does not follow tfcat 

» * Evidently MuM oiler b&i in t-ind Sankara. 

6 3 For the game utimin of admiring r«nem iun vide alao Max 
Mnller. Peychotagioel Beligioo pp. 281, 311, SM3, 314,319. 

ft* I wonld ndfiee the leader in anpp6rt of Max Mailer"* tnm 
interpretation, to look np SaotaM'e glow m ttm Vedaata Satna 
III, 8, 3., where the Sntraj distinctly epeak of Mara. 
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thiswhcther heretical or i»dh<jdv-v ii opinion was -silly tiist 
propounded by Rnmannja * * •". The only possihte 
view that can be maintained by an impartial ciicic 
who looks to the true colt of Badarayann, is advanced 
when the Professor remark* on j)»ge '2o% Dv. Thibaut 
therefore seems to me to be quite right -when he 
aavs that both ^ankura and Ramanuja pay ofien 
lest regard to the literal teuee <>j the Kurds and fa tnuti- 
ftoiithan to their desire of forcing Badarayana to bear tes- 
timony to tbe truth of their «o philosophical theories.' 
Max Mfllter is mistaken in believing that in India Rania- 
noja weilJs a very large amount of influence over tbe 
people, bat as a matter of fact Sankara's followers would 
exceed in point of number 56 all men of other following 
pnt toietber. As regards his own individual opinion 
and convictions about the Yedanla, Max Mnllei says id 
great cheer, "At the snmetimel make no secret that all my 
life I have been very fond of theVedanla, nay, I can fully 
agree with Schopenhauer and quite understand what he 
meant when he said, '*** it (the study of the Upanishads) 
has been the solace of my life, it will be the solace of, my 
deaths Schopenhauer was the last man to write at random 
and ta allow himself to go into ecstasies over so-called my- 
stic and inarticulate thought. And I am neither afraid wit 
aehamcdjto say that I share his enthusiasm for the Vedanta, 
and feel indebted to it fur much that has been helpful to we 
intny paistye through lift 1 '"". We do not know if >te 
want, as the latest testimony to the consoling influence 
of Advnitisro, any more explicit confession from 
.such . an aged scholar, given for scores of years lo 
studying oni- philosophy. For more explicit statementp, 
setting Sh ot a r:i as the keenest and most consistent logician 
and the most pregnant philosopher the world has ever seen, 
we would refer the reader to Max Muller'sTheosopby »<*, In 

5 5 The italics are my own. 

So Vide Dueesen. Elemerts of Metaphysics, p. 324. "Of a hundred 
Vedantins (I have il from a well-informed person nUoU himself a 
zealnuandrerau-y of Sankftra, and followrrof Uamanujn "evidently 
Duessen means Mr. Kama Misra Sasti-y of the tenures Sanskrit 
Collefje — V V H,]) fifteen perhaps adhere to Barnaniija, five to 
lladhva, five to Vullabha, and aeventj-five ro Sanlcaraclmrya.'' 

» 7 The italics or- my own ; cf Man M niter. Vcdaiita Philosooliv, 
concluding part of the third lecture. 

i" "Whatever we may think of thin philosophy., wc cannot 
deny its rnetapliyeicul boldr.eaa and its logical cnnaiatcnrv. If 
Brahman it all in all, the One without n second, uutliinjr can Le 
Bftid to e"i*t thai is not Brahman. There is no room for'anything 
outiide the Infinite arid the Universal, nor ia there ronm for twit 
Infinite!, for the I D hnite in nature and the Ii.fiiiite in man. Theie 
is end t hero cm be one Infinite and one Brahman only; this ia 
the Lemoning and end of the Vedanta, and I doubt whether 
Natural Religion can reach or has ever reached a higher point 
than that reached by Sankars, aa an interpreter of tbe 
Upannhada."— MaxJinller. Theoaaphy, p. 311 infra. "From 
a purely logical point of ti^w, Sankarn'a position aeenu to 
me impregnable, and when so rigorooa a logician as Schouen- 
haner declarca hig complete anbmiurion to Sankara'i ar K nmeata, 
there n no fear of their beinj apaet by other logician!."— ibid p 
281 . U p, a; of. «l,o pp. 319, 3tS and »H. (Alao inter a(ia hie 
Three Lectareton the Vedanta Philoaopby ) 



the opinion of Max Mailer, Ranionnjo. is not a consistent 
philosopher 1 r ' or unflinching logician, since he is obliged to 
a<-t the part of an egg-dancei-, by trying to weave the popular 
conceptions of divinities, gods and goddesses into 
Ad vail ism, rind thereby making his system, baldly a well- 
knit logical or philosophical whole. 

With an account of the niaiu points of Ranianaju's teach- 
ing we are tnkeu to Chap. V, which deals wilh the Purva 
Mimiimsa philosophy, if philosophy it may be called. In 
instituting a sort of comparison between the life-history of 
the Yedanla-Sutrns and the Pijiva Mlmnrosa, Max Miiller 
observes, on P. 2o9, " It is clear that while Badarayana. 
endeavoured to introduce order into I he ITpanishads. and to 
reduce their various guesses to sometl-ing like a system, 
Jaimini undeitook to do the same for the rest of the Vcde, 
tbe so-called Karma-K&nda or work-portion, that is. all that 
bad regard to sacrifice as described chiefly intheBrahmanas''; 
and again on P.260, "And as philosophy existed independent 
of the Upanishads, and through Badamynna Attempted to 
make peace with ibeTjpanishads, we most consider that 
sacrifices alao existed for a long time nithont the Brah- 
mauas. such as we possess them, that they grew up without 
being restrained by generally binding authorities of any 
kind, and that at a later time only, after the Brahmanes had 
been composed, and had acquired some kind of authority, 
the necessity began to bo felt of leoonciling vaiiaut 
opinions and customs, as embodied in the Hrabmaniis nod 
elsewhere, giving general as well as special mien for the 
performance of every kind of ceremony.'" The latter 
observation really savours of tbe mle and compass work 
of a carpenter. It is exceedingly " unjust for one to 
approach these ancient treatises with piv-coticeived 
theories, and to try to make the origin, progress and the 
like of ceremonies and sacrifices tteated cf in tlir Brah- 
manas, and the method nl their performance end its justifi- 
cation in the Put va-Mimanisa, fit in wilh the fancies cf the 
orientalist. The inference we are warranted in making, 
frcni the observation of .Max M Ciller's, is that there was a 
time when the Rralimanas existed without any bearing on 
siei'itiue!*, wtihfttit any influence over ritualistic acts. Thia 
in the nature of things cannot have been when once we 
seriously inquiic what the Brahmaoas were meant for. 
Bn.', no br-ubt, it ii likely that in the domain of 
metaphysical speculations a different phenomenon 
might occur. Schools of thought independent of those 
the Upanishads take cognizance of, might hare 
existed in the brains of some impulsive sonia. We can 
conceive, as a possibility, and even as a probability, that 
colonies of thought remained, without receiving tbe sanction 
of any sacred canon, outside the pale of Aar&mas, where 
expositions of tbe TJpanisnada went on for coantfw 
generations at the bands of tbe &u.V : «; but metaphysical 

«9 ibid. pp. 313. 319 and 101. 
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speculations which could go on niitramelled without shock- 
ing the theological susceptibilities of the Indians, sb 
testified to by the history cf philosophic thought in India, 
ore something eniirely different from ritualistic obser- 
vances, sacrificial liturgies and periodic religious rites 
which had a particular spiritual end in view necessitating 
their performance, and to u scrupulous adherence to which, 
with unswerving attention, evi-u to the minutest details, 
the Brahmins of all d»ys have been lemarknble. We must 
make a distinction between philosopical speculations which 
can go on unimpeded, and deeds of a religious nature 
which antici nated rewards and so on in the' other world. 
Over such religious rites with the most momentous conse- 
quences, the B:al<manas weilcled authority id appointing 
times for their celebration, in instructing the clergy for 
the proper conduct of the sacrihrial services, in ordaining 
that particular series of hymns from the Sam hi (as should 
be chanted, chorally or antiphonnlly, in the sacrificial 
pavilion, Iu the matter of the sacrificial performances, 
through which the Hindu believed to conquer the sting 
of Death, and which was bo dear to his pious nature, it 
is moat on philosophical to believe, that he would have 
gone on without any compelling sacred authority t-> regu- 
late them, without an inviolable scriptural dictate ordain- 
ing injunctions to carry out with the utmost religiosity 
every minute detail of the sacrificial services, iu the 
spiritual efficacy of whicb be so much believed. In fact, he 
did want a sacrificial almanac, so to say, to which he might 
appeal without difficulty as an authority, how and when the 
sacrifices were to be performed. Such a sacrificial code 
exactly was, what the Brahrnanas meant to supply. 1 It ia 
ill-conceivable, therefore, how the Brahrnanas can at any 
time have existed iis theoretical hooks, void of any authority 
and having no sway o\ er the doings of sacrifices. We may 
on the whole conclude that, as far as India is concerned, 
it passes one's reason, and even fancy, to reflect that sacrifi- 
ces were io vogue at any time without tbe superintending 
and controlling authority of the Brahrortuas, or that the 
Brahrnanas existed at all without having an unassailable 
voice in most sacrificial doings, that Jaimini attempted to 
effect a reconciliation between the sanctionless rites of 
happy-go-lucky Brahminsand the uncurbed theoretical rules 
finding an eccentric utterance in the Brahrnanas ; though 
we may sometimes grant with not a little reservation, that 
Badaray ana's efforts were towards effT'ting a reconciliation 
between some of the uucanonieal doctrines propounded by 
men who wure outside the influence of the Upanishada, 
and the Upanishada themselves. Here again it is ques- 
tionable if the Upanishada ever remained without exercising 
tbe moat imperative supremacy in tbe particular Asiamos 
in "which they wei*e severally taught. What ia most 
probable is, that the Brahrnanas varied with tbe Aerainaa 
in which they were tbe ruling authority, and the Furva 



Mimamsa sought to find in them a common thought 
inspiring nil acts, and to harmonise, eodify, and justify 
any diff rences that existed, beiween observances cf two 
different parts. If the Brahrnanas had been composed inde- 
pendently of the salines which the Brahmins were 
performing, who composed them and what were their 
intention in doing so? And wheie were tbe real rule? 
whicb were used as liturgies for the Brahmin's sacrifi- 
cial services, if the Brahrnanas exei-cised no controlliag 
authority of any kind in regulating them r We can 
hardly imagine there was a time when the Brahmaoss 
And the sacrifices did not exiBt side by side, for indepen- 
dent of any beariiii; on sacrifice*, one cannot surmise 
what they existed for, and what good purpose can have 
been served by compiling treatises of rules for sacrifices 
which had no binding authority on the sacrifices of any 
people, nay, of any Asrama. If we assume Max Muller'a 
theory, it ia hardly possible for ng to puzzle Out, what 
earthly interest the authors of the Brahrnanas can have 
had, iu compiling them at a time «hen no sacrifices 
existed to take heed of them, when, in fact, nobody cared 
to near what they bad to say, and wliat non-human kind 
of gentlemen those compilers ought to have been, to 
theorise and dogmatise about things n'jicb had little 
to do either with mundane or celestial mutter*. 

On page 274 a curious mistake ocenrs in the sentence 
" For instance, we read that trees or serpents performed a 
sacrifice, or that an old fox sang foolish songs fit for thu 
Madras." What is meant here is not Madras but Madras. 
Adverting to the short-sightedness of those who charge 
others, that do not agree with their own views of God, 
wo.-sbip and final absolution, with irreligion, Max Mailer 
says "Modern Yedantisfca also are so enamoured of their own 
conception of Deity, that is of Brahman or Atman, that tbey 
do not hesitate, like Vivekauunda, 'or instance, in his 
recent address on Practical Yedanta, .1896, to charge 
those who differ from himse'f with atheism. " II 
this virtue of tolerance, to which Max Mailer is asking 
the attention of those who differ from him, is under- 
stood and followed, there will not be at the percent 
day half as much quarrel and useless controversy 
about relgious tenets, that stock the pages of many a 
useless pamphlet now circulating in South India. A 
reference to Siddhanta Deepika, 1898 p. 194, is given on 
p. 267 infra ot his book when the Pi jfessor, after giving, 
according to the principles of logic followed cometimee by 
commentators on early Mrmamsa, the five members .of an 
Adhikarana, 00 via, Viabaya, « l Samssya,*» Pnrva- 
paksba,*' Siddhanta, 04 and Samgati, BS takes a practioal 
example from tbecnmmentary on tbe first and second sutraa 

<o=cau, • > =aubject to be explained, «.s=-do»bt, »*=tb* 
firet Bid* or prima, foci* view, »*■— the demonstrated oonohuioB, 
*»=lhe connection. 
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of the MimoinBB, to illustrate their application and use 
and the reference is evidently to the translation of 
Srtkanta Bhasbya on the V>danl», sutras by -Mr. A. 
Mahadeva Sastry, in which we get fertile example's of 
full adhikaranaa. On the page " i.o which Maxrauller 
refers, we get as Adhikaraua 2 of Ilnd Adhayaya, 
the case of Sutrft II, i, 3., "Thereby has yoga 
been answered." No doubt we get a very good idea 
oU what a syllogism ia like in Indian logic, from this 
Adhikarana, *liongh there are other Adhikaranaa to which 
we might rn'ofitably refer our readers for a better illnstra- 
tin" example of the Indian syllogism of five terms. 
Speaking about the question ' Has the Veda a super- 
human origin ?', Professor Max Muller exhibits to us 
some of the lending principles by which the votaries of 
the Mima-»sa were guided in arguing out the subject. He 
Bays that the Hindus show a decided advance in religious 
thought, nay, in philosophical musings, because they have 
begun to doubt even in those early days the infallibility 
and superhuman origin of the Veda and songbt to establish 
it by a serious course of subtle arguments. The Mimamsa 
philosopher, according to him, would have argued that as 
no writer could relate bis own death, therefore, Dneterono- 
my must be considered the work of a superhuman writer. 
" Inspiration in the ordinary sense of the word wonld not 
have satisfied these Indian orthodox philosophers, for, as they 
truly remark, this would not exclude the possibility of error, 
t-«:ause however true the message might be when given> 
the human recipient would always be a possible soarce 
of error as being liable to misapprehend and misinterpret 
such a message" (p.271). So that for everything, the Miui- 
masakas wanted to make sore of the limits of human know- 
ledge ; and the infallibility and superhuman origin of the 
Veda was established on pure principles of reasoning 
and inference, in th^ir on a way, of course. Against 
the charge that, in uo sense, the Puiva-Mimamsa, in fact 
any phase of Indian thougV t, can ba brought under a system 
of philosophy according to European canons. Prof. Max 
Miiliers defence ia well worth reading. He says 
having in mind his European brethren, " Our idea of 
a system of philosophy ia different from the Indian con- 
ception of a Darsana. In its original meaning philo- 
sophy as a love of wisdom, comes nearest to the Sanskrit 
Jignaea, a desire to know, if not a desire to be wise. If we 
take philosophy in th sense of an examination of our 
means of knowledge (Epiatemology'), or with Kant as an 
enquiry into the limits of bum an knowledge, there wonld 
be nothing corresponding W it in India * * * •. 
But we have m\y to waive the claim of infallibility put 
forward by Badarayaua in favour of the utterances of the 
eagea of the Upanishads, and t:eat them as simple human 
witnesses to i betroth, and we should then find in the 
systematic arrangement of these utterances by Badarayaua 



a real philosophy, a complete view of the Kosmos in 
which we live, like those that have been put forward by 
thr great thinkers of the philosophical countries of the 
world, Greece, Italy, Germany, France and England." Now 
coming to Jaimini's ethics, the reward which the sacrir" cer 
received for performing sacrifices, did not accrue froir* 
any superintending Lord of the Cosmos «t Brahman, but 
issued, as a result, or an invisible something, something 
Apurva or Miraculous, of the deed which represented the 
reward inherent in good works ; or in other words, 
according to Jaimiui, for the moral government of the 
world, no Lord is necessary. Heie we see ther that Jairmni 
differs from Badarayaua- This was not atheism, as some- 
accuse the Purvamimamsa, cult as tending to, but was an 
attempt to clear the Lord from those charges of cinelty or 
undue partiality which have so often been bronght against 
Him by the unthinking multitude. And in the Professor's 
words, it " was another attempt at justifying the wisdom 
of God, an ancient Theodicee, that whatever we may 
think of it, certainly did not deserve the name of atheism." 
The Mimasakas merely tried to justify the ways of God in 
their own way. The account that is given of the Mimamsa 
philosophy in the book, is culled from Madhava'a Njaya- 
Mala-Vistara, 00 a sort of modern digest embodying in 
good form and lncid arrangement, what is said by Jaimiri 
in his Mimamsa Sutras, and also the later developments 
in the hands of commentators, Knmarilla Bbatta eT and 
Prabhakara. Though the ritualistic side of the system 
is not a welcome study for one who is of a philosophic 
bent of mind, we must remember that curiously enough 
larger space is devoted, to what we in modern phraseology 
might call Scientific Method, such as the subject of th e 
Pramanas, or the authoritative sources of knowledge, the 
relation between word and thought, and similar things. It 
is trun that most of these questions find a repetition in the 
Nyaya, Sankhya, Yogi, and even Vaiseshika. Just as the 
later Mimamsa of Knmarilla and Prabhakara exclusively 
devoted itself to the meaning and utility of sacrifices, 
leaving the logical portion comparatively iu the shade, 
a reverse phenomenon assailed the Nyaya, depriving 
it, in its medieval form, of its philosophical character, 
and making of it a sort of hair-splitting logic, a 
limbo of sophistic casuistry. The Pntm&nas recognised 
by Jaiminiarv. (1) Tratyaksha 08 (2) Anumana 69 

a«. Also cf. Cowell : nd Gough'a Sarvadarnftna Sangraha, pp. 
178-202. The portion relating to logic was predominant in 
Jfliimni'c tlutraa. Later on, this aspect was developed mote in the 
i'Jadiya School of Nvaja. In fact, Jaitnini'i system is sometimes 
-known as Nyaya. 

o 7 . They were scholiasts on Jaimiui and their views are diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. Knmnrila Bbatta ia sometimes 
associated with Sankat-a in extirpating Buddhism. <■ 

OH. Sense- percept ion when the organs ire actually in contiguity 
with »ri object. 

8 9. Inference or the apprehenr ; 3» of an unseen member of a 
known association (Vjslpthi) l>y tae petition of -another web 
member. 
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(H) Ur.an.ana 7 " (4) ArthipuUi 71 (0) Sabda'* and 
(M) Abb&va ■ a . The Inst, w Inch in recognised only by the 

J4ici*imsjika3 of Komntilla Bbr Lla's following, in but. a 
subdivision of Anninana. 

Now we come to a very important system of Indian 
Pmlo»opliy fiud that in the Sankya. It in treated oF in an 
exemplary and elaborate mannerin Chap. VI. The Chapter 
is prefaced with aii account, of Hie later Vedarita mixed 
with Saiikhyn. But the account is veiy meagre nod hns 
very inoeh disappointed our expectations. We had hoped 
that it would leceive the treatment it deserved at the 
hands of a scholar who is, pe;hflps, the best well-meaning 
etudent of Indian Philosophy at the present day, and the 
capacity he possesses as a comparative strident of nil the 
world's philosophies would-havc been immensely useful to 
ns, if he had chosen to dwell folly on these later devolp- 
ments of the Yedantn, which are inextricably mixed with 
Sankhya, nuy, with the Yoga, in various degrees. To 
such latter-day off-shoots belong the tenets preached by 
Brahmananda Saraswati 74 , Madhusndana Saraswati 75 , 
Vachaspathi Misra 70 , Vignanabhikshu" 7 , Valhibba 78 , 
Sureswara 7 '-', Srikantha* , Amalananda" 1 , Vidyaranya Ba 

• » Ctrnipiirieon, knowledge arising from resemblance. 

Presumption, Buch knowledge an can be derived of a thing 
not itself perceived, but implied by Another. 

' 8 Verbnl information derived from authoritative sources. 

Nut-bein;,*, when wc infer dryness of the soil from the unt- 
Iwing 01- absence of clouds or ruin. 

'* The author of Hie Laghuch&ndrikn, n commentary on the 
Hralima-Sutras, ou advanced Kyayn principles, recently oubli- 
ahed at Kmubakonirm, Tanjorc District, 

IS The author of » commentary on the Brftlmm Sutrns and the 
Gifca and of the Prasthaiia Bheda, previously referred to. 

T c The author uf Bhamati, a ^loas en SSaukara's Urahioa-Sutra- 
Hhasliyn, of the Sankhvn Tattra Kaunmdi, a commentary (.u 
levant Krishna's! Sankhya-Karika, am) of the Nyuya-V«irtrik,i- 
T«tp»rya-Tika, a commentary 011 Udyotakum's Nyayu V'urttiks. 

7 7 Wrote'the Sankhjn Pravacliuna JJhushya, the moat autho- 
ritative commentary on the Sunkliya Sutras, n Bhnshya on the 
Brahma Sutras, the Yofjiv-Varttika, well-known as One of I he 
Stillest books in Sanskrit, and also a commentary on the Swctas- 
vatsra Upanishad. 

'* The anther of a commentary on the Brahma Sutra* ami the 
founder of the 9addhiirivaita School. 

" !l Snnsswars., the author of the cnlossnl '"arlikH mi Sankum's 
Scholia to the Brihadaranyaka Upanislmd. 

M '' Author of a commentary on the Brahma Sutras, claimed 
by some as anterior to Saokara's. Vide J. M. Xallaswamy PillaiV 
translation of Sivagoanabotham, Introduction, pp. iii. efc *«f. 

" 1 Amalananda, author of VedantakHljmtaru, a ot(|<ot(J on 
"Vachaspathi MimVa Bhsmaii. 

** Vidyanmys, in addition to being the author of Panrhaaasi, a 
philosophic treatise, and JiTMmuktiviveka, is the writer also of 

5'Hi.UUT*J t 'tlST?. He i« sometimes identified with Madhara 



Appayy.irtikshita 88 and hosts oF other men, not even 
the names of tliem being mentioned. But, no doubt, 
the general analysis of tbe-misture that is found in the 
later Vcdantn, and in the Inter Snnkhyn, displays a fond of 
critical acumen and discrimination of jadgement, rarely 
met with among students of philosophy. Of the medieval 
V edai'tista ahove mentioned many, nay, most were 
avowedly of Sankara'« following, introducing changes and 
innovations, of course as suited their fancy, while the rest 
were carried an ay by Sankhyan predilections. The terms 
Avidya, Maya, Piapia, Siva, levara and Prakriii ander- 
went in the bands of these philosophers amazing diversity 
of explanations. On P. 282, in expounding the doctrine 
of the later Vedanla, which, looking to the context 
and the method of explanation, refers evidently to that 
of Vidyarnranya in bis Panchaclnsi, Max Metier says, 
"The Omniscient, but personal Isivara is there explai- 
ned ns a Tfftt'ttion of Maya, but as having subdued her, 
while the individual soul, Pragiia or Jiva, is represented 
as having bei'n subdued by Avidya, and to be multiform, 
owing to the va iety of Avidya.'' This is a flagrant 
mistake. According to Vidyaranya, in fact the majority 
of later Vcdantists, Jswara is not a reflection of Maya, 
in which case the statement makes no sense, but hwara 
it a reflection of Brahman in Maya 9 *. This view of 
Vidyaranya's is what Max Muller is presumably thinking 

the author of S&rvadarsnna Sangraha, and Hjiiitlimi'i with Sayana 
the author of the commentary on the E ig Veda, One thin^ only 
we can b? certain nbnnt, »nrl tl>at is, that Sayauu, tlndhavs, and 
Tidyaranya Hre the names of only two brothers, and in the present 
state of our lack of knowledge, it iVnnsafe to giiesa which particular 
names belonged to any" one of these brothers. Bee, i»nyr alia, 
Krishna Sftstry's article mi t!ie Tii»«anagar Kin|ts, Epi^raphta 
Iiulica, Vol. 111. 

*•» Appayyadikshi.a, author uf "arimala, a Slff^ljf on Abj*-. 

lanatidu'ti Tcdantakolpatam and of Siddhantalecasangraha, an inde- 
pendent pliiiosophica! work. His Sivn'mtvaviveka is an excellent 
digest of the Saiva-Siddhauta philosophy 

H* Punchadaii. Tattvaviveku Prakaraua, Slokas 16 uud 16. I 
shall quote ftom the Panchnda6i, Vidyaranyt'o own words ; — 

r^rXFT^TTTJT^ ITIcff^T»rNcTr I 

itqir^ff ^^fi 7 ?^ citiirr^fflw Nc II 

Hainkrishnffdlivari, Vidyaranya'n direct disciple, explains the 
underlined portion which is reh rant to onr point thus, *|| i( ([if ^ • 

irtj^fqitt'tTf^vT: f^^r^r err »rrm njfas m^ws 

Tidyarauya's following call Biokara'a Maya, Prakriti, and 
differentiate that Prakriti into Hays itnd Avidya, accordiru; u 
Fattva is predominant or not iii Prakriti. 
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•boat. The following statement occu:s in p. 285 supra, " I 
suepested once before that this veiy peculiar style of the 
Sutras would receive the best- historical explanation, if it 
could be proved that tkey represent the first attempts at 
writing for literary purposes in Int'in." We should think, 
on the other hand, that it is more p:obable that writing 
had nothing to do with the style of the Snt.as at all, in 
view of the fact that even at ihe percent day, 6'ftfrne are 
learnt ty vote, supplemented, by oral teaching from the 
Qnru, and only the heavier rnmmentaries are read ant from 
manuscripts. The probability therefore lies more on 
the side of the view that Sutras were intiodiiccd to mini- 
mise the labour of students when the mnemonic (iterative 
had become unmanageable, than on the side that the Sutra 
style was in some way necessitated by the introduction of 
writing at the time. 

The Sankhya system is in a sense compact, in so far ns 
all we could know of it are contained in a few books 
alone, foremost there is Kapiia's Tattva Sainasa referred 
to by Viguana Bhikshn in his Sankhya Pntvaebanft. 
Bhashya, next we have Icvarakrishna's Sankhyokaii- 
kas having three commentaries, one the Bbushya of 
Gaudapada, t u e other the Sankhya Tattva Knumndi of 
Vachaspathi Misra. and the third the commentary of Nara- 
yana Tirt'ia, and lastly we have the modern Sankhya Sut- 
ras, about the literary authorship of which there is a good 
deal of doiib i , though some think (advanced originally 
by Balasastri of benares in the Pundit) that Vignanabhik- 
sbu was the author, with three commentaries, one by 
Aniruddha called Aniruddha vritti 83 , the other by Vigna- 
nabhikshn called Sankhyapravachanabhasliya*" and the 
last by Vedantih Mahadeva* 5 , All thro.igb. the discussion 
in which Prof. Max Muller enters, in trying to ascertain the 
date of Gaudiipad:\ the T-tt va Samasr and the Sankhya- 
SutiT.s, lie does not make any mention oF Aniruddha or his 
commentary uu the Sankhya Sutras. The latter commen- 
tator canuot bu passed ove • in silence, in speaking of the 
dates of the devolpmental stages of tbeSaukhya system, since 
he is one of the important commentators of the Sankhya- 
Satras whose sentences are quoted ipsUumrt m&<» by 
Vignana Bhiks.hu, Professor Max Muller apparently wants 
to make oat that, the modem Sankhya Sutras were the latest 
recension of tbe Sankhya doct ines which had been handed 
down fiom the Upanishad period through ever so many 
channels of books, tradition, contemporary authors and the 
like. It would m Bub .Strengthen the case be wants lo support, 
viz.. that the modern Sankhya Sutras may have often 
changed their dress of language in the hands of the previous 

86 Bankhya-Sutros with AnirudtUa's m.d Vedantin MaUwteva'a 
commentaries with Translation, L J Dr. Oarbe, Rib. Ind. Series. 

SO A very good cditiou ofithae recently been brought out by 
0r. Garbein the Harvard UnL-ersity Oriental Series in English 
characters. 



disciples, before they received their final literary form, jHie 
could show the relation between the Sutras "in Yignana- 
bUlrtbu'a and Anii uddb-i's commentaries. There is good 
reason to believe that the Sutras followed in Vignanabhi- 
ksbn's commentary is different from those in Aniruddha'* 
commentary. Granted that it is so, it would lend the weight 
of an argument to support Max Midler's view, that tbe 
Sutras were undergoing ever so many changes in the shape of 
accretions and omissions, and even thorough modification*! 
of language, because, if within the limited space of time 
that divided Vignanabhiksbu from Aniruddha there could 
be so mucb difference introduced into the text'of the Sutras, 
how much more should have been tbe case in th? wide inter- 
val that divided Vignanabhiksbu from the fermenting 
period when Kapila evolved bis doctrines? I. hope to 
investigate shortly this striking diffeience in the 
apparently identical text of the Sankbya-Sntias used 
by Aniruddha and by Vignanabhiksbu, and think of 
using the results of such investigation in ascertaining 
tbe true character of the Tattva-Samasa. On p. 303 
Max Muller states, " Of course we must leave it an 
open question for the present whether the exi reme monistic 
view of the Veda ST , was due to Sankara, or whether like 
Ramatiuja, he also could claim the authority o!' Purvnehar- 
yas, in his interpretation of Badarayana sTSutras'. Max 
Muller has evidently forgotten the historical Gaudapada, 
who in his Ktirikiu outbe Mandukya Upanishad, shadows 
forth Sankara's .Monism as patently ns is conceivable, 
and the stamina of Sankara we have given elsew- 
here should give the Professor an idea-of Sankara's Puiva- 
charya Pa ram para, not to mention the names of other emi- 
nent teachers referred to by name iu his Scholia on th» 
Vedauta Sutras itself. The extreme Monistic view was 
floating in the air,and worked into the very thought of the 
thinking Hindus, long, long before Sankara defended it like 
a Huxley. Upavarsha and Gaudapada are living charact- 
ers about whom we know so much from their works, and 
not phantom figments that we have to call up in our 
minds without knowing anything about their works 
history, and so forth. 

It is a niuot point whether the Sankhya ever 
paid any heed to the authority claimed for the 
Vedas by ether philosophers, whether it regarded 
them with feelings of respect and whether it cared 
to comply with nhat is enjoined iu them. But Max Muller 
wants to effect a compromise, though not avowing his 
intention clearly, by asserting The Sankhya, whatever 
we may think of its Vedic character, never denies 
the authority of the Veda in so many words * * * *. Soni* 
scholars think that the recognition of the supreme authority 
of the Srnti was an after-thought with Kapila, a mere stroke 

h 1 Does Max Muller incon by thin the Vednnta or the Diiani- 
Bhad«P— V. V. B. 
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of theological diplomacy." H ere we must make a distinction 
between " Not denying the authority of tbe Veda iu so 
many woidfi " and " Asserting the authority of the VeCa, 
in words, bat disregarding, disobeying aud insulting 
itac'ively inspirit." The two sentences have a common 
sense distinction for ok, in reality they meant the same 
thing for the Sankhya?. ''The recognition of the supreme 
authority of the Sruti " was not l; an after- thought of 
Kapila," because he never recognised it except as n sort 
of sop for the censorious orthodox thcists, and that loo, for 
form's sake only, in wo.ds-; but the flagrant and contemptu- 
ous violation cf t\io Vcdas in a decided way, and actually 
llndinsr fnntt.with thein on all points, could be seen at every 
step. " The real theological diplomacy*' never appertained 
to the Sank hya, hat to tbe Sankhya as explained by the 
later commentators. The reason of this is not fitr to seek, 
because we know that the (commentators on tbe Sankhya 
system were one and all of them Vcdantins. and we may 
well imagine bow anxious they would be to explain 
away Kapila as consistent with a submission to an 
infallible Veda. Max Midler says, To judjje from a 
passage in ihe beginning of the Sankhya-K'arikas it misdit 
seem indeed that Kapila placed his own philosophy above 
tbe Veda. Hut be really says no more than that certain 
remedies for tint removal of pain enjoined by Veda are 
good, and that other remedies enjoined by philosophy are 
.likewise good ; but that of the two, the latter are better, that 
is, more efficacious. The first part of the quotation does 
not picture Kapila in his true complexion ; no; - does it give 
a correct idea cf what Kapila thought of the Veda. Max 
Mailer is certainly referring to the second Kavika of Icvara 
Krishna when he is ' judging from a passage' and that is, 

""nTTOrT: '^HS^tsq^TfalTHI^ |) Here the Veda 
is distinctly refer. ed to as3n^5jf«C,irupure,l>yIcvarrkiish- 
na ; and not only impure, but also, ineffectual, defective and 
so on. This 3Tf^5lf^" is explained as alluding f according to 
Oaudapada) to 'KTOfrT because it is said, 

^W^v^iq i^t^ife ■T"a?-Tf€f*T: II -Vesee there- 
fore what Icrarukrisnna meant, and bow Oaudapada 
understands what the Kavikas signify, though arxious 
to explain away Kapita in conformity with the Veda; and 
tbe later Vedantin. Vauhaspathi Miora, is still more anxious 
to explain away, rdtliough he too is not blind to the impure 
imperfections marring the Veda, when it advocates bloody 
hecatombs. He adds in hie Saukhya Tuttvakaumudi, 



and tlierehy feels it is an impure act that in some sacrifices 
men should go the length of eating the testes cf sheep. 
Withal, .ic does not rest satisfied until he can make 
out that the sin involved iu the act of killing an 
innocent animal is slig'tt, by quoting Paucbacikhacliarya ; 
and therefore the Siddhantin himself is made to say in the 
course of his defence ot killing animals for sacrifices that 

" srfMMW ij waiter " %&& to^w qstflsraT: 

So much for the first part of the quotation from Mat Muller 
but the second part is certainly not the visw of Kapila, as 
Max Muller wrongly declares, but, if we may so put it, ia 
the view as gathered through the OIkiuIc Lorraine glasses 
of the commentator's spectacles. The fact is, Kapila is 
uncompromising, and Max Muller wrongly lays the 
view of Vacliaspathi "Uisra, the later Vedantin com- 
mentator, to Kapila's charge. But Vignanahbikshn, who 
is again a, Vedantin commentator of the Sankhya and 
too liberal in his views to be a faithful representative 
of ar>y system, eqnates the Sankya and the Vedanta, finding 
in the former, statements that are throughly endorsed by 
the Veda (vide Sankhya Pravachana Bnashya I, h injia.) 
In p. 302 ambiguity, nay, positive mistake in expression 
ensues by imperfect punctuation in the sentence " : * * and 
the Sankhya was clearly dualistic when it postulated 
Nature, not only as the result of Avidya or Maya, but 
as something re&l in the ordinary sense of the word 
* * *"'. Here " not only as the result of Maya "should 
be l: not, only as the result of Maya" for, otherwise thf* 
sentence makes no sense.""' Agaio ou p, Aiti Max Muller 
speaks in a compromising way shout the Sankhya's view 
of the authority of the Veda, bnt I must say once for &H- 
that, as a matter of fact, the Sankhyas do not accord to it 
the respect with which the Vedantins quote it.. Fiom the 
way they are quoted, it would appear they are introduced 
more for the purpose of showing that they too have the 
support of the Veda, and that too, not in very great 
seriousness, and only as an after-thought. They g;tadly 
counted upon the sanction of the Veda when it had one, 
by chance, to give, and <|uietly igooi"id it, sometimes 
agressivelv attacked it, nay even advanced their doctrines 
more strongly on ths>t account, when tbe Veda would not 
chime in with the Sankhyan cult. The passages in the 
Sankhya Sutras w herefrom MaxMuller.in F.^Ot}, is desiioos 
of establishing tin supposed respect shown by theSankhyaa 

w* After ibis in Jln\ Muller's l|> .304-) book there is a reference to 
Tattvakauiuudi v.2- It ia a tniBtukn. The refcreu -e mutt bo to tlic l.lrk 
Visbaya under Kariku II. Vachaspati Miera whom Max lluller citee, 
be it remem beret!, wainot aSanklivnn, but, a stout follower of San- 
kara, and lie ie declared to bo a Mithila Brahmin and act down a* 
the Bth ceut. A. D-, by Qanganatb Jlia. (See his edition of Sahkl.j*-. 
Tatvakaumndi. Sannkrit Introduction). 
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to the authority of the Sruti ore uutennble, since »'i (he San- 
khya Sutias, the Advailist expositors and reeoncileis of 
the Sankbya of a Inter time, speak a great deal, more than 
Kapiln. 

M;ix Mailer puts Vachaspati Misra in the middle of 
the 12th centnry A. D,, following Prof. Garbe (p. 289), 
and elsewhere states (p. 479) that " it was not (ill the 
1,0(1. century that Vacbaspati Misra finally re-established 
the Biahmnnic view of (ho Nynya in his Nyaya-Vartika- 
Tatpnryatika." From this it would seem that the Professor 
is minded to halt between the 10th and the 12th centuries 
in dating Vachaspathi-M isrn, while Ganganath Jba in (he 
Sanskrit introduction affixed to his edition of Sankbya- 
Tnftvn-Kanmudi urjjes some new facts in support of placing 
him more decidedly in the 9th century A. D. He says" 11 

" # # # Ri%cmt=r^r fi**ns«it i3"q ftsarsmn 

W#R55»9ftTvT^II%*frq^ "• and as regards the 
mistake faranatha Tarka Vachaspathi committed 90 in 
placing Vachaspati Mis: a posterior to Sree Harsh a, the 
author of the Khandanaklmudakadya, because another 
Vachaspathi was credited with the authorship of the 
Kbandanoddhara, a criticism of Sree Harsha's work, 
Mr, Ganganath aay8 ; 

fa s vW«S.i. l%tt&*ft*'Vri*r4ffir ^"fmi^TOct: I%f% 
^T.^^*f-^n*R«!#?Tf^f " and also " *T5"q ^lt«U 

%VJvm\%W |"[rT fafsJTTJP'm^''. Prom these it is clear 

that Vachaspathi Misra was a Maithila Brahmin and should 
have flourished about the 9th century a. d., for Udayaua- 
charya the author uf Parieuddhi ", a commentary on 
Vachaspathi Mist'i'a Talparya Tika, lived in the iei<jn of 
Lnkshinan Sen of Bengal, of whose era wo have just 
commenced the 8th wutuiy. No doubt more than a century 
must have elapsed for an nntbor to become sufficiently 
classic and so necessitate commentaries. Taratiatha Tarka. 
Vachaspattii is mistaking Another Vachanpati who wrote a 
crit-jism en Sreehatsha's work and who was posteiior fo 
him, for our Vachaspathi Misro. Eridently Tarkft 
Vachaspathi did not note that in Sree Harsha's work 
-we meet with a criticism of Udayina's " Parisuddhi " and 

km Snnkli.Taratlvxkaiimuli edited by Ganganath Jha. HTftsJif 



of other works; and thereto: e if Tamnatlia had read 
the work, he ought to have inferred that Udayatu* 
lived anterior to Sreiharsa ; this Udayana being a 
commentator on Vachaspathi Miara who ia mentioned by 
Gangesa, author of 90 Chintamani, and criticised by him 
with due respect as Tikakara, must be considered anterijr 
to Sreeliarsha. Of course this Sreeliarsa is not the 
Sreenarsha mentioned bj r Bana 91 , In P. 319 infra, when 
speaking of the arrangement adopted in the Tattva Samasa 
about the treatment of the various Sankhyan Tattvas and 
the rest, occurs I he sentence "Theu follow the topics which, 
are twenty-five in number," and it ought to be corrected 
either into "the substances which arctwenty-fiv2 in number" 
or 'f the topics which are Twenty-four in number. (See 
P. 321 where the number of topics correctly enumerated is 
only 24). In discussing about the piimary evolution of 
Buddhi from Avyakta (Prakriti), Max Muller makes out 
that it means Prakrit: as illuminated, intellectnalised 
and rendered capable of becoming at a latertinie (he germ 
of Ahamkara (distinction of subject and object), Manas 
and Indriyas, So, as against the psychological acceptation, 
he says that Buddhi must also mean a phase in the Cosmic 
growth of the universe 1 ' 2 , He is most sensible in giving 
a cosmic explanation, for, as he says " Though this pys- 
chological acceptation is the common acceptation of Buddhi 
among native writers on Sankhya, yet sense i* more 
important than commentaries.'* The table on P. 333 is 
erroneous, as it derives Prakriti from Purnsha and there- 
fore negatives what is said in the Tattva Samasa. According 
to Tattva Samasa, Purnsha is identified with the Brahman 
of the Vedaa ; it is therefore possible that Sankhya in its 
primary stages was theiatic 93 . The main difference, bet- 
ween the later Knrikas and the Tattva Samasa, which 
is not touched upon by Max Muller, ia iu the derivation of 
the Panchnmahabhutas, In the former they are derived 
from the Panchatanmalros while in the latter tbey are 
derived direct from Ahamkara. Commenting on theMaitra- 
yaui Upanished II, 5, Max muller remarks "The whole is 
passage is however obscure, nor does the commentator help- 

" Hi-ad also introduction to AunaiuBhatta'a Ihiku Sangraba by 
At halve, pp. 40 <■■', «rc(. 

'■' I Tradition identifies Sriliarslia in whusc Court Bana flourished 
with Sreeharsht, the authc-J of KhandanakhuDdakf dyn. But Cowell 
places the king in the early part of the Ttb century A. D See 
Cowell and Thoirfts. Harsh* Charitn, preface p. vii. Evidently 
tlicrefoiu the two Harshat arc different. 

If we employ the Yedantic terminnlopry, Max Mailer's tug- 
petition simply tantamonnte to a differentiation of Buddbi into 
SainaBhti (cosmic or objective), and Tyaahti (subjective or psychic.} 
This distinction must also Effect the Ahamkara phase of the evolu- 
tion of Avyakta. Of course when the AhamkArlc stage is reached 
the differentatioD. tecouies only too, patent. 

3 ef. KAihaln III, 10, 11 and VI, 7, 8 ; Also, Badkunow Vedanta 
Sara § 1?8. 
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us mai'h. unless lip is > i jrl 1 1 in luogtiising hi-ielhe germs 
«f the later VflnnHr ideas of a I'm japallii, culled \ isvn Hf 
VfliKviiiiavn. Taijaen, and Pr«|.itt« 1 We do not know wl*«1 

lie means beic by the Icier A cdantic ideas. Tin's division 
is already tound in I lie •3(andnky» 1M t'panrshwl n n<T 
f inudapada's Knrikiis to it. We ran rail (lie ideas later 
\ edantic if we put. tlie ^limditkya after Sankarti. The 
account of evolution given according to Tnttwasamnsa is 
very confusing. The Porn'shs 1» rt'pi esxmfed as-supe; -intend- 
intr Prakrit i anil hence \hv efficient onus*.' of Kvnlntian inn 
sense. Max Midler's apology t'of theexistenceof tin- Sankhya 
as aphilosnph.v in the world. and hi* learned discourse "mi 
the Nature ol' PaiVfroni the point of view of Indian philoso- 
phers aiC admirable and well worth reading. Pointing to 
the two aolution-t proposfeflAy tlie \ edmila and theMimamsa 
to rid tnan of tlie trammels and misery of this world, lie says 
that iioir; of the solutions proposed by -other philosophers, 
either ancient or modern, "seems to me to haveso completely 
realised what may be called tlie idea of the Sonl as the 
Phoenix, consumed by tlie fire of thought arid rising from 
his own ashes, soaring towards regions which »»moii' real 
than anything tliat can be called real in this life", and 
later on adds, Does Kapila really work tjpon perception 
and thought as an instrument, ready made by Prakrit i 
for the use of the Purnsha, but remaining inert like a 
telescope, tiil it is looked thiou<.h by the Purusha. 01 is it 
the first glan'-o of Pnrusba at Piakriti in its first state of 
Avy&ktn or chaos, that fives the first impulse to the acii- 
vitv of Prakriti, which impulse is generally ascribed to the 
working of the Gunus r" He says he does not feclcompe- 
teiit to pronounce a,l y decided opinion for either view. The 
vindication of Snrikhvn, from page '•'f J ~> to page •!l J f> is ex- 
haustive and fortified with a good many arguments. The 
anfdyis of tlie human mood or attitude that may haveg-iven 
rise to the Sankhyan cult, on p. 3V'i, and his thoughtful 
remarks on the special mental or psychic difficulties that 
nu<;tit to have harassed the orgiual founders of the 
Sankhva, bring the ancient problems i rarer to onr heait. 
The comparison of the SankLynn Piiikriti and Purusha 
with the Cnrtesia.i tfnlnmaitm and rfa*jw ju-umiat':- 1 ■'• is vtry 
"i" < Wo i|itoU! some of tlie i.assHjrts nt length her* 

PTS^^Rr: ipr-i: Trr: || \ || 

ffi Qnnfr ffeffcn irs - : n « ti 

§f& I fl|fl^TR <^l*TcT: RffRSH^R'dm 
UR-SiPF %FT>H=f; qrivW<?PT.<Trc: jl <k H 

fltis is j^iipcrMfHeit by Desr«iW«ii tii ik*- rHiU-ir-atcn. Prol'. 
}Hu\lev ihownU tlujt dii the C'fU'ti^Im fis;injij iiuii nit mir mtrttul 
20 



insfrin:livr'. Descaitcs' tliwiry, in the light of JIuxley'H 
evphinaii.iti, ajipr* aches reai-er f ho Sankli) an P::ikiiti and 
l'ii:-iisha, : f m e ("in *'_'ct t lie n-sci val irjii which Mescarlcs made 
in lit-i giving f "nrnsha d> anything else Ijltl man. I 
ho]ie tn ileal with tliis folly in my fol-lh coming pnpei' on 
The teachings of Prof. Huxley on the Infinite. " The 
later Sdnkhyan developtneiits are mergeily totieheil wo 
have to make here the same, complaint that Vignana- 
hhikshu and Vachaspalhi Misra are left in the dark as w> 
matte in connection with the Vedanta as dcvolnped f<y its 
later lero-esentatives. 

f'hap. VII is entitled " V"oga ami Sankhya, In it are 
pointed out the common path travelled over by both Yoga 
anil Sankhya together, and the point fioni which they 
began to diverge, as also the leading tenets as embodied 

the Yoga-xutras of Patanjali. Points that may appear 
somewhat startling or surprising to tlie Knglish mind, not 
accustomed to the rigorous and, sometimes, hail --splitting 
dialectics pursued by the Indian Logicians, or rather the 
philosophers that apply the Indian canons of logic topiove 
their assertions, are dealt with in a way that v. ill apeal 
more readily to Knglishmeu and other I'.'urnpeaiis, because 
always the underlying human springs are exposed, and 
comparison is instituted between the Greek anil Itoman 
philosophers on tlie one hand and the Indians on the 
other. In the philosophical poition. Yoga and Sankbya 
are ore except for the fact that the Yoga recognises 
an Tcwaift corresponding to the .Sagunam Iirahman 
of the Yedantins, and the Sankhya ati absolute Purusha. 
I -ess stress is laid by the Sankhylns on the aspect 
of meditation, while more of it is inculcated the 

Yoga which has necessitated such an elaborate system 
of rules and practices to be observed by the Yogins for 
their .Samadhi leading up to Kaivalya "aloneness." In the 
Sankhya meditation is recommended, though the intellec- 
tual method of reasoning and argumentation leading us up 
to a true discrimination between tue Purusha and Piakriti 
is more what KnpiSa looks to. In this aspect Yoga is 
so.netimes called the Theistic Saukhyp. It i> piolable that 
both Yoga and .Sankhya grev. out. of the same undifferenti- 
ated matrix, and the divergence set only a little 
previous to (he period of Sanskrit Rtinn.-saiice. event nal ly 
tnding in latter days in a complete divoi-ce between the 
two systems. The Professor is right when be saya bat 
Hajendra I<al Mitia was wrong representing the 
belief in one stlprenie Codas the hist and mosi. important 
ti-Dfet of Patanjali's philosophy. It was only one of many 
of the outward step>. which as lihoja Kajn the comnienta- 
lor on PatanjHli adds, "towaiJs fixing the mind on one 
subject and of thus in time obtaining Samadhi." :,r * When 

t'.i.Jiiionsore the *ymijnli in ci;iiM'iinniiii---s of th>: cliuiiifct mtioK 
place uuioriiaticuth" in ihe or^uiiiKn:. .Ste llu.t](-y. 3letV><J ^atl 
Kt- mils, pp. IKJi-HJsi. 

Vide Boja's S-.t:'-l;n or: Patiinjali's Vt>sf T Sutns I, '£1, 2, 
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comparing Darwin, Kapila ami FWtaitjjali, -\(n.\ ^rullc-i- 
says, Darwin himself went so for us to luaii.iuin most 
distinctly l hat hi* system of Nature required i creator 
who breathed life into it mi tlie hefpaaiav" He is thinking 
of tire concluding lines of Darwin's " Origin of Species. " 
Darwin himself distinctly tells ns in one of liis letters that 
he' alluded to such a Creator simply :is a sop to Cerfie- 
ius and to enlist the sympathies of clei gynieii mnl the 

like in pi "pounding a doctrine which was sure to shock 
the religious susceptibilities of men moving in an altogether 
different mcnt.il groove in their conceptions of a IVisoiial 
Creator nVl the whole creation 1 hat was of his makings 
His own opinions were tlifit of an Agnostic. 1 think '' hu 
says that generally (and inure and more as 1 grow older'), 
but not alwitys, an agnostic would lie the most correct dis- 
criptinn of my state of mind and without doubt, the 
influence of conclusions deduciblc from' the theory of 
Evolution, as Edward Clodd says'-'* "are Fatal to a belief 
in the .Supernatural." Prof. Max dialler would have 
found a better friend to Kapila and Patniijnli in people 
like Dr. A, H. Wallace. About the Yogie methods of 
obtaining Samadhi, and the devotional contemplation in 
which the Yogins indulge, there is a fine and uugarbled 
account. There is a reference to Mr. M, Seshagiri Sastii's 
Report of Tamil and Sanskrit Manuscripts, when Max 
Mullet- speaking under the section of Vairapya about the 
doubtful nature of the real authorship"' 1 of Biiartrihari's 
Vairagya Catakas. Max Mnller thinks lie might have 
collected verses from various .sources as Subbasbitas and 
made them into a compact 'Cataka. In fact Biiartrihari's 
work is sometimes actually called Subhasliitatrisati ior 
which Max Muller lefers us to Seshi-giri Sastii's Re- 
ports (p. li-i infra). He credits jn a way the 'miracles' 
wrought by Kiiyayogins though with 'i good deal of 
reservation. The Stddhi.s which at" the outcome of 
Sumijfiwa not ihe last and highest goal of Yoga- 

pbilo-iophy as has often been supposed by Indian and by 
European Scholars. He says touching ou the practises of 
the Modern Hindu Yogins " * * * we must also remember 
that the influence of the mind on the body and of the body- 
on the mind as yet but half-explored." In P. A'S. 
Iyengar appears as Jyimgar. ' " ° In the course of Patanjalis. 
speculations, wo do not find him locating the mind or the 
acr of perceiving and conceiving, in *he brain, or in the 
pineal gland, bat, in one place he claims the muscle of the 

•' • up, erf from the chapter ou 'Religion' in " Iiarwiii's Life 
and Letters" in :t vols., edited by Iiig Ron, Francis Darwin, 

»H Pioneers fjf Evolutio.., From Tliules to HiiKlay, l>y Edward 
Cledd, pp 160 <■*. «•/■ 

a a Vide Tawoey'e metrical translation of Bhartrihari'sCalnkaf, 
Introduction. 

ioo The mistake is certainly imported from Giirbt's Handbook 
on Yo«a ami Sankhya" in 'he Em-ycloparlia of Indo Aryan 
Research Eeriee. 



lieait "as the scat of flic consciousness of thought. ""' ' 
Pro). Mux Muller doubts ou thin score, ' believe, if 
the .'ijih Sutra, nay, the whole chapter in which it ncem-H 
may not be spurious. J Te cannot understand what is meant. 
when in the terms, ' V asanas ' and ' Sam «ri duns m ' 
Rujendra l,ul Mit:a'"- is able to discover the theory of 
lujui in the mind of J'atanjnli, and when In- compart-* this 
' thiee adh w»*»s' through which objects assail oim's mind to 
the h w'fnWAi inilf tin- t'litrvrsnlia anil llf. 

1 mm'Miliit piixt 'J'he timil toaJ whothe; »f 

the YoffH. oi' of the .Sankbya, nay even of the Vcdntila ami 
of Unddhism, always challenges conception, Wc cannot 
predicate of it anything except ax a stale that leans- 
cends everything we know or inisijfine, and in which there 
is entire oneness with the -pirit of Nature. If we attempt 
to speak of the I llnimln,,, in language that is necessarily 
conditioned by Ihe limited naluie of our understanding, anil 
by the binding influence of the law of Causality and of 
Time and Space, we are suie to make of it an unmeaning 
phantasmagoria. To say therefore that Hie jinnlr of the 
Yogins implit-s nihilism is as absured as to say that the 
fiiuj.l>- of ths Vedautism is atheism. Max Muller is of the 
same view, and adds speaking uf all our philosophers, 
there remains with me a strong conviction that Indian 
Philosophers are honest in their reasoning;; and never use 
empty winds, lint there remains much to be done, and I 
can only hope that if others follow in my footsteps, they 
will in lime make these old bones to live again. These 
ancient Sages should become fellow-workers and fellow- 
explorers with ourselves itt unknown continenta of thought, 
and we ought not to be afraid to fullow in theirtraek. They 
always have the couiage of their convictions, they shrink 
from no consequences if they follow inevitably ftont their 
own premisses. This is the reason why 1 donbt whether 
the admission of an Icasra or Lord \<J Patanjdli, in contra- 
distinction to Kapila, who denies that there are any argu- 
ments in support of such a being, should be pat down aw 
a mere economy, or as an accomodation to popular opinion" 
(p. *73.) 

"Nyaya and Vaiseshika" form the subject of theeisrhth 
chapter. The information about the books on later N yaya 
if) unfortunately not given by Max Mailer even to « fairly 
good extent, and of course, it in enough for reader* who do 
not think of extending their studies deeper into Kyaya, 
(iotama's Xyaya S i';ras which is commented on by Yiitlis- 
yayana 1 " is the chief book Prof. Max Mailer follows 
in giving an acciunt of the Nyaya-syatem. For a 
comprehensive summary of the history of IheNyaya 
philosophy in India, there is not any good hook at present 

!■>! Patanjali. Yoga Sotra* III. 34 ' ^M fat T tffoj .' 

'"2 Pantanjali a \'og& Sutras with Bbojamja'i Coauneotarj 
BibUolh. hidic. Se.ie*. Translation by B, L. ilitn, HI. ft and IV, 71, 
1 " 3 He is also knuwn as Pakshilaswamin. 
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to which lite student might utter with advantage. HtiS what 
.Max Mullet- "ivt's iu his present Look, coupled with 4 lint 
given by Midtsidco Itajariitii Jiodsis in his introduction and 
pivfiice in Aibaly's edition i.f Aininiiibhntliis Turku Sstn- 
graba must lie suiUcicnl tc> itiiylitidy who seeks ^mcnil iu- 
f munition mi llic Nviiyn. Ilowr.vel' Iu supply 1 1n- <li-(icii>n-y 
nf thi' liiHik I shsill Inn- (five ti short account of I he salient 
point* of the history of Xystya. After the lluddhist. Uiu- 
ruign bruHjfhl out a Scholia, rxjtliiiiiiilji (iolsinui's Sutriis. 
ill llmhlhtst fashion, tiitlAfe into existence I he shutilig 
point wln-iefi-0111 diversity arose I lie plane of what 

was previously uniiy. A whole world of schiii.ls v.iis 
fashioned from I i cut! tu lime, l\i(l!ij!l'H-iii|; Willi 

each ulliiT, giving list: In nil amount if polemic ili:i!i:e- 
tics tliiil is almost incHiircivalile. The whole movi luelit 
eventually culminated in flic "NadiysL School.' in which llit- 
priimiry Slim of (lit Xyiiyu. sis si philosophy m-ui cllijig after 
the ]nliiiili' in Xatuie. anil j<iitti ult .Mini to Jt ft si si us I s I •_: 1 1 1 
of, Intl. Logic as :i science hi-gn n (n he dcvclu| cd. dangi'so- 
padhym.i, the author of ('hinlsiuiani. and (isutudhswi, the. 
author of '(i.uhidhsiri'" which is sometimes looked upon as a 
sort ol M'lmliii mi Chiiilsiiiiiiiii. wi'ri! the I ut* leading men of 
the Xadiya School. 'I'lie amount of cniniuciitaiics, scholia. 
and dissertations, dialing with snlijocls dealt with in 
tlieC'hiiitstitiiMiL, weean inca-tu re. only by rnrt-hmds. making 
the literature on Indian Logic siJWlt-tliinsf very bewildering. 
and not possible for eveii it niiiti of unrciniuiiig sipplira- 
lion to master them in his lite -lime. In the rsiyly Xyaya, 
Utlyotuksira commented mi Yalsyaynna in his work the 
Nyayst- Vartika, and a Scholia on tin' hitter work the 
Nyayn-Varlikti-TtilptttyJt-Tikii, was written by \'acu»spati 
Misiii, the well-known Ycdaittin riiimmiitttl or mi S ; i nk::i :i - 
Brabtnu Sutras. I ihiyami who lived sihonl the 1 lit 1i century 
A. IV, wiiile n gloss till Varhsisp'.id's work called I'arieild- 
tlhi." I ihiyunu siliil Yaehaspathi, :iml even (ttuipe*n 1 pu- 
dhyaya wt*t'« stt lucked hy Si-ti>h:ii>bt iu his work called 
Khftinhniakhiiiidsilsi'itlya wbiehis nsnsilly set dm* n l;it"r tlimi 
the l+th IVintiirv A.f. Khindaiiinhlhara is the work writ- 
ten by one Yiwlias(i;ili « In lived sihuist lhu llith t'entiuy 
and in '-*. hii'b nll-.-ks wen- diiT,'te<l n^siinst -Sieebai -ha - 
viewK. It may be remarked that IJ<iU]!Vcii|ituI]iTayft 
llie man ibsit (fsive lo the loj:ieal poiiinii of the N ;. aya. 
extrrnndy prominent place, and his wnik is tiulv neiiher 
Nyaya m tbe uhl sense nnr any other philosophy. "J'be 
book written by him uauirlv Chiiiliitiivii is sin independent 
work, which is not indebted to any prcvums woik for the 
plan or conception, and what it seeks to do is In divest tbe 
Xyaya philosophy, of its .-eli^ious element and to develop 
and pcifect tbe iotjic which idwnys prepondesated in the 
Nyaya more than in nny other philosophy, hecnuseit went 
to the Infinite by poiv reason, as resting on Prn/yiinV/ic. 
Amuutnua, l'panniH-% and HaMa, and which waft present 
thoagb in a Iws decree in other philosophies, as for instance 
iatheSankhyaandtheMimauiaa. In Cbintanimii, the syllo- 
as nuch is perfected to a dejrree Unknown anywhere 



tlse nnd us n, conseijUHnce, lo^io reached a finish aad 
exbaubtiv jiiess that cannot but vent itself in hair-splitting 
^ophisliy dialectic egg-ilnnci n^ and ingenious art,unien- 
lativt feats, Aiii'iiiiihliattn, and hitig previoun to him. 
Sankaiu Misisv (who was anterior even to GangeSo. 
)i:tdbyayn) had hejjun the independent work cf welding 
the Xyaya awl the ^'ai.seshika, and rosikin^ of the mixture 
an iiide|iendetit system, 1 "* ittainin^ the Stiptliajiadsuthas; 
and the iitoinic: theory of the Vai.seshikas, appiopriatitsij 
the logic of the Xyaya ivhulcsrtle, and rejecting the let 
from both of these, i was obliged to speak so much 
siljuiit these devolopments of tne Xyaya, sisice what Mux 
il ii I lor ^ives about tiiese is next to tnetigre, and as a 
hisiui i;in of philosophy, he speaks more fJiouL the aucient. 
(iolaljia-Sulras. 

On 1*. J-Kl, 31. X. Uvivedi is mentioned by mistake as 
: lie editor and tssinslalnr of the Y nga>&rasangraha. instead 
t i;inL,'iinsitb Jhsi, The Xihcieycsn is, according to fjotaniii. 
the Siiiii)iih„i llniumt. the A'n« I'hts I'lttn of blessedness, 
and this <::in lie realised sts taught by him thi'oiigh 
knowledge of the sixteen irreat topics of the Xvaya Philo- 
sophy. X'o doubt logic plays a t^ieat part also in 
J ai mini's philosophy, though, it is only in the Xyaya and 
e-necisiHy its later devolopments tbat logic lieglin to be 
I'ultivated almost as an independent branch of thought. 
The Jbiddhists took immense interest in tfie Xyaya 
philosophy, anfl the many recensions we have in it aie 
due to the first inipule given to it at independent exposi-* 
1 ion by l)ignii!*si, DUarmakirllii and others. And the hot 
coiitsovei'sy that ensued between the Buddhistic and the 
Ilrahminic liiancli of the Xyaya jjavc rise to an ininien~e 
minilier of dialectic publications from both sides' in tbe 
ecntuiies following the Renaissance period of Sanskrit 
Literature. Gotama's Sixteen Pndarthas were rejected 
by tbe later Xniynyikas. exccpiing fjnmana and Prameya, 
and we can easily see that Vitanda. 'i'alpa. A'/ialn and the 
like deserve a place as topics in schools, that werei^iven 
to perflating Logic as a science, as a branch of thought. 
After dealing with the Xyaya nccoidiii^ toGotama, in order 
to ^ive us a >,'nod glimpse into the attiruric of later men as 
Maiilrivacbarya and others luwaids the Xyaya asa system 
of philosophy. Max Mullet' lakes the account of tbe Xyaya, 
from Madhavn and discusser if. He must not lose sight 
of the fiier that as tjie Xyaya degenerated into logic fro 
lieing a philosophy, Isiler men whe were commentators 
and staunch friends of the Xyaya heiook to '.t only as a 
piece of dialectic exercise, baviiigjtheir faith elsewhere it 
anv one of the two promineut systems of philosophy, the 
Sankbya and the Yedanta. as* a whetstone to sharpen 
their wits and a peg to hang their culture, learning, 

i "•■Of I In- piniie kIiomI arc Ulia«hB|«>ich clihoUa wilh iisCoinmer- 
mrv Mutirivali (ill which tin? Tarkasnngriilia is an abeii-art), ^tvii- 
.litya'HSjiptnjiiidarthi, TflrknkaumuJi. Tnrkamrita ctr. 'J'l.e |i-lnnl 
in ty lie B«i<i to liave resmoKltbis Xyaya iu a scaso after tbf s!, -net 
ii (iesiain«d at tlie hands of ilio Xadin Scliool. 
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1 „„r,l- ( lis|,ln ,,.,. IVuptu r,r WWjwtfci Misia'* Wismb speaker, wl«Vh is held by the MitmuisskaN isitjec- 

in,»,n»r who was a Vedai.Iili by r.wl awl cm. mv. well tcfl by Kanada, stnjulx mill winds being accepted as mo- 

i.-|H(-m<iiI iliis division, tint 'ul' course if <>f ll".' nim.tary manifestations only of Eternal Sound". In connec- 

higher philosophic points llial may lie- sm..l lined under ti..n w itli the meaning ot Sphuia nnd with the value of 

:i li»-ati.»f i«f»fmvfi>inlVliw|uiMiirni « ere to In- ui lacked liy sound as the essence of language, of lather that thoughts 

Hi,. Ilmhlhisisaml ulln-is. ihcii people u In. sua* I he cum cannot exist without words, (an old theory with Max 

iii-iKiiluis, ivIisiIumm- ilicir own virus might haw Wu in Muller.'l Panini who is intiodtiM.il to ns as aphilosopherwifh 

plnlt-tiphv or religion, iiM/il I" dcn-ni) Mil- Nyaya against a cult of liis own in Madiiava's Sana I)Hi-sanasai>graliu, ' "'' 

(!„. ..|,|,.,i„iiu. f ,i I Ik; m,].- sake of its beings! ilinihi system, is made to boar witness to the validity of tile view of Max 

[l is also useful t.i reiiioir.be)- I hat tin- later Xyaya piincl- Mailer, Every system of philosophy, nny, all our Hindu 

pit's were much useful to rin-ri of any system of philosophy srript arcs are searched for what they have tnsnyoti Sphotfc 

in lal.T times, as a -ii nit 1 1 ainini: anil a powerful instrument till Max Muller gloriously comes out with the view that the 

in ultrir-kiii" each nllirr. just. iu these days a good Human M ind. according to himself and Indian philosophy 

logician of any fallowing converts us to hi: creed has its true existence, home and life in the Divine Mind. 

IjV the. sticii"th of his controversial vigour. The points of nil idea that is liille more than hinted the Xeo-Plat- 

ivseinhlaiicc lictneun flieN\a\a ami 1 he Vaisrhika, I heir philosophy. 

rel'. lions In caeli other air admirably handled in this [ n I he last idiapln the Vaiscshika philosophy is brought 

chapter. Indian ami liwut Logic are contrasted and m :fw] the dates of.its Sutras arc discussed in entirety. 

their noi'iiU of siniilutilv Well emphasised. Ill p. -"O 1 ' ,,-,,.,,, E 

,, . ' ■,,,-- i Max Midler takes up the work of Havibhadra Bg'TSW 

( niiipaii.-oii in Aiiuiuaii.i is the h railing i»t a paragraph ■ -^ 

which .m.fht to he corrected into Comparison or W^T^Sf who was Hrahmhi convert to Jainism and 

Cpanana" Such mistakes show that Cough whom ^ax -jj^j :,Js a. n. r'ioi.1 the tieatment the Yaiseshika 

Muller feels hound to think siiwirlt, has ,l nc his wo, k ]C< . t .; ves his work, from the researches of Prof, 

very conscientiously, ami weft testify to Cough's unsparing [ Jenmalm i„ .r a j na ]itetatnre : and from the dates derived 

doubles to run over the proofs. The tiansfoi illation f,,,,,, Tibetan simi-ees. brought to light by the Journal of 

of sensatins int., percepts and of percepts into the Huddhist Text Society, the Vaiseshika Sutms are set 

concepts, Tailing naturally to the function of Manas, .W,, j u the first rentuiy a.l. The tenets of the Yaiseshika 

isavcn.it been fully realised by Indian philosophers, ilS!i i Vt ,. n j„ the Vaiseshika Sulras and tbeii-later icccnsiona* 

though with the Kuropcan nations they have as- given to us in Anuamhliatta's hook are described. The cliitf 

NttHted largor proportions in im]ioi tauee. .Max Mnller c , )ll|]IIL . llT . ltl)I . u f t ] K . Vaiseshika Sutras. I'raeastap.-..la. does 

is of opinion that thetireel" and the Indian logic must lll)t so much as even receive a mention iu the book. 

each be supposed to hi toclithunie till better information At . ( . ,,|; n ,, to oul . ]' 1( ifesSo:-. the Creek atomic theory as 

about the inter-relations of the two countries in the exponudJd by Kmpc.loeles and others have nothing to 

lu-ginnings of (lie historic period could he had. though ,»„ willl t "j |e l, lt l; a n system. Kanadas atoms are 

tin meinbcrs of a syllo-isni are curiously euongb found S nppoM.-d never t.. a~.-ume visible deoiensions rill there 

Mb iu Aristotle an I C.t.nua. lie defends the Xyaya ;l combination ^ three double atoms, neithe:- tbe 

asuiust the accusations I, ,-nught agaiir-t it l.y Hitter in bis m,,.^ feft- tile dwil.lt atoms being supposed to be visible 

j'llislory of Philosophy. 1 1' the philosophical pot ti«>n wero |,y tbem.se!v.... Thi- is not the viejv taken by any of 

in he properly sifted and i hen hiokedat.il the Indian pi inci- the Kpicmeau I'hilosi.j.iiers. Therefoie the conception 

biles of cUssilieatinii in hiiuging about tbe Sixteen Tuples is .piite peculiar to Kauada and it distinguishes him from 

which on account of the wrong translation of some people the (i reeks as iieing thorcurrhly indtpendeiit m speculation. 

Hitler took to he ta'nles nf eategm ies were well analysed, The ia^t category of the Ysiiseshika philosophy. SamavTiya 

»!»<( if tho conception of philosophy from the Hindu point ([nlieffliin or Jnsepeial.ility) is peculiai to the Indian soil, 

i.f view were well understood, then tbe Xyaya would have The relationsb.p sind iiuei-de[iendenee aDcl inseperability 

Mi-nck Itittcc as j.'ood a system as any European system of between two halves r > da whole, for instance, though known 

philosophy. In the later or modern Xyaya. Pmmniia. to Kuropcan philosophies did not train- a namedf itsown. 

receives the best attention. Max Muller strives a good This is another of the proofs that out -logic is of independent 

dent, fc.'ter telling us what all the Indian schools of pliiloso- origin, and worked cm bv our ancient thinkers in times 

pby thought. .fSpbota, to eipiate it, in si<rniiicatice,concep- lost to niemorv. At the end. the whole of tbe Six 

tion. ^devolution of meaning, to the Creek Logos, and he is Systems are snnimed „,,, with the object of tracin- 

most likely t^ht. »Ut the -sin. da. growths in the two couo- the common four.tain from which all the rivers ha« 

tnt. were only autochthonic. There j s f nn lt of syntax aud taken their rise. They have nil sprno* from the same soil 

confusion of idea in the senterce (p. b2\), "Theoninion that ~7^T? n T7 ', "~i ^ : 

...und exists „, way s aud eternally, and is onty made manifest *££££! %£'££ ^T ^^ ^"^ 
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I Jiong-li cultivated by diffeitnt hands. Vignana Bhiksbu is 
quoted Inrjfc* y to beat out the Professor's view. To illustrate 
•with what rt^aid or contempt. en-;li system of thought vtas 
considered at pirtieulivr periods of Indian philosophic acti- 
vitj- oi- intellectual life, opinions from i lie Bhagavat Gita, 
toe Mahabharata down to the Padmapurana are quoted by 
Vignana Bliikaho. And to Lim bpliiml all the manifold 
diversity of cults of Indian Philosophy, there is tlie same 
attempt to find tlie Divine Mjfstery that pervades the 
visible universe. They represent virions stages reached 
hv different phases of thought, in their endeavours to 
unravrl the mystery of the apparent disparity of the 
Universe, and to unite tlie inner Man with the outer fiod. 

Whatever may be thought of the studv of ihdian 

Philosophy as a piece of "intellectual training there is no 

doubt, that to the seriously thinking student, it opens out 

vistas that transcend tbe reach of his vision, and gives him 

glimpses of the majestic Kniyma of this Cosmic Scheme, 

setting him thirsting for the real Light. It is doubtful if 

the philosophers of any other nation in the world went the 

length of seeing in the splendour of the' Inner Self the 

blinding glory of the pulsating Spirit, of Nature. And 

it is this solemn eloquence that is implied in tlie silence, 

or the dim reservation, of our philosophers, when they 

hare to touch upon topics appertaining to the Infinite 

Goal of man and all the passing Panorama of sound and 

mnsic, of wail and woe, and sometimes of cheer and 

happiness, that rings in the ears of Max Mnller with a 

thousand tongues, when he exclaims, " To have mounted 

to such heights, even if we have to descend again frightened 

and giddy, must have strengthened the muscles of human 

reason, and will remain in our memory as a sight never to 



be forgotten, even in the lower spheres in uhich we have 
to move in our daily life and amidst our daily duties. 
Ppeakinj: for myself I am hound to say that / hurt- fell (tit 
iirfji'iiinhrurc inth Ihr ff*U.'r&l spirit uf Fuiliiiii pltihix'iphy to? 
a McHisjifi friHh my rcry youth, fifing thmtffltvafd hff it 
against all the autiuomic:.; of being arid thinning, anil wmtl 
in fill flu- titcoti ii/em with the tceptirinni and mti!rriiili>--n of 
nnr oir.i Ephemeral phihwiphy" 1 ni1 This is thetestimouy of 
a man who has devoted years of patient study to mastering 
out philosophy, and only a true Vedantin can obtain the 
comfort and mental quietitode he has derived, as 
necessaries to brave the fleeting phantoms of this work- 
a-day world. It is in India alone that Religion and 
Philosophy have lived in indissoluble unison, the one 
nerved with the freedom of right-thinking from Philosophy 
and the other mellowed by the sweetness of spirituality 
from Religion. Divorce is unknown in India between 
Philosophy and Religion, and the fatigue of one soft 
sister never became the strength of the other. To us 
it has always been taught by otir ancient Seers that 
spiritual lealms are not beyond our ken, even when our 
souls arc tabernacled in the flesh, and that glories of the 
next world can be sensed in this. But up those narrow 
stairs, and steep galleries which we should tread before 
sighting our original Home, and breathing the atmosphere 
that is congenial to our true natures, we should carry with 
us the lamp of that maxim that has been uttered with 
stately melody, by one of our own eat-list Brahmavadins : — 

V V RuiANAX. 



The italics arc of my own introduction. 
Puutanjali, i'ogo Sutras, II, :"6, 



CORRESPGNDEN CE- 



A QUERY. 



In Prof. Max iiuller'a Translation of the L'pauishads 
published in " the Sacred Books of the East," the copy of 
Mundakopanishad followed does not seem to have been a 
complete one. For we miss a translation of the following 
text 01 mantra : — 

3TfH iff *T*J"»ST*5: l^H ifa 3T^ *Tff <H tT? m 

" Apiva yas chandalas Siva iti vacham vadet tena saba 
aanivodet, tena saha aamvaset, tens aaha bhungUa" 
which means : — " A chandala though a person is, if he 
utters the name Siva, converse with him, live with him, 
dine with him." 

This ter.t is quoted as from the Mundaka Upanishad by 
the first great commentator on the Vedanta Sutras, 
11 



Nilkliantha SivacharyH, in his commentary on Sutra 16, 
Ptda I of Addbyaya IV. Appaiya J)i',shita quotes also 
this very text in his Sikharinimala, but at this distance 
of time it is difficult to determine whe'ber the Diksbita 
quotes it at first hand from the Upanishad itself or only 
indirectly ftom the commentary of Nilkantha Siva 
Acharya. Whichever it is, it must be conceded that in 
Appaiya Dikshita's time this mantra mnst have been 
well-known as a Pennine text of the Upanishad, for else 
the genuineness of it must have been questioned, 
especially in an age when religious controversy and 
philosophical wordfiglit were the order of tbe day. Be- 
sides, some later works also have been shown to refer to 
or quote the sa'ne text "Apiva etc ; " these, to mention the 
more important among then:, are Bodhayana Vritti, 
Naniakoumudi, Namarasayanam, Bhakti-raimamsa and 
Harikarabheda-dhikkaram of Bodheodra Yadjndia. 
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It is this name text of the MondRkopanishad which the 
great aui bor of Driv ida Bhashya nlso, Sivagnanaswamigal, 
translates into Tamil : — 

" *>tv 3mg> Qusriflaij-ii QiifHLaj # aw i_ n sr air QjtJtS.ii. 

^e'»^>*©» -"'ai'', e.&'«Dicu$Ai .^(3!©]-'Oi_.'rr5<' r . (The 
incomparable sruti which snys : — ("' If even a wretched 
cnaod«la, utterf'/be name " Siva," live with him, convei-se 
with him, abide near and dine with him "). In this it 
will' be neen that the author explicitly tspeaks of it as a 
irontrft of the srati. The sense of this text is also 
embodied in the following stanza of Appai- Swamigal's 
Devaram : — 

susijfBcd &zr ufvsb a't.'jtaawa». i$jitii> »'*&* ei (^ si *i_sy 

-»€?«'» 

When thna we find so many references to this mantra 
in variojs Sanskrit and Tamil writers, it seems strange 
that none of the copies of the Mund&ka Upanishad collated 
by Prof. Max Mailer contained <his mantra. It^is a 
significant fact, however, that Sankaracharya in his 
Bhasbya or commentary on the TJpanisbads, has omitted 
this mantra. And might this omission have been 
primarily due to the Acharya's inability to explain this 
mantra in accordance with "bis May&vida System. 

Sestixatha Aitkb. 



ON URNS IN ANCIENT SOUTH INDIA. 



We have great pleasure in publishing the following, 
regarding the use of urns among the Tamils in ancient 
times, from Mr, C. Brito, an eminent Tamil Scholar of 
Ceylon : — 

Sir, 

I had occasion to look into Dr. Caldwell's " Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages" for something that I wanted, 
and I accidentally came upon the statement (p. 594, 2 Ed.) 
that there is no tradition in the Tamil literature as to the 
race which used the burial urns found in different parts ot 
the Dekkan. I give below the translation of two stanzas 
from the eollectior known as th° Pura-na-nuru. They 
prove th^t it was the Tamils who used the.-^e urn.=. 
Both stanzas are lamentations put, by the poets who 
composed them, into the months of the widows of the 
illnstrious dead whom tbey celebrate. 

Stanza 228. " Pot-making Chief, pot-makiu^ chief, pot- 
making chief, of the extensive old city from whoBe kiln, the 
thick rolling smoke, in colour resembling condensed 
darkness, covers the broad sky. You must be pitied. You 
have a dlfficnt work 



The great Valavan, (owner) of the elephant of tha 
waving flag, scion of the rate of the Chempiar'who spread 
hi., army to the limits of the Earth, who was deservedly 
praised by poets, whose preetness shone fai and wide, like 
the spreading rays of the rising sun, baa gone to the vTbrld 
of the gods: if you desire to make the capacious nm fer 
such a man, is it any way possible for you to make it, 
(using) the Earth for your wheel and the Mabamern for 
clay f'* 

Stanza 256. Pot-making chief, pat-making chief, pot-mak- 
ing chief, of the extensive old city of this extensive wide 
world, kindly make a sepulchi-al urn so that i£ maybe broad 
(enough) for me also, who have oorae with him through 
many desert places, like a little white lizard perched on 
nspok of the axled wheel." The original for " sepulchral 
urn' 1 is iwijpni$. The commentator renders it as (Jbj 
ts-i^ili-iTi/J, which is very much like the Qpaopppit f<tt$ t 
by which the Doctor says he has heard the urn described. 

This urn or jar is also fonnd in stanzas '238 and 364. 
The first begins thus: — ■ 

" He is gone to the ground where revel, ax they like, 
the eagle perched on the i-onvex surface of the covered 
beautiful urn, (the bird) pohuval, the fearless hard-beaked 
crow and the owl, in the company of assembled devils 
Ac." 

[*»® which I have translated ground is both 
#©*/r© and §)3)*ir© i.e., burning ground and burying 
ground] 

Stanza 364 ends thns : " On the day he reached the 
ground containing the urns " i. e-, he was buried or burnt. 

I must confess, I do not remember reading anything 
about the burial urns, except in the instances given 
aboye. 

I trust others will be able to furnish more information 
on this interesting subject. 

Nei.owbo, Cetlos. C. BR1TO. 



AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



We extract the following from Professor Bullock's arti- 
cle <jj the intercourse in the past between China and 
foreign countries. 

" The Buddhist religion was tbe great link between 
India and China, It has nowhere been recorded how the 
Chinese first camo to hear of this creed. But it is known 
that in tbe year of our Lord 65 the then Emperor sent an 
express mission to India, and that two years later tbe 
ambassadors returned, bringing with them priesfs to teact 
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the new fivith. For ten centuries after that time, we are 
told missionaries from India were constantly coming both 
by the overland route and hy the ..way of the sew. At tDe 
game time not »few pilgrims from China made the diffi- 
cult Journey to India; and some of tbeiu have left aceuants 
of. their travel*, giving interesting and valnable informa- 
tion concerning the countries which they visited. Budd- 
hism in China had ita alternations of fair weather* and 
foul. After its first acceptance, there came a period o f 
persecution, when its books were destroyed, iis temples 
bu; nt to the ground, its priests relentlessly hunted down 
and slain. Then, again, Emperors and Empresses arose, 
who showered every favor on the ministers of the the 
cult. Later the feeling of both statesmen and people 
lapsed into one of otter indifference; and so it has been 
now for many centuries., There is a curious tale told — 
a true one — which shows how great at one period were 
fhe power and the boldness of the priests. A certaiD 
Emperor, grown old and weary of affairs of state, gave 
over the reins of power. There came a time of national 
difficulty, and the retired Sovereign was called forth 
by the popular voice to assume the direction of the 
government once more. But the priests intervened : the 
■erst monarch had become one of them : he must pay a 
heavy fine before he could leave his cell and return to 
secular pursuits. The priests had their way and the fine 
was paid. 

What has been the effect upon China of the Buddhist 
religion ? A competent authority, who certainly had no 
prejudice in favour of Buddhism, tells us that its Balutary 
influence on the national life of China cannot anyhow he 
denied. One freely acknowledges that it must have 
worked good in early days, when it was a live faith ; and 
as the present is the child of the past, may be the Chinese 
of to day benefit by what it did of old. But at the pre- 
sent moment the Buddhism of China is a thing of naught. 
Crowds of people, whether. by custom or for amusement, 
flock to the shrines of cerjain dayB do their obeisances, 
burn their incenje, make a tiny pecuniary offering 
and go home agpain ; but the effect on their thoughts, on 
their actions, for all one can see, is nothing. The opinion 
of the educated Chinese themselves is that Bnhdhism in 
its early days was good, and its ueachiDg beneficial, hut 
that it has long become merely a machine by which crafty 
priests cheat and defraud the people," 

* • 
As will appear from the extracts given in the Review 
■of Professer Max Muller's latest work appearing elsewhere, 
we are glad to find that the veteran Piofesser speaks 
appreciatingly of our humble work and of the great great 
importance of South Indian Philosophy and Literature. 
The Professor .says. "The longer I have studied the 
various systems, the more have 1 become impressed with 



the view taken by Yignana Bikshu and others, that there 
is behind the variety of the six systems, a common fund 
of what .nay be called National or Popular philosophy 
a large Manasa lake of philosophical thought and lan- 
guage, far away in the distant North and in the 
distant Past from which each thinker was allowed to 
draw for his own purposes." We have now and then 
indicated what this old philosophy was and which is 
connected with the present national and popular philoso- 
phy, snd we will have occasions to explain at greater lengh 
on this subject in the near future. Our other remarks 
we reserve to the next issue. 

* * 
The July number of the Abkari is a very interesting 
The Abkuri 0Tle ' ^ contains the ieport-f>8-!»9 

of the " Anglo Indian Temperance 
Association" as also the report of the annual meeting 
held on the loth of June. We are glad to note that the 
work of the Association has been veiy useful and highly 
successful. Regarding the Temperance work in the 
Madres Presidency Mr. Grubb found a good deal of 
slackness among many of our societies ; and. that no suita- 
ble Indian had been found to act as a lecturer for this 
Presidency. We are glad to note, however, that Divan 
Bahadur Raknuatba Raw has promised to resume work ere 
long, and that the veteran temperance preacher Rev. 
Thomas Evans is again returning to our count.y, As one 
of the articles of onr faith is strict abstinence, we hope, 
that our Saiva Samajas and Siddhanta Sabhaa will find no 
difficulty in getting themselves affiliated as branches to the 
" Anglo Indian Temperance Association." At any rate they 
should keep themselves in active touch with the secretary 
Mr. F redone Webb, offii-es 33 North side Clapham Common, 
London S. W. The Magazine contains two full pa^e illus- 
trations and several other portraits of eminent temperance 
workers. We cull elsewhere from ,one or two interesting 
bits in the same number. 

* 

We are glad to cote that, for the first time in the His- 
tory of the Tamil country, we have 
*,£»K. Da ' ,V - Swa - -daily Tamil newspaper, "Suthesa- 
Mitran." Thanks to the energy 
and enterprise of Mr. G. bubramania Iyer a- a., who has 
converted it into adaily.-We wish our cjnteraporary a Ion" 
life and an useful and successful career. 

* 

We are also glad to find that the editor of the " TJpani- 

sliad Ar'ha Peepika" has adopted 

J** L T T U ■, Up *" i " onr suggestion to print the text in 
shadartha DeepiWa , r 

Irrantha characters also. 1 he 

work is being turned out very neatly and at very gitat 

trouble and lnhour, ani we hope the Monthly will have a, 

wider cirtulatiou among the Tamil petple. 
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We ewe our sicercst apologies to Pandit A. Gorioda- 
charyar for not having noticed 
1 his pamphlets and hoot s earlie: 

In bis pamphk-ts on Inspiration, 
Intuition and Krstasy, Mr. CharyaVhas given us the benefit 
■>(■ his vnst reading of the philosophic literature of both 
the p"<t and the present, of both of India and Europe. 
Hi- iirst lectui* he reviews the thought of Europe from the 
rfnvs of the earliest Greek Philosophers down to the time 
uf the immortal poet Tennyson. Of course this review 
is nio:e concerned witli the question of innate ideas and 
ilie ultimate basis of knowledge. In Part II we have a 
learned. discussion of tj»e 6everal phases of Indian philoso- 
phy with special reference to the Yoga and Bakhti MArgas. 
In Part III we have the author's impressious of the best 
of the teaching* of Tbcosophy, together with the 
struggles and difficulties which he had to go through in 
the pursuit of knowledge and truth. These pamphlets 
bear every mark of earnestness, sincerity and truth, and 
we recommend them for the perusal of every earnest 
student of religion. Mr, Grovinda Charyar's Gita deserves 
a very long notice and we defer the task for a future 
number. 

* 
* * 

We were agreably surprised when we received the first 

three parts of the Nityanusaudha- 
Tlie Xityanosandha- _ o • * • • It 

„ . . , nam series containing the text and 

■ia Series in Tamil anil .-*»',.? 

Kustlisll translation in English with valu- 

able notes and comments of some of 
'die famous hymns of the Tamil Alwars. For, this was 
what we were heartily wishing should be done so as to 
bring home to the Tamil student* and others as to what 
•treasures of philosophic and religions thought was availa- 
ble to us iu our own mo*her tongue. The first part is 
devoted to Tirnppallandu of Periyalwar. The second 
part contains the text and translation and very useful 
introduction of Tondai-adippodi Alvai's Turuppalli Yelu- 
chchi. The third part contains the famous hymn sun° 
by the saintess of the Vaishnavas, Sri Andal, and it contains 
very valuable introduction of nearly 6 pa^es which 
any bjdy who vishes to have a good idea of the 
Yaishnara philosophy must snrely go through. The 
principal tenets of this school ar; illustrated from 
passages from Tironpavai and also corresponding passages 
from the L'panishads. The subject of the Thiripatkarta 
ih also fully ill ustrated f , om passages fron, the Upainahada 
and It will be noticed what great agreement there is 



between our Siddhantaand the Vtsishtadvaita. The subject 
is so well treated that you would even excuse the trick 
o c the author in introducing the word Narayana between 
brackets iu almost every passage cited from the L'panisha- 
ds, even though the word never even once occurs in ruost 
of these Upanishads. The learned editor is Mr. M. B. 
Srinivasn Iyengar SI. a. Translator, Educational Depart- 
ment Mysore, and the books are prettily got up and 
printed in the Kalara'nakaram Press, Madras. 



* * 



A S:iiva Siddhanta 
Catechism in Tamil. 



We ought to thank our biotber Thirugnana-Saiubanda- 
swami Pillai, secretaiy of the Saira 
Siddhanta Sabha of Trichinopoly 
for a copy of his interesting and 
learned Catechism of theSai vaSiddhanta religion and philo- 
sophy. The book is divided into twelve chapters, discussing 
variously the nature of the world, of Chit, of the books held 
as authorities by the Saiva schools, of the nature of Pathi, 
His Sakti, His Sons, of the nature of Pasu and Mukti 
and nn account of the great teachers of this school, and 
of the places and waters held sacred by the Saivas. The 
book is embellished with several fine wood cuts of the 
gods and of the pagodas and Acharyas. The book is a 
very learned one and ought to be in the hands of every 
Tamil student of the Saiva Siddhanta. The priniting and 
get up is creditable to the Madras Mattnvar Knialambal 
Press. The book is priced cheap being only 8 annas. 



* 
* * 



We thank the learned Editor of the Madras Mail for the 
following kind review of our July Dumber which appeared 
in the issue of 30th August 1699. 

" The July number of the Siddhanta Deepika, or the- 
Light of Truth, an Anglo-Tamil monthly magazine, 
contains some very interesting contributions, Mr. A Maha- 
deva Sastri gives another instalment of his learned. 
translation of the Vediiuta Sutras with Srikantha. Bhashya, 
and Mr- J. M Nallasami Pillai has begun the translation 
of SivagnanaSiddhiarof Aral Nanthi Siva Cbariar; which. 
is a Tamil work devoted to a discussion of the different 
systems of Indian Philosophy. Mr. R. ShanwugaMoodelliar 
continues bis translation of Thayumanavar's poems, which 
are, so to speak, the Tamilian 's Hymn book. The leading 
article in the magazine is a review of a book on " The Age 
of Manicka Vachakar," the great South Indian Brahmin 
saint who is said to have lived about the second century 
after Christ. Pundit T>. Savariroyan also duconrces on 
Tamil Philology." 
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(To be continued from yagf 29.) 

It is neither tie air nor the activity, because of its separate 
mention. (II. iv. S-) 

This vitality with its fivefold function is nottlieair; 
nor is it the general function of the sense-organs, as 
it is separately mentioned in the Sruti 

" Heuce isprana boro, manas and ull sense-organs, 
tikaa'a, air, light, wateis, the earth which main - 
tains the whole universe."* 

Wherefore prana is quite distinct from- the air and 
from the function of the senses. 

Though distinct from the air, still it does not 
constitute a distinct element of matter by itself, as 
the Sutrakara says : 

tike the eye etc, indeed, because ef its being mentioned along 

with thenv and so on- (II. :~ 9). 
Though distinct from the air, it is not a distinct 
element oF matter like fire etc. Oq the other hand, 

* MuEdnka-Up, ST- 1-3. 
28 



the air itself, acquires the power of keeping up the 
body, beoause it is rooted in the Parages' vara, as the 
following passages shew : 

" Himself the supporter, "oeing supported by Para- 
mes'vara he supports., (he one Deva vho dwells 
in many a form." 
"Thou art one, having entered many."* 
"Thou art the knot of the vitalities, O Rtidra- 

Enter not as destroyer-"t 
Moreover, prana is the jiva's instrument like the 
eye and other organs, inasmuch as in the dialogues 
among pranas or vjtal organs, pmna or the vital 
breath is mentioned along with the eye, etc , as 
subserving the jiva's purposes in the saaie way as the 
sense-organs do, ;is being the chief of them all, and so 
on. 

And there can be no objection on the ground of its inactivity. 

According' y. indeed, the s'rnti says there is no 

objection, ill It. 10). 

No objection can be raised against the foregoing 

on the ground that prina does no service to jiva- 

For, the s'roM itself declares that the vital breath is 

the cause of the body and the sense-organs not being 

• Taitt. Arxnyaku 3-1*, 

t Mnhiiniirfiyaii(i-U[iuru3iuul. 3D. 
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unloosed. When Prajiipah' ssiid (in the dialogue 
amoug prinas " Whosoever .departing, this body 
looks very wretched, he is the chief amo if? you,''* 
the sen^e-orgHns such as speech departed one by one 
at & time: but, on each oeca*ibn, the body and the 
Other stmse-organs did remain in their places. When, 
however, prana or vital body loft the body, the body 
and ths sense-orcans are said to have been unloosed. 
It is declared to be of fivefold function, like manas- (II. iv. 11.) 
The one prirm or vital breath is designated diffe- 
rently as prana or upward breath, as apana or down- 
ward breath, and so on. after its own five different 
functions, just as the one ruanas is spoken of as desire 
(kania) etc. Wherefore, it has to be concluded that the 
one prints which is distinct both from the element of 
matter called air and from the function of the sense- 
organs, subserves jiva's purposes. 

Adhlkarana. 5. 

And it is minute. (II. iv. 13). 
A donbt arises as to whether this prana in its five- 
fold function is minute like the senses, or all-pervad- 
ing. 

(Piirvapak&ha) ■ — It is not minute. Pi ana is all- 
pervading, being the support of nil, as the .s'ruti 
says: 

"He is equal to a grub, equal to a gnat, equal to 
an elephant, equal to th»se three worlds, nay- 
equal to this universe."* 
"In prana all is established ."J 
" All this, verily, is enveloped by prana." 
(Siddhdnta) : — As against the foregoing view, we 
hold as follows: The vital air is minute, because of its 
passage declared in the S'ruti " Prana departing."^ 
The prina of the plane of cosmic intelligences, known 
as the Hiranyagarbha, — the pr&nn in the aggregate. — 
is all-pervading while the prana of the individual orga- 
nism is not. Thus there is no self-contradiction. 
Wherefore, minute is the prana in its fivefold function. 

Adhlkarana 6. 

The dominies over the eye, etc., ia verily dependent es Farames' - 
vim, beeaue of lte being to declared j as also of the living 

-onl, on account of the word. (II. iv. 13.) 
The s'ruti declares that the sun. etc., are the lords 

of sight etc., in the following words -. 

''The son became eight and entered the eyes."|i 

•Chhi. Up. 6-1-7. 
t Bri. Up. 3-3-K. 

JPra. Cp. 2-6. 
I Bri. Dp. 6-4-2. 
|l Aita-Up. 1-2-3. 



Jiva, too, is said to be the lord of the eye, etc., with 
the object of perceiving colour etc , in Llie following 
words : 

" Thus iWs that soul take tltftse various senses and 

moves nbfiiit, affording to his pleasure., within 

his own body.'"* 

!Now a doubt arises us to whether the lords-hip til 

the sun etc., ;i$ welt as of jiva, over the sense-organs 

is dependent on Parames'vara, or quite independent- 

il'ih-vupftk.'fhu) : — In the passages such as "The 
sun became sight and entered the eyes," the sun etc. 
are said to be in dependent, and their dominion is 
therefore not dependent on Parames'vara- 

( SiddhSudn) ■. -The dominion of tho son etc., over 
the sense-organs etc., is dependent on Paramos' vara. 
Why ? For. the s'tnli dt-clares as follows ; 
" Who, dwelling within, control the sun.* 
" Who. dwelling within, controls the A'tman ;"* 
and all activities proceed from the will of Pnraraes'- 
vara. Wherefore, the dominion of |Jiva and of the 
sun etc, over sense-organs etc.-. is quite dependent on 
Parames'vnra 

And Decease sf its eternality. (II iv. 11) 
Parames'vara's control over everything is eternal. 
For this reason also is their dominion quite dependent 
on Parames'vara's will". 



Adhlkarana 7. 

They are the senses, Because of the designation being applied 
to other than the chief, (II. iv- IS.) 

Now, a doubt arises as to whether speech and other 
sense-organs mentioned before are distinct from the 
functions of prina cr not. 

(Piirvapakska) : — They are the functions of the 
chief prima or vital breath, because of their being 
declared to be forms of prina in the words *' of him 
alone did all become the form ;"t and because, at 
death when speech etc., are quiescent, it is generally 
held that life is gone. Wherefore the senses are not 
distinct from prana or vital breath. 

(Biddhiinta) : — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : The senses pie distinct from the chief prina 
or vital breath ; for, in the words " th e senses, ten and 
one,"J it is sight and others that are designated as the 
senses, thus shewing that those vital activities (prions) 
which aro distinct from the chief prana are the senses. 
Beeaue sf their separate mention and of a distinction 
in their nature- (n-Iv-16) 

" Hence is born prana, man as and all senses .-"§ in 
these words t he s'ruti speaks of the birth of prina and 

• Bri. Up. 4-1-18. """ " 

t Bri. Up. 3.5-81. 

X Bha GltS. 13-5. 

§ Jlundafca. Up. 2-1-3. 
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the senses scpMiitety. AVe also see » distinction in 
their niitu io, wjdcli consists in the functions of pr/ina 

IKlt Ceasing (lining the <|llh KCOHCU ft' till! KCliM'S. 

Wherefore, Loo, tliu senses arc distinct from the 

fllllctiollS l)f prHlliL. 

Adhlkarana 8. 

Creation of ud«s and forms irmly belongs to Him who 
triples. became it is so taught, ill iv 17- ) 
In :i former section, it lias 1 ■•■on s;niJ that tlto A'kas'a 
and other elements of matter with their presiding 
deities s»ch as SaUafs'lVJi, ate bom ol ]';iiatiies\-ara. 
A doubt "vises as t»> whether, when tllcy thus 

born, tlic Kiii)Sf[|iiciit creation of names and forms of 
Devas ut.c, proceeds fnrni Him alone, the First (Jan so, 
or from so,™- one else. 

{Vi'imifHik'liii) ■■ — Frum tin; passage I'hat tight 
willed, may L be born sis many, and It created waters," 
we learn that ltudni, tlio Intelligence identifying 
Himself with light, creates waters and easts therein 
(lis own sei d that in them arises \ islmn endued 
with Htttlrn Vishnu is culled Narayfiia. because the 
principle of watter which is horn of Hudrn is His 
abode, as tlio s'ruti says " Waters sire born of Kara, 
ami Nura is Hudra." Narayana, t)it* Intelligence 
identifying bimsclt with tho water, creates earth 
spoken of a« food in the s'ruti '' The waters willed 
and they created food.""' There, in tin 1 ei'g 
made up of the earth-principle, arises Hiranyagaibba. 
Accordingly tlie s'ruti says : " The Gulden Kj/if in the 
midst of the ocean wa* first ho in of Hudra's seed. 
Therein Vishnu was born as Brahma, with his wisdom 
manifest " 

Maun says : 

'■' He created tins waters alone first and placed his 
seed in them. That seed became a golden egi;, in 
brilliancy equal to the sun in that egg he himself 
was born »s hruhtnii, the progenitor of the whole 
world. The waters are called Xara: as they were his 
first residence (ayana), ho then is named Xai'fiyana, 
Nariyaoa transcends Avyakta ; from Avyakia is the 
birth of the egg ; within the egg are these worlds, 
aa welt « the earth with its seven islinds."+ 

Puratia, too, says, 

" The form of the Deva called lindra becomes a tan- 
gible body. By Him identifying Himself with the 
body was the seed cast in water. That seed became 
an egg, in brilliancy equal to the snn. Vishnu en- 
tered into it directly, by My eieat power, indeed. 

•Chbr. Up. i*il 
tOp.Cit 1-9... 11. 



Again, hy Jly command, he obtained the desig- 
nation of Njuayana, In this connection they quote 
the following verse regarding Narayana: 'Water, it 
should be known, is the subtle essence, and water is 
called Nim as born of Nara. Thence came Brahma. 
Nara is declared to be S'iva Himself. Nara is said 
to be His residence and therefore He is called N&rit- 
yaiisi. Brahma also, best of men. entered the body 
of odour-. 

Thus, in accordance with the s'ruti " by Veda 
IViijipati developed tint fonns, manifested andunmani- 
fested/'* either the Hiranyugarbha dwelling within 
the egg must have created the names and forms of 
Herns etc., dwelling within the ^gg, or their creator 
may he Xa ray ana. us declared in the s'ruti, " the egg 
was born of waters mm! of the essence of e«ith ; ,; t 
hut the r'aram<-s'vara who is beyond the Bruhm/inda 
cannot be their creator. 

iSiiliUi'httn): — The older of creation explained 
above is nor sound. On the other hand, it is Brahman, 
designated the Existent, that, is the cause of the five 
elements of matter, as the following passage shews : 

The Kxistent alone, my dear, tin* at first was : one 
alone without a. second... It willed, may I 

become many, and created light. "+ 

It was already shewn that light was not the first 
thing created. Accordingly, Brahman assuming the 
form of elements from A'ttasa down to earth under the 
designations of Kad»siva and so on, every preceding 
element is the cause of tlmt which immediately 
succeeds it, as may be learned from tbe s'ruti '-.It 

willed the light willed the water willed 

From the passage " 1 shall enter these three 
elements in the form of this Jiva and differentiate name 
and form ; I shall make each one of them threefold.''^ 
we learn that it is Parames'vara Himself— who triples 
the elements, — that, assuming the form of the air etc., 
enters the three elements of light, water :ind earth 
through thejivas, vk, Brail ma, Vishnu, and Kudrn, and 
creates name and form. Therefore it is reasonable to 
hold that He alone, who triples the elements and who 
ensouls the Fcur-faced Brahma and others, creates 
all names and forms. The ♦ripling of elemerts is 
not possible for the four-faced Brahma alone, 
inasmuch as tbe Egg is born of the tripled elements 
of light, water aud earth. After this comes the 

* Teitt-Bra. 2-6-2. 

+ Tnitt. A'mnyftfc*. 3-13. 

* Chhi. Up. fi-2. 
| Chhi. Up. 0-3. 
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four-faced Brahma's creation, as said in the following 
s'ruti : 

" The golden egg in the midst of the ocear was 
first born of liudra's seed. There Vishnu was 
born as Brahma, with wisdom manifest." 
(Objection :) — It is possible that the four-faced 
Brahrai himself is the aathor of the tripling of 
elements. The process of tripling that takes place 
among jivas created by the four-faced Brahma subse- 
quent to the creation of the egg is taught in the s'ruti 
as follows 

" Do thou, my dear, learn from me how indeed 
these three elements, entering the creatures, 
become each threefold. The food eaten is resolved 
into three. The grossest ingredient of it becomes 
the dung, the middling one becomes flesh, the 
subtlest becomes manas."* 

{Answer): The Sutrakara refutes the objection as 
follows : 

Flesh etc, ie earthen ; and as to the ether two, according to the 
word. (II. it. 18 ) 

In the passage " the food eaten is resolved into 
three," something other ihan the tripling process 
previously declared, — namely, the process oF trans- 
formation that takes pUce in the food etc., eaten by 
persons dwelling in the egg — has been described ; hut 
not tho tripling process Otherwise, flesh and manas, 
being subtler than the dung, would have been res- 
pectively composed of water and light. So that, the 
commencement of the tripling process of the earth 
alone as started in the words 1: The food eaten is 
resolved into three," would he inconsistent with the 
declaration that manas is made up of earth as stated 
in the passage " made u p of food, verily, is manas, 
my dear." Similarly the threefold division of the 
other two, viz., water and light, would involve a 
contradiction. Therefore the sutrakara says, " Flesh 
etc., are earthen • and as to the other two, according 
to the word." Like the dung, flesh and manas also are 
earthen ; bo, like the urine, blood and vitality are 
watery ; fend so too, like the bone, marrow and speech 
aie made up of light. 

(Oojeciion} : — If the elments have been tripled 
already, then everything must be made up of the three 
elements. How then, can we speak of food (earth), 
water, light ? 

{Answer) The sutvakara says : 
~*WM*. Up, 6-4-7, ~ 



Owing to preponderance, verily, are they spolten of as 
meh. (.II- iv. 191- 
Owing to the preponderance of food (i.e. earth) we 
speak of a thing as food (e»rth). Wherefore it is 
quite reasonable to maintain th.it Paiames'vara «who 
triples the elements also creates all names and forme, 
by ensouling the four-fitutd Brahma etc. 

End of the Fockth Pa'da in thk Seconu Ahhy.v'ya. 



THIRD ADHYA'YA 



FIRST P'ADA. 

Adhikarana I . 

In attaining to another (body), (the jiva) runs embiaeed thy 

subtle elemsnts), as the question and the answer shew. 

(in. I I.) 

In the second adhyaya have been answered all 
objections against the theory which was established 
in the first adhyaya as the one taught by the Upani- 
shads in oDe voieei the theory, namely, that Brahman 
is the causw of the universe. To go into further de- 
tails : iri the first pada of the second Adhyaya, all 
objections brought against the theory on the strength 
of the Saokhya and other modes of reasoning were 
answered ; ia the second pada was shewn how the 
doctrine that the Pradhana was the cause, and other 
such doctrines were opposed to reasoning ; in the 
third pada, it was first shewn how the passages speak- 
ing of the creation of elements of matter are not con- 
tradictory, and then jiva was defined as eternal, and so 
on ; in the fourth, after descrihing the nature of prana 
or vital breath as well as senses and declaring that 
they were alt born of Brahman, it was shewn how the 
names and forma of .ill things were differentiated. 
Now, the first pada of the third adhyaya will treat of 
the departure and the return of the eternal jiva ; the 
second pada will treat of the essential nature of 
I'svara, after first explaining the Jiva's avasthas or 
states of consciousness ; the third will shew how we 
are to gather together the various details of the pre- 
scribed modes of worshipping the I'svara as given in 
different places ir. the Veda ; and the fourth pada will 
treat of the duties of the asramas or religious orders, 
and so on. 

Now in the first adhikarana of the first pada, a 
doubt arises as to whether the jiva, in going to and 
returning from the other world, does or does not carry 
with him the subtle elements <^t matter wherewith to 
create another body. 

A. MaHa'dUVA Sastey, b. a. 
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SUPAKSHAM.— SUTRA I. 

Adlkarana.-2. 

{Continued from jiage 55). 
51. They know not that His possessing various and 
inconsistent Forms prove that He is not of this world ■ 
they know iiot that all these Forms sire manifestations 
of His Gri.ce. Aod that His Act of Samhara (des- 
truction) is au act wlvereby He destroys Sin. 

Kute. — The great Poet Kalid&sa brings out the meaning of the 
flirt three lines as follows, id his Kifitttt>-(t Hambhava 

'" So selfish want e'er prompts a dued Of mine ; 

Do not the foru:s— eight, varied forms — i wear 

The truth of this to all the world declare." 
And he observes iu another place 

" The gods, like clouds are fierce and gentte. too 

Now burl the bolt, now drop tweet heavenly dew. 

la earn me r hent the streamlet dies nffij, 

Beneath the fory of the God of day 

Then in due Reason comes the pleasant rain, 

And all is fresh and fair and fall again." 

Long before the Rifted gift, Lord Krishna had brought out the 
self same contradictory character of the Supreme Being in the 
following passage : 

" Large-armed Yudhishtra, understand from me the great- 
n«ss of the glorious, multiform, innriy-narned Budra. They call 
Mahodcva Agni, Sthana, Hahesw&ro, One-eyed, Tryambaka, the 
universal-formed, and Siva, Brahmins versed in the Veda know 
two bodies of this God, one awful, one nurpirioia ; and these two 
l>odies again have many forms. The dire and awful body is fire, 
lightning, the sun. The auspicious and beaotiful body is virtue, 
water and the moon. The half of his essence is fire, and the 
■noon is called the (other) half. The one, which is his auspicious 
body, practises chastity ; while the other, which is his most 
dreadful body, destroys the world. From his being lord (Iswara) 
and great (Hahat), he is called Mehesvura. Since he consumes, 
aince he is fiery, tierce, an eater of flesh, blood and marrow, — he 
is called Budra- As he is the greatest of the gndx, as his domain 
is wide, and as he preserves tbe vast universe, -he is called Ufa- 
hadeva. From his smoky colour, he is called Dhorjati. Since 
he constantly prospers all men in ill their acts, seeking their 
welfare (diva), he is therefore called Biva" etc, etc. 

European scholars have puzzled and bewildered themselves 
over this character of Budra,* and they have sojght to explain 

• Dr. Mnir collates the passages as follows : 

The characters ascribed to Budra in the hymns of the Big Veda 
an most heterogeneous and frequently indefinite. I shall endeavour 
to gather from different places and to group together those epithets 
which have roost affinity to each other. This God is described as 
wise, boantiful, and powerful, (i. 43, J ; i. 114, 4), as the strongest 
and moat glorioon of beings (ii. 33, 9), as lord (isawa) of this world, 
pmsesseb. of divine power (ii 33. 9), a* unsarpaned in might {ibid. 



it on various hypotheses. Some have thought llikt the con- 
ception of the God was borrowed by the Aryans from the aborigi- 
nes and savages of Southern India, who they say copied it from 
the Htmivic tribe of the Jews, mid snme go "< say that tbe 
addressfl" to Ittdra as gentle and benrfuient, :ire made by way of 
natteiy and not otherwise and that his beneficence consisted more 
in refraining from doing mischief &e,, 4c- Some of these views 
we lime met elsewhere, and the folloving remarks may also 
he horny in mind. European scholars have themselves noted how" 
the (luil liiidra, even in the Rig Veda, is cow cpoken .is the god 
of storms and clouds (Indra) and father qf Maruts (winds) and as 
wiud itself, (vayu), and now as fire (Agni) and now as the sun 
(Snrya and Vishnu) and now as the moon (Chandra) a. d is associ- 
ated with Soma, as the. healer and Nupreme Physician. He is spo- 
ken as the DeBtroyer, and the Destroyer of Andhaka (yaina) in the 
Athnrva Veda. And these scholars speak of the God Budra having 
slowly supplanted nil the Vedic deities Agni, Vayn, Mitra, Varana 
lie., except Vishnu and yet they forget why it is He is spoken of 
in these Vedas themselves as the Lord of sacrifices (medapati) and 
the Lord of all living creatures (Pasupati — Pasu meaning jivas and 
not cattle) and the ruler (Isana) and God of gods (Mahadeva) 
and us deriving his power from himself and as self-dependent. None 
of these epithets aic connected with other gods. And as lord of 
sacrifice and Pasupati, He pets the first portion of the offering, and 
the hands have to be washed after giving tbe first portion. 
Connecting these with the position He holds in the upaniahada, 
Itihasas and the Puranas, as the only one without a second and &z 
the supreme Brahma and consort of Divine knuwledge*(Uma; tbe 
Position of Rurlm. as the Supreme Being, identified with all animate 

10), as the father of the world, mighty, exalted, undecaying (vi. 49, 
10); as cognizant of the doings of men and gods by his power and 
universal dominion (vii. 46, 2); as putting the waters in motiou 
(x. 92, 5); as self -dependent (vii. 46, 1), and as deriving his renown 
from himself (i. 129, 3 ; X 92, 9) ; bb the lord of heroes (i. 114, 1, 3, 
10 ; X 92, 9); as the lord of songn and sacrifices (1 43. 4.), tbe fal- 
riller of sacrifices (i 114. 4.) brilliant as the sun, ami as gold (i, 43. 
5,), tawny -coloured (this epithet is frequently applied), with beau- 
tiful chin(ii. 33, 5), fair-cntoptexioned (ibid 8), multiform", fierce, 
arrayed in grlden ornaments (ibid 9), youthful (v. 60, 5), terrible as 
a wild beast, dentrn-tire (ii. 23, 11), wearing spirally -braided hair 
(i. lit. 1. 6); and as the celestial boar (ibid 6). He is frequently 
represented as the father of the Harots or Budras (i 64, 2 ; i. 85, 
J; i 114, 6, 9, ; ii. 33, 1 ; ii. 34, 2 ; v. 62, 16 . v. 60, 5 ; vi. 60, 4; vi, 
C6, S[ vii. 56, 1 ; viii, 20, 17) He is once identified with Agni (ii. 
1, 6). He is described as seated On a chariot (ii, 33, II ), as wielding 
the thunderbolt (ii. 33. 3), as armed with a bow and arrows (ibid 10 
14 ; v. 42, 11 ; 125, 6), with a strong bow tind fleet arrows, with sharp 
weapons, (vi. 74, 4; vii. 49, 1 viii. 2P, 6). His shafts are discharged 
from the sky and traverse the earth (vii. 40, 3), He is called the 
slayer of men (wri'-phre iv. 3, 6) His angtir, ill will, and destruc- 
tive shafts are deprecated (i. 114 7, 8 ; ii. 33, 1, II, 1*; vi. 28, 7; viii 
46, 3, 4.). But he is also represeuted as benevolent (I. 114, 9), as 
mild, and easily invoked (ii. 33, 5), beneficent (iL.d 7) gracious 
(Sivb, X 92, 9), as the cause or condition of health and prosperity ti 
man and beast (i. 114, I). He is frequently described as the posaeag- 
r of healing remedies, and is once character! aed as the greatest of 
physicians (i. 43, 4; i. 114, 6; ii. 33, 2, 4, 7, 1 2, 13 1 v. 42, 11 ; vi. 74, 
3; vii. 30, 6 i V'i. 46, 3 ; viii. 29, 5). He is supplicated for blessing* 
(i 114 1, 2 ;4i. 33, 6), and represented as averting the *r.ger of the 
gods (i, 114, 4 ; ii. 33, 71). In B. V. vi. 74, 1 ff., he is connected with 
Soma in the dual, and entreated bloug with the latter to bestow 
goad and avert evil. 
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and inanimate existence, being the imlweller (as ashtn-inurti) in 
all Nature, and who i» the Generator, and Preserver au-i Destroyer 
— the univeraa! Evolver-is readily perceived ; and as pointed out 
hy Kalidos* and Arulnanthi Sivacnaryn, and by SI ss. Annie 
Besant. Iliaerucl or destructive aspects, thouf,'.i apparently so, are 
really the most beneficent aspects. Tl.i? is also explained by the 
Puronic description of Him as " iiiwwtly beiiificcnt (Antas 
Satwain. and '■ outwardly cruel " (Balm Tamos). Ami when we 
perceive tile really beneficent action of the terrible atorms and 
clouds, and thunder and Lightning, Sou >iud Heat in such a purely 
agricultural country as India, we can also conceive, how His \\ rath 
ia productive of the greatest benefit to suffering and Sinning 
homanity from freeing him from this mortal and effete body and 
from this woi Id, as the Vedic Poet so rapturously sings, like ft 
cucumber severed from its stem (Vi)jlir Veda) to re-en crate 
(erishti) ngaiu after proper rest (Droupava) to undergo with greater 
strength the struggle!- of Life, and thus eat off bis karma and 
eventually to obtain final release from birth, and rest in (lod. The 
whole difficulty of European scholars will vanish even on 
their own evolutionary method, iF they will only see that in and 
around this Personality of Budra or Siva, the Highest Ideal of the 
God-head was slowly and surely accreting from the time of the 
Biff- Veda, and which is most distinctly evolved in some of the 
Upanishads like Swetaswatara, Kaivalya, Atharva Silas, Ac ,, and 
moeh more plainly in the Mahabharat and several of the Puranas, 
though since and after the days of the Mahabharat, the cult of 
Yiahtvo, influenced by the tales of Rama and Krishna was gaining 
greater footing, though it never succeeded in supplanting the 
oldest faith anywhere in India. 

In tho t.anza again, the reference to His being the killer 
(Devourer of Katha Up.) is to hie f power of destroying our Pasa 
(gin and sorrow and ignorance), and our material environments 
(body Ac.) and as the Killer of evil, He is represented as fierce 
and terrible, and yet as He is the saviour of our soul hf this very 
game act He ia called Siva (gracious) and Sankara (Beneficent), 
and Bainbhu (the beautiful) and Nandi (Lovable) ; and the reason 
iit not fr.r tu seek why the latter set of names became mnre popular 
than the former set of names, such as »,be generator (Brahma) and 
ogrn (fire), Ac., Rndra (destroyer of sorrow) Ac. And what our 
author baa now in view are all the Pnrauic episodes in which the 
Supreme One or Itis consort Umn, or His son* (Kumava) are 
represented as fiercely contending with Munmathu and Demons, 
and Asuras, the real mea-ing up which of course ia that God 
is the destroyer of Lust and Evil and Ignorance and His aid is 
absolutely required for man to conquer sin and death. And the 
most popular festivals representing these conquests of knowledge 
are the Brahmotsava, and Dasara and Kamnn-Pniuligai and 
Skandu-Hashti and Vinayakn Chaturti. Writing to the Hindu some 
years back on the Brahmotmra we gave the following account. 

The Bhah)(ot«<vam or thk C vb-kkast. 
In every grand feast tasting over several days, each duy is perfor- 
med what is called an ' ithikom ' (nj^* u ), a logical term meaning 
an ancient t.adition or truth and which I may compare to the 
mystery plays. And the. grandest event in a Bramotschavam is the 
car-feaat; and that feast only ia called Bramotschavam in which 
the car-feast is one of the events. The Bramotschavam would 
mean a feast in honour of the true Brahm or where the Truth of 
Brahm is manifested. 

To describe briefly the festival : the principal thing is the huge 
oar ro th. body of which all the ' Deva. ' are worked in wood. We 
fmd attached four horses, » n d above thorn is seated a figure with 



four heads, and hehiud this figure its modern representative is the: 
' Kammnhi ' waving Bis red handkerchief. Behind liim the musi- 
cians. In the middle is seated the representation of the ' Deity,* 
w' ,h a single arrow and how in its hands. Wo tee the whole tow ,1 
or village turning up to see what is popularly cal'cil Kitirlii («« ■ *) 
or Dnr«ii, meaning the manifestation of Gull's grace. 

The breaking of the car"s axle is also air ordinary event in tlv 
tar-festival. IS'ow, consider the ancient trnnition recorded in tho 
Vajur Veda and elaborated in the Puranas* and Mahabui-nta ami 
the story is also alluded to in the Rameyaun- The story I allude 
to is the etory of the TiripnrnNamhara, I give the story lli-sr nj* 
given in Ynjnr Veda (6th Kanda, 2nd Prasna, S Annvakn uud 12tli 
Mantra) . 

Tethaut Axriranutn tixt'tt fiut'n aifinnayflfiiturittfttm mtilhti rajiihr/li*t. 
hm'iftittt drra JctHnnn BftkitufUhfa l/p&tizditiYft jiffi thtttc t.i>j0*idtrft*f 

tjtincliaivarn Ve<ia yanclia kopttatiilni-iu, 
ifahapuratn Jayantiti ta ifh'im 
Sfimatt Kurrci ta ynim atiikam 
Soinrm Sulypjn Fis/nnu frJrtHitw 
ft' bruvan k« itnam uitithytititti 
RltdrO iti /ilcrvian l'ntli-n nil 
Krtfra ; SoJnjyff tu-ili tolirtn'it 
Vtttuni Ti-irtu itbhaiu rv<r Pttxtt until 
AtUupatevnxfuiiti tatitwt ytittyit 
Pafitimin adhipitthtun fititrovu 
Srijrtf Sativra ^uro hhi.ltru rih'/it ; 
tokvbhy* Surau pruwidttttt.'f 

Three AsurasJ had acquired by [heirfflpu* (lininnn will and desire) 
three flaming fortB whereby they were committing woe and destrnc- 

» Matsya Puran. Chapters 12P~ 140. 
Sk&nda-Upudeaa knxidn . Chapters 70-72, and Linga Tiimn 
Purva 72 chapter cf. in last 

Athiiba bhagavikn Rudro ilevfin avalokya 8^'iiku.ra : 
Pasunam adhipatyam me daitam hanini tutosurun. 
' Thus Sankarn, the Bhagavan Rudrn looked to the (lcvns (and 

said) tho Lordship of Paeim was given to me and therefore I will 

kill the Asnras.' 

+ There wore the three cities of iron, silver, nnd gold (belonging) 
to Asuras. The gods not being able to win them (by fight) wished 
to win t'lem by sei K c. (The great) say that He (the Bmhmiu Ac). 
who knows (what ought to be known) and lie (the uon-Brnhmin 
Ac) who docs not know— they are able to win by Beige the great 
city which cannot bo overtaken hy fight : (thou) the gods made an 
arrow composed of Agni us (the bottom hilt) wood(ji#*K) Soma an 
(the middle) iron (jiueSujo), and Vishnu as (the top) {S>s,iii) anil 
declared (consulted; who will discharge it, and determined Rndra, 
the cruel (was) able : He fthe Uodra) said the boon was made over, 
1 am tho Lord of Pasas (bot'i the two-footed and four-footed) ; so 
Rudra tho Lord of Fum discharged it, broke up these 3 cities, and 
blown up thcin all ."-om these worlds (yi* , j(r.>iS«f J> t »ii ( ^j, 

J Our own account follows the more, improved puranic accounts 
where incidents and details are altered somewhat to bring out tho 
esoteric meaning much more fully— for instance, tho Puranio 
account states that the arrow was never fired and that the car 
became a rqiu. 

Cf. Tiruvaohakam. — 

gm&u) Su^Silv jr^^iru ,J3. 
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ion on men and Dcvas- The 'devas' repaired in a body lo the 
aopreme und invoked his aid. He consented to destroy them 
provided each rendered ilia help aa Tie is described as " fmi'-^eiz 
J'i'^i'j "w-imin." (Ho M ]io ie not aware of His <» n 
ItreAtuusK) Then the 'devas' ehsjied the huge car in which 
each 'iml his part. The upper und lower halves were the 
' heavens ' and the earth. Tlie bud and the moon became the 
wheel*. The four vertas became the 4 horses, Brahma its charioteer, 
Mount Mem ' Biul Vasuki became the bow and string; ill (I the 
arrow was shsvped out of Vishnu, the iron, Varu, the feathers, sixl 
Agnithe head. The structure had become complete and the Deity 
had taken its seat, find the dreaded fispun.v were tempted by 
curiosity ind were nnarins: t<i view the ' wonder.' (j,,6tf.s**» '- t) 
When, In '. pans" ' The Devon could not contain themselves and 
eacli t.o>_'f\ii to think 'I foolishly invoked the aid of 'the one.' 
what roirld he do without my help. 1 ' The very moment the Deity 
smiled ; the iIulk pn.-iis (three flaming forts) bad joii.ert and*wcre 
consumed to iisliue : and the" three Axiu-tia took their stand by the 
Deity, and the a.ile broke and the car was a ruin. The deras woke 
up smashed and addressed the Deity that lie is the Pn*iijju(i and 
that themselves aire all jyi^-ry. And from that day, the one began 
to be addressed as Tiripurantaka and Fusin|iuhi. And it is to bo 
noted that in Bnntayana the Deity ie addressed as Tirpnrantaka 
and Pasupathi in the satnr vers?. 

Now for its meaning. Not to be acvnsnd of the foolish and 
blind error ascribed to the ' modern Hindu Revivalist, ' I simply 
quote the verse from ' Thirumantram ' of Tbirumnlar which is 
being translated und published in these pages. 



J * JfUU 3Z? Z ? 'it 






Here the three jmiiVi* • are compared to three mala or Pasa or 
Human coats of the soul or Atmft. And I proceed to draw out the 
parallel. The Asuras typify the human monad in itself pure but 
working misc-hicf through its encasement in the flesh and senses 
(flaming forts). Liberation comes when these coverings are des- 
troyed and the feet of the Lord reached. "-j*»* 'j"'?" u*«,« 
Ht-m-p/wr .-,." To effect this liberation ia the '.effort of the humanity 
and their labonr and perseverance is truly wonderful. They n-ay 
to all sorts of gods und read ell sorts of books and think out all 
sorts of methods, lint the one thing running through their whole 
fibre, their Ej/oiani, that pride of self, AUanknn and Mamakara, 
they do not forget, and it ever rnd anon crops up. Even when they 
pray to the ' true Due ' this pride of self dues not vanish and he 
exclaims' what a great giintti, what a great bfaskta am I'. '■ Am I 
not achieving Salvation by my own Guanam and by my own 
Bhakti." This poor hnmau effort can only provoke a smile, and 
the huge structure built by this so-called Gcanum and Bhakti falls 
to piecea And yet the Asuras who nesting to vierf the Supreme 
(they forget their own peril, their self) for the time being) unite 

This very stanza is very suggestive of the true meaning 4** 
4Si0jii a* leaving off one's humanities when *«j.^C<-«, initiation 
by the Divine Gam (tappers, and then ji*» 2?j>f, (JJmiuj*?", 
■cut Pain Botha and Paea coats an all destroyed. 

■ Pura as used in the Purasha snktba and Kaivalya opaoiahad 
and other places technically mean body. 



their three fort*, i. e. attain ' <if iiJnuLi(fi^<*ui » ■ or sigSbwiut j;/ 
to the indif-rence of the self, by the balancing of pleasure and pain, 
yet these attain to the feet of the Lord, their MaU being destroy- 
ed, by the ire, yea, the smile (Grace) issuing from the lips of the, 
Lord. And this ,t called destruction or samharani. This 
is merely destructive conqnest of flesh, a conquest of Agnanam by 
know ledge and Grace of God (Pafhignmusm). And the heading to 
Pathjgain called '£e«r £i.»»' in ' figvraii.', describing ' Tlnm- 
pura Srt)i.Iirj,(iw' &c, ie called 'Guana veiri' (jnsi< '•>■£/< conquest 
by gnana.) As this conquest by its very nature involves a con- 
flict, and a very fierce conflict tco, the Deity is sometimea 
represented in a dread aspect and yet called, 'Sivam' ' The 
BliBsfuI'. And when we approach the Place of Peace, 
wben onr passions are reduced to ashes and from which 
there is no return, this is the real viimhan* or burial ground 
and not where our earthly bodies are consumed from time to time 
and ever and anon to assume another by -nir flaming unbilled 
desires and passions. (See a beautif nl passage in the first Section. 
of the open court lectures by that really inspired lady, Mrs Annie 
Besant. where the yogi of yogis is described ) One thing more- 
Have we not here discovered the true nature of the Pathi, and the 
nature of the Pasu covered by the pride of self (Pisa) and the way 
this paia {three putvt) can be destroyed, and can we then question 
the propriety if in this place the 'gods' describe themselves as 
' Pasi' ' and the ' One' as the Pasupathi in the veda. And can we 
cavil if the feast illustrating all this is called Bramotschavam ? Aa 
regards the working of the institution, if the object of any religion! 
method is simply to draw out man from his own s If and to make 
him look up to and to own allegiance to the Highest, then I here 
seen the populace display more real enthusiasm and religions fee- 
ling at tha drawing of a car in the streets under a buruiug sun than 
the most cultured in society in gilded palaces and under zephyr 
breathing punkas." 

DtfcG* Per jin. 

Last Saturday (Oct 14) was a day of universal rejoicing ant' 
sacredness in the land of Ind, and from the poorrst peasant and 
village artisan to the richest and bravest Warrior and liing, and that 
devout Brahman all u aite their gladsome heart in doing Pujih io tha 
Universal Spirt which is all knowledge and all bliss. As is generally 
the case iuHinda Relijion, the centra' idea is one thing and it as- 
sumes a symbolism and slowly and surely in course of time, tha 
thought and symbolism is expanded and extended end adopted in the 
mnltitudes of creeds and sects, we have among our midst. The central 
thought is that the Supreme Intelligence and Wisdom arises ont of 
darkness and conquers evil, aid that it is only with the aid of this 
Divine Light we can conquer also our darker passions. This idea, 
runs through stories if Tndra and V litre, God and Satan, Anorak 
and Ahriroan, tbe sun mjth and Buddha and Maya &c , Ac, Thia 
central thought ia contained in the famous " Na Sad Asid" hymn 
of the Rigvedr (x 129). 

"3. In the beginning there was darkness hidden in darkness; 
ail this was indistinguishable chaos. That which, being every- 
where was wrapped in indistinctness grew into one v cW) by tha 

• This Rudra Bhumi is represented on eartn by the sacred 
shrine of Taranaei (Benares) where yogie obtain release through tha 
fontenelle and obtain the feet of P'va the bUsafnl, (hence all men 
aspire to die there-Oh-if only they wfJl really reach the true Vank- 
naai !) in the same way as the ea"-e of the yogi, the Hardakaaa, 
for the Dhakara npaaana ia ra presented by the faered shrine, 
of Chidamhara in South India. The word rmacoJM both mesa, a 
crematorium and Benares, 
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ilre-il Poirci- (Kriya Sakti) of the austerity of conh-mplntun\ (Gnnnn 
fiakli) 

4. At first arose Desire (Icliclin Sakti) which is the f -imal germ 
of mind ;Sages searchinK with their heart's thought have found 
the kinship of the existent in the non-existent. 

5. Their spreading ray of light, was it across, below or above? 
These were impregnat'ng powers, these were mighty forces ; ScPf- 
sitpjioi-ft'd was below, and the Enm'giiGV above" 

As all the Vedic (man trie rituals and philosophy were subsequen- 
tly clothed in Agamic (Tautric) symbolism, the thought comprised 
in the above verses were symbolized by Durga warring with Mahi- 
Bhasura a. id trampling' him under foot triumphant and her standing 
also on lite bosom of Her Lord Siv.i, Durga is the "Power," 
"thonght" and " Desire (Kriya, Gnana and Ichchti sakti or 
cliitsakti)of the above mentioned verses, and she is the Eoergiser 
and her Lord is the Spff-Sifjuporriwi; Sal, Mtthishttsui'a, the ABura 
with the buffalo head (what more stupid than the buffalo to the 
Hiudtis ?) means Ignorance, Avidya or evil. This is the Universal 
war going on from eternity and which war is represented in various 
shtipes from time to time. This exactly is the meaning of the war 
in the Skandapnrnn, in the Damayana and in the Mahabharatha- 

Whenever there is decay of Dharrna, ! Bharatha, and there is 
exaltation of Adhanna, then I myself Come forth for the protection 
of the Good, for the destruction of the Evil doers, for the sake of 
firmly establishing Dhavma, I am born from age to age", Says 
Iiord KrLhna tue master and Gurn of Arjuna, «nd Arjuna is enjoi- 
ned tc tight out the evil in himself, his egoism. This etory also is 
instructiv- in this way that without the divine Guru (Aral Sakti) 
we cannot know ourselves and onr God. And the original of this 
story and teaching is in Ami's (Sakti) own person in the famous 
Brahme Upanishad (Kena), teaching the nature of the Brahman, 
the Supreme. This Supieme Wisdom, this Maha Sakti, this Great 
Chit, this Mahadcvi (whose feast is the 3tahan6nbu) this Durga 
who is addressed as the " One » ith the Brahman" in the famous 
Hymn of Arjuna in the battlefield of Knrukshetra, this Umo 
(Wisdom, Light -, see a beautiful article on tbo derivation of the 
word and history in the Itodrns Hail hy Charles Johnston) 
highly adorned, the daughter of Himavat, tens the highly 
conceited Devas, w k o thought the victory was theirs, 
when the Brahman it was who obtained the victory. "It is 
the Brahman, It is throuyh the victory of Brahman, that yon 
have thug become great." This Brahman who is (verses I, 2 and 3 of 
the 2nd khanda) known and thought by one who thinkest he does 
not know Him, and is not known to him who thinks he knows. The 
Devas each in hie own mind, thought he was the great being, the 
great actor ; and their own insignificance and the great truth, they 
did not know, till they were told by the Supreme Sakti {Ami) her 
self. This teaching is repeated in the story of the Thiripura, Sam- 
hara. This is what is taught to Arjuna ty Krishna, not to think 
that he is the actor, that he fights, Bnd that he kills, but that he 
should- dedicate all his acts to Ishwara as His acts, in whom iie 
must fix his thoughts, attaining a mind perfectly balanced towards 
evil and good. When therefore Durga or Sakti means Supreme 
fiakti or Wisdom, it is easily conceivable after the nine dark nights 
of conflict of good over evil, all arte and learning and knowledge 
and work and sport ahould receive their light and life, and thePuja to 
ilahadevi. Mahalakahmi and Mahaaarasvati and weapons and tools 
<Ayudha pujah) Ac, should he celebrated. This was originally 
eebbratd in the spring, when after the death and darkness and 
misery of winter, nature herself put on bar best and freshest 
robes, and everything assumed beauty and life and light. But it 



was changed from spring to antnmn as Rama worshipped Durga. 
in this season before commencing his great fisrht with Bava- 
na. And Arjuna invokes her aid also in the famous battle of Ku- 
ruksheLra, and it is said that ' Durga Ki Jai' was the universal war 
cry in India. And from this alBO, we gather whr.t were the notions 
of true warfare among Hindus. No war conld be justifiable tnleSB 
itsobjece was to put down injustice and vice and lawlessness; and no 
war could be sanctioned which had merely the object of greed and 
gain and power only. 

People may ask why God should be represented as terrible 
at all, but this goes to the history of evolntion of all religions 
ideas in this land and elsewhere (even the god of the 
Christians is an angry and jealous god), and we gather also onr own 
feeling on the matter when we speak of "riffhtei.ua indignation." 
The Btory of Uma Haimavati being the mediator* between the 
Ignorant gods from Indra. downwards is repeated in all the Saiva 
puranas, with the mnre explicit mention of Siva as the Supreme 
Brahman and this has vast bearing also on the hiBtory of the evolu- 
tion of the Brahmic Ideal. This story taken with the stories of 
Daksha's sacrifice, and the sacrifice performed by the Riehis of 
Dharnkavana, leave no doubt about the true meaning. 

The fire sacbipice. 
In any of its three forms was the original mode of worship 
by the ancient Aryan, and in this worship all the gods areinvoked- 
Thoreby the idea of the only One without a second was being for. 
gotten, and the rituals and sacrifices became more and more fortnal- 
The improving conscience and thought of the people felt that some- 
thing must be done to make the sacrifice to the One tine God 
more explicit, and to eliminate from the category of the trne God, 
all the minor gods who were till now addressed as one with God, 
And greater veneration was being paid to the sound of the Vedas 
as mantra aud not to the true spiiit, (this ela6S gave rise to the 
Furva mimamsa or Sabda Brahma Vadarn) and this pernicious 
influence had also to be checked. And hence, the Fanranika, who 
narrated not facts in political history, but a much more important 
aspect of history, namely, ihe mental and spiritual history of a 
people, invented these episodes, to illustrate the usual trend in the 
public minds, and the changes which were being slowly introduced, 
were Kena Upauishad story proves that the earlier gods- 
eve, discredited at the time of this TJpanishad, and it 
explains ulso that the worship paid to these deities in the- 
Vedas was nominally so, but really to the Supreme and 
that these Gods and their triumphs merely represented the- 
One true God nnd His Triumphs. 

The Dakbha btory. 
Would even poiut to a time when theAryans had fallen to a lower- 
level, and the true Bpirit of sacrifices (Dakshayani- Kriya Sakti) was 
totally ignored, and they turned a deaf ear to troe counsel, and more- 
heroic measures were nc:essary, which was nothing else than, 
the entire putting down of sacrifices. And the Gods from Vishnu 
downwards are si-ashed by Virabhadra, the creation of God'e 
anger, and the sacrificial place is turned to a crematorium. And 
when Daksba relents,' we And actually in the Vayn Puran (See the 
account in Wilsons Volumes), God Siva, telling him that all sacri- 
fices and worship which is not directed to the glory of tl-e true Brah- 
man is bound to end in such failnre,anU (hat all worship really belongs 
to God, and must be directed to Him stlely and wholely to ensure 
salvation. And the proud and haughty Rishia of Darakavana 

l ; * 

* cf. The famous lines " <••(!-* 0#* , *nt(*r ji»pm*i**.*." 
" follow the mother and embrace the father." 
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'I'iu: S„uiiA Brahma Vamikk, 

Ihidatso in , bo (nit down *iniilm-ly. and tlio Peer which 
ihcy crftiit«'>l, mid Hunt to destroy (iuil (Sivn), Ik- its 
fi-nrfut noise, if|.rvsi'iiLs limply llic VMn ( I.*-..., -), |ironountcd 
wfetlOut me«niiij.'.»uiil find Siva, took n|i this Doer m Ilia finders' 
i-inl, ..chl it up close tn Hia Ear,' without evil iffi'it. only In 

il'nstrntc, tlmt however loud wo may shout out the name nf Jiijd. 
it i-nnnot reach His enra and have any effect , and miles* and 
nnril we biinjr to faenr oiii' whole heart mid whole soul, in Hi* 
]irnisc. And in this connection linn- full nf lueiinijiy is rlir. line 
from Pt. Jlnnien Veclmka. 

(The VedBi cried Oh Father, mid T1k.ii transcendest Fur far 
beyond.) 

itnd Mch one af Hie live words following- the word Vedaa, shows 
lite ever increasing: distance between Vecliis and God, though in 

iitlit'r ]daeevj (led is extolled a&>" J*v.£ j-rjr'* 

This is ilio tm* 1 meaning of these episodes, and Oriental Scholar* 
lave flon.^ht vainly to read into those, conflicts between el savage 
creed and the true ancient Gods, and nothing can he further from 
fact than lo say that Siva was not the (Joil of tiic HrahiuaiiB, 
Lassen truly observes after a careful readit.<r of M&haharat thut 
Siva was the ;<od of the upper elnsscs, llmlimnns and Kshattriyns- 
tind Mann in mentioning tho cuate of the (tacts, 'makes out that 
Siva ia lbiiliiinin, Vishnu KshaUriya, and Itrnhinn Vaiaya and Jndraa 
Sudra aud their worship by the resneciive csstc">*are recommended. 
And Sri Ea nakr/inhiui Parnnvihamea speaks of Siva as the ideal of 
nil contemplative and Belf-iibaorbcd men, and as the God of the 
Yogis ; and the description of the Muni. (Vo^ij is almost the same 
ms that of Hndia even in the Rigvedn (H, V. X. 1W) and the Muni 
and Kudra ai-o declared to drink the Kfoim together. And in the 
Ma'aaliliarata, Siva in over and over ajraill spoken of as Die Yogi of 
Yoyis. And the form ascribed to Siva, bis braided hair, his naked 
body or body clothed in skins (jt; j3*t«-j — Skin con- 

isting of Aiiibarn-Akas), with TJpaieeda id snakes, with hit (inngnif 
nnd Danda, are exactly the features and accompaniments of a 
Hralnniu Ascetic (Yojri) and the reniarknble resemblance will be 
strikingly noticed in the Poona Art I'h-tnrc* nf Sliivn and Pnimii, 
\ ushiata or Viehwamitra and their wives. And today 90 percent of 
the Hindu Population wear the emblems of Siva, Ashes and 
Ku< Irak aha, and the temples of Shiva cannot he counted in numbers 
and one need only try to count the temples mentioned in Mr. R, 
Scwcli's book on South Indian Antiquities. 

52. When IT ma. oat of playfulness shut the eyes 
of the Supreme Lord, the whole worlds became dark, 
which darkness was removed by His third eye. They 
know not that by this tradition that all the Lights of 
heaven are but reflections of His Supreme Joti Form- 

"In this Indestructible, (Brahman) die s u and moon 
ostablinhed" (Br. Up. 3.R 11.) 

53. They know not that the Devas felt dejected 
and unhappy for want of sense-enjoyment when the 
Supreme Siva assumed Yoga. They know not that 
when the God Vishnu persuaded His son Kama iJeva 
to face Siva, the latter burnt him to ashes by His 
Upper Kye ; and when the Supreme however became 



united to the (iistciuus Mother. Umii LUin.ivali, all 
sentient ^natures recoverc-l their happiness, 

(;■!■. I lilies the Kiijii'Ciiip fan :i>mjih* Forms, we 
can n ot hino iimtiifi*t .tions of His I'unchakritya, and 
of JJis (JrntL- to His Jihaktns. Wo cannot get the 
snerti] ivc veal iit ions. Wo cannot cat the fruits of our 
K'flUnti, and .seek release by Yogn, and by sacred 
initiation. 

Once wo assert Form to the Supreme, it follows 
lhat It is Foimless also. From this again, v,e derive 
n third Form which is neiiher Form nor Formless. 
All these three varieties of Forms are assumed only 
and solely for the purpose of destroying our own 
physical forms, {cause of birth and death). 

Xotk, The first is called the Saknla or Aparn, the second ig 
called Xi&hkaltt or Para, arid the third is or Sakula-Nishkala or 
Parapjira. 

56 If asked why God is spoken of us Adhwa 
MiiHi (having the Adhwa.s for His Body', it is because 
He is Eternal and omnipresent and inseparable from 
nil these bodies, and He actuates aud moves both Chit 
and Achir, that the Vedas call Him so- 

Note. — These six Adhwa* are (1) Kala, whose subdivisions arc 
Santhyathitha Kaln (*J»^i.#^^*S,c), Santi Kala (#<*J?*Si») ( 
Yiddhei (Cfr-f), Prnrhishta (:.-^^.«^), Nivirti {i'Cij%) y (8) 
Ithuvana, (3) Varna, (1; Mantra, \!t) Fada, Ifi) Tatwa, and theas 
reapcctivcly form (I) members of Hia body, (») Lead, (Id face,. 
('■) cheat, ('0 arms, (•) feet ; (2) hairs, (3) skin, (4) blood (Z) 
nerves, (6) flesh and boncv. Vide 'uantra \o. 991 in It. A. Saistrice 
Lal'tti S'Wi'"o>! .V'lut" 

57. If asked, why it is the Vedus speak of it antra 
more specially as His Body, it is because that, of the 
material causes' of the Universe, namely, Viodha 
(Kundnli), Mohini (Asnddha Maya) and Mahat 
(Prakriti), the Vindn body is of the purest, and is in 
Union with Siva Sakti 

53. And because this Msintra originates from this 
Pure Vindhu, and is caused and permeated by Para- 
sakti and is the cause of man's progress and salvation, 
all the Yedas speak specially of the Mantras as Hr »'■ 
Body. 

50. If atkt'l why of these Mantrne, .tie Tantra? 
speak of the five mantras, Isans Ac., more an His 
Body, Hear ! These five mantras arose first and is the 
cause of all other Mantra?, and are guided by the 
five First Sslrtis. 

End of 2nd Auhikajuna- 

J. M. N. 
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TUAYUMANAVAR POEMS. 



[Continued from page t*>8.) 
eijgfiar.irist— afistfif Qra>»,tBa 

Ssoigt O jj or ga<y> em o CuS ^iT^«iff 
0<t»g lc.'Gu3«i» uj&da<e ^ 

Oiiuj* -stTppSrS turr^ien *ttJHiLi 
£fif LDa&&$ei Step ^naiQfjB 
& rs^, as ^- *- t-. EuOtn ii •* @Cixi 

Bfitu Qeaxi^tlin ^ulcslt, ©«j sir j» » .«j 

Qpm 'Ji'i^t tSeurrQit, (*») 

128. O Chitliananda Siva of all gracious lila ! 
O The Pure unknowable Piirabrahman ! Oh,! Lord ! 
Oh ! Eortl f How pan I describe Thy great Benevo- 
lence ! Thou made mp, dwelling in my he;irt always, 
understand that I might well realize the intent 
and parpoje of this lift' : Tim I might, without 
simply imitating oihers, judge of the evils of wealth's 
plenitude which is like the lolling waves of the sea ; 
that I might command inspect and regard in this 
world by never denying alms to the poor and by 
going in the true path of virtu* : that I might keep 
up bodily health, mental vigour and moral parity and 
by the abstract demotion in yoga of niyama &<i , and 
pass myself through Thy Gnana marga and reach 
the Highest End, Thy Sayujya. And what is more, 
thou came: t down on earth as Manna Guru to show 
me such grace. 

I fee indeed that my miserable state of ignorance 
had also found a place in Thy Divine Will and Plea- 
sure.* 



Qcs8&(&) mi if, i 0Q *r «t*i smuisvfijl; 

Qt&'biQs fli&icfl luntesrQLn ev 

semi— QfiufnetrtB *,jttutr"f 
Ussbl- oj i earn «J ift5«pi'L_ Qu>&! 6reS<g) 

Lfi'ja Offissine sme Q*>T:$p penrt-cerii, 

jg&ia £u sr 4 (j, fit' mir« luauQftrS 

129. O Clrithinanda. Siva of all-gracious lila ■ 
OTIie Pure unknowable Parabrnhman ! O for that timo, 
>n wliieli I shall be transformed into Thy Lei/', tl e 
Divine Love, and vemnin with Thy belovrd devotees 
in the blessed tnoMw Arid I can hope to befit mys?lt 
to the said adxmta slH(e cf Thy L \e of Bliss only 
should I possess myself with tliese acquirements : — 

(I,) Jmi'*< melt myx/'lfinto trmleme. * oflovt to nil 
Thy creatures hcloir, 

(2.) / munt alien/it xpealc trhat ~ig really good and 
sweet. 

{3.5 I mutt worn with extreme contempt, thr sinful 
affections of ' me ' and ' mine' 

(4.) I mutt, irith the ijnod courage* of un elephant, 
conduct myself in the Moral couth?, of life. 



• c /. Verses 95, 97 & 101 with notef The holy saint impress- 
es upon the mind of his render impliedly the Providential scheme 
Of the Supreme Will of God, which scheme wan cdopted to tpirituatly 
refine the Mali ; vii., fait, this eadhona- world for them to Hve in ; 
next, this embodiment suitable to such worldly life j and thirdly 
the gift such as wealth, fortune 4c., to lceep np this life and the 
sound state of this embodiment (body). It is an undisputed fact 



that the bii id vorhl, \lf- an<l embodiment nKUSUy fur shiiIn 
rennemiint sre in their character productive of evils also which tha 
souls car. guurd eImuimmiIvhi litfainut by (fivu'iB.iiKi and that hot for 
their em bud ir-rl existence i ho souls ca.mot have (pot knowledge cf (iO«J 
(SiGi-fitimici). No>v it may tie asked why should the Perfect (Jod 
devise soch a bad scheme with illnsory materials (nieya or matter) P 
This question vanishes itm-lf if it should be thought over and scpn 
that the all-gracioue God pitying the abject state of the souls at a 
fact wanted oat of pare and simple. Benevolence to make the beat 
of the available materials (co-existent maya) and did effect thereout 
the said scheme sole!" *or tho benefit of the co-existent dependant 
souls laljooring (in <t Kcvaia Hate) aoder bonds of ignorance (co- 
eiistcrt with tfieni). So to question the God's benevolence is to 
do greatest iujastice and wiah for complete ruin to ourselves. And 
such a question can never suggest itself to an unprejudiced free 
mind of a divine natnre. This verse (128) farther sbcwa that Siva- 
Baju-Yoga is merely a next step to SiTwGuM*. 
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(5. J [ muxf, at. the mcrr night if Thy dervtce'n feet, 
fancy them Thy Crariuut Loie and fuel Tht-e, Tin: Un~ 
divided (htr, in nil objects of On; I'liiferxc, 

((J.) Ami I w«*t, then, gmvc mo»t /.motional* in 
Thy mtftihip lifting njr my hand* joinnd, xt raring 
fewer* on Ike fantir.it object if my iriir/ihip t and in my 
no doing, -mij tmrx tunxt inn down tike jx-arl-iikc dmjM 
of muter Iwaten tip by tin: sch-icucch, my tuhgw. foiling, 
fnyaelf &4 %Mm dancing and dancing and xmgiug it ill 
Thy Glory ; mid, in an emaciated xtutc, I miixt, note 
and then, xlar.d mui iunltwt ux a i>r\intvd jfiHttrv find 
tranni>tirtrd with the abore. dmrribtll Hli'S »/" Thy 
Heavenly ljttKt\\ 

It. S. 



I'sa perceive jou ! He who is revealed 

In these eight forms by man perceptible — 

Watt.-, of all creation's works the first; 

The Fil'u lliat beaie on high the sacrifice 

Presented with solemnity to heaven ; 

The Piiest, the holy offerer of gifts; 

The Sun and Moon, those two majestic orbs, 

Eternal marsh :> Hers of duy and night; 

The subtle Ether, vehicle of sound, 

Diffused throughout the boundless universe ; 

The Earth, by sages called ' The place of birth 

Of all material essences and things ' ; 

And Air, which givetli life lo all that breathe. 

— (Kalidasa; 



LUNACY IN INDIA. 



• The kikkI oiHdiKi! ivfrrml to in ilic mural Inth.ii.'iui mil 10 fear 
tho trinit. niloim ulintkH of eviln or rflijtiiilif piTJailicr or liijintry or 
i|MHtnCK i«r wanton miecliior orotlirr nliMiicluH of the i-iiim-world* 

t ftinco-l uhjert 11/ <r-uj'»diji. Ton Jivun Mnkta, wlir-ii irnlv sunk 
iu SivohamUliavaini prm'ticr of Sir-i^iiM*i«'?*rt-*i!#«, ftit'tt^mintt-hifiya' 
SirayiwH't- ;i";/", ami SiraijMitnii-tlunmt. rviry ihsii); ivill apjipur 0* 
Sivt'Ji*l-8T*ilBl Suffrmr -.me itfrlf. (' .-«■ ■■•;■'- ~* ') 

Tlu'n ho liryriiw !<i «ron<lii|t nnylhiiisr mill rviry limit; In' wo: ; IVi'If. 
Ktcp« un. Km »n. aim »n mnl thinks nil. ;m SlVft-PftTi Brthm It is 
ttt Ellin aliiti- win ii in Uilnt-il (lint lln- devolri- I rroaies (rAM>|au'l('ll 
with lli**inr l.uvo anil iluncrfl, sinj.i', ulti'rs ihc* IJlnrv nf tho 
Sa|>rcHi<' ami rnvci anil nhricks Hiiini'liint'ii likr n imnliHfiii or 
children nr iliinuiiiiKn. Tlicsa' .-Motional i ..pres-inm uf true 
devotional loin lo l*wi hit •n.urtinic- iniHlakon mid ii'iMcil away by 
those wlin arc ijiiioruiM of thr .■haral.'tcriK1u■ mark* of n irno limih- 
<t*ami, Knint Tayiiiiinnavnr imnniincp- thv filnry of I'lmk- i-v inmir 
in thru: won I a i 

•■■.'.',» 1.-..-.V '.«)'■ L**J -- • .-■.»-J» 

(Like chiWnm »r ilcmonuc* or th' mat). 
Scam, O Lonl. the art* of Thy blink tas irlail). 

"^S*jk c i. 'i*.t* it-wri* .-'* *m%*$ 
&0®»m ^*,-rii *. trr tttt 'T-'--." 
<Actl to mit Thy tlirinnt blmkhi* 'II, I* 
To <Unec Bail uinir with joy for knowin ; Tlirol . 

J T^iil vpTie cxhso*livi>l7 prccriben the qimli!k-«iiuii« of a irnc 
fliro<J»ii*i, c, f. Saint Tirunmlsr'e rrno : — 

" 4*iii (< ; i.iili-* i^rffc;! 
jj*3u i*.-tmt<g i*^*ji*r« 
j|*ffu< ij-'i*|i^ a^ijLSm 
j|<*Su 9mj>t m &ii/i£i »t it." 

(Ihi aawta* think that Lora and 8i*aa> an diMeiem. They <1« 
sot kaow that l/wv U Sivan, On learniag that l.on it Siraai 
<hey vnaid nat tt»mn»lT*« in that state of beocioing Siram.) 



According to Lite annual report on lunatic asylums, 
only two are at present found necessary, in the 
central ptoviuces of Indin one :it Xagpur, which, at 
the close of 18P7, contained 20- : > patients ; the other 
ftt Jubhulpore, with I77 inmates. As to the cnusea 
which are i egi^tered as having produced the loss of 
mental balance, in I 75 cases they nre unknown, bat 
epilepsy mid sunstroke produced 26, fever 1 2, arid 
privation S. Opium eating resulted in lunacy in fonr 
cases; sprit drinkinfy in t*vo But by far .start- 
ling is the statement that ginja smoking, it is believed 
has sent more victims to tl.j asylums than any other 
known cause. Ir. one instance a youth of twenty-two 
confessed that he had frequented the company of 
Sadhus, or religions mendicants, and had taken 
bhang and smoked ganj^i in their company. This had 
made him a mental wreck. Another man stated that 
he hud been in the habit of taking gunja, bhang, and 
wine for years, while a third had been pursuing the 
same course for months only, but in every in^'Anco 
the effects had been disastrous. When first ac_.it.ted 
those patients refused food, hud to be ffd by force, 
would we.-vr no clothes, and could seldom be persuaded 
to speak. The depression was extreme and the weak- 
ness distressing. Yet, notwithstanding these facts, 
there are apologists for the Government of India who 
contend that these drngs_.r. harmless and innocu'insJ 

(Thb Abkabi). 
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T II E 

LIGHTO F I K V T H 

U 

Siddhanta "Deepika. 

MADUAS, OCTOHEU 139!». 



ASHTAMU'HTAM. 

"Anthariehchanti Thnmsaim find raw PromanisJma 
Krinantlii Cbikbaltya Chaehaui. (Rtg-A'etla.)" 

*' these who meditate with love on the Supreme 
Kudra who is within nil, they eat food. ' 

It is a noteworthy fact that our sages have d'ten 
compressed a whole philosophy in a single word or 
|itirn*c. We once before illustrated how pregnant 
was tlic nntiiing- of the vowels and consonants as £_u£ir 
and C—J', Sarocri and Savera, in regard to the 
question of tlip relation" nf Uod to thn wio-ld, We 
take up to uiiy unot Iter word which is the expansion 
cf the same subject. This word is " Ashta Murti " 
It moans Being having Eight Forms nod is a synonym 
of Siva or Kudra. Those Eight Forms are, Earth, 
Water, Fitt, Air, Akas, the Sun and llie Moon and 
Soul or Jivii or 1'asn. 

Ily these Eight names are eoinrrised t lie ' whole 
universe, both animate and inanimate. The only subs- 
tance which these terms, do not comprise is God ; aod 
when therefore God is spoken of by His having these 
eight forms as His Hody, then the relation of God to 
the world is clearly brought out, namely that of Bodj 
and Soul, which relation, of course, we have fully 
explained in out article of "Mind and Hody. ' As soul 
in ii body, He is in evciy tiling, and lience called 
Viswanthariyaini ; and we have quoted a Kie-h verse 
•We in which God (Kudra) is called Antharyami ; 
and io numerable passages are also s altered abroad 
in t>e body of th* various Upanisbads. As haviDg 
the universe for His form God is called Viswasorupa 

" ViswarAp&ya vi Naino Naraaha." 

As giving rise to the wlmle universe from Himaelf 
He is called Viswaktiran* or Viswayonihi. By the 



ourselves, God is frequently spoken of as universe itself 
and is accordingly addressed as Earth, Water, Fire, 
A'f, Sky, the Sun and «he Moon and Soul. 

Jhit there arc clear passages to show that He is 
none of these. No one could seriously contend to 
tiny that where these Up ; niishads identify God witn 
some of these inanimate forms that earth or fire or 
any of these elements, and not the Huler within or the 
Puller as He is called in Brihadarattya is really God* 
But the texts identifying the jiva with Gud has 
caused no amount of confusion, and these texts are 
quoted as standing authorities by a whole school of 
In difti philosophers, though texts can be quoted as 
frequently in which God is spoken oE as different 
fiom llie Jiva. As being none of these Eight and 
transcending all, He is called Viswadika. 
" ViswadiUo ltudra," (Svttas). 

"Who of the Gods isjbolh the source and growth, 
tin- lord »f all, th<- BttSm, mighty seer; whoever sees 
the shining germ come into birth — may he with reason 
pure conjoin us," 

•' Who of the Gods is over-lord, in whom the worlds 
are based, who ruleth over his creatures of two feet 
and four; to God, the " Who,'' with (cur' oblation let 
us worship give." 

These follow naturally the text ""''hut sure is fire, 
That sun, That air, That surely moon, That verily the 
Bright, That Hnihm, the waters That, That the 
Creator" 

In the previous ndyiiyo occurs the passage 
"What is this all, far. tar beyond, That Formless, 
grielloss That." "What God in fire, in wnl ev what 
which doth pervade universe entile. What in the 
plants, what in the forest lords, to Him, to God, Hail 
all Hail." 

' ; 1his God, in sooth, al! the quarters is long, 
long ago, indeed, he had his birth, he verily (is now) 
-within the germ. He has been born, he will be born . 
behind all who have birth he stands, with face on 
every side." 



1 



The famous ; a* sage in the seventh Brahmana, 
the 3-d Adjaya, of the Brihath A'ranya Upanisha* 
hrini:s out a full exposition of these Eight forms of 
God. In the third Masfra, Earth is said to be His 
body — 

" Yasyapi'Uhivi sareeram." 
He who dwells in the earth, and within (or differ- 



same way, as we often tfentify our owji body with ent from) the earth, whom the earth does net know 
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whose body the eanh is, and who pulls (rules) the 
uarth within, He is thy Self, the puller (ruler') within, 
tlie immortal." 

And iu MaUra", 4, 5, 7, 9, II, 12 and 22 the water, 
fire, air, sun, moon, Akasa and Vignana are respec- 
tively said to be His bodies. 

The passages are nil similar to the one relating to 
the earth and we quote the last, however, in full, 

" He who dwells in Vignann, and within (or different 
from) Vignana, whom Vignana does not know, whose 
body Vignana is, and who pulls (rules) Vignana 
within, He is thy Suit, the puller (ruler) within, the 
immortal.'' ^_ 

Professor Max Holier translates Vignana as know- 
ledge, but he notes at the same time that those of the 
Madhyandinn school interpret it as meaning the Atma 
or the soul ; and according to the text in the sawana 
prakaruna — "yasyatma sareeram' J — and from the Upa- 
Brahmanas we will quote below, it will be seen that 
it is the correct interpretation. 

The other text in the Brihat-A'ranya, makes it 
much clearer. " God is to be seen, heard and con 
templated and enjoyed in the soul. He is beyond the 
soul. His body is the soul, He penetrates into the recess 
of the soul." Nothing can be clearer than this text. 
This Soul and sonl,this Atma and atma, this Self and self 
(The confusion in thought arises From the name which 
originally meant the human spirit being applied to the 
Supreme spirit also), are the two birds which dwell in 
the tree (humao body) ; these are the two which 
'■ enter into the heart, the excellent divine abode ' 
and these are the two which are in the " inside ot" of 
the human eye. The confusion of using the same 
word to deuote and connote two different things is 
really vicious, and later writings and the present day 
systems have dropped such uses altogether, and the 
beginning of such change in nomenclature, and preci- 
sion in the use of words is seen in the Gita, and Atma 
id distinguished from Paramrima, Prrusha from 
Pnrushottama or Pai-amn Pnrusha. Verse 22 of Chap- 
ter 13, is a characteristic verse in tins respect as it 
gives all these names and the true definition of Sat as 
distinguished from Sat-aeat. 

" Spectator, and Permitter, Supporter, Eejoyer, 
JfnheshiFaro, Urn* ii ity led Paramatman ; 
Io this body Parana Purutha." 

We have elsewhere observed how the sole purpose 
of the Puranas and Ithihasas is merely to explain the 



particular text of the Veda or Upanishad- The 
pasture in lie Upa Brubmsiua embodies the paiticular 
text an c 1 explains it. 

See how ihis passage, from Parnsaia Purina repro- 
duces the words and meaning of the Rich text quoted 
above. 

" Aiitharichchandiya Rudram Sadhl Van t hay am Maneetbya 
Kinhnatithi SihTtja thihir&sa pArod Amrnthothakam 
Author KSehchantiya RQthram Bahvann Sahittaain Sivam 
Pnrusha Mavakrahnanthi Sikvayatta.il nasam Bay aha." 

The following passage from Skanda Purana also 
says tliat the jiva is the body of God. 

" Antlituyami Sa Avjaha jivi nam Paratneshiraraha " 

■' That game Pflrameshwara is the Aofcharyami in all jivas". 

Turning to Mahahnrata, the statement that God ha 
these eight objects for His body and that the universe 
is His Form, that He is different from the universe 
occurs very frequently. 

We cite the following passages from the Anusasaua 
Parva, P. C Roy's edition : — 

"Him that hath universe for His fo)m " page. 49 
" Thou art of the from of all jivas in tne universe " 

page. 125. 
" Thou art the Lord of jivas "page 133. 
" Thou hast universe for thy form " p. 103. 

Thnu art He who has the whole universe for His 
limbs", page. 104. 
'' He pervades all things in the universe and yet is 

not seen anywhere" (page 50) 
" Agitating both Pmkriti and Pnrusha by means 
of his energy (Sakti; ; He created therefrom the 
universal lord of creatures Braumah." 
" He is both Sat and A sat." 
"He transcends both Prakriti and Pnrusha" 

(page. 50). 
" Thou art Be called Sat of sat." page 127. 
" Having created all the world? beginning with 
" Bhu" together with all the denizeDs of heavens 
Thou upholdest and cflerisheafc them all, distributing 
Thyself into the well-known forms numbering eight." 
page 06. 

The poet Kalidaea in his benedictory verse in 
S&kuntala explains what these eight forms are, 

1W praaerTeiyoa ! He who ia ttvcaJed 
In these eight forma by man perceptible — 
Water, of all creation '» vrurka t! e fint ; 
The Fire that bean on high the aaciiBoe 
Pnaontei with solemnity to he_*en ; 
Toe Priest, the holy offerer of gifte ; 
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Tlio Sun mid Moon, tlioae two majestic orbs, 
Etertinl marelmllers of day and nijrl't ; 
The subtle Etlier, vehicle of sound. 
Diffused thrnu^liout th« houndl^s universe, 
The Earth, by sages culled, 'Tlio place of uirtli 
Of all materi'il essono-s and tilings,' 
And Air, uliicli (fivoth life to nil tli-.it hremlie. 

There is also tlvis verse for which we cannot find 
any reference which gives sight names of God as He 
dwells in His eight forme. 

"Prithivyo Bava, Apath Sarvah, Ague Radian, 
Vayur Bhimah, Akasasya Miihadevah, Suryas Yograh, 
Chandrasyn Somah, Atmanah Pasupathih" 

Note here that the word Hotri meaning the sacri- 
ficer or the Yajanian (master) of the sacrifice, stands 
for atma, jiva or Pasu. Hence the Lord of the pasu 
is called Pasupathi. (Meda Pati) 

We quote a few move passages from Mahabarata. 

"Thou art tho eight Piakritis ; Thou art again 
above the ei?ht Pinkritis, everything that exists 
represents a portion of Thy divine Self" page 99 

X The following passage explains why God should 
multiply Himself, why He should manifest Himself 
into these eight forms.; i. e., why God should bring 
about the evolution and creation of this world; notj of 
course, from any moral necessity connected with the 
doctrine of sameara ; not, of course, from His will to 
exist and desire for enjoyment ; not, of course, from a 
desire to s**e His own reflection ; not, of course, from a 
necessity to seek His own salvation; but that this 
evolut'on i« necessitated for the, improvement and 
salvation of the sin-covced soul. 

"Know O Kesavn, tout this all, consisting of 
animate and inanimate existences, with heaven and 
other unset-n entities; which ocems iu these worlds, 
and which has the All-pervading Lord, for its soul, 
has flowed from Maheswara, -.ind has been created hv 
Him for the enjoyment of Jiva." page 70. 

The soul, in its Kevnla condition, lies in utter and 
hopeless oblivion, and helplessness, The Lord Wills 
(lchcha sakti. that these souls should reach salvation 
out of His pure Grace (Arul Sakti) ; and by means of 
His own Energy (Kriya sakti) He agitates and puts 
motion and life into Pmkriti (Maya sakti) ; and Puru- 
sha (souls) and the whole of tho manifested universe' 
is brought forth from His womb. The stole in these 
materia] bodies act and gain experience and know- 
ledge, and finally f reedorr from the bondage of brith 
and death. Thus the soul pusses through its sakala 



and athitha conditions ; and it is the fundamental 
tenet of eveiy school of Hindu philosophers that unless 
the soul enters the cycle of samsam, that wheel of 
birth and death, the soul cannot reach Mukti, 

We close this paper with n few quotations irom 
the Druvida Suruthi bearing on the question under 
discussion. Our saint Tirumular says. 

(1) SSEgtj ZjlSsB ILIfSvirn AS iUHlLIQpfil«f^ 

pulley (CjffaSjK.? pernio^ iLj&}Bt—i& 
ptreixQpQQ £**rt—(tp LD<i@i§ek 0-Qer. 

The body and soul, and fire and far Spreading 
•Air and space, and earth His form. 
The fixed sun, rool mooD, transcending these. 
Yet stands He as the stupendons world, 

2. a tit) ft fiso-f-iLi i&i9.i$}jpp xtppaar 
a/Ct—fi fi *>n s it es tk wSeo a»aj* 

The wind that blows in eight quarters is He. 
The whirling flood and fire, huire earth and space, 
The sentient sonl with these His bodily frame, 
He joins, and leaves, the God with the frontal Eye 

From oar Sainted Lady of Karital, we have the 

following verse. 

()') jf&iQar sS(T5*t_if fiiLiir&tt fi£it^mm 

^ajtoii « tttut-Li— ftptpptLj wiritJi^tisr 

Two Lights, the fire and space is He 
The earth and water, air is He. 
The soul, with these His eight forms 
He srands as Intelligence pure. 

The text of St. Maikand.i Deva is that 
" God is Chit because He is omnipresent and unless 
He is pare Intelligence, He cannot be omnipresent. 

(See for further explanation. 2nd Sutra Sivagnana 
both am -English edition llj 

Our Saint Pntti-ittar gives a most elaborate descrip- 
tion in the following Agave,! — 

Qt-><!q$*t-fbGu>*fa (TpaQiofauQuirdl&p 

Qup/8Qiuta> gpij OupQ^iSrJuQjr 
iaf8<s£ujmia??u.i&4fc Qeavofi jSesr o;ta.Q tu 
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Oar fit ® er p tii m u Gu (Is aetSin M, £ii 

sr «w ic ™ ^ ^SeifGi— it iir ^gcSL^TBi-fji; 

UK^QBif uua.ipehStP ftr^Snr&ipiGa 

aeafdiij^iusp Qpir(8,fiGmfpfi&riGcu 
Oi(ji;fiiLe/«\'9irfflJr <&iiiauit]&p/Dj)liJci 
<F(7jj,lB*j»:i tn$f£tCD GpeppLL/Bs?Q(7rfi$,<J&d 
jm as j. p p £i tp tfi ,$ ? ^i ,e ^w&p^ir 5uaj " &&)nfth 
@j)GS>!^P?£g-A4Sy$£PJt±e ,g{<9u> (6 «i sif uj w C u 
BtoflttomiQpftit fgfriuei' L/sn»(_ «<„, «SOgtj<9 
■tpsm tfliugltii-lp) ©<5a «p*«jf!© 

«^«<i0 B«rttm« Qf,iip$Guj<:to 

tmitf*KjK<&tfi G*jervasl'p l iQpii£i& 

Qsumitxunuf^sSp 4hia£car 

p&avm iu?uf A<M if u-iniiiiji&i- pQ p. 

O Thou Dweller in Votvi, which beams 

As the face of the sea-girt Eari.1i 1 

Who owns Thy form beyond compare ? 

The Lightning's flash Thy locks do Bhow 

The teeming Earth, Thy Head dots form. 

The Sun and Moon, and Fire, these three, 

Are Eyes that light Thy Divine Face. 

Thy cool bright wreaths are the countless stars. 

The sky where-in the goils do dwell 

Forms thy broad Chest. The eight quarters, 

Thy shoulders strong. The broad sea Thy Vest. 

Thy Organ, Earth ; Feet, the worlds below. 

The flowing wind Thy constant breath 

The flawless sounds are all Thy words. 

The faultless wisdom that is together found 

In Gods and Men is all Thy own. 

The teeming world Hvcb and develops 

Vanishes and reappears, These Thy acts. 

The world, in life or death, awa'«.e, 

Or asleep, does Bhow Thy Nature true. 

With these Thy Form, Thy one True spirit 

Becomes dnal ; clutlied in Gunas three, 

Art born as fonr; Ha*t senses five, 

Tbe six Heligions, and seven worlds 

Dost become? and art the Eight Gods. 

And tbns for ages and ages progressing 



Whatever Thou nnitest with 
Thut Thou do»t sure become. 

Thj iollowing is the favourite quotntion from 
Tirnvachakam. 

(I) Ssts.f.i Oi0u^«9j i§ sr sS m u.l/ <B$situu$ Qmrtrt P/y 
L/*u@ njeatMtspQfg) Q^.asmitma.vitiuu L/oarrfi^/^ar. 

U«>*ie3 iBsiijDajit GpiG mmyi* uxrcufftan. 

Earth, water, air, fire, sky, the Sun and Moon, 
The sentient man, these eight forms He pervades 
The seven worlds, ten quarters, He the One, 
And Many, He stands, to, lit us sing. 

Saint Tayumanavar selects the following Verfe from 
St. Appar's Pevarin for special praise in his Jtflgf 

(JJBBff. 

(1) g)(5#m®ul^ 0* a® ^(TtLcirS 

fytuumts (giCiU^it/o ntpjpiwtiS 

£p(ir,(§mjis 0ii(y,(Vtiih paGicmfS 

iftfi/iqaf *-san_aja.«of SesfsunQp. 

As earth, Are, water, air and Ejaraan 
As moon, the sun and space, as Asbta Murti, 
As goodness, and evil, na male nnd female Himself 
the form of every. Form, 
As yesterday find to-day and to-morrow, my Lord 
with tbe bmided hair stands supreme. 

The following verBe of tit, Appar also explains 
how this Being who is the greatest of the gieat is 
so small also as to be' confined in ourselves. 

«rt!.®ffl/«'«roiaw^ jirQasrtb j-t iajpes Sbs 
ft - Qnfiia&ty Ollli i^atflQmttQpQf 
aC-(S(ipipfd<tl Qiat'c-XfiQ&T ntS&r^Cm, 

As Asbta Murti, He performs functions 

He, my Father and God, possessed of eight attributes 

He, the Ashta Murti is my Lord and Master 

He, the Ashta Murti is confined iu ine. 

Saint Gnat* Sambanda has th i following verse. 

Gmsmth fvit<Lj*j Qunrsm*urii Qm/mdltSp pTmtgv0HDir£i 
G*09J* *>» uiSOmiO cv-ifttj} QjQftii-tmp G*tiLk-tjt 
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As Earth, Water, the Sun and Moon and Sky. 
The flowing Wind, bright Fire, and Hotri, ilestands 
Sirapuram, washed hy the scented waters of K6ttar 
They who praise, they will suffer no pain. 

And St. Thayumanavar himself pertinently asks 
■why when the earth, air &c. are spoken of by the 
Ved&s as God Himself, why he should not himself be 
snoken of as God. 

(1) Wffirj2 .Sajfru uan&pn mfsOtcareyti: 

(2) ae^0 i§QiveaOai earn fiptt.s&p GtufiteiiriLjS 
ptr&raf 0/iajiv'/iC^« ■fip^iL ujrituuGu>. 

Siva is also called Digvasas, Digambara, Nirvani, 
and He dances in Chitambara, and His person and 
limbs as we have seen represents each an element or 
portion of the uciverse. And this description of His 
we notice even from the Kig Veda downwards. As the 
translator of Mahabharat frequently remark?, if Siva 
is identified in those passages as the Supreme Brahman 
this identification has been going on ever since the 
very beginrrng. But we speak of an identification 
when there 19 a difference originally. Would it not 
therefore be more proper to say that the words Siva 
and Rudra are merely the names and His Form, the 
Form of the supremo Brahman ? 

We cannot here omit to note the fact also that 
tuere are temples in In-1ia in which God (Siva) is 
worshipped in one or other of these eight forms. 

As Earth, He is worshipped in Kanchi (Conjee- 
veram,) as Water, in Jambukeshwaram fi'iichinopoly;) 
as Air, in Kalnhasu • as Fire in Tiruvnnnamalai ; as 
Akas, in Chidambara ; iis Son, when every one 
performs Snrya Namaskaram ;* as Moon, in Somnath 
as Pasu or Atina, in Pasupathi Temple in (Nepaul). 

SAINT NAMMALVAR. 



Buddhism is now nearly twenty-five hundred years 
old. We cannot, ' ith any degree of approximation 
state, how long Vaishnavism and Sivaism have been 
in existence in India, much less in the Dravidian 
countries. From the old classics we learn that the 
Hindu Trinity were ir dividual))' worshipped in 
separate temples under the designations of Vishnu, 

• My grand mother is even no /, in her extreme old age, very 
regular in her Surra Kamaeknra n but abe speaks) of Him us 'Siva 
Barya-Kanne' 'Simr^Srj A * car" ,-V ', 



Siva/ and Brahma. The worship of Brahma dis- 
appeared in the course of time. Buddi i m waxed and 
vpned in a period of one thousand find five hundred 
years, its existence in India being only nomiual now. 
History decisively shows that Vaishnavism tand 
Sivaism existed before the advent of Buddisrj. 
Vaishnavism and Sivaism are at least as old as the 
Vedts. 

When and by whom these two religious faiths were 
introduced in the South, we cannot, at present, even 
guess with any probability. Even the oldest of the 
old Tamil classics now extant allude to the my- 
thological accounts of Vishnu and Siva. Every 
author invokes either Vishnu or Siva. Siva is said to 
have presided over the First Madura college perso- 
nal!}'. Siva finds no place in the list of deities 
guarding the diffnent kinds of land in the Tamil 
country. But his son Murugan (Subrahmanya) is the 
guardian deity of hills, and Vishnu of forests, as will 
be seen from 



ittrQiLir'iiiQtatu *f®3t>p'qeivQj>Lti 
Qs-QiL,nssiQu>iu finite, so j a,isv«(i£iii 

(page 10. Qutfoer, O^netsnutSiuui). 
The commentator of Tolkappiyain etate3 that the 
four-fold division of (he Vedas was not made by 
Vyasa when this Tamil grammar was composed. It is 
highly probable, therefore, that Sivaism and Vaishna- 
vism date from a very high antiquity in the Tamil 
country. The original Tamil converts probably 
derived all religious information from the Aryan 
missionaries and ceremonials performed by them. 
Scholars began subsequently to hymn Siva and 
Vishnu. These hymns began to form the religious 
literature of the Tamils. Long after, they began to 
compile and systematise the tenets and doctrines 
involved in these faiths. These compilations formed 
the Sidhanta literature of the Tamils. The Siva 
hymns were about the 10th century classified and 
arranged into a series of \'i books called fiQQpmpsar. 
Vaishnava hymus were also about that time collected 
and named the Prabhanda of four thousand mttmiSeCj 
tSjru/gpu,. The Sidhanta schools also developed their 
religious philosophy and wrote a numbor of original 
works independent of Sanskrit authorities. 
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Of the above said religious lore of tlie Tamils, Pro- 
fessor Rejshagiri f-astriar of tlie Pre.-idency College, 
Madras, writes ns follows in. his Lsssiy on Tnmil T jitc- 
ratiire : — '• T,lre religious portion of Tnu.il litemture is 
more important tliau ony other portion and claims a, 
greater attention tliau Sanskrit itself. While tlie 
Vedas, Smritis, and Agamns constitute the foundation 
of the early part of. the whole Hindu religion, the litfer 
part owes its origin to tho customs, manners, nnd 
religions of Southern India, and are founded on IV mil 
literature. Aa I lie Vedic hymns are u*-edinthe Vedic 
and other ceremonies, so are the hymns of 1 lie Tevaram 
nnd Prabtiandam sung in many religious ceremonies 
in Southern India. The?e leremonies came into 
existence in SouthevnTr.dia and have spread through- 
out India in some form, or other. The peculiar Vaish- 
nava and Saiva religions which prevail in the South 
can do away with Sanskrit entirely and will he qnite 
contented with a knowledge of Tamil. 

"A study cf the religions portion of Tamil literature, 
therefore, on a historical and literary point of view, 
will be very useful to Tamil scholars. It will put 
them in possession of sufficient materials contributing 
to a knowledge of the history and chronology of those 
religions teachers who are said to have founded the 
religious literature We shall also be io a proper 
position to trace the origin of the religion to its very 
source and to explain the various stages through which 
it has been developed and has assumed the present 
form We shall also be able to remove all prejudices 
and wroncr views, correct errors and exaggerations, 
and sift truth from legends aud imaginary tales. " 

Let us, theD, with the object in view of making a 
critical study of tbe Vaishnava Tamil literature, take 
np, for the present, a superficial review of Nammalvar 
— the chosen saint of the Lord — one of the twelve 
hymners (Alwars) of the Prabhanda of four thousand. 

According to the chronology of these a! vara as given 
in Guruparainparai by Pinbalagiya Mauavnla Jiyar, 
Nammalvar stands 6th in the list and is said to have 
been bom on the 43rd day of tbe LV.iynga, ie JJ075 
B. C. He was the only son of Kari (the Vellala king 
of Timkkurnkor) nnd Udaiyanangai The child 
neither sacked, nor opened its eyes and month : and 
yet was apparently growing in the order of nature. 
The parents taking it tn be of supernatnra.1 birth, left 
the child in the local temple. The child besc.ted 
himself under a tamarind tree in the posture of Yoga 
practice and remained so until he was sixteen years 
as 



old. Jt was when Madurakuvi Alwar (one of the 12 
Alwnrs) came there to witness the scene, that 
Kamr al'vitr for the fiist timu opened his mouth. 
Unders'ai.ding fr. m i he interview the divifi* wutuTB 
of the boy, Maduiakavi nt once prostrab d before his 
holiness ;ind became his devotee. Immediately there- 
after Vishnu appeared before Nammalvar. No sooner 
did h- gaze on the divine form of Vishnu, than ho 
began to pour foith hymns in his pviiise, which Madu- 
rakavi Alvar committed to writing as amanuensis. 
Nammalvar asceuded to Heaven in hit, 3^th yar. 

The first book of his hymus is called ]&Q>,dl@ppt& 
supposed to be the essence of the Rig Veda. It num- 
bers 100 stanzas. The others were £©«S(5,«,*iJ>, 
fityaicffifliLiw, OuiBiufi^tuirififi^, and gQreuPiLQwsifi 
the essence respectively of the Yajur, Atharvana, and 
Sama Vedas ^^euc&fiiuih contains only 7 stanzas 
and Gufiu J $($6uis/ii>fg 87. pftfajsiuOurif — the sacred 
truth contains 1000 stanzas of 100 groups, each group 
numbering 10 stanzas (eaih group of course having 
an epilogue). 

The Saint openB bis works with an appeal to God 
to free humanity from false ideas of soul ;,nd salva- 
tion, evil conduct, and from a dirty bodily prison, and 
to lead them up to eternal bliss. He upholds Vishnu as 
the tiue Supreme Lord of the universe. Occasion* 
ally he assumes the tone of a submissivo petitioner. 
Now and then he pens love sonnets as from n sweet- 
heart (himself) to her lover (the Lord). Here and 
there he praises the idols of Vishnu io the holy shrines 
in sacred cities. He frequently given the reader to 
understand that the Lord is present in bis mind and 
dictates His own praises and divine truths. We will 
substantiate these statements by producing translations 
of some of the hymns at nn euriy date. We will now 
proceed to examine the probable age of Nammalvar. 

Two of the four woiks of Nammalvar, viz, 
fir^dS^^jSii and fifyeumuQumtp are written in «_<_ 4r* 
teSp&BBiD and «8(%ppLi> metres respectively. Tolkap- 
piyam make* no mention whatever of these metres. 
These were newly adopted during and af'er the age 
of the 3rd san&am His works are all of the Jtip*& 
kind of which also there is no mention made in tbe 
Tolkappiyaro. Of tbe jtm/t*fi kind of works — an in- 
novation in Tamil — Nachinarkiniyar points out 

" Oua^mtAjii QpfimiaiGfji Q*u'i0 j/ifit&J OftitL/m" 
&c, in his commentary oil.' «-fl©*0/f^*(#ii 4/*#8« 
hp <u*u\3m OuipOfi" (page 771 — Gui^ti— G^m» 
*eutS«jii). It is evident from th-s that Quiiimtwt 
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the first of the QppviKp*** &>*>« came only bag after 
Q^sfuJUj*. The na-neof the author of **-*:£ 
a-ifisufi and'ot two verses in ^ ! csii i $ire» (48 a>id 49) 
is also Su'vaoKuni. Scholars a-'e not certain whether 
this Qij.iius^*aj'f is the above said Alvar. The first 
three Alwars do not make any ullnsion to Buddism, 
though they occasionally speak of Sivaism. #;j<£i^«n« 
lumfiBj/rir — the fourth in the list, in his isn^Qpaeir^lS 
aiifil0, h«3 "j^^jjffff &U3S3SV J/<u<r,JjKiir Quaff,'!, 
Qfi^ni SdujuLl(-i7«f«6ff." Nnmmalvar says in ihe 40th 

Qie&ti^ au i _#!©#£/ iS (i ff ^5 izpjtnf.i QpiL'WQp inrfeJ*..™ ^t* 
ujsS/Sj Qj,iQftd» tmiSeS&v ^^i^n-sk. j^gsw 

Surely then Namnialvar could not have lived as early 
as 3076 13. C. He should have lived oiily within 
500 B. C. 

Of the most celebrated commentators, only ufiGu} 
evLpstr quotes ^ome passages such as " ^^euan^utekss 
eaffs ataripflrgwtZend *«nrtf(_Cer3uj«r0!co." (31th 

"ji(ir(5'ig»arB Mt—is £)Qu« tu' n eue&ib$&uj Ouwict^'J/ 
Qpnaa (*?*_■ s@i_ lip fiu^jjiiQu^ji vnn&in'udilsvflbir ttistorni 

(78. j£($QHfajQdC.ntfl). 
and 

Qfpp^u,&t&tjj& t .••■■pflaupup'Sp. (2, jS(rjajfij). 
uft+LDeoififi and «»^Q'i6«lii.J who were content- 
poraries probably lived in the 12th or 13th century 

Butnanuja — the greut Vaishnava Doctrinaire lived 
about the 1 1th century. Kuraanuja was fourth in the 
list of Acharyas commencing from Sri Nada Munigal. 
It was Nadu Munigal who collected and popularistd 
the works of Nammajvar. 

Kambar who lived in the 1 1th century composed 
&L-Q*tujii/B*$ before presenting for public criticism 
bis immortal Bamayanain. Pugaleudi — a contem- 
porary of Kambar has invoked ituwrshtuBi in hia 
Nalavenba. 

Tirumangaiyalvar — the ast of the twelve alvars — 
is believed to be a contonir jrary of Gnann Sambandar. 
Sambandar is proved by competent scholars to have 



lived between the 5 th and 7th eentu>ies. TimMangai- 
y»Ivar embodies ill his work H'+IM lines ;.>id plira'e* 
fro'n Xnmmalvai one ol which we nole below : — 

Si rin ^Ssiir'Siutww ulj QiJPrniO^r g£& eg &i; n: nQsm 

( 1 0- Qujla; it to, Qum t£) }, 

The six works of Tinimurigaiyalvar are said lo be 
the six Anga'< of the four works of Kiimrtialvar — the 
four Tamil Vtiishnava Vedas 

In the 4Sth stanza of <7t_C-f cuj i^S of Kambar we 
have " ^»4*@6i>io icmfBjiiQa.-wsr. u2uiu!i<iQriify.x<ui,$ae '' 
IF the tradition on which this line is based is truf, it is 
evident tint Numnial var belonged to the age of the 3rd 
Sangam and lived probably about the time of ^g*** 

<m€uii, 6toiran»r, find @«B3t- a*/7i_ j. Somo pHSSitgOS ID 

f&rVj&i'iLsQuiiij? seem tocloscdy resemble some passages 
in the III Book of p™)*®??*. We now refer only to 
one striking parallel. In -*su<r /tsujst^an we find 
" err a tuiQaap ■*«ff*t@a/»* evaifSar O<r<0!s> e ha &c" In 
the 45th ^qsjiuj^io*^? wo have " &e.teun 0*sr«ami 
Qn-Qstlilt—fm Sar Ofnartiffif u'*/ ^ &u." One need 
not read between the lines to note the 
parallel. 'Now arises a difficulty. ]Jid Nammalvar 
borrow such passages from Tiruvalluvar ? Th*-re 
can be no doubt that Kammalvar lived after Budda. 
Some of the master poets of the sangam age condes- 
cended to borrow passages from the great Kural. 
Excepting Tolkappiyarn, Kural appeals to be the old- 
est of ihe extant Tamil work". Xo scholar has yet 
discovered that Kural is indebted for its language to 
any other of the extant Tamil works. We are, there- 
fore, inclined to believe that Nammalvar borrowed 
such passages from Kural. In Nakkirar's commentary 
on ^jaapiLi^ffAuOwQ^-r t we find among the stanzas 
quired ,is illustrative examples, some ve ses eulogising 
us»<kafi — .mother name of Nammalvar. From all 
this it appears to us thnt Niimmalvar should Lave 
lived in the a/e of the third sunguin. 

We know that, some points in this article are liable 
to iiritate some of the l.igotted Vaishnavites of the 
Tamil country. We come forward only to invite 
friendly criticism, our sole object being the search 
after the age of Nammalvar in this article. We are 
prepared to uulearn and learn. 

T. C 
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Tbc lunik befoit! ii4 murks a ii iili |uu departure i ti the 
matter of I catmint ions from the S:i iiHkl it and it. will come 
Upon I in; public also as :l pleasant surprise. The depart- 
ment i«f knowledge mtw n|miiuil to our view is t lint of 
Mantra S;i stni, iihuiil. which absolutely little wan known; 
■■nil tin; si uilonl of oriental st ml ics was apt nunc to lunk 
upon il askance than with any favour. The book before 
u.H oii^lil to remove allduuhts ill >*.iii I (lie usefulness of such 
slutlv, ami its givat, importance. Tu the mystic Indian^ 
all knowledge mnl science was lucked up iii mantras, and 
the reason "ill nadily enough be perceived when ill 
fact his whole scheme of cosmology rust uioil the one 
primeval sound or mantra, namely Praiiava, This (irst 
Mantra or Mantra Rajah"" is of course I lie rauws of nil 
other mantras and except, ilie Puiiehakshara Mantra, no 
other Mnutra tun he eniencious wile** pronounced with 
the Prannva. These Mont os nix; the sounds, the mimes 
and the foims, and the symbols by which wo can 
possibly realise the iHtfnre of the supreme ; and they are, 
as such, she means nud not the end. The end also, is 
both in at i-iial and spiritual and iLonidi it is possible to 
iittuin hutli wealth and happiness hy mww of thehc. 
mantia practice*, the honk befoic us shows us that ho 
who chants this hymn without buying for any speeilic 
and selfish losuk alone, emi obtain Itruuma Juana and 
dot ot hers. There is also an iiulccedeiit condition ton 
person who aspires to mantrie pi act ices. Tlie worshippe 1 ' 
uiighl to he devout mid pure : and ihe secret cannot he 
imparled to u civile, u wicked man, nor sit any lime to one 
who is devoid of faith. People aic apt to foiget this 
essential i|iialitiiilnni, mul cii g: ivviiusty in thinking that 
their assumed piety and worship tun cover a multitude 

of Mil*. 

Of the various sets of mantras, those • ■ I Devi Or 1'a a. 
mcshwtiri arc considered (he most crlicaciniis in acquiring 
various SnlJhis, and Powo.s and Knowledge, ami this is 
So, heca use our highest ideal of Knowledge, and Love mid 
Power is centred iu the person of L ma. The collection 
of thousand names of lialitu or J'arameshwari forms a 
portion of 'he JJ ahmuuda Puranii, and the chief impoi. 
taure of the book before us is due to the invaluable 
commentary on Ihe thousand names hy llhaskarami a, a 
Mnharatta Itrahuiiu who seemed to have lived in H< uaies 
about 1 t>9 or 17) years ago. The commentator musi have 
been a very erudite Pandit, for he has exhibited in his 
commentary all the store of his knowledge deiived from 
the Veda*, and Upaniahads, and Irihasas and Puianas &c -. 
and the book is as such much more valuable to us for tracing 
the growth and history of Helicon from the earlier Vedic 

"With IWuuk»r»TRjii'»CummcMliiry, Tniiinluietl uilti Kiigiifli, by. 
H- Annul* KrUlina Snttri, Mulraa. llcsari Thorn |>*>» ftco 1809 



hooks to the later Puianas and Itihasas &c. And he 
quotations from the latter set of books are enormous, which 
will show that these books are not such trash ns are 
oidinailj supposed. In many of these mantin*. as 
explained by the commtotator, we can trace easily also 
the history of the religion nud the philosophy from the 
earliest times downwards, besides an uncommonly large 
slo. e of mystic knowledge connected with these mantras. 
The book lias also a special value to our readers as it. unfolds 
the nature of the Supreme almost od Siddhanla lines and 
the references to the Saiva sciiptnres and philosophy are 
fil?o very many. The Highest Ideal conceived of Latita 
in (his hook is as that of the Highest Power and Know- 
ledge and liove, and as the Supreme Consort of Supreme 
Siva and as one with Him and transcending by far 
far above the Trinity and Mnheshwai-a and Sadasiva 
and (hut iu as muoh'as this supreme Sakti permeates and 
illumines matter, She is also identified as one with 
Kundalini and Maya and Prakriti and as with Sri- 
kantacharya, who does lint even recognize any such 
distinction even in essence Ihis aspect of the Supreme 
Sakl. is also much more prominent. As such also, Sakti 
is spoken of as the night, and Siva as the day ; Sakti, as 
sound and Siva as meaning. The scheme of * lie 3f tat was 
is noticed here and the: e t and unless this is thoroughly 
grasped, the u-ferences to Nnda and 13iudu, Kmidaliui and 
Vidya and Sadasiva nnd Maheshwara Ac, will not ha 
intelligible. The book is absolutely indispensable to 
every student of Saiva Siddhanta and we give one or 
two extracts below, which will tend to illustrate the 
subject and its importance ivjore than any words of ours. 
We heartily eon^'iatulate Pandit H. Anantakiishna .Sastri 
who, IIioukIi not boasting oF the possession of g.eat literary- 
abilities is yet continuing to do quietly a lot of useful and 
important work. We should add that the book would gain 
greatly if an index is added. 

I. ttmil. M,.lhrr luttifil, 



"Thus by the first three names the Goddess is indicated 
as 'he err at or, prese: ver, and destroyer of the Universe ; by 
the next two names She is indicated as possessing two 
other functions, viz., annihilation and remauifestatioD 
which belong to no other deify, from the sixth name to 
the hist the same deity who possesses tlie.se five functions 
was deurihi.-d in different ways and is indicated by the 
rinio Lnlila which is her special name and belongs to no 
other deity. 

"Ijaliliimbika : Lalita aa well as Mother. Tlie nt?a; ing 
is ffiven in the Padma Pr. Transcending all worlds She 
sports (Lalate) hence she is called Lalitii." 'Worlds* 
means her surrounding lights o" deitieB. ' Transcending ' 
being above their abodes in he Bindu-place. 'Spoils' 
o Iii net b. illiantly. The wise ay, " The word Lalita iias 
eight meanings, \ix., brilliancy, manifestation, sweetness, 
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depth, fixity, energy, (,'rncc, mid generosity, (lice nre the 
eight, human qualities.' 1 Tlic Kfima Siistra j'"»ys, Lalita 
mentis erotic ai-finus rind also tendcitiess, as she has nil the 
above mentioned qualities, she is csil lfcl Lnlitfi. I* is said 
also, "Thou art rightly called Lai it" for thou bast nine 
divine attendants (in tlic Srichskta) find your how is made 
of sugarcane, you I arrows are flowers, and everything 
connected wiLb you is lovely (Lali(a)." The word Lalita 
«ccor-iliiig to Sabdilrnavn. means beautiful." 

!>0!>. The Union, etc, (Sivasaklyaikyariipini). 

llcr nature is the equal cssense of Siva and Sakti, The 
Vjyaviya S:im. says, " By the will of Siva, the Supreme 
Sakti becomes one with Ihc SivaTatva. Again she mani- 
fes's at the beginning of creation lihe oil from the oily 
grain, " Here ' Union ' means the supreme equality, the 
lieing absolutely without difference. TheSauraSam. says, 
"The Sakti which is separate from Brahman is not 
different fioin Brahman itself. Such being the ease it is 
only called Sakti (as separate) hy the ignorant. It is 
impossible to distinguish the difference, O wise one, 
between (he Sakli and the possessor iff Sakti." The Va. 
Kama. also. "As there is only one movement of air, only 
One Andhynna Pit ha, (in the world) and only one mani- 
fested l.'hit Sakli, also there is only one Union fof Siva and 
Sakti.)" 

Or, Siva, the Siva chakins, Sakti, the Sakti chakras, 
Aikya Unit,n, The Brahma. Pr. Says, " In the triangle 
Biodu must be nnited, the eight-angled one is to be united 
with the eight-petnled lotus , . He who kuows the 
necessary relation between lie paits belonging to Siva and 
the pf.rts belonging to Sakti in the Sriehakm is the real 
knowcr of the chakra.' 1 

Or this name menus the Hams:i mantra, for in this 
mantra is declared the L'nion of Siva and Sakti. The Su. 
Sam. (.4-7-2) " Sakti of ilini, (Siva) is said to be the end 
of the syllable S'a (i.e., Sa) and end of that (.i.e., Ha) is 
called Hija. The llija is the Vidjas'akti. That itself is 
Siva. Therefore this supreme mantra is said to signify 
Siva as well as Sakti.-' 

Or, Siva Sukti ihe five Saklis of Siva viz., Dhumavati. 
etc., and Aikya, their collective form which is Devi. The 
Virui.»ksha Panehiisika says, "Dliumiivati veils. Bhiisvati 
reveals, the Spaiub stimulates, the Vibhvi pervades, the 
Hlndosakti nourishes. The Dhumavati Sakti belongs to 
earth, Hlnda lo wuter, Bhiisvati to fire, Spanda to air, the 
Vihavi to ether, thus the world is pervaded by these."" 

:.3, The beneficial (Siv.). 

" Prom the root Fad, de -ire, Siva is demed,'' That is, 
she is the desire itself (I dick,-,) of the supreme Siva. 
For this energy is worshiped by Siva. The meaning of 
Siva is given in the Sai vigamas. "Who is as & witness to 



the mollifications (of the mind), who is before the arising 
of such modifications, who is in ihe modifications about to 
rise, who is the cause of sensation, who is the support of 
ail false and inert matter, who is ronsciensness itself who 
is beloved of all, who is bliss itself, who is the means of 
obtaining all, who is ecu nee (eel with nil, the Onmipiesent 
is called Siva. The self-shining, pure being who is devoid 
of the distinction of Jiva, Isa, etc., is Siva." 

Or as she does good (Siva), she is called Siva ; or that 
in wliich everything rests (Sete); or, who possesses 
excellent (Siva) qualities; or that which makes, calm 
fSamyati) ; as the Bhaiata says, " Because he fulfils all 
the actions (of men) intending their good (.Siva) he is 
knewn as Siva. O gods, the Danavas, and the Devas 
are I ho same to me; I do good (Siva) to all beings. Hence 
I am known as Sv:i." The Sruti (Sve. Up. 4-11) says 
" The one who i.s the origin (of all) dwells in every womb, 
in whom all this is involved." The Kaivalya Up, tays 
u three eyed, blue throated, and peaceful." All this has 
been brought together, by u= in the commentary on the 
Sivashtottarasata (a work enumerating one hundred and 
eight names of Siva), " By natural purity, by possess- 
ing stainless qualities, by superiority, by supporting the 
Universe, by conferring immortality (on worshippers), by 
the strength of Iuhchasakti, Paramasiva, thou art 
k>. own by the special name as S'iva in the scriptures;" 
or, she is identical with S'iva. The Ling.v Pr. says 
" As is S'iva, so is Devi, as is Devi, so is S'iva, hence, as 
the notions are the same Devi is called S'iva. In another 
place in the same hook, " In .e&lity theie is no difference 
between Uma and S'aukara ; the one lias assumed the 
two forms. There is no doubt in this. The Paraniatman 
is called S'iva as well as S'iva." The Siitasamhita (IV. 
13 — '2 to 41.) also says " best of twice born ones, she 
wb > has assumed the energising aspect of that Maya 
which is connected with one consciousness (chinniatra), 
who is intellect, without attributes, self-shining, unchange- 
able, supremo bliss, and the cause of the destruction of 
Samsitrn. She is S'iva, she is the supreme Devi, one 

with S'iva, and doer of good he who wo:sbips this 

S'ankari, the ocean of mercy, what does he not obtain by 
her grace V " Or Siva may mean the wife of Viyn, 
The Linga Pr. says '■ The great God linna, who pervades 
the whole universe, the supporter of all beings is called 
Vilyn, in his i^pect of wind God. His wife is called 
S'ivu and 'ns son Jlanojava." Again, " He who lias the 
crescnt moon as a crest is Vjyu and his wife is S'iva.', 
Iu the Viiyu Pr. also we read " Viyn is the fourth body of 
I's'fma and his wife is S'iva and his son is Manojava." 

Or, she who bestows Salvation is S'ivji. It is said in 
the Devi Pr. " S'iva is salvation z*,A she bestows salvation 
to Togins ; she works for good (S'ive) ; hence she it 
known hy men as S'iva ; " or men worship Devi to reach 
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S'iva, hence she ia S'lvi, Id the Agamas we read " As 
beat is to fi<e, as light to the Sao, and moonlight to the 
Mood, so is S'iv" to Siva," 

883. Sacritieer (Yajnmiiiiasvarftpini). 

One form of S'ivu is Dikshita (Sacrifice!-) and his spouse 
*H called Dikab 1 Mid the mother (if Santjnn, The Lingn 
and Viyu Prs. say, "The seventh terrible form is the 
form of the I3r»luuan!ts, the sacriticer and his v.ife is 
called Diksha, and his son Santuna," Of Suva's sight 
forms the last is sometimes called the sacrificer and 
sometimes Atman. This name in thfit case may be 
explained to .nean the both thus: — Yajamana, the sacriticer 
Sva, the sMf, ropa, both are her form?. The Lingft Pr. 
aays, " The five elements, moon. Sun, and Self, (atm^u) tbe 
best of Munis say, ure the eight, forms of the Lord of Devas. 
The eighth form of him is" wlf (atman) and also the sacri- 
fice!," 



William Marsden, however, in his Malay dictionary 
geems to hint that Ka/mr^'campbo; ' is derived f om Sans- 
k; it, for he .shewn the Hindi wind to he the older form, and 
indicates « difference in p onuiiciatmn between this wo;d 
and thut for chtilfc, besides treat ing them separately. 

In Malay, Eapur Bum* when used for camphor is mere- 
ly to distinguish it from Kapur ToMwri or camphor c\f 
Japan. 

If the Tamil Karpuram is proved to be borrowed, I 
should he much obliged if anybody would let me know 
the pure Tamil word for it. 



CORRESPONDENCE, 



8m, 

I should thank you very lunch if you would induce 
any of the Sanskrit scholars or pundits with whom yon are 
in touch, to he so good as to express in the Deepika their 
opinion as to the derivation of the Sanskrit word Karjnira 
(.camphor) which Colonel Yule and Prof. Sfceat think is not 
real Sanscrit but borrowed from Malay kapttr which means 
chalk as well as camphor. 

On rtference to the word "camphor" (which is closely con. 
nected with Karjiwa) in Dr. Ogilvie'a English Dictioiary, 
one finds that it is derived from knpnru the name of a tree 
in Borneo, from which the substance is said to be obtained. 
A pundit of this place told me that the root idea if the 
Sanscrit word is (snkka) 9nmi pfraju/ ' samardhya' or effi- 
cacy, on account of its medicinal and sacrificial uses and 
that the root is Kn'p; but Prof. Skeat disbelieves this 
account, and says in a private letter that this derivation is 
as imaginary as that of the Portuguese 'Vaandah' from a 
Sans, toot W<'.=to cover. 

Rev. Or. S. W. Howland formerly of Jaffna, bat now in 
America, derived the word Karpttra from Karuva or root 
Karp, the cinnamon, and ural— distillation, because the snb- 
atance is sometimes obtained by distiliHg cinnamon roots. 
Which of these accounts is correct I an. at a loss to 
understand, but I think it is highly improbable that to 
Malay almost all the Indian languages, which possess the 
word Karpura. with but very slight difference in fo «n or 
sound, should he indebted. If Sanskrit fails to account 
satisfactorily for its origin, it might be a Tamil word cog- 
nate with the Malay and might have been the original of 
the Sanskrit word. 
17 



Trincomali, Ceylon, ) 
May 17, 1899. j 



Faithfully yours, 
S. W. Coomaraswamy. 



[Wo ai'O sorry wc were not able to publish Mr. Coomarftswamy'B 
interesting communication earlier for want of spare. Wc elial! nend 
copies of this to some of the prominent Sanscrit scholars in India 
ami publish here any replies we may receive. — Ei).] 



REVIEWS. 



The BhtgaTad-Oita with Bamaroja's VisishtadTaita esmmen- 
tary Translated into English by a Goviudaefairya iie disciple 
sf Yogi S. Farthaaarathi Iyangar. Madras. 1B9B. 

Schopenhauer when speaking about the Vedanta means 
the interpretation of the Upanishnds by Sankara and in 
the European world it is Sankara's Abf-jlute Monism 
that is so often held up and admired, or meets with such 
unqualified condemnation as a godless and lawless religion 
(for religion it is in spite of its intellectuality) at the 
hands of Christian Missionaries. And welt it was that 
this system happened *o be so prominently before the eyea 
of tbe western world. For reaching its conclusions by 
a rigorous and unflinching lo™ic put in the clearest and 
the moat well-defined terms possible, it was well-fitted, 
notwithstanding its theological method, to appeal to the 
regnant intellect of the West, already familiar with tbe 
philosophies of Kant and Schopenhauer, which presented 
startling similarities in conclusions and modes of thought 
to the Vedanta. Only when such sympathetic hearing had 
been secured for one system, would >t have been possible 
to make known the infinite variety and wealth of the 
philosophical speculations ot India and to have their 
respective merits wdl apprecia'ed We most all feel 
glad that onr people begin to be alive to the necessity 
of spreading a knowledge of oar philosophies ««d that 
a great part of this work is hor.ie by native Indian schol- 
ars. On Sankaia's side we bave the magnificent 
Anandhasrama Series begun by the late Mr. M, C. Apte of 
Poonaand t'je Mysore Sanisk it Series under the guidance 
of Mr. Mabadeva Sastri. I is a great pleasure to us to 
note that tbe Ramanuja Sch ol which till now had loin 
dormant is now stirring itself and it is a pleasing feature 
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that the pioneer work in that may, Mr. Goviudncharya's 
Translation of the Gita Bnashya, should issue from South 
India, the country where Ramanuja was born end where 
all his activities lay. 

The dominant characteristic of Haraanoja's system is 
the importance attached to Bhakti, Devotion or Lovei 
as a means of obtaining final release and the prominence 
giv»n to Karma Toga. Smikara, on the other hand, 
places Jnana as the only requisite, all other ihings being 
only ancillary or leading up to it. To him Bhakti is only 
a means of purifying the Autahkarann, which will in the 
e tidleadnp to knowledge which alone will hiing about 
Moksha. Ramanuja does not attach this high signifi- 
cance to Jnana. He makes the path of discrimination 
only a way of attaining the highest Bhakti, which by itseh 1 
leads to true realisation., Or as Swapneswara says 
*' knowledge of his beauty causes affection for a young 
man in a girl's mind, but affection does not cause know- 
ledge; hence we conclude that knowledge is subsidiary" 1 
This doctrine of Bhakti has been a startling discovery for 
the Christians and the theory was at once started that h-Te 
•was one of the manifest proofs of Christian influence. 
There are some even now who take a sort of middle coursei 
saying that it cannot be quite settled whether there really 
was Christian inflne* ce in this conception and that like 
so many other things it may be a product of the Hindu 
mind. The difficulty in the way of their accepting that 
the conception was a purely native one is that in the 
older literature we meet with the word S'raddliS, and not 
with Bhakti. We can see how this position even is 
untenable when we find the word Bhakti used not only 
in the Bhagivata, but also in the Gita and towards the 
close tJ the Swetasvatara Upanishad with the same 
meaning, If we take the Gita as ante i-ior to the Christian 
era, for which we h we atriple reasons- and when we 
also find the same idea ir. the older Upacishads but only 
under the name S'raddhn, we cannot hesitate to say that 
Christianity can have had nothing to do with it. In tlie 
Sandilya Sutraa also, that book about which we cannot 
gay by whom it was written, when, o. where, we find the 
same doctrine most emphatically laid down. This book 
ia a cariosity in h way. While at one with Ramanuja in 
accepting this doctrine, 9 it totally differs from him in 
rejecting the multiplicity of souls ; and differs from San- 
kara in defining Mayt. as " the Divine power of the Lord, 
called Maya jn account of the marvel lonsness of its effects, 
notfrom their unreality." Its doctrine is that the apparent 
diversity presenting itself to consciousness, really belong! 
to the Antahkarana as the d ; sguiser and is produced by 
i t in ton seal, realisation co nsisting in the destruction of 
l Bwapneswan'a oommeoUr on the Sandilya SatraaSntra. 13. 
1 8eo Telangf*. Gita. Socr«I B ok» of the Ea>t. iDtrodncttea. p. 8. 
■ Tide Bntra 94. 



the Antabkarana which thus veils the unity of the 
Brahman. But all the same it also accepts the Nihjatva 
or reality of Achit, thus t.lie two realities being Oliit, the 
Brahman, Rnd Achit, the unintelligent or matter. This 
doctrine seems to stand midway between Sankara ao.fi 
RamanuJH, and when we consider that curiously enough 
it is often quoted by Ramannja's followers, we come to see 
that it may he anterior in time to Ramanuja and that the 
doctiiue of Bhakti has had a continuous history. It ia 
also extremely interesting to note that while Ramanuja 
was preaching in dry metaphysical language the doctrine 
of absolute devotion to God, at the same time in 
some far-off cloister in the West, a monk wrote the 
Imitation of Christ, the chronicle of a hidden, solitary 
anguish, devotion and success, which was to lie the 
consolation of many a suffering soul, soothing it like a 
strain of solemn music heard at midnight. Here is the 
contrast between the Hindu and the Christian spirit, the 
one expressing its deepest convictions and emotions in 
hard dialectic language, intended to pound down opponents, 
while the other pours forth its sufferings, sorrows, and 
failures to its Divine Master and surrende: s its whole 
being iuto His hands, " to be led whithersoever He liketh." 

But we move in a far higher region than in either of 
the above when we read the Tamil Tim Mnrni. Here we 
find a splendid galaxy of poets, rivalling in beauty of 
expression the finest religious poets of Europe, but over- 
topping thsm in the vigour and depth of their philosophy, 
now surging forth in one great outpouring of their love, 
now pleading iti tender tones to- its- Lo^d its inability to 
reach to Him without His pitying help. It is indeed a 
strange fact that Ramannja's followers, in spite of this 
doctrine of overflowing Love to God, hare not produced 
any poetry at all comparable to that of the Saiva Siddhan* 
tis ; iS becomes stranger still when we remember that both 
were essentially Dravidian systems catholic enough to 
include men of all castes and professions among their 
saints. To this, J think, we may attribute the strong 
vitality of the Saivite system. It has produced and is 
producing many a famous sanyaai whose works have become 
household wonJs among all classes, and thus exert their 
influence even in the smallest acts of life. It is not the 
Piabhandharn, butTbayumanavar with whose words every 
musician finishes his songs. 

Both systems pliee Bhakti higher than Jnana. Jnana 
may irdeed telease the soul from the bondage of the 
material world and enable it to realise its own natuie, but 
it ia only the highest Devotion, the entire throwing 
oneself into the hands of the Lord that will make Him 
take it np in tender pity and merge it in Him. In both we 
meet with the infinitude of Atmaa, the eternal existence 
and reality of both At rasa and Maya (by which is 
meant the objective and material side of the universe), 
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(arming as it were the vesture, attribute (Vineshana) of 
Isvara, or o' the Sivani, as the SaiviteB would have it. 
Though at one in postulating the reality of the Ptidnrthi'- 
tritaya, the Saiva system differs from Raroannjas in 
bringing in another factor, the Anava Mala (the Primitive 
ignorance or imperfection of the soul) and making it 
together with Maya and Karma, the Bandha or the 
fetters of the soul, If we ask the ttamanujas why 
there should be ignorance, they say because the soul is 
joined to Maya (or matter as we rony roughly call it) in 
order to wipe out its Kanna, But then comes the 
further question why there should be any Karma at all, 
since, Karma being only the law of cause and iffecr, ib 
must be eternal before and after, ami thus no room at all 
will ie luft for Muksha. Here the Saivitc shows himself 
more philosophic and says that the soul was eternally 
coexisting with Anava Mala, the primitive imperfection 
which prevented it from cognising, and it was out of 
pity for its condition that the Lord induced Karma and 
the evolution of Maya in order that that intense darkness 
might be lightened a little ; and when the soul has been 
purified by enjoying the fruits of Karma, He oat of 
infinite grace removes the iernain : ng Mala from it and 
takes it into Him. The Saivite will feel it a sacrilege to 
say, as Ramanujn does, that He induced all the mar- 
vellous manifold effects of Maya solely out of pastime. 
A pastime this to involve countless souls in unspeakable 
misery ! Better far the primitive ignorance and inertness 
compared with this " manifestation out of mercy." Again 
Bamanuja in his "prastavana" to his Bh ashy a on the 
Gita speaks of the "auspicious qualities, the trauscen. 
dent ornaments, and the countless illuminated angels 
■inging hallelujahs around him," Sankaru or ihe Saivite 
will never dare to use this material language about God 
even though ailegOl ically. To them He is iniceessihle to 
human thoughts and words and they would not ever use 
words that would convey any material ininjje. In this 
and in the postulating of the Bhedabheda le'ation, the 
superior philosophic spirit of the Saivite is evident. 

Such points as these we expected to he treated of fnlly 
try Mr. Go vindachary a, but unfortunately it is this very 
thing which is omitted in his book. It is a mere literal 
translation of Ramanuja's words. It is only the compa- 
rative study of doctrines and the hirtcry of their o.igin 
and development and the influence of one upon the other 
which is of any value. Any amount of translation can be 
done but the really difficult part of the work is this. Too 
often in Inflia authors who begin with such a programme 
-end with the translation only. We hope that Mr, Govinda- 
chai-ya's work will not meet with the same fate, Mr. llaha- 
de*a Bastri also promised to trace out the history of the 
later Vedanta in the preface to bis translation of Sankara's 



Bhnshya on the Gita, but so far as known, the promise is 

yet to be fulfilled. 

It is ev'dent at the first glance that a great amount of 
thought and labour has been spent by the translator on his 
work. The translation is fairly accurate and readable. 
But we are sorry to find a good many instances of inelegan- 
cies of language, sometimes of positively bad English, scat- 
tered through the wo.-k. A certain air of pedantry is given 
to the book by what strikes one as the studied nse of un- 
usual or high-sounding words for ordinary simple ones. 
Theocracy, psychocracy, in the sense of commuuion with 
God and the soul respectively, and theophilosophy ore 
specially prominent. Dementation we have seen nsed for 
the state of 6heer lunacy, bur, never for loss of memory. 
It is needless to multiply instances ; the reader who turns 
up any pa^e casually will meet with one. It is sometimes 
so provoking, as to make us think that our translator has 
made a good but not a judicious use of Roget's Thesau- 
rus. We hope Mr, Govindacharya will, in a second edition 
which we sincerely wish his book will soon reach, correct 
these errors. It is from no wish to detiact from his merit 
that we speak thus openly. Our only wish is that a valu- 
able and conscientious piece of work should he perfect in 
all ways. 

One other important thing has been omitted. T7e do not 
get a hint even with what critical apparatus our friend 
has worked. As far as we know there is no .eliable edi- 
tion of the Bhashya yet published. Under these circum* 
stances ft is of the utmost importance to get really good 
readings. We hope this defrct will be supplied in hia 
promised second volume. 4 One little thing we would 
ask onr friend to do ; it is to take away all the verse trans- 
lations of Yamuuacharya's slokas, summing np in one 
couplet, the subject-matter of evry Ad by ay a, and to put 
plain prose in their place. They sound very like doggrel 
and very much mar the beauty and dignity |of the Gita. 

Enongh of this unpleasant task of fault-finding. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Govindacharya on the exceedingly good and 
accurate translation he has produced of this important 
work. The footnotes especially are a model of their kind, 
evincing a great amount of thought, and with their aid, 
the reader can have no difficulty in reading Ramanuja in 
the original. We hope our friend will continue his labours 
in this field and prodjee translation, of the important 
philosophical works of this school yet remaini-ig unpub- 
lished. 

M. W. 



* As an instp nee we may tak< X II, 12, the interpretation* 
thereon by Sackara and Bamanuja) iing sn diametrically opposed 
an to suggest that there most be w» le vuriaiion in the tort. Hjra 
a really good critical apparatus would bare been of immense Tatae*. 
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Viaor Upuushads, Vol. II- The VedanU doctrine of Sri 
Btfl tar wamyis oy A. HaheieT* Sastrl, B A — Thompson & Co.- 
Mair*s, 1699. 

In this nent little volume are compri ed English transla- 
tions of S:iiikarach;irya's Daks1iiil?mni ti Stotra, the Minli- 
s"lh<a (tbe Vartika on it by Sureswara) Sureswaru's Pra- 
navn Vartika, and ±Ue Dakshinamurti Upanishad, It also 
includes the Sanskrit texts of the Stotra and the Upaui. 
ihad. The translation is beautifully done into good and 
readable Knglish without in any way losing sight of accu- 
racy. The book is prefaced with a good introduction 
giving an account of all the systems of philosophy referred 
to by Sureswara in his Vartika and following every sloka 
is a lucid explanation of any difficulties that may occur. 
With these aids one may very well dispense with the read- 
ing of the tevt itself. But we cannot commend the printing 
of the Sanskrit texts. The signs for the long and the 
short i are so indiscriminately used for both the sonads 
that the reader lias to stumble twice at least in every line. 

We cannot very well see bow Saukata's Dakshinamurti 
Stotra and the Pranava Vartika come to be inlnded 
among the minor Upanishads, unless we accept the opini- 
ons of Max Muller that most of the smaller Upauiehads 
were composed by Cauda pad a, Sankara and other recent 
philosophers '. Weber also mentions that two Upani- 
shads, Tripuri and A'ptavajrasuchi, 2 were composed by 
Sankara and quotes Rajendra Lai Mitra to support him ; 
and we know how the Allopaniahad was composed at 
Akbar's instance to embody his new creed. But we cannot 
on that account put all except the thirteen or fourteen 
generally quoted by Sankara as modern. We have yet to 
acquire sa'er ctiterions than the sectarianism of the Upa- 
nishads to judge their dates by. But if it is true that what 
Mahidhara fl issaid to maintain, viz., that some parti of the 
Brihad Aranyaka ./ere meant as attacks on the Buddhists, 
is based on fact, the Upanishads come alarmingly near to 
ns. We wish that Mr. Sastriar who is so well fitted for 
it by his scholarship will sooner or later enter into this 
question, and treat it with the fulness and thoroughness it 
deserves. But apart from any such scientific value, these 
translations will be of great use to those who are devotion- 
ally minded as exhibiting what is called the "practical'' 
side of the Vedanta. 

Sureswara, as t' e translator hi.nself tells us, was a con- 
temporary of Sankara, whose chief aim in his journey 
north was tbe conversion to his philosophy of this famous 
Mimmnsaka. His Vartiksis on Sankara's Bhashyas on the 
Brihadatanyaka and the T a ittiariya Upanishads, together 
with his Naishkarmasid Jhi are monumental works and 
referred to with great res eH by tbe later Vedantins. We 

1 Max Mailer, Ancient Btt.it krit Literature, p. 327. 

2 Weber Indian Literature, p. 161. 

3 Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 318, 



are glad to see that a translation of his Vaitika ou the 
latter Upanishad together with Vidyaranya's Tika on the 
same is announced to be begun by Mr. Sastri. We hope 
he will also give us in due time a translation of the collo- 
aal Vartika on the Brihad Atanyaka. 

M. N 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



Canon Wilheifbrce's denunciations of Prof. Huxley in the 
sixties after damping for a while tbe interests of Evo- 
lutionists paved the way only for more rigorous and 
treijchant combats between the theologian and the man of 
science. And the hold of Darwinism on the popular mind 
at the present day needs no better illustration than the 
attempt of the clergy of late to interpret the Bible as con- 
sistent with the doctrine of Evolution. The leader of 
German zoologists, Prof. Haeckel, in the fourth internation- 
al Congress of Zoology held at Cambridge on August 26, 
18&8, thus snms up the attitude of the world of science 
towards the descent of man. 



"If we look at the results of modern anthropogeny from 
the highest point of view, and compare all its empirical 
arguments, we are justified in affirming that tlte descent of 
man from an extinct tertiary series of primates is not a vague 
hypothesis, but an historical fact" . Bu,t even in our own day, 
the republic of science has its inconsolable malcontents, 
although they are dwindling down year by year to a right- 
ly deserved minimum. Vircbows and St. George Mivatta 
are not yet extinguished. 

O" those whose conceptions of religion. are coloured com- 
pletely by the creed of science, Dr. Paul Cams, of the MonUt 
is a staunch defender. He writes in reply to Mr. Amos 
Waters — '* There is nothing incomprehensible in infinitude : 
but we cannot apprehend infinite apace. In other words 
it is impossible to make anything infinite (,i. e., infinite' 
space or eternity, i. e., infinite time) an object of immedi- 
ate apperception to perceive it by the senses ; bat we can 
understand it to perfection and there is nothing mysterious 
about it. Thai, we cannot apprehend any infinitude is as 
much a matter of course as that iu counting we can 
never count up to infinity, or that we cannot bodily he in 
several places at the same time. It is a physical impossi- 
bility but there is nothing mysterious about it : Nothing-' 
that might cause ns to turn an agnostic. 
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THK VEDA'NTA SUTKAS WITH S'RI'KANTHA 
BHA'SHYA 



{To be continued form paye 8S ) 
{Pit ri-njiakiha):— When departing from the bjdy, 
the jiva does not carry witli him any subtle clnments 
of matter which : may form the seeds of the future 
body, inasmuch as all the trouble goe* in vain, the 
elements of roat'er being easily found everywhere. 

(SiddhAnta): — As Against the foregoing we hold 
as follows : That the jivn leaves this world embraced 
fay the subtle elements of matter wheieby tc obtain 
another body is ihawn by the question and the 
answer occurring in the Panchigni-^-idyii, the con- 
templation of tbe five fires. — How ? — 'l"here the qu ^stion 
*a», " Dj you k dot bow in the fifth oblation, the 
w&ters oojoe to he apokea of aaiPurasfaa?" Xlw 
answer was, " Thus verily in the fifth ublation the 
waters come to be spoken of as Purnsha." Their 
meaning inay be briefly explained thus : the jiva 
dwelling in the body of a brahmana or the like 
ss 



offers oblations and does other act". Leaving this 
body with a view fi enjoy their fruits, he departs, 
embraced by the subtle element of water combined 
with other elements existing in the present body, and 
reaches heaven represented as a fire. Embraced by 
the same waters whi^h become transformed into a 
body full of nectar, he becomes subservient to the 
Gods (Devas*, and in thur company he enjoys 
the peculiar pleasures of tbe region. With the 
residual K-Lrma which will gve him the body of a 
brahmana or the like, he again comes to this world to 
dc work 5 , and embraced by the same waters he 
reaches the clouds which ate represented as a fire. 
Then, with the rain drops, he descends to the earth 
also represented a* a fire. Thence, with paddy «d 
other grains, attaining the form of food, ho rescues 
the body of a man wbo is represented as another fire. 
Then, embraced by the saaie waters converted into 
tbe semen in. man, he reaches « woman represented as 
yet another fire. 'Embraced b> the waters converted 
there into a b- dy whioh mav be called a human being, 
he is born with the body ot a brihmana or the like 
according to karma. All *} is will become clear later 
on. Wherefore when jivi has to attain to the rext 
body, he goes embraced by ihe subtle elements. 
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(Water includes otter elements) becanse of the triple 

character (of everything), (bnt they ire referred 
to by water) because oflts predominance. (Hi. 12) 

Everything is of a threefold nature, because every- 
thing was tripled ; and therefore it is only water com- 
bined with other elements that is referred to by the 
word " waters." They are so designated because of 
the predominance of water among them. There is, 
therefore, nothing wrong in speaking of water alone 
in the passage '* In the fifth oblation, waters come to 
be spoken of as man.* 

And became of the departure of the senses. (11 1, i- 3) 

" When prfcna departs, all the senses depart after 
it."t This passage speaks of the departure of the 
senses along with the jiva, and we are therefore to 
understand that the body also, which is the seat of 
the sense-organs, departs. Wherefore, when the jira 
departs, he is certainly embraced by the body of ihe 
body of the subtle elements. 

The Sutrakfira raises an objection and answers : 

(If yra eay'that it Is not so) Because of the S'roti speaking 

if thej u going to agni sod so on, (we say) no, 

became it is a figurative langnage(in i-4). 

{Ob jet lion)-.— The S'ruti says: 

"Whe the speech of this dying man goes to Agni, 
his vital breath goes to the air, the eye to the sun,' J 
and so on. 

In this passage the S'ruti speaks of the senses going 
to Agni and so on. Therefore the senses do not go 
with the jlva. 

(hnsreer): — No, because of the words ' speech ' and 
the like betog figuratively applied :o the Gods who 
identify themselves with the sense of speech &c. 
They are indeed spoken of along with the hair &c, 
which do not certainly go to the Gods who identify 
themselves with them. The S'ruti says. '■ The small 
hairs go to the plants the big hairs to the trees." 

(If yen object U thls)beuue of the absence of their men- 
tion la the tort, ( we answer) no, for they alone 
(an referred to) as may be explained.. (HI. 14). 

{Objection) : — Id the first, i. e.. when speakng of the 

first fire, namely, the region of heaven, waters are not 

mentioned and therefore they do not depart. There 

the S'ruti saye " In this fire, the gods pour the oblation 

of faith,"!! speaks oily of faith (S'raddha) . 

• CtahO. M ~~~ 

t Bri. e-4-1 
J Bri. 6-1-13. 
I Ibid. 

H cbU. 6-4. 



[Answer): — No; it is only waters that are spok«n 
of as 'faith.' Why? For, what folMvs can be 
explained only when the oblation of S'raddha means 
that of waters And the word 'faiths tuay be used 
to denote waters, because the fa' rati says '' iaitb, 
verily, is the waters."* ' 

The Sutrakiira again raises tin objection and 
answers : 

(If yen say that Jlva is not meant) because he is not 

mentioned, (we say) no, beeause of the doers of 
sacrificial rites and the like being referred tq- (Ml. i 6 ) 

(Object ion):— Here, in the question and in the 
answer, waters alone are mentioned, not the jiva 
embraced by them. 

{Answer): — No, for, in the sequel the S'ruti says: 
" But they who living in a village practise (a life of) 
f-acrince?, works of public utility and alms, they go 
to the smoke, from smoke to night, from night to the 
dark half of the moon, from the dark half of the 
moon to tho six months when the run goes to the 
south. But they d<» not reach the year. Fiomthe 
months they go to the world of the fathers, from the 
world of the fathers to the ether, from the ether to 
the inoon. That is Soma, the King. Here they are 
loved (eaten) by the Devas, yea, the Devaa love (eat) 
them. Having dwelt there till their (goodj works are 
consumed, they return again that way as they came, 
to the ether, from the ether to the air. Theu the 
sacrifices, having become air, becomes smoke, having 
become smoke, lie becomes mist, having become mist 
he becomes a cloud, having become a cloud, he rains 
down. Then he is born ns rice and corn, herbs and 
trees, sesamum and beans. From thence the escape 
is be-set with most difficulties. For whoever the 
persons may be that eat the food and beget f.ffspring;, 
he henceforth becomes like unto them "+ 

This passage speaks of the performers of sacrifices 
whoenjoy the fruits of their good Karma in heaven with 
tho body of nectar here spoken of as the King Soma, 
and who, on th« exhaustion of their good Karma, 
again come here jind enter into the womb ; and the 
same individual's are again referred to as king Soma, 
in the following passage. 

"On that alter the Devaa offer the S'raddha 
libation. From that oblation rises Soma, the King/'J 

Therefore, even in the question and the answer, it 
is found that it is ji*?a, embraced by waters and 



* TsUt. Br»b. 
t Chh». 5-10. 
% Ibid. 6-4, 
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having- those wnteisfor his body, that is spoken of 
as waters. 'Hence do contradiction. 

It It only a flgore of ipeoeh, teeww of hii Igneraneo of 
Atataj ao indeed the Sruti shows (in 1-7)- 

{Objection): — The water cannot stand for jtva, 
because it is spoken of as being eaten by the Devas 
when it attains to the state of Soma, the king*, in the 
words, " Thnt is Soma, the King. Here they are 
eaten by the Devas, yes the Devas eat them."* 

(Ansiver). — It is only by a figure of speech that 
they ate saitl to be eaten ; i.nd it simply means that 
they, as no,t knowing Atman, are mere instruments 
of enjoyment fov the Devas- Accordingly, indeed, 
doe3 the S'ruti declare that those who do not know 
Atman ;ire like cattle -were instruments of enjoyment 
for the Devas, in the words "Like an anim;il, he 
is to the Devas. "t It should therefore be uuderstood 
that as the knower* of A'tmau are the instruments of 
Parame'svara, so are those who are ignorant of Atman 
the instruments of the Devas. It may thus be con- 
cluded that when jiva departs from here to take 
another body, he goes there embraced by subtle 
elements. 



Adhlkarana 2. 

On tie exhaustion cf works (the soul retnraa) with a residnal 
karma— »s the Srati and the Bmritl says,-- as he had gene 

and otherwise. (III. i-B). 
Iu the preceding section, it has been shown how 
Jiva is endued with a body of subtle elements of 
matter, when he goes to svarga and other regions and 
there enjoys fruits consonant with his own karma in 
the body of a Deva and so on. Now, then, a doubt 
arises as to whether, when that jiva descends to this 
world again after enjoyment, he is accompanied with 
■»ny residual portion of karma, or he returns to the 
earth after having enjoyed the whole of his karma 

(PartapaJcska ':) — Now it is bat proper to maintain 
that the sonl descends to this world from svarga with- 
out anus'aya, without any residual karma at all. 
Anus'aya me»ns residual karma, so called because it 
remains (s'ete) with (onu) jiva. w o residual karma 
can exist io him who descends from svarga, the fruits 
of that karma having been enjoyed in svarga. Ac- 
cordingly on this subject the sruti says : •* Having 
dwelt there till their karma (gampala) is consumed, 
they return again that way as they came"J Hero 
mmpata means the aggregate karma. They remain 

• Chhi. 6-10. 
t Bri 3-4-10- 
X Chhi up. 6-10-5. 



there in avurga till their whole karma is exhausted. 
Wherefore, after enjoying all the fruits of their karmu, 
the jiva descends from svarga without any karma at 

all. 

(Siddhada :) — When, on the exhaustion of good 
works, tho jiva descends again to this world, ho 
comes accompanied with a residual Karma. — Where 
is it so said? — Of course, in the s'rnti and iu the Smriti 
The S'rnti says i 

" Those whose conduct has been good, will 
quickly attain some good birth, the birth of a 
Brabmana, or a Kshatriya, or a Vais'ya. Hut those 
whe-e conduct has been evil will quickly attain a>n 
evil birth, the birth of a dog, or a hog, or a cbandala."* 

The Smriti says " they are born so and so by good 
karma." Otherwise, there can be no enjoyment of 
pleasure and pain for an infant just born, in the 
absence of Dlinrrua and Adharma, etc. Therefore, 
when returning the way he went up and otherwise also, 
the soul is certainly accompanied with a residu.il 
karma. To explain : on his return he descends to 
the akas'n on his way to the air, and so far follows 
the way lie went up ; but he does not pasr through 
the region of the Pitris and so on, aud so far the order 
of ascent is violated. 

Again tho Siitiakara mises an objection and refutro 
it first according to another's view 

If yen say (that the existence of residtal Kara* cannot be 

proved) testate of the word ' conduct/ Zaniiaajlal 

replies that the word Indirectly points to It(iir. 1-6.; 

(Objection :) — It is the word ' conduct {charana) ' 

■which occurs in the Sruti quoted above. That does 

not prove the existence of residual karma. The word 

'charana' denotes the moral conduct spoken of in the 

Smritis. 

(Atisver -.} — No. Here, the word 'conduct (charana), 
stands iudeel for residual karmn (aaus'aya), inas- 
much as the hitter alone can produce happiness a>id 
the like. 

If yon say that cendnet would (than) bo of no oat, (wo say) 
no beeaue the other standi In nosa of It (in. L W) 
(Objection -.) — If so, the moral conduct inculcated 
in the religious institutes (Smritis) would be or no 
pirpose and therefore taught in vain. 

(Answer :) — No, merely because all good work 

stands in need of it, as said n the scriptural paaugee 

like the following " Wl oao is without 8aodhy& 

(morning and evening devotion); is impure, and, sta 

* Ibid 6-10-7. ~~ 
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such, is unfit for nil works, whatever other work he 
Joes, he attains not its fruit." Sucli is the view of 
KirshnAjini, 

But Badari hells that the word means feed deed and evil 
deeds. (111.111) 
But Badari maintains that the word ' conduct 
(eharana)' in the Sruti quoted above denotes the good 
and evil deeds themselves, as the common usage 
shows. This is also the view of the Sutrakira. If 
Bidari holds that the void 'conduct' denotes the 
good and evil deeds primarily, but not by a mero 
figure, then it is tantamount to his admitting that 
karma (work), to be effective, stands in need of moral 
conduct inculcated in the smriti. 

Wherefore it may be concluded that, when jiva 
descends from svarg.i, he comes accompanied with the 
residual traces of good and evil works lie had done. 



Adhlkarana 3. 

It is declared even for those who have dene no works of ntility 
and the like. (in. i-13). 

Here" a doubt arises »s to whether, just as those 
who do works of public utility and sacrificial acts go 
to the moon, others also go to the moon or not, 

( Piirvapiksha :) — Certainly, even those who have not 
done any acts of public utility or sacrificial acts 
go to the moon. Tho Sruti declares that all alike go 
to the moon in the words " Whoever depart from this 
world, all pi them go to the moon."* 

No doubt the sinners have' no enjoyment there; 
still, it must be admitted that they do go tdthe svarga, 
so that the fifth o.lalion' is accomplished and the body 
formed which is assumed on return to the earth. It 
therefore stands to reason that even those who have 
not done acts of public utility and sacrificial acts go to 
the moon. 

(Stddhdnta :} — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : 

But ethers ascend and descend by experiencing in Samyamana, 

as the Sruti shows their passages. (Ill 1-13). 
Those who have done no acts of public utility and 
Si.cificta] Pets or the liLe do not go to the moorj. On 
the other hand they enjoy the fruits of their karma in 
the world of Yama and then return to earth. Such 
only are their ascent and descent as declared in the 
Sroti. '• The son of Vivisvat is the, goal of the born 
creataren,"t 



* KttOShiUk^UjianiBbad 1-2. 
i TaiUiriya.-Aranyaka*-!. 



One goes to svargii to enjoy, but not to make tip the 
fifth oblation, because in the case of Drona and the 
)'ke, the principle of five oblations fails, the oblation 
of woman being absent. Wherefore i* is but right to 
maintain that sinners go to the world of Yama. 
And the Smriti says se (III. 1-14). 

This thing is declared in the smriti as follows : 
"Ail these, Lord, verily come under the control of 
Yama."* 

And also seven (narakas). \III. i-15) 

The Smriti speaks of sinners going to the seven 
great hells (narakas) such as Raurava. 

And because of his influence even there, there is no contradiction 

(III. i-16)- 

Even there in the hells which are ruled by Chitra- 

gupta and others, Yama their leader is active by way 
of guiding them. It does not therefore contradict the 
statement that they are under the control of Yama. 
Tidy a' and Karma being verily the things spoken of (in. i- 17.) 
One goes to Brahman or to the moon )or the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of Vidya (Upasana) and Karma 
respectively- It is Vidya and Karma that are spoken 
of as leading to Brahman and to the moon in the 
following passage i 

'■ Those who know this, and those who in the foreat 
follow faith and austerities go to light But 

they who living in a village prnctise- sacrifices, 
works of public ulility and alms, they go to the 

smoke, "t 

Wherefore it can never be made out that sinners. go 
to them. 

(There is no necessity for going to.svarga) in the third, became 
of the s'tntl so declaring, (ill 1 180 

Neither can it be maintained that even the sinners 

must go to .?■ arga, on the ground that even in their 

case the body can be formed only on passing through 

five oblations. For the s'ruti expressly declares that 

they do Dot go to svarga, in the following words : 

" On neither of these two ways those small creatures 

(flies, worms, etc ,,\ are continually returning of 

whom it mav be said, Live and die. Their'i is a 

third plact. Therefore that world never becomes 

Zttll "% 

The " third place " means men of sinful deeds 
Wherefore sinners do not go. to heaven. 

A. Maha'dbva 6a sib y, b.a. 

{To be continued.) 

• Vitthnupunuia. 
tChhandopya UpaniiihBd 6-10. 
% Ihid. 
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SIVAGNANA SIDDH1AR 

or 

AROL NANTHI SIVA CHARIAR, 



SUPAKSHAM,— SUTRA ] 
Adlkarana.— 3 

[Continued from page 03.) 

60. If it be asked how th* gods Brahma and the 
rest are also Forms of Hara, it is so, because it is by 
the Power of His Sakti that these L'ods perform tbeir 
functions. The objection that if these gods perform 
these functions, no other God as Hara is necessary 
is met by the fact thafthese Gods can only perform 
one and only function each. 

Note :— The power of these Gods is confined to in J by the 
respective Material plants in which they exercise these function. 
Gods ' Brahms, and Vishnu, cannot rise above the Prakrifi plane 
of the Universe, Budra and Maheawnra above the Asuddha mays, 
plane and so on. Bo that, an All-acer nud All-worker is essentially 
necessary. 

61. The Sukti is not many but only one. It ap- 
pears as Various by ila manifestation in various 
functions. Just as the one Supreme Law and Power 
vested in the person of our August Sovereign appears 
as various when execated by Her Majesty's ministers 
of state, Hara actuates all Gods» and grants boons 
and salvation nccording to His own Supreme W^ill. 

Mot* : — One minister of State works for peace, another for war. 
One Educates another Pnmsb.ee. One is engaged in collecting 
Revenue, another i n spending. One attends to Borne affairs and 
another to Foreign affairs. And all these derive pr.wer from one 
and the same Bource, The commentators mention the incidents 
of the Daksha'a Sacrifice, llarkandeya'a salvation, the churning 
of the Ocean etc., as illustrating that none of tbe Lower Gods 
can act independently of the sweet will of the Supreme Paramasiva, 

■02. *&£?** *><ir Qe/'Sfi^aSp pss>^di*v* $jnmt&9(§ii r 

«s>»£)tf(S uiaipSds ^t^i^ u)0sSSab BSf»iiL>Qu.'»i 

[aivir 

62. The form of this Sakti is P'lre Intelligence 
If asked whether Supreme Will and Pow3r ar« also 
found in this Supreme Intelligence, yes. Wherever 
"there is intelligence there i* will and power. As Buch 
tbe Power and Will will be manifested alio by the 
Supreme Chit Sakti. 

Hets. — The saying " Knowledge ia Power" explains the statement 
above. The phra'ee /eci!«, >*;»>]• that cannot be obstructed 
or Bidden applied to the Snpreme Intelligence, have to be remem- 
bered particularly. The Siddbanta does not contemplate any 



power or Ii telligenec which ran even temporarily undergo obscu- 
ration or change or become inipnre. In the presence of this Su- 
preme Bat ^bit, there can be no darkness, no ignorance and no 
sorrow at any time. Darkness, ignorance and sorrow cannot be 
postulated by Attributing i ny veiling or obscuration to this Su- 
preme light. The Supreme light unlike the Earthly suns, shi-es 
everywhere and at all times aud in all splcndcur, undiminished and 
onobscured, though the poor mortals as we are cannot and will not 
perceive this light, owing tn the veil or covering over our eyes (and 
not over God, mind), just as the blind man fails to perceive light 
on even a bright noon day. The little covering is over the blind 
man's little nan's little eyes and not over the sun, (try t~> compare 
the dimensions of man's eye and that of the sun), though the poet 
sings that even a small umbrella, can hide the sun. The poet furgeta 
tbftt it ib not the great ami, the umbrella hides but his little head. 
There are many similar fallacies in popular speech, and this one 
particular fallacy is a fruitful source of error. 

63. This one Parasakti becomes three as Ichcha, 
Gnana and Kriya SaVtis. Ichcha Sakti may be defin- 
ed as the Supreme Love, desiring the welfare of all 
living creatures. As Gnana £akti, God knows »ll p 
and the wants of each and every one, and grants their 
deserts. By His Gracious Kriya Sakti, the Lord cieates 
all these worlds. 

Wots — At the sight of the jiras weltering in siu and suffering, 
God's Love ia excited, and He n-UU to save the soulu, ..nd intelli- 
gently sets ahont adjusting mean' to thin end, and the special 
means adopted for their salvation is by creating th<\ge worlds for 
gaining experience and wisdom. At page 9S of this volume is □ noted 
a verse from Muhabarat showing tbe worlds are created for the en 
joyment of jira, for his eating tbe fruit* of Karma ; and tbe follow- 
ing line from Emerson shows also what tho best Christian opinion 
ia. " Everything ia prospective, aud man is to live hereafter That 
the world is for his educrtion is the only sane solution of the 
enigma." 

64. Can the Jiva by posscssior of his will, intelli- 
gence and power can be said to be equal to God? No. 
These powers of the Jiva are veiled by the eternal 
mala or impurity. The soul knows by the Grace of 
God, according to karma performed by him. The 
eonl is not self-dependent enoneh to secure the fmits 
of his works or falvatiou, himself. 

6-". When pure finaua, He is called Sivam, When 
Pure Kriya, He is called Sakti. WhenGnaon. and Kriya 
are equally balanced. He is called tjadwsiva. If kriya 
predominates, He is called Maheshwara If gnana 
predominates He is oxlied Viddei. In these Koi-nw 
or Bodies, He performs the various functions, consti- 
tuting, Reabsorption (La raj, Enjoyment (Bhoga) 
and Creation (Adhikara), 

Nora. — The first two forms, Biv in and Sftfcti constitute tbe "jiji 
or Kiahkata Body. Sadaai'a is the Bhogi-Form or Nishkala- 
Bakala body. Maheshwara and Viddhei are the creators and consti- 
tute the Sitkaln-Form. 
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fi(S. These five Forms of Sivam, Sakti Cc., form 
His Five-self-luminous Bodies. A3 these Siva-Tatwas 
M-e in existence before the generation of 'Time 
itself, these may be said to be eternal (Nitya) The 
order is not order in Time, therefore, but onler in 
manifestation of Gnana and Kriya Suktis 

Note, — We will have to note tlint there are forms of Matter 
which lie beyond Time and Spocc fou. 

67. As one actor plays the part of many characters 
such us Havana, Kama &c, so, the Supreme One 
works in all these Forms and yet remains one and 
unchanged- All these Forms are His Sakti. He 
and His Sakti are related as the tree and its inner 
solid core (w&vii-). 

(53. Just as the crystal appears as the various 
colours reflected on it, yet remains unchanged, SO 
God manifests Himself as variously as His Sakti 
Forma, and remains Pure and one. And He car not 
be perceived except when He manifests HimselF in 
His Arul SaHi. 

63. All this Universe is of the Form of Sivam and 
His Snkti. Of their form, are all male** and females 
possessing marks and qualities agreeing and differing 
from each other. By the Power of Sakti, ore all our 
welfare secured. People do not understand the secret 
meaning of the Sivnlirigsi and Pita. 

Kotk. —Cor :pare liahabhnrat, pn>(e 74 (Anuca Parva). ' "Tine 
unher-e of mobile and immobile creotures ia pervaded by two 
kinds of forme finale and female). Every being with the mart of 
the masculine sen ohould be kmvti to be of I"ana ; while every 
Iteinj? with the mart nf thn feminine Bex should be known to be of 
Cina." 

70. Stt^Q a/(Tj«;LC«>«ofli' BjifsQ^ !-&? j&LDeisisir 

faQpfisi) Qux&Qlj* *lo pMuuai taeien est (tyG sir 
at«»Qu^i e$G)i<LiijF Olo it eh j* i5sDiuw,Si_ff sSk-'oilS 

[jg,(?«ar. 

Siva is neither a Kopi nor an Arupi. He is neither 
chit nor A eh it. Hj does not create nor sustain no" 
perform u ther functions. He was never a Yogi 
nor a Bhogi. Though present in and pervadiag all 
these inseparably, vet he is of a na'ure different 
from all these- 
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J. M. K. 



XND OF .BT BCTB4. 

(To be continued.) 



(To le continued form paye 86.) 

]. ^ajSernr Qgvm, ajsrarcro'ev f»u0«)LC«nujj 
tut triSwir tfj.i^t at*sv(u> /Scn'LpiD 
(SutrpS n-)<r p Ou^igj-Sfi— Qffiran pptesr 

C?alJ.T,(l? KJ» untf> eQorrtitLjS^r QpQeST, 

Some Fo»k-Wobds. 

Who knows the greafcoes s of our Lord ? 
Who knows His length and breadth ? 
Of this vast shining nameless One 
The root not knowing, 1 dare speak. 

(&u|t_«M:ru setiiQ&fS u.iirt_ sujxS&Qso 

Qp<_«ufi> OTTifj*.i3 (epGnQea QevQstr. 

I cannot sing as God's true Bhaktas can, 
I cannot dance as they alone cart dance 
Nor do I know the path of GDani's true 
Nor seek the path of seekers after God. 

3. icon esfl i.i tiliiluQt&tifi luirgx &£#£*) 

(if.ars^ iusu3ar ^ojtjju urQu>. 

In the words of praise of God's'tBhaktas 
In their sweet music rises He. 
Cin even the world's creator Brahm 
Of Isa, tbiok and understand. 

i.t^gd into aJirasBu uujssrpl ujo(oir. 

The knowers of Tatwas, on Kailas 

The dwelle.s, ths manis and godc, 

They together and alone pour forth His praise 

They alone by their love can know my meaning. 

1. (tpev sif«Dj(?*:«j.« ^peutrn3ai 0tBtp 
*r2e) Qv(ifm& *o^,aP* G/urjg^. sir 
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In Praise or Tirchastba. 

'I'he three thousand verses in Tamil, by Mala 
Were composed for the world, by Nandie will 
1? rising at morn, one recites with sense 
The Lord of the worlds, he will reach. 

est&i<&2 bipuij pQfjiS anai ,#t3» 1 

In this good book 
Whose end is Mukti 
The division is 
Into general and spPtinl. 

Hurt:. — To the end of the Sth Tmitre. is tte jrene™l portion. The 
rem i* special. 

*.£,2j- O'jIiTWlj^ g-aneqflp sun ul-jSh 

df.i^j «»ir*^ij 3^/i sir GiOffyJ'S pxQfar, 

History op the Gcbu Matajh. 
Of the seven Mutts, established in Sannmrga, 
Mulan'a is the tirst, 

lu tantras nine, of verses three thousand. 
The beantiiul Agamas were explained. 

iSWB^fflj ujiirffllflilJ Qpaiji6<r ,«ri -i,*-T 
u^.siQ*"'^ u/Uf iiri^J (Ju.r* 2*e/ J 

The atoned Kalankur and Goiar 
The beneficent Devar and Nadbandar 
The wise Paramanandar and Boga Devar 
The world famed Millar, these were the purified 

ones. 

J , Jj SIT *B €& Slltm LD&J LD/6/t Qp tS J> 

A«iir«ffi QugJEDOJ Uj&Wp 4ffC?tD. 

Thi Teimobtis. 
Eterua) youth, limitless life and beauty 
If pondered long to whom they belong 



To H.m alone, to the clumgeless Sankara. 
The great praise of the devout cannot re f .ch Ayan 

ov Hari. 

2, •%)$>-> & nigra ijs6b&i&qs& nuakuemr^i 

CSs : b {s-iQev (*peiTj!}i'sQpiii__iitfQitQ Qeoit&aQm 

The First God, and the beantifnl coloured One 

The God resting on the lotus flower 

When examined can't be One 

The world speak variously and wrangle. 

6H # esr&tsS^ Qateiiujir iS2saiLii9eor, if 
gam t3iy.p^si}.i jpr a ,«« jitfr&Q&r. 

Tsa is beyond the taint of good and evil 
The seed of these actions is the God of tbe worldly 
The unthinking spe»k of Isa as this pr that. 
They know the Hoot who are clothed in Wisdom. 

4. Qainppsv fuiGuQ 3 n «j>i_a//f Sipi^ 

j-friWQppp <FB*ff&< psuQuajir prrQu>, 

The Three and Five from Siva, 
The six pins two from the same ; 
The sane to Nadnm aud Vindn 
And from Sa.-va and the »-est 
All these are names of Sankara. 

Note. — The first three are Ruclra, Vishnu and Brahma. 
The live are these three and Maheshw am and Sadaaiva- 
Tne eight are Siva. Maheawam j Budra, Vienna, Pttamaha, Sam 
Vaidyar, Sarvftgnar. and Vararuatma. 



The nine are Brahma, Vishnu, Budra, Malieshwsra, Sadasira 
jJTam, Sutti, Nadu.ni, and Vindu. From Sarva i.e., are Sarva. Bhn. 
va, Budra, Ugra, Bbima, Faaupati, Isatia, Mahadeva. 

(V(LiOg*)S LhnssrtA* *saafi\u iBstidti) 
SEjt«g)fi'«*(r (ipew j»«»i_ **#,* punrrui 

When we understand the path of aecuriag good, 
Brahma and Vishnu are no; alien. 
They are intimately code acted with the tbree-eyed 

Nandi 
Seek from these Devasjevery good. 
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6. «eo*«© ©<£«;* gigou&sB Spam *#r 
ur'dettpfi QmeSu uatfii fit-® <"£>*&(<!? IP 

The Lord surrounded by countless goda, 
The Lord of milk white body, when I bowed be- 
fore 
"Thoti art equal to Brahma nnd Vishnu" He said 
** fro and preach my Truth to the world. 

7. suf-war Qgmj» t&ofip iBsuQ/Dsujoii 

(tissfiOT's Qpnttnp iLj am it an j>] ,*.t j>esr 

To either gods or men 
Except the gracious rassin-crowned Siva 
There is no other self-intelligent God 
Know therefore Him who is in us. 

8. Qetrjp&a QuQsn&S (tpsnsnpii Q^t&t tittup 
*kiaj3x.& ) 6wroi pfSB-si'-ir pn nx 

«**§** oafV Q is (Suit <sutuG.-W.-sr gu 
(SuSppeuemffu tQppjpi&iisi (trfQtr. 

The effulgent Lords three and five. 
Theso the supreme transcend ; they know not. 
The gods Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra these alone, 
They distinguish and wrangle about 

9. ujp£)3ev Qivireirnjf- iLjeii eirtt <Lu Ljpunt£l 

en tr ,i pi g$j ess uiffiueu .iiyuuj^Qp 

PS 3> pi Spi l— l- ITfil 1. 1 SO p>SW LCHJg)©* 

tfiT^^^o/ enow & sifiBjQ^iL^ti Qss. 

Both in and out of this universe and one 
And functioning as Brahma and Vishnu, 
And becoming various in union with the world 
And enterirg me too, He removed my sins. 

10. pirQtas)(lK Gn-jpt &ptr5)tu QsaititLS&np 

,45 0a/g 3k.jj> ffoWinnj .ai)(?ui, 

A portion of my Lord is Sadasiva 
A farther portion if manifested in M a he s vara 
In another manifee ation, He dwells in us 
Narayana too is bdo her manifestation of His. 

J. M. N. 
(To bu Continued.) 



LEAVES FKOM AN OLD INDIAN'S 
.NOTE-BOOK. 



By Rev. G. IJ. Poi-e, M A., D.D, Balliol Colhkge, 
Oxford. 

Furra-nannuru ; the iOO ancient Tamil Lyric*. 

The Minor Bards, Pf -rau - Talai- Salt amir and 
Perum - Cittiranur. 

These wandering minstrels, though quite willing bo 
praise their patrons in the most lavish way, were 
exceedingly sensitive, and, no doubt ofttimes severely 
tried. The petty hill chieftains and their retainers 
were not always mt-dels of courtesy and refinement, 
and occasionally kept their suppliants waiting long in 
suspense, even when they eventually sent them forth 
laden with rich presents. Sometimes the present was 
sent, but no peisonal interview accorded to the slight- 
ed poet, who considered himself more than the equal 
of any mountain chieftain. The warders at the gates 
of the palaces often refused admission, or only allow- 
ed it on the promise of a substantial share of the pre- 
sent obtained. Thus the way of these' wanderers was 
sometimes rough, and in their poems they were not 
slow in giving very decided expression to their feel- 
ingH.* 



* Those that am acquainted wish Mr. Lowell's exquisite poem of 
Sir Launfal will be surprised at the resemblance it bears in parts to 
various Tamil lyrics. 

This poem tarns on th« idea that the value of the gift depends 
upon the disposition of the giver. Sir Launfal tossed a piece of gold 
in scorn to the leper as liis uliue. 

" The leper raised not the gold from the dust : 

* Better to nie the poor man's crust, 

Better the bleating of the poor, 

Though 1 tarn me empty tram his door ; 

That is no true aims which the hand can hold ; 

He rivets intthinp but nurtlile*s gold 

Who yhet from a sc«*e of duty ; 

But he who gives a slender mite, 

And gives to that which is out of Bight, 

That thread of the all-Biistaining Beauty 

Which runathrorgh all and doth all unite, — 

The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 

The han' outstretches its eager palms, 

For a god goeB with it and makes it store 

To the soul that was starving in darkness before.' 
Afterwards, Sir Launfal, having learnt the lesson, shared hit 
crust with the eamo leper, and gave him water in his own cup froe* 
the stream. And the moral is: — 

' Not what we give, but rehat ine nJmre,— 

For the gift without the giver it bare.' 
We venture to suggest to the educated youth of South India thia 
poem of Sir Launfal as an exceedingly fitting one for translation 
or transfusion, into Tamil. 
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There were two minor poets of somewhwt similar, 
characters nnd fortunes in whose verses there is natu- 
rally considerable resemblance, bub <-f whom were 
exceedingly sensitive, and expressed their disgust at 
the on feeling and un courteous way in which they were 
treated . 

It jniiy be said, by the way, that, on the other hand 
those ancient chieftains must very often.- have been 
sorely tried by their numerous, arrogant and very 
pertinacious suitors 

Tho follo-ving is bj' the first of these bards, .Perum- 
Talai-Siittannr. He is addressing a chieftain, a, wild 
hnntsrniiii of whom nothing more is known, who delay- 
ed his j.'iH, and was/utterly wanting in cordiality : — 

A notnrwltat tic finni Plea for hinrfly Charity. (205) 

'Though the three monarchs rich in amplest .vealh> 

gave loveless gifts, we'd scorn the pelf ! 

O Lord of Kovai, round whose heights' 

the jasmine twines its wreaths all glittering white, 

whoso sword victorious quenches ardour of thy foes, 

whilst thou to needy suppliants that flee 

to thee from face of conquering foes, art ref age sure! 

O huntsman searching out from rocky cave, 

mid den all creatures great and small, with hounds 

Bwift-footed, bearing still thy mighty bow ! 

May thy blest days iu joyous ooinfort pass ! 

Tho clouds that go to craze on Ocean's plain" 

drink from its plenteous store, nor ever buck 

conic they without the jrift thoy seek ;■ — 

su suppliants, from thee, or from some other, gain 

Due gift of car and tusked elephants. ! 

[I. r.,' Farewell, if yon tji.ee vot, xow i,thi r 
'rill be more kind ] 

The folluwing gong of I'erum-Cittiranar, who had 
obtained a handsome gift from Kumanau, shows him 
in an amiable light. It is addressed by the bard to 
his wifo : — 

Let all vhare\ flfiS}, 

All those who loved thee, — all whom thou dostlo*~e, — 
thy kindred all, with seemly virtues crowned, 
all who in times gone by thy wants relieved, — 
call the.n together now , bid all the world ! 
Nor counsel nor direction ask of me ! 
Thus will we live, ponder no more, 
give thou to all, my housewife dear ! 
The lord of Mnthirsn's fruitful hill, 
30 



KumaLan, Lord of the mighty spear 

hath given this wealth, which A LL SH A LL SHARE! 



Although Perum-CittiraoHr was a great favourite 
with various kings, lie seems to have had difficulty«at 
timet* in eking oat a scanty subsistence for himself 
and family, and the most telling lyrics exhibiting the 
pains and privations of poverty that we have eve* 
met with, are in this collection under his name. The 
following may serve as a specimen .• — 
(lo9) 
'When will my life expend itself? The years 
unceasingly flow on' 1 — Thns she complains, 
groping her feeble way with staff in hand. 
Her cheeks are thin, wrinkled like skeins of thread. 
She in the courtyard sleeps. Thns is it with my 

mother old ! * 
My tenderly beloved wife is wan and worn. 
Her starving infants cling around her empty breasts 

and wail. 
Oni food is bitter herbs. We heard thy praise, — 
our hearts leaped up, were glad as thirsty soil when 

clonds , 

big with the rain o'ershsidow them; and so we came 
singing thy praise,-I and my kin with wasted forms. 
Yet though I were to gain a mighty elephant 
with shining tusks, I take not gift thrown me in 

scorn. 
Shouldst thou with pleasure give a courteous boon, 
though small as Kwidrii berry, grateful I receive. 
O Kumaran, whose spear is keen. This is the boon 

that, praiting thee, I vmit. 
In some of the famine camps this picture has been 
a myriad times beheld, and it vividly brings hack 
scenes with which the writer was but too familiar in 
days by gone- 

Another mountain chief of the same period, if indeed 
ive can form any opinion about the where and when 
of many of these personages, was VeUtAun, who was 
very liberal, and who had at least one faithful friend, 
the poet Perum-Cittiranar. 

Of Veliman himself nothing is known. The mins- 
trel came to his court to find his patron dead, and the 
successor seems to have treated him with contempt ; 
probably as the heir he had 1 -It grieved at the mani- 
fold largesses of the ohier, w'lich had diminished his 
inheritance. The poet's dirg-j is a song of despair. 

*Nftladiy«r 14, 17. 
tKonal. 965. 
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The patron Velimdn it dead ! (288). 
He baa gone to wilderness where ruddy uroa 
are filled with bodies of the dead,- -to wild* 
where red-eared vultures, owls and fearsome ravens, 
birds obscene of every name, and goblins dwell 
and wander as they HBt. He loved the palm-wine jar ! 
The beauty of the f»iir whose aims bright jewels 

lack, has faded ; 
the minstrel band in tarnished glory pnst away- 
the drums th»t erst spake out are rent ; 
the hill-like elephants, tusks lost, their riders lack 
Gruel strong death hath thee destroyed, 
my father, what shall happen nest I know not, I — 
object of pity am I come, W hut will befal my kin: 3 
In darksome night tempestuous sinks my bark 
amid the waves; And Like one blind and dumb, 
with mind o'erwhelmed in sore distress I see the 

billows 
none msy mete or count. Jo deep of dark despair 

I sink, 
by whirling eddies drawn below. Death is the boon 
I crave ! 

(Com p. Naladiyar 12 ) 
The following (208) is by Perum-Cittiranar, to 
whom a gift had been offered by Avvai's friend and 
patron, Athiytman Keduman Afiji, hut an interview 
with the king was not allowed, and in fact nO civility 
was shown the perhaps over sensitive poet :— 
' O'er rotny a mountain, many a hill 1 have come 
thinking to get my gift and go. I deemed 
that he with gracious speech would come 
confer his gift, -»nd bid me go in pence. 
Bnt he, resistless in the fight, my worth 
how did be estimate ! I am no mercenary mendicant 
that he should give me gifts, yet never see my face ! 
He should have cherished me, and though his gifta 
were small as millet seed, if given with pleasant 

glance 
and words of kindly courtesy, the gift were sweet.' 

After oar poet had born treated discourteously by 
VeUnuin'e successor, who offered him a paltty gift 
which he rejected with acorn, he made his wny tc 
Knmenan's court, whv on this occasion treated him 
with the utmost cordiality, and presented him with a 
lordly elephant. With fait he made hia way back to 
the pelaoe erewhile belo ifcing to hia faithful patron 
T^liman, bnt now tenanted by his chnrlish successor, 
and tethered his elephant under the trees close to the 
fort gate. He tfcm revenged himself upon the 



younger brother, who had occupied tlie deceased 
chieftain'e seat, by singing the following song. To 
realise the situation fully we must remember that the 
bard wa* considered sHcred, and his words of^ re- 
proach and therateuing would surely have effect; 
while for the present the song was sure to pass from 
mouth to mouth, and would render the new ruler an 
object of contempt to some, and of utter detestation to 

others. 

Reproaches (162). 

' Thou'rt no protector of the suppliant poor. 

Yet to the suppliant kindly fiiends are ''ver found. 

See here the st*to of worthy suppliants ! 

See here the worth of kindly friends ! 

Behold I tethor 'neath the shadow of thy fott 

this elephant, another's gift ; and so, farewell, 

thou chieftain of the swifrly running steed ?' 

This does not seem to be a very clever bit of spite ; 
but the reference to the horse here implies an impu- 
tation of cowardice, and the tethering his elephant 
there was a p.ophecy that the elephants of hostile 
king-s would soon be found in the siirae.spot. 

This ever generous Kumanan was at one period 
dispossessed of his kingdom by his younger brother 
and fled to the desert, where he was in great pover- 
ty. To him our bard found his way, and sought a gift 
from the utterly impoverished king. The generous- 
hearted prince drew his eword and presented it to 
the suppliant, saying, * I've nothing to give thee but 
my head. Cut it off and bear it away ! ' 

The poet took the sword, and mad* his wav back to 
the court of the usurping brother, where he sang the 
following song .— 

n this fleeting earth some wish to live by fame's 
repcit, 
and so havo striven to make their glory last; and they 
who still in utmost poverty retain the will to give 
to those that ask, are slorious in their woe. 
I went to him who all has lost but deathless fame! 
He said .* 

' I've lost my lands, to bid thee empty go were 
greater loss. 

Here is my sword, 'J\tke thou my bead.' Thus come I 
from thy kinsman's presence gl»d, bearing his 
sword, sign of his love-' 

It is pleasant to know that the issue of this was 
that the usurper was touched with compunction for 
having wiooged his noble-hearted brother, and res- 
tored him his kingdom. 
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Qiemp t$mi—aj(if jt art-) to Smi/G^ioni 

&& mil up* <i ih." 

•' Even to his rags thoughtless, armed with the hoe, 

with aabes alone adorned 
With love ever welling forth in his breast, and 

honeyed wo/ds flowing from hia month, 
With mind clasped round the Feet oi the Unborn 

God, and eyes streaming, 
Who excelled in blameless sannyasa, Bowing to 

Him, let ua lire long." 

Such is the description given of the Saint hy the 
-greatest Master of Tamil Poetry of thic century, and 
we hope to show in the following brief sketch of hie 
■life that the description is in no sense overdrawn. In 
fact, even if we eliminate from his history, all that 
savour of the miraculous, what remains of him, is an 
ideal life, a life of the Sannyasin of the Highest order 
who seeing God in everything, and everything in God, 
abandons all thought of his lower self, disdains not 
"to engage in the meanest occupations in the service of 
the Lord, and ever revels in the bliss born of his entire 
devotion to the Lord His complete resignation, and 
humility are special traits in hi* character. And not 
an incident can be pointed to, which cast the slightest 
slur on his fair name. And need we wonder, why to 
the Tamil man, he appeals as the Ideal of the Daaa 
Hargi, or the fltfriyotxwi, one who follows the path of 
■devotion nnd love to God. He lived this humble life 



of the de-otee, bat in his sacred utterences are the 
highest words of wisdom, words flowing from his 
highest spiritual experiences, and so redolent of tbe 
Highest Vedic lore, that our saint was called by God 
himself " King of Speech or Vach (^0»»ia/«»**^), 
and tar sacred historian Sekkilar describes hia utter- 
ance us the "gf jnusm*p (written Veda), as distinguished 
from the unwritten Veda. Another point of interest 
in his lil'e is his first adherence to Jainism and his sub- 
sequent conversion end persecution at the hacis of hig 
old associates. And it may be that it was he, and hia 
youth! ill contemporary Saint Gnana Sambanthu who 
dealt the death blow to tbe ascendancy of Jainism and 
Buddhism in the south. And after the 6th and 7th cen- 
turies, the people and princes of India tolerated inort 
these dying religions, and rather than hasten their 
decline by any persecution, tbey helped to keep them 
up even by their munificent donations. 

To begin the sketch, our Saint was born in a prosper- 
ous Vellalah family in the town of Tiruvamur of I'irumu- 
nai-Nadu, corresponding to tbe modern division of 
Sonth Arcot. The country was then nndertlit role of 
the Pal lava Sovereigns, a fact which will be of 
greatest importance in determining his aje, us well 
as that of Sitint GnantiSambantha. Tb* roler of tbe 
Province at that time was known by the name of 
Kadavan. Our Saint's father's name is given an 
4***®*. Pugalanar, meaning, " the Man of Fame,'* 
and his mother was Mathimwr, u>*0ri*.ir ' jweet 
among woman.' The firstborn was a female named 
0s>flai0ioai Tiiatha Vadirir, at_d it was to this 
loving sister of his, onr Saint owed his salvation. 
Both children grew np in love and knowledge ; 
and when Tihitavadiar whs about 12 yearsof age, 
she was betrothed to one Kalippagaiyar who hap- 
pened to hold to the port of a general in the Pallava 
King's army. Befuro the marriage however, war 
broke out in tbe extreme north of the Pallava's domi- 
nions, and our Kaiippagaiyor was deputed to go to 
the frontier, and th« war seemed a long and barrass- 
ing one. Before any ne*ws reached from t!ie frontier, 
of our Kalippagaiyar, our saint's father sickened and 
died, and his beloved wife followed him to the funeral 
pyre. The orphans werele'c disconsolate and before 
even their wounds could h sal, news came that the 
betrothed died on the battlefield. This was a great 
blow to them, and to Tilata/adisr, in special, and she 
resolved to follow her love. However, at the' earnest 
prayer of her brother, in particular, she yielded to live. 
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but to a life consecrated to the service of Gjd. and to 
loving cure over her brother. The boy grew and 
advanced in knowledge, and engaged himseh in doing 
acts of charity, by constructing chottraras and water 
panda Is, by digging tanks and rearing pnblic 
gardens, and by giving to the needy and the deserving. 
With the advancement of his knowledge however, his 
adhesion to the Jains grew apace, and he finally went 
over to the seat of Jainism, in Pataliputra, and joined 
their sartgha. Evidently the Jains were in ascendency 
near the seat of our Saint, and as is well-known they 
monopolised all learning at the time. The yonng boy 
with the love of knowledge strong in him, and no 
elder parents to guide hire, was soon attracted to the 
place of the Jains and imbibing all instructions from 
them, it is no wonder the boy when he grew into 
manhoijd easily joined hands with Jains. He 
soon became a grent figure among them, and they 
named birn Dharvia Sena. 

This secession from the ancient faith troubled one 
heart most sorely, and this was his loving sister 
Tilatavadiar. After her brother left her, she repaired 
to the famous shrine of Tiruvadigai Veerattdnam 
near Cuddalore, and engaged herself in doing services 
in the Temple of our Lord there, snch as sweeping, 
washing, gathering flowers, making garlands &.C. for 
God. With her daily devotion to God, she sent up 
earnest prayers for the conversion of her beloved 
brother, afd this was soon answered. She learnt in 
a dream that her brother will soon come back 
afflicted with @aw colics and that this will be the means 
of his conversion, joon enough, Dharmasena was afflic- 
ted with this foul disease, and it did not yield to all the 
skill and mantras of the Jaina physicians, and it only 
increased rather than decrease whenever they treated 
him. All these gave him up soon for lost, and none 
•remained with him except his cooks, and then did 
thoughts of home, and of a loving heart which he left 
behind fill his breast and be then thought of sending his 
servant to carry word about him to hiB sifter in 
Tiruvadigai Virattwam. The servant soon reached 
the place, and informed Tilatavadiar about her 
brother's condition, and waited for further orders. 
Although this grieved her heart very much, she filt 
she could pot go to her brother's Mntt and sent word 
accordingly. Thjs very m ich disappointed and grieved 
him, and he however made up his mind to quit his 
present quarters and go tc hie sister. And accordingly 
he left the Jain monastery aeoretly in anight after 
effecting a change in his clothes, a change which 



our Sekkilar says was .symbolical of his leaving the 
dark delusion of the Jain faith, and entering the 
true path. He reached Tiruvadisfai, and had an inter- 
view with his sister, who informed him that the '^raco 
of God alone wonld benefit both his body »nd mind, 
gave him the sacrecj ashes to wear, and took him into 
the Temple of God. He fell down there and wor- 
shipped God in a true contrite manner and the spirit 
coming on him, broke out in the praise of God, 
in the following lines of his first Hymn. 

s*.p(Trp uSs* euirjp d)*eda£d§i ©s.i(3«ilo 
uei) Qeii. g at est a tar /tGtusai 

onenr/BgO/ Oat uQuK Qp jpit) 
Q$n<h(«f Qpsmeu-iSp /Sesrsibu^. QtUQt—Gs it® 

js mpajuiyt n Gap 
In his very opening lines, he appeals to the Supreme 
Power and grace of God, who could condone many 
faults of his, done unwittingly enough, thongh he 
was always trying and hoping to reach the truth and 
troth alone, and that he yet felt the bondage of his 
body and senses very sorely troubling him, and that 
he felt himself too weak and helpless to bear the 
thorns of the flesh, or to get himself released from finch 
bonds, and so invokes His aid in Ahe hoar of bis direst 
need. Snch appeal could not long remain unanswered, 
and his bodily affliction left him at Once, Symbolical of 
the bonds of Mala parting from him, and a voice arose 
in the air that henceforth he will go forth to the world 
as .©{^/Tfeyiaff*, as "Master of Speech r-r Valtiaa in 
Sanscrit." Our saint recognized this Voice of God 
as calling him to his proper ministry and henceforth, 
he dedicated himself to Godand to the glorification of 
His name, and to do His Will and flis service, and 
recognize no other duty or call. 

His reversion to his ancestral faith conld not remain 
long a secret, and the news spread to the jain monas- 
tery, and it, galled them to the quick ; and they appre- 
hended that the cure and reversion of our saint wonld 
strike a death blow to their own power and influence. 
[Filled with bate and snch misgivings, they fled to their 
Pal lava king and prayed to him to bring TiruaafUk- 
karasu to justice. He became greatly incensed, at 
this act of treachery en Dhajrmasena's part, as it was 
represented to bun, and be sent bis ministers at once 
to fetch him. When the minisiic>»\>±f)peaied aud asked 
oor saint to follow them to the presence of thb *""£ . 
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onrBmtit rt plied, with a boldness born of true lore 
alone, 

utmQmr t&tbuGm Qv intern ^muiSitin 
ptlDgimQW &if.Miveifj faseeuMtm 

■seme sap *m*Qm/aw ^w^ Qiuii*s^p 

Tbat he owed allegiance to no one on earth, and 
that he feared not death i'self. and incurred not sin 
to deserve the torments of hell, and that he knew no 
earthly lord and no sickness, once he became a vassal 
of the Supreme King^of kings. 

He yielded however to the entreaties of the ministers 
and decided to follow them to the presence 1 of the 
king, resigning himself completely into the hands of 
his Snpreme Maker. Entering the king's presense, 
he was ordered by the king, noting under the evil 
advice of the Jain monks, to be confined in a 
burning kiln for seven days. He entered it and felt 
not the pangs of the flesh, hie soul finding its resting 
place in the cool and refreshing Feet of the Supreme 
Lord, and he sung his famous hymn, translated at 
p. 224 of this Volume II and we reproduce here only 
the first and last of Hiese verses. 

i£mQp.Gsr pjpio Sm&tfQaiss jyii 
Qp&&*mi—isip QuitL'so&iLiiiiQu'a* <dG p 

The faultless harp, the eveoiog moon 

The fanning breeze the Sonth bestows, 

The early Bummer's swelling time, 

The pood where bees do humming swarm, 

— As soothing is the shelter sweet 

Of God my father's holy feet 

eSpSp <ffaBntm utrrSpu'B QtoiuQucek 
W3BJDIU Sarjuetrti ujfluarfj Gf-irSnttan 

Qfijui minnS* esBL-ttj Q/>&te&pgQu>. 
As fire in wood, as ghee in milk, 
The Liim'nous one lies hid within. 
First fix the churning-stick of Love, 
Pass ronnd the cord, Intelligence, 
Tben'twirl, — and God will bless thy sight. 

And 1 we need here only draw attention to the fact, 
how this lost reproduces in happy language the Vedic 
31 



text in the Swetaswatara and Kaivftlya Upaniahads, 
aa also in the'Uttara<Gita,»nd;to theditcussionafitheir 
bearings in the article at ; p. ; (,00 oflhe Vol. I- 

Vedantina of the Majavada echool read in all 
Upanishad texts which merely say, " the soul sees or 
beholds God, knows God, or realises God, and becomes 
freed from pasa or bonds, an additional phrase aa 
himself," a reading not warranted by the textitsL-lf.One 
might as well say when at the Rising of =the Son, 
man beholds its supreme splendor, dispelling all the 
long night's darkness behind it, he beholds the sun, 
as himself. That in all such paasages, the Vedic seer's 
conception of God himself is as the Son or Light, self- 
luminous and illuminating everything else, the absurdi- 
ty of the interpretation adopted by Mayavadins is evi- 
dent enough. " I know the great Pnrnsta, r 8unlike 
beyond darkness, Him end Him only, knowing, one 
cToasetb over death. There is no other pnth at all to 
go. * iS wet as, Mantra 8 part iii) . 

Pursuing the thread of our narrative, onr Saint 
emerged from this death house with renewed life and 
beauty, which only spurred the hateful Jai^s to fur- 
ther deeds of sin. He was made to drink poison, and 
Sekkilar remarks 'how can this poison affect him who 
whs devoted to the Great God who drank the fearful 
poison which arose ont of the greed of the Devns and 
remain unscathed.' The king's elephant was further 
sent to destroy him, and the mad elepbant.which Is sym- 
bolical of one's hetef ul'paeeioDs also, how could it*afiect 
him who bud reached the knowledge of good and evil 
and the Feet of the Supreme Lordy who tore open, on 
another occasion a similar Demon in an elephant's body 
(Gajamukasnran). 

QutQmGfiijstp i-ydf ^Bffuotl©." (Tirnknral) 

Our Saint uttered a most beautiful and musical 
hymn on this occasion beginning with. 

*eir ess Q &. fstr f & its &&ire^& m^.tijsnv*Li. (jsarriB«rf*/;i 
jit estr as su ff fn QP b Q *a jb ibssiiiaiermumtsjlh 

The last act of the treacht rons Jains, was to induce 
the king to 'hrow our saint -, oto the broad sea tied to 
a stone, which was accordingly done, and our Faint who 
had so easily braved the Uorms of life and crossed 
the ocean of sanwara, and reached (he haven of God's 
peace, how conld he be foundered in this ordinary 
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material am P To the eonf usion of all deluded people 
ud the joy of the truly loving, he reached ♦.he shore 
near the' town of Tinrpadripnl'nir^^ew Town-Cud- 
d.aloreVand he pang hie famous hymn of Namaohivay- 
appadigum, to the Unseen Helper of all (the name of 
Jshvam in this leropie is Q p»ei <n? p&faa Tbe unseen 
Helper). (A beautiful name). 

Quapjt&arjdQe^iQ.u Gutp>flJaD*Qf*ifi* 

«^j>W^'»jF taJGrn* iliGoi. 
Oh I Gould we only recognize in all our daily acts 
and Hfe'that there iethisPower behind us,in front of us > 
and all around, unseen and unnoticed, always working 
for our own good and salvation, and could we but 
place oursel ves in His hands completely to lead na as 
He best Willed,instead of opposing and thwarting Him 
and His Good purposes, almost at every step, by oar 
innate pride and wilfulness; Oh, bow best coala we 
also reach that Place of Peace and Rest and Eternal 
Happiness ! 



LORD SAMBANDHA AND AN UNKNOWN 
L DRAVIDIAN PROSODY- 



— Final 



has no usual sandhi in Telugu and 
Sambandha — 



(Final «- has generally Sandhf in Dravadian Langua- 
ges.) 

Before proceeding further in our examination of 
Dravidian metres,we wish to diverge fora while to draw 
attention to one remarkable Dravidian grammatical 
peculiarity existinglcurionsly enough in Telugu acd an- 
cient Tamil. Every Tamil boy knows the well-known 
rule of Tamil grammar that the final a. of a word or 
<§pfl*j£t*ii& as it may be generally called, is dropped 
before the succeeding initial rowel of the next word. 
Perhaps no rule of Tamil grammar is more uniformly 
observed and admits of fewer exceptions. The rule 
is not peculiar to Tamil but seems to be common to 
the Dravidinn languages. It is observed with equal 
uniformity even by the poets of the other Dravidian 
languages ; only the disli iction between (ajpfitt-i&Mii-b 
and Qpfij&ojfteriA that ol tains in Tamil is not observ- 
ed in those languages. We may therefore generally 
lay down as a rule of Dravidian grammar that final a. 
is almost invariably elided before succeeding initial 
vowels. 



Exceptions interesting. 



(Exceptions itr Teloou and Sambandha.) 
But this rule has exceptions in Telugn und in Bam- 
bandha's poetry and there are numerous instances 
there iu which •^pfi^'p^*ato does not give way before 
the succeeding ^vowel. These exceptional instances 
as in Sainbandha's 'poetry are exceedingly interesting 
to us inasmuch as they do not seem to occur anywhere 
in modern .poetry. Bo far as onr recollection goes, 
we do not remember having met with a single instance 
of this grammatical peculiarity in modem times. We 
lire aware of certain instances of noncoftiescence of 
final &. contemplated by the 
Tamil grammarians and numer- 
ously illustrated in modern poetry. But tbe non- 
elision of final e. as occurring in Sambandha is of 
a unique kind neither contemplated by tbe Tamil 
grammarians nor illustrated in modern poet*. The 
unfortunate ignorance on the part of editors, of this 
simple grammatical peculiarity of Sambandha has 
been one of the most fruitful source* of misreadings 
and consequent metrical irregularities in our Lord's 
poetry. Editors and writers of manuscripts know the 
common rule of coalescence of final «. too well and 
tbey therefore found it impossible to resist the tempt- 
ation of using Sandbi in the ignorant belief that the 
non-sandhi of b- wherever they found it in Sambandha 
was a grammatical error. 

(SaMBANDHA's PECULIARITY -SUPPOBTBD in 

Tbipou Grammar ) 
It is wonderfully remarkable that this uniqne gram* 
magical peculiarity of Sambandha unnoticed by Tamil 
grammarians and unillnstrated by modern poets should 
find support in Telugu grammar and Telngu literature. 
Sambandha's peculiarity is accurately defined and pro- 
Metre mast be known vided for ■ Tela g a grammar and 
to detect peculiarity of nowhere else and illustrated ia 
uon-Sandhi. m 1 i«* * mi ■ 

1 elugn literature. This support 

we derive for it from Telugu, we hail with great de- 
light for without it, it would be a very difficult task to 
convince the modern student, of the operation of the 
exceptional ru'a in Sambandha. If tbe exception 
occurred ir a verse like Venba for instance which is 
well-known to the modern student we could easily 
prove the rule by a simple reference to the metre by 
shewing that nonolision alone makes the line metrical. 
But the verses in Sambandha being unknown to us, 
it will not be fo easy to detect the opeiation of the 
exceptional rule by a reference to 

ble on account of the so many 
aberrations which abound in bis metres by the license 
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of kin times and wbieh appear to us as marring tbe 
harmony of tbe verses. 

("Thi HKcnuAKirr Dinmn.) 

Without farther remarks we proceed to point out the 

exceptional instances in 8am- 

first ud then justify btiudha nod the conditions under 
him from Telnjro G™- ^^ tpe _ 0^,.. We 8na jj 
mar. , rtl 

then examine Telugn gtainmar 
and quote from it the rale which would be found 
exactly to explain Sambandha's poetry. 

We qnoie the following versen from figMpMLJufisui 
where the instances in question b bound and draw the 
readers' attention to the poitioDS underlined. 

fgWttai n't. 

(1) Qwfi;*? SI™"* **> 

(2) Gutfii #e*j! ij* 

£<3«r M «.«»«» j*©/*^. (a.) 

The above Terse is, we are glad to state, in a very 
easy metre which every reader may hope easily to 
understand for, an we said before, without knowing the 
metre it will be'impossible to establish any pecnliaiity 
of Sandhi occurring in it. The verse consists of four 
lines and each Hoe consist? of 
^irtu U 8.i»«n t „ UJllhalveB an d each half 

consists of two agmifffr ending 
in a u>»*#* combining together in ©*i«n_fcf. Gene- 
rally the 1st is either, •*.***-* or • ©*"« «i, the 2nd 
*_^«ru> aod the 3rd Qpwr. If the 2nd however 
happens to be 0»ti>» instead of &-«C«ni> the defect is 
made up by the 3rd being usSwt instead of Q*u>t to 
that the number of letters in vwh half may be con- 
stant viz.. 9 if the line begins witH Mm/ sellable or 
8 if it begins with<?»* syllable. Bo if the 1st foot'is 
uff^i instead of tBme&i it is made up by tbe 2nd 
beginning with Stmr instead of Qei. 

Bush being the metre of the verses we shall turn 
, _ j -_~_ out attention to the portions 

Hmm «l •- i«. Bawhaa- underlined. Consider the last 
■**■■ word ef the tnd line and the 

first word of the 3rd Hoe. They are M» + s^aj. 
The finii ft. in Mm and the initial vowel $> in pp* do 



not coalesce according to tbo common rule and if they 
did undergo Sandhi rale, the 2nd line ending in Mm 
would lose the metre rod become nmnetrical by being 
short of a syllable. The lines with Sandhi would be 
an metrical and read as follows ■■ 

Outfit tQ^Vj, ijf 

L/OTfiOtO fiiStUUJi M 

G&pfi ^@«# M 

The 1st line ending in M on account of Sandhi in- 
stead of Mm, is clearly short of one syllable and metri- 
cally defective. 

Again we shall arrive at the same results if we con- 
sider the two halves of tbe 3rd line viz., 

flLcivcaiij] SffjaweR'ji Mm 

Here Mm at the end of the 1st half and cwato 
beginning 2nd half do not combine in Sandhi and the 
a. in Mm and the a. in cmau stand in stern opposi- 
tion lo each other without elision, but if Sandhi should 
operate here the line would be clearly unmetrical as 
follows : 

&*£*!**>£> £ 

jpfa»«Em«9 Mtmr*rjgMj>, 



Now we quote other verses in the same memorable 
j}oifiMuLi0su> where such 
non elision occurs. Note the 
underlined words, 



Other iDe'Moea 
same ufl«<& quoted. 



Ljaaesdu I&41M Mm 
Qu*tSf£iu£! Mm 

ui»' QsQuum M 

jfii#u> ptmtf Mm 
Cfitii, Lispm/M Mm 

fi^miat ajiu-iasr P(*)£(2p. 

Jl@pfiit> fitmM Mg* 

jftvie mjtULJjfi Mtt 
WQpf* pari^jufi Mm 

€**■«■* un£uujf Mm 
QutQ0?u> pr»>M M» 

t^mwMtti ^mu> Q m*ji wMm 

0(§&t*e mtnj*& $&M3f>, 



m 



(*) 
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tremor /f^eu^ ^-** 
ustsmm iotre>0 &J* 

us mi uijuuufi %£> 

LDgOett t-ILtmjS SLtfi p 

GiB£$eBV Q^euns t— esses* 

Qwiuajgi Q&itsaQunif. J5BH 

iSsk US j&QUIfl lijM 

J%,si,Qp &m&i— iSl—pOfliJa 

t^ieiaiv tun eii /S(m MQp. 

€T6m&lGS!&u ul!_L- Sutgn n 



(«) 



of final e. in coutiayention of the ordinary ruteiof 
framroar. 

(CONDITIONS OKDEK WBICH THE PSCUiL^BITY 0CCUBS.) 

Id the instances above quoted nnd in otheia that we 
shall presently consider, the peculiarity in Surabandha 
is, when final a occurs *at the end of a line or half 
,. ., line or any otter complete iu- 

cure at end of & line. tegral part of a line where there 

is a pause, it does not coalesce with the succeeding 



initial vowel if any. This peculiarity has evidently 
got a reason. Each line is complete in itself and 
then* is a pause iu reading at the end of evevy line au,d 
there can therefore be no absolute necessity as in 
other places to combine the end of a line and the 
beginning of next line in Sandhi. 

(Peculiarity obsolete in modern poems and absent 
(j>l) in Pre Dbavidic verses) 

Though therefore this peculiarity ia supported by 
reason, yet it is surprising to note that the fastidious 
taste of the modem poets has discarded it altogether 
and we have no doubt that such a nonelision would 

Not found even ia now o« looked upon as a gram- 
Sekkilnr nor in Venba. matical inaccuracy. Even so 

old a poet as Sekkilar has not indulged in it, so far as- 
we remember and evidently therefore the peculiarity 
(«) has ceased in his days, nor does it occur in Pre Dra- 
vidic poems consisting of such verses as Venba, agavat 
&c. 

(Importance or the peculiarity in ancient litbbatdb*.) 
The noncoalescence in question may appear at first 
sight to be of a trivial nature and hardly worth the 
notice of the modern reader. To those that may be 
content with modern literature and do not wish to 

taste deeper, it may be so, But in solving many metrical 

(*o> 



difficulties of ancient poets, we have found the 
We have qnoted these verses from the same immortal P" DC 'P ] e to °e of invaluable help. Lose sight of this 
$^Sf>j)iuu^i*Ca because in no other u$*u> do instan- B i m plo principle and yon will have numerous wa- 
nes of the peculiarity occur in such large numbers, metrical 'ines in ancknt poets perplexing you at every 
Farther we are glad to note that the editors are b-11 moment and the confusion has been rendered much 
agreed as to the nonelision of final *. in theso instances worsje ' mostly we believe by the editors whose know- 
and there are no different readings or rather misread- led S« of grammar has rendered their edition dangerous. 
ings with elision such as we meet with elsewhere in (The peculiarity is a Peavidian principle. ) 
other instances. The "eason probably is that this i This peculiarity supported by so many undoubted 
u$*u> is so well-known to every reader that no editor instances in Sambandha seems to usSo be a Dra vidian 
or writer of manuscript dared to alter the well-known principle and it is noteworthy that so many instances 
li-et so as to give effect to tbs rule oi coalescence of of this. Dm vidian peculiarity occur in B&ip&uufmui 
.final a. . I n fact in these verses there can be a# doubt Tenet whieh, as we 8 bail shew elsewhere, art «o«ne»fly 
whatever that tbe.e are dear instances of non-elision Providian verses having parallels in other Dmviiicn 
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languages. Of comae it will be vain to seek for it in 
Mulavalam as it possesses do ancient literature- Bat 
Ctauw might «ff- we c * nnot "»**™tt.nd why tie 
ord ineiftoce*. peculiarity is not kuowu to 

Can&rese Pandits though we believe that a careful 
investigation of its ancient literature might lead to its 
detection in a few instances. 

To understand the importance of the rule- in ques- 
tion io ancient literature, we shall here refer only to 
one instance. Take the following verse which ia of the 
same metre ia fi<*&j>j*uufi*<j> above quoted. 

t_3jifflaJ '?aECI4 <L,fiq8r,lD 

A miureading Omivaia- »*** Mif. SraihiSu 

id Sauitandba ^ ^J^ w 

pointed oat. urqU> £«e»**.-u> &mp 

fm u & b&bQ&i** GvrrjbpfBVmfm Dnp 

Jjirejib uijtii umfti-i 

Consider the first line with special reference to the 
underlined word. The reading as given here is taken 
from uarQpaip edition. The 1st half line on scansion 
is found defective for it is 

We have here two «8w» with ao extra syllable instead 
of two tSmii with a w**#i. We have therefore little 
doubt the reading iB wrong. The correct reading 
seema to be 

jttj/Sm !#*«*»« «Ji*gjuj 
where the a. in ^*» ® does not merge in ,» « j> 6i» and 
makes the metre correct with two f&etregx ending in a 

In this view we, are supported by the mjt*>fy>^>p edi- 
tion where the la iter reading is given which we 
consider to be I he correct one, 

T. VlfiABARKA MUDALIAR, B A., B L, 

{To he continued. 



TAMIL PHILOLOGY. 



The Jnly (99) number of the Siddhanta Deekika 

contains a criticism of Prof. M. Sheshagiri Sastri's 

Tamil Philology. Interesting as this criticism ia, there 

are some suggestions which are even more improba- 
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ble or imaginary than some of the statements of 
Prof. Sheshagiri Sastri. 

BepaHing the derivation of Omtamw, m@*»w } jdmm 
rau, sianiiii, Qaiemw, and u««<«, Pondit Savari- 
rayan Bpp«nrs to be correct maintaining thiit these ate 
pnre Tamil words, and not tadbhavas as the learned 
professor calls them. 

If one maintains that these are corrupted forms cf 
Sanskrit words, one must ndmit either, that before 
borrowing them the Tamils had not given prticnlate 
expression to these abstract notions, or that they pre- 
ferred the Sanskrit names to their Tamil equivalents 
and that in process of time the latter have become 
extinct. Of the alternatives the first may be dismis- 
sed for the pimple reason that word* to express these 
ideas are quite indispensable to human speech, and 
must therefore be coeval with the birth of alangnage. 

ftow if there bad been pure tamil words for these 
abstrct ideas, and if they had been displaced by cor- 
responding sankrit names, they would very naturally 
either, have been preserved in gome of the oldest 
Tamil classics, or have left some traces at least in 
some other words in the formation of which these 
ideas were involved. l>n the absence of any evidence 
to warrant such conclusions, it is more probable than 
not, 1 hat there had been uo pnre Tamil wotds that 
were lost since the introduction of the alleged Sans- 
krit word*. Therefoie we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that the words now in posse-sison of the Tamil 
are their own production 

The pure Tamil word for water is Q+mwu>, wfaioh 
still conveys that meaning in Mahtjalam. This comes 
trom the root Qssuar transparent or bright as in OmtS 
and Q<ielil&B<J}. Theiefore Omirirmut which is evident- 
ly derived from Oaiar ought also to be of pure Tamil 
origin. This root has been productive of several 
words as da ■& to grow pale or to white wash, OmC & 
to giow pale throw shame, and mlmd>(g to shine. 

The identity in sound and meaning between Outm 
and latin mollis or Greek Malocaa might be •' ;iden- 
tal. In his lecture on the science of language 
Vol. II, Professor Mar Muller has clearly shewn 
(p. 363) that the Latin Mollis is derived from the 
ruot Afar which in Sanskrit appears in M rid u= soft. 

It is however probable that Qus& soft and Qtoptmp, 
mattress may have their orig n in the Sanskrit Mrido. 
It is very difficult to draw a line of distinction bet- 
ween derivatives from mm, and annskrit derivative* 
from Bala transplanted into the Tamil language. 
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*>«** tight band sod »«8 strength or convulsion are 
pore Tamil words wliose genuineness cannot' be con- 
tested. As the root «*« clearly shewi itself here, it 
is very probable that the abstract ndnn formed from 
this phonetio type ooght also io be TmniJ. <j«»ii 
strength uwy be either, the Sanskrit Bala tamilised, 
sir the Tamil *«i», « and u being interchangeable as 
in tug and ug, 

Dr. Rottler in his Tamil-English Dictionary shews 
miitfumjm be a derivative of thesanskritBalaka=cbild 
bat the difference of meaning between the two words 
seems to sanction a derivation from »«» for the form- 
er word. In this connection we may also mention 
that this Doctor of Philosophy derives uteueir, child 
from the same Sanskrit word. If one can prove the age 
of this word by a reference to its nse in any ancient 
Tamil work as the Chivaka Chintaraani, can it not; be 
more reasonably derived from the Tamil u<r*« milk ? 
It is bnt natural to call a child a ' liver on milk ' We 
are accustomed to sach expressions as uta>&tt-> 
ijra>(gtq.&(g,tpJBmfi and q/s&u^i^.. The last word as 
well as urenJfr are even borne as proper name, and 
appear to hare originally conveyed the idea that the 
bearers of the names took a longtime to be weaned. 

Even if tiers be a Sanskrit word as Bala, meaning 
a child and derived from a different root, it wonld only 
prove that different words mny pnt on the same garb 
ih different languages. The following words will best 
exemplify ihe truth of tbis statement. 

(1) English Care— M. E. Care, A. S. Cam, Cowa- 
anxiety from Old Raxoiu Karasssorrow, cognate with 
Icelandic koers-murmur, and Old High German Chara= 
a lament. Root. Gar— to cry. 

Latin Cura has almost the snme meaning bat no 
connection whatever by birth. It comes probably 
from the root qnaers= to seek, and means watchfulness 

as opposed to negligence. 

(2) English Call is derived from the root Gar-to 
cry and is not allied to Greek Kalein, the root of 
which Kalor Kla is found in L. Clamor, moinonclator, 
and culendae 

Any attempt to connect the above two classical 
word* with their English equivalents would be in 
breach of Grimm's Law. 

Nor is the:e any connection between the Hawaian 
J£ala=to proclaim and either call or kalein. Vide 
Prof. Max. Mailer's Bcience of language Vol II p. 314. 



(3) Compare Kafir Beta (to beat) and English 
Beat which have accidentally assumed the same form : 
compare also Irish mac = son and tamil u>*ar. 

(4) Irish Bean as in Banshee resembles the +amil 
Oust, but this resemblance vanishes when we find 
that its original is that of the Greek Gyne, Pers. Zan 
and sans. jani=a woman* On the other hand Gu«*» ia 
traceable to a tamil root Qu*> in QuJ.8q0=to love^ 
and of his root are Qu-'4y (desire) QutLmL. and 
Qutit® derivatives 

(5) The English aras found in the river names 
as, aire, ayr, aar &c, ia probably derived from Celt 
gar=violent, or perhaps connected with Sanskrit ara= 
swift, flowing- 

The Tamil qjm ia another form of wj* whioh 
represents #*j»= water from root *^=t«flow, soggea- 
ted by the falling of water from a height. This root is 
also met with in the sauskrit salila=water, and is the 
same as the Latin root Rut iuRivuassriver and Greek 
Rheo in Rheum, The falling of water may have 
called forth this expression f-om each nation in- 
dependently of the other, or the root may have come 
down to us as remnant of a common stock in the far- 
distant ages- 

( 6} Compare Celtic Ban=whi te, fonnd in the names 
of the rivers Ben, Bann, Banden and Banney, with 
Tamil Qema* from Omiw= white.* Nor is there any 
relation between English Pale and Tamil 6>**» or uqp. 

(7) The Turkish language itself does not fail to 
furnish us with similar examples. Kara in Turkish 
means black as in 'Karakum [black sand) and 
Kara Hissar (black castle.. *q in Tamil baa 
the same meaning. Ana in Turkish cpnv*ya 
the same idea that ,#«**» in Tamil does. 
These sporadic cases of similarity in sound and 
meaniug will not go to prove a common origin for 
these words as well as for the speakers of the 
languages concerned, but will only serve as a caution 
to the philologist against mistaking such identity at 
mark of cognation. The relationship between any 
two languages is tested by their names for the most 
on commobjects and attributes, by their numerals, their 
case-endings, their permm-endiuge, their comparison 
of adjectives; their pronouns and their general 
structure. Every ope of these teats should bo 
satisfactorily passed before the sisterhood of the 
languages could lie admitted. Tta remark of 
Professor M \x Muller that sound etymology baa 
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nothing to do with sound ia the resnlt of imturfc 
jodifii»eDt, Hnd therefore Iim a claim on «ur attention. 
Where there ere- identical ro*ts ns Vnl in Latin Val^o 
•ad hi Tamil mim, the fact of this existe ce proves 
how far Jong in the history of mankind these two 
languages or their speakers hnve been separated ; 
and when there are not several such radicnl identities, 
it may safely be presumed that tbe few caves are 
accidental, the human impulse iu two different climes 
having given expression in a similar way. 

Let os now examine the list of woidB which Pundit 
Savariroyau hopes will establish some relaison 
between Tamil and English. With regard to thit 
alleged kinship, so eminent a scholar as Prof. Skeat 
ia of opinion " that there is no connection whatever 
of any sort or kind between English and the South 
Indian l»n images and that words in these languages 
can Only be alike either when there is actual borro- 
viajr as in cash (a coin of low value) and coir, or else 
%J mere accident which proves nothing- at all." He 
Striker states that the resemblance would disappear 
If we could trace the words to their primitive or ori- 
ginal forms. The history of words therefore is of im- 
mense usefulness for a philologist to find out for what 
thought every word ia a vehicle. The following 
words clearly bear out the truth of the Reverend 
Professor's statement. 

(1) 4»Mi« comes from jt*-im neighbourhood 
Jtsyw is probably a derivative of the root jmj or g; 
close or near ss in g}«u.= ]o»enes*. We find 'asal' 
neighbourhood in Sinhalese where it may either, be a 
remnant of Elu. which is supposed to be connected 
with Tamil, or have been borrowed from Tamil, 
guw comes from the same root and means a close 
relation ; hence father, brother or prieit. 

Alien has a history of its ownj M. E alie-ne. O. F- 
*]ieD. Lat. alienns =strange or stranger from alios = 
other cognate with Gr. a|los=another and Goth. 
alias other. 

Where is the resemblance betwe»r alius and .»*,« 
or their roots ? 

(2) JTQaS comes from J»03 — to flow in a stream- 
let Probably the root is .*© = smallness *, or * j» or 
#,*=tonow. cf. astjfato ooze out. 

River-H. E, Riner. O. F. Rivere which is the 
same as span. Ribera. Low Latin ftiparia=(l) shore, 
bank {2* river, from riparins adjective of Ripa-bank. 



This word has no connection with Lat Rivus a stream, 
from root Itn-Gr. Rheo and sana. srn-to flow. 

(3) at -This is a word wliich may perhaps have 
some affinity to thn' Sanskrit root jan or pan-to 
produce. This word is probably the ancestor of the 
following words :«— 

@«rii-Genus or kind j relation, g)ara:-the produ- 
cer, the sun. The English sun and tbo fatiakrit 
suriya, according to Prof. Skeat, convey the same 

root idea, 

Compare the meaning of ®«r or g|«#*j with that 
of * kind ' which originally meant grnns and now 
designates also the quality of love, which persons of 
the same family shew towards one- another, or which 
one inherits by birth. If such be the origin of ®<w, 
it would naturally acquire the sense of ' sweet ' from 
that of ' kind.' From jg|« is derived gfwiy or 
jg>«jruoj- pleasure, §}&&', the unkind, clearly shews 
the primary idea- 4»h Love may be a doublet of 
$)*ti4, Jtsfr&r also probably comes from this root 
and means the begetter. 

Yean or ean. Prof. Skeat makes the following 
remarks on the derivation of this word. "Here the 
prefixed Y. answers to the A. S. prefix Ge- A," Si 
eanian=to ean ; ge eanian— to yean. We find ge-eane 
eowa=ewes great with yoeng, Gen. XXXI 11-18. 
There can be little doubt that ge-eane is here put fox 
ge-eacne; where eacne is plural for eoceu-pre_gTiaut, 
lit. increased, allied to E. Eke. Thus to yean simply 
means to be pregnant." The Y. in this word or the 
A. S. Go is a si^n of the pug 1 , participle passive, and 
is identical with the Y. in Yclept (=called) and handy- 
work. In the lutter word * sometimes takes tiie place 
of Y. 

Now the words are iu their true guise aud we can 
see clearly that there is little resemblance between 
the two. 

(4) «-o«r — A variation of *@«-, sue 1 as §)p<3, 
6,*®; ©*«*>, *»rf J C«tf, <?#«*; *ti.*-i G*Cq.; 
Ljsiaf, <g«*. Its root is *(5 which is probably connec- 
ted With (9>JM. 

Roll. M. E. Rollen, 0. F. Poller, F. Ronler, Low 
Latin Rotutare-to revolve, from Kotul.i dim. of fiofa a 
wheel. 

(5) m* — Probably from the root of «G hard for 
the idea of hardness or solidne?* is involved in 
' biting.' 
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Cat. M. E. Cutten. W. Cwtwan-to shorten. By the 
way, the Tamil *fi0-n knife may shew some similarity 
to the root kart-to cut, found in Sanskrit karttari- 
seiasors, and the Latin Culter — a coulter. 

(6) #<» may be related to *wrf-to calculate, to 
estimate, which in its turn points back to the use of 
(««) stones in counting. 

Calculation, — L. oalculare-to couDt from calculus 
dim- of calx-fc stone, furuiahes a parallel case as re- 
gards the meaning. 

* ii-to learn, must have originally meant to count to 
reckon, and «*« is evidently a noun derived from this 
verb. The Tamil a«m and the Sanskrit Sankhya are 
words of similar origin (The root of c««f to count 
appears to be «r«n-a sesamurn seed which is a common 
standard of comparison or measurement). Just as 
*3fc, am, or Sankhya has acquired the meaning' of 
'thought' so does calculation in the united states of 
America menn also intention, purpose or expectation- 
Is spite of such an analysis as would prove * ^ to be 
an element ir «»»H and «**>. there are some scholars 
who try to prove that it is Sanskrit elements that have 
brought t»bout these combinations 

r*en is traced to M. E. Kennen-causal form of cun- 
nan-toknow, from the root gan which means lo pro- 
dace, to be able to produce or to know (Vide Prof. 
Mas Muller's science of Language Vol II p. 210.) 

Can, cor, cuddle, conning, kith and kytlie are 
■offshoots of this root. 

(7) *afi primarily me: ns a kind o* gruel or pap 
which is sweet, frpm the root *<£-to draw, hence 
toddy, and then honey , and metaphorically clay. Ir. 
proof of clay being a secundiiiy meaning, we may 
state that *«fl as a rule is never used alone but always 
followed by the word u>*k. 

Clay or the M. E. Clai or cley comes from A. S. 
Claeg which is probably allied to ' Cleave.' 

(6) g«£f belongs to a class of .words which ar, 
formed by the addition of g» to some root, as itff 
wS<r and utSi which are respectively derived from 
rn.iL to live, »•» or »u> -black and ^nj or «o>u-green. 
Thus ought this word also to be traced to a root <$w 
which we find in <s«*-to bathe and <$mii>-a. pond. 
We are aware that gvii ia generally derived from 
the Sanskrit kola-bank or shore. 

It does not follow from what we said about the 
■ending of grffl that all Tamil words with that 



ending are formed in a similar way. For example, 

paSi which Dr. Kotiler considers to be*of Sanskrit 

origin, does not submit to such a dissection, bnt 

presents some likeness to the Greeke Tyios-cheese 

found in Boutyron the original of the English Butter. 

■ 
Cool or the A. S. Col is allied to Gelid from Latin 

Gelidus adjective of Gelo-frost. 

(9) Os»«t is closely connected with Q*ir«F-to take, 
of which there are many offspring in Tamil. What 
the framers of language meant win evidently taking 
away (life) ; compare (?*■■» and Qstimte which come 
from the same root and mean respectively murder* 
and plague or plunder. 

The original of kill is the Scandinavian kolla to 
strike on the head, fiom k oil -head. 

(10) How ljl,«!<— has any likeness in sound to 
' Biirk ' any man with a nice ear will fail to see. 
u<-l«ci_ is probably auother form of (jsi>i_=nf a layer, 
and hence the external coating of trees. The root of 
it is ufli-to lie. Perhaps the Sinhalese Patta = bark 
may bear some relation lo the Tamil word. 

The English Bark is of Scandinavian origin 

(11) The ioot of Qu«& may probably have some 
relation to Bhar the root of E. Bear, L- Faro, Gr. 
Pheroand sans. Bhri. 

(12) It is highly imaginary .ho speak of any 
likenes* in sound between Guni and L. Pugno. 
Pugno is derived from Pngna-fight the root of which, 
Pug, ia found in Pnngo-to prick, Pugis-dagger, 
Pugnus-first and Pusril a boxer. 

Qua A [* a derivative of O^m^-to fight, as G*uoi is 
of Q*aor. The first meaning of Ou»(g is to coma 
close or to tit as iu d-xr^s^-to fit, and hence 
wrestling o- ' coming to close quarters. ' War is a 
word allied to English Worse. O. D. Werre from base 
war for wars-to twist, to entangle. 

(13) *n*& presupposes a form *sip£> derived 
from *ri-to draw m-ar. Even in the secondary, 
meaning of ' beat in j with a stick,' the original idea of 
contact or closeness is preserved ; of. j»®-to draw- 
near, with * is. -to beat. 

Seyttan, A. S form of E. Shut, is derived from 
scotau-to shoot. We sbnt a door by shooting a bolt 
(called a shuttle formerly.) 

(14) «<*>*><$ comes from the root of *nj«p. 
Shrink is derived from A. S. Scrincai. to contract, 

to shrivel up, allied to shrimp, shrivel and eh rag. 
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tl»; fl($u> in fdQju-i-i has not the slightest approach 
in bound to E. Tumi. Hs mut ought to be bought 
for in j£ti to turn, change, to twist. ji>f) is perhaps 
connects! with Tri found iu sans. Tntha-holy water 
by washing in which one.' turns' away his sins. This 
coot is preserved in almost nil tlie sir van languages. 
The L;-. tin Tito conveys the meaning as &$ to grind. 
TIic printaiy seii"-o of Tmu was to pierce as i:i La.t. 
Terodo-a piercing worm, L. Tercbra-ft" piercer or 
gimlet, <icr. Driilcn, K Drill, 0- E. Tin-ill, Thirl or 
Tiri-to pierce. Hence came the meanings of (1) tu 
tubus iu Lat turo, Gr. Teiro (2) to turn, from the 
rotatnry motion of a drill in piercing a hole. Vide 
Smith's Latin-English Dictionary, 

Turn tomes from L. tornare-to turn in n lathe, Lat. 
Tornus, Gr. Tornos-n turner's wheel. 

(10) C»j>, «£j»-(sepaui,tiun oi; hatred; Otu»/, eSS 
nud tSfi appear to come from a common root .neaning 
to scpatuto or to divide. The root is probably 
imitative of the sound L\r, up heard when anything 
is torn. 

The first meaning of the L, Varins, which is 
cognate with the Greek Bnlios, is spotted or variegat- 
ed- It is not allied to the Latin Vevto to turn which 
is cognate with Sanskrit Vrit-to g i- Vide derivation 
of E> Version in l)r, Ogilvio's English Dictionary.) 

(17) unsf is probably n corruption of u-r«y=to 
spread, ef. j*,*aQ(yi with jttarC^i. 

Pave M. E. Pavcn Y. Paver L. Puvaie corrupt 
form of Pavira-to beat, to strike vr to tr< ad down, 
cf. G i, Paiein-to strike- mid guns Pu\i f .-uJ.-tb'indcr 
bolt I'n is the root. 



(\H\ l «ov id evidently (it i < ^unpniisui®- 

a big bowl or pot. Very like.) Jir root is «i.&r-to 
make pots. 

Eng. Pan or A. S Panne is boriowed from Lat 
Pauna through the Celtic. Pnuna is a corrupted 
form of Patiita from pattO-to be open, the rout of 
which is i>at. This rout ha.s also given ihe Lat. 
patera a saucer. If the Latin P.. ma were derived 
from a root Pau, and were older than Patim, we 
might, without any hesitation, admit that the Tamil 
and the Latin words are two sisters long separated 
from each other. 

(ID; dp is probably tlte same word as & r outer, 
hence ' to come out into tin- world ' ; or froai the root 
Par from .vhich the L. pareo — to come forth find 
33 



pario-to bring forth are deiived. Gujt-to bring forth 
may thus be connected with this word, but, tempting 
as this derivation is, it seems more probable that thy 
orginal idea of Juj, is to get or to obtain,' and t L u t 
this, very naturally, gave rise to that of ' begetting.' 
Further, it is possible to connect Qug=t get with'o/T 
to seize Cf. the meaning of E. Get from root ghadri= 
to seize. (Vide Prof. Skeat's Eng. Dictionary). 

Birth is a word derived from A. S. Beran-to carry 
or bear, of which Bhar is the root. It has «o cooner - 
tion whatever with iSp or the L. pareo or pario. 
Bopp's surmise however that I . Pario may be akin 
to Sans. Bhri and E. Bear is apparently contrary 
to the Law of phonetics as laid down by Jacob 
Grimm. 

|20) eauiLisir or em-Hue* or buj^bi is probably from 
eau-green, denoting a ' raw' being, or y«uth. Dr. 
Bottler seems to suggest some kinship belwet-n this 
word and the greek Pais, which wirh digamma is. 
Pafies-Pnvis and is!^ kindred to Lat. Pnei from 
Pu=to beget. 

Boy is of Old Low german origin where the form 
is Boef allied to the Lat. Pnpus from Pu-fo beget 

How queer and unwarranted is the derivation of 
the English day, ' da wo,' ' devil/ and 'diamond ' from 
a root meaning to shine. Jt is very strange that this 
idea has not crept into thehead of any leading English 
Etymologist. Day and Dawn are respectively derived 
from the A. S. Dtegday and Dagian-tc become 
day. I'h jy are in no way »illi»d to the Latin Dies 
which comes Lorn the loot Dio-t) shine; for, accoi- 
dtng to Grimm's Law, a classical flat like d in Dies 
would he represented in Low german to which A. !>. 
belongs by the sharp /, and in High german by the 
aspirate ih, and a Low gennan d as in Day would he 
represented to the classical languages by th nnd nnr, 
d, and in H G. by 1 as in tajj=dry\ 

Devil is a word which owes its origin to the Greek 
Diabulos 'diaba]leiii=to throw acros?, to traduce, from 
di«t = across and ballein-to throw The Greek word 
found its way into English through Latin Din bolus 
and A. S. Deoful. 

Iu Diamond we see the Greek adnmas-a very hard 
metal or stone, (from a- net nnd damein.-to conquer 
or tame) which ia passing through Latin lent; us 
accusative adamanta to the French who shaped llns> 
into adamant of which M. L adainaunt is a copy. 
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Witli due respect to Pundit Savariioynn, let us 
feixfnirv 1>y what prrcoss of phonetic prowth, or 
«-bangi\ coiisetpient on fframnwticnl combinat'On find 
assimilation, the root Afii brought forth (ipso. How 
is tin- jjir-M-nce uf a accounted for ? When derivation 
from n Tamil root is as nnsiitisfactorj" as that from a 
Sanskrit rout how are we to conclude th: t ilie word 
is of Tamil parentage ? Besides, it must be clearly 
proved that this word does not appear ill very old 
Sanskrit works ;vnd that its importation into Sanskrit 
is of late origin, before concluding that it is a 
genuine Tamil word. Or its presence in any of the 
oldest Tamil classics, which arcsuppost-d to contain 
few Sanskrit words, should bo brought to light in. 
cirder to strengthen one's position in favour of its 
Tamil origin- 

The argument that except optic and _"«w there arc no 
tin pure Tamil words to express these ideas, will not 
liolil lvsiter when we Mini gn^S-face ami l/2ev l/^hsv, 
Mi*w or aif&=fish which ore of pure Tamil birth. 

np<g.9 furnishes nn example of the degeneration of 
words in Tamil. It appears that this word was ori- 
ginally n.-ed for the human face without any coa- 
♦"iiiltfuoiis meaning attached to it. We understand 
that in Maltyalam this is still the common word for 
fam Its present restricted use in Tamil is similar to 
that of the English sire and Dam, originally applied 
to human beings. It is derived, from (jpsw-front, 
and hence '*s appropriateness to denote the fore part 
of the head, or from go three, to denote that part of 
the body where the three organs of sense, the eye 
the nose, and the m.Hith arc located. 

t^Vn f u*e*m and t-jtpM Pome from the root i-/»i> — mean. 
w&^t conn's from sj>i£-black or filthy. The analysis 
of th*se words which mean fish, discloses that the 
tamils considered fish to be mean food. 

In conclusion of this review let us quote the four 
fundamental truths of philology which have been 
established by Professor Max Muller and which he 
thinks constitute the Magua Charts of this science. 

(I) The =-aine word takes different forms in diffe- 
rent laoguages. E. G. Lat, Ipse becomes M^me in 
French and medesimo in Italian. Tho Sans Kshaya- 
phthisis is changed into 'he Tamil #*. <i, **/*, «*«, 
•t#u> and * 'sb*. 



The German Daum und Zelm are kith nnd kin of 
the English Beam nnd Zen. 

(2) The same word takes different forms in the 
Bume language. Compare wise, wile and Bet or cved 
with Guise, Guile and Gage respectively ; also the 
different tamilised forms of Kshaya with their 
original 

(3i Different words take the same form in different 
langunges, In proof of this statement, we have 
already given a sufficient number of examplts. 

^4) Different words may- take the san.e form in 
one and the same language. 

For instance .■ — 

fa) to last — -A. S. gelaeffcs.n-to endure, 
last — A, S. latost-latest. 
last — A. S. hloest-burden. 
last — A. S. last-mould for making shoes. 

(It) to count — L. computni-e-reckon. 
count — L. conies-compatiion, 

(r) sound — A. S. sund-hale. 

sound — A. S. sund-swimming, hence a strait 
or that which can be swum n cross 

soiled — L. sonus-tone. 

sound — L. subandare-to dive. 
(d) tfajii— sans, chaya-crowd. 

#i.ii»— sans, saya-hand. 

jfiui'd — sans. Jaya-victory or 16ss. 

#iLii — sans kshaya-consumption. 

#u_ J> — a water-lily from s«j(i — water, 

#icii — suu, as husband of 'sans^ ch'haya or 
si.adow personified. 

ju ; — pice or sugar is by origin tt^e, saine aa 
Java-strength, vigour or victory 

emih — a garland, perhaps meant originally a 
victor's w.-eath or QmHit&mtilBt, 

fud. — a heC or couch is very probably a 
corruption, or apocopated form, of sane. 
Sayana-bed similar to that of ^*ti from 
sans. Dahaoa-burning or it is a deri- 
vative of the Tamil s«iL-to recline. 

S- W, Coomaraswamy. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



We are glad to announce that Dr. Pope's Tiruvachaka-i 
will be published before th« end of 
this year and that the work is 
progressing rapidly. 



Dr. l'ope'e Tiruvueh 
turn. 



We publish below the letter received from the leuned 
Editor of this Series and we are 

atST*" Bmnah * Mm R'a<i to be assured that their was 
no particular meaning in his adding 
Narayaua within tickets except to follow the views of 
VesViistadva^ta commentators. And we assuie him also 
tbae we are perfectly indifferent hh to by what names the 
One is denoted by any people, but we thought that when 
expounding our Tami^ Veda, not only for the benefit of 
followers of this school, but for a larger public, its too 
iianow sectarian character need not be kept np, even to 
rhe extent of putting Xarayana within brackets. Of 
coarse we all understand pretty fully that all the Hindu 
scriptures ate claimed as the property of all alike, and that 
all tho names of God occurring in every book is inter- 
preted as the most High as postulated by each school. 
Keen now, we think the series will improve if the practice 
is dropped. "We know only too sadly that all bigotry is 
not at an end even in this fag end of the 19th century, 
and we need not place any unnecessary obstacles in the 
way of bringing abont some sort of union a.nong the 
various Hindu religion?. 

Our friend writes as follows, 

'I was also glad to notice on page 84 of your Journal a 
short notice regarding the publication of the ' Nityanusan- 
dhanam * series which is being edited in three Languages- 
Tamil Telogu and Kanada with and without EnHish 
Translation, 

"Whim; thanking you for the short favourable leview 
yon hsAe given of the ' Nityanasandhanam ' Series, 1 
cannot help remarking that in the latter part of the 
paragraph the use of the word 'Trick' seems to he 
uncalled for and may be misleading to many of the 
readers of vour widely circulated Journal. 

' Thi. insertion of the word ' Narayana ' in brackets was 
never intended tothrow dust into thee~i.s nf the public, but 
had only a reference to the view tirken by the commen- 
tators of Visishtfttli-aitii school of thought, an exposition 
of which forms the main portion of the pjeface to the 
3rd Part- These philosophers use the term ' Naroyanft ' 
as synonymous with Brahman, the Snpretiv Being. The 
insertion of the words, Siva, Jehovah, Jore, or Lord 



instead of the term 'Narayana' will be found equally 
reasonable to fit in with Saivicm or Judaism or Christi- 
anity or nny other system of Religion, recognizing the 
Tripaxlariha doctrine, to denote the Supreme Being in 
such a. connection. 

"The 10 principal Ubanishads are, as you know, a 
g: eat ocean of sublime and philosophic thought, so uni- 
ve.sn! and elastic as to be found appropriately applicable 
to the Supreme Being, by any school of thought or by any 
class of Religions. Yet certain terms such as 'Narayana' 
' Siva ' 4c. have fouxd favour with the Acr ai yas or 
religious expoundei s of different Samayas (*<«..* *.*), who 
have adopted them more to keep company with and thus 
more easily realize Him, who is beyond conception. 
Hence nothing mnreasonable can be noticed or implied in 
tho insertion if a particular Term to denote the Almighty. 
To get one's feelings ruffled in any way by noticing one 
Term instead of another as synonymous with B.ahman 
is worthy only of the dark ages. Let me quute what the 
venerable saint patjwa&cui says in the opening verse in 
his : mmortal work on this unreasonable fight about word* 
to denote the Supreme Being. 

#LDilJ GsVtfL-S QmSMTIB 

,« is 3^ iil' u, Qu>m Op 'Situ Out of 

and I would gladly add the Testimony of Saint Nammoi- 
war on the same. Says ho in his $®*&(5#fiu> "u>0eS*p 
Lr»/DL9««r»(5C5 *«>«J<i Ufiuit «u(rifi."Again in Tiiuvoymoli 
"<LfirsEg!^ Q&euQii/i Q^mieeur *<cii.i<?^«jj*(?£ffij«$ 

"If these views be found acceptable > you, I need 
hardly request yju to be good enough to do the needful 
in the matter and give insertion to the same in the next 
issue of your valuable journal wlihyonrown remarks at 
the end." 

At a meeting of thetBombay Prarthana Samsj, held 
recently to celebrate the anni- 

Ramraohun Roy, the Hon'ble Mr, 
Justice Ranade made a notable speech on the progress 
if Monotheism. After passing in review the various 
monotheistic movements working in the country and 
pointing in what respects they differed from one anct^ar 
he said that the future of ' them depended, in a great 
mefcure upon their efforts they put forth to sink their 
differences and harmonise with one another. "Work 
that has to be done in thi:, way," continued he, " has 
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two aspects. I would best describe them by saying its 
one aspect is to idealize the real Its othe. aspect is 
to realize the ideal. The work of all reform progress 
reqnires Iroth these attempt 1 ?. We have i. r.U our 
concerns of !ife to make ourselve.. feel that the reul, (', c, 
the every day human life in what we live lias an ideal 
of* divine aspect which we should never logo sight of. 
At the same time in our admiration for the ideal, we 
should never lose sight of the fa^t that its basis after 
all is real, the history and the environments which 
surround us. The mistake we commit is either to make 
it too real and to forget the ideal, or to be absorbed 
iu the ideal and to jforget the real altogether. 1 shall 
take an illustration from our own practices. We have, as 
our hoys grow, the feeling that they must he put to school. 
The Upanayan ceremony is intended for this necessity. 
The ceremony is intended to impress on us its ideal 
character, i.e., its relation with the divine; tberefoie 
it becomes a religious ceremony. There are amont; lis 
who think this ideal character is not needed for a, 
common every-day life concern. No greater mistake 
can be committed <lian such a supposition. We cannot 
make it a too religious ceremony, because otherwise we 
lose sight rf the ideal. We cannot also become so 
absorbed in tlie ideal as to lose sight of the fact that it 
ia a bo; who has to be put to school. The same remark 
app'es to every other concern of lite, to marriage, death, 
to our w.rshlp and our faiths- We must keep a 
full consciousness of both the ends in view. At one 
time one requires to be more attended to than the other, 
but they are both essential It seems to me that partly 
owing to the growth of a wrong conception that the 
movement is a modern movement, a sort of a new dis- 
covery, this essential character of a historical national 
growth has not been suffrienfly realized. The idenl Iirs 
absorbed more attention than the real in some 
quarters- Among our orthodox: classes the reverse is 
the case. The whole is real, forma, ceremonies, rites, 
precepts is nil stereotyped and formal, The happy 
medium between the two can only be found by attending 
both, to the calls of the real and the ideal. Dr. Fair-bairn 
when he characterized our people as metaphysical, while 
he claimed for the Europeans the distinction of being 
philosophical, bud had apparently this double aspect in 
his mind. When w attend to both the real and the lVea), 
we understand the importance of the historical and are 
not led away by the mythical." 



"In an obscure night 
With anxious love inflamed 
O happy lot ! 
Forth unobserved I went, 
My house being now at jest. 



"The obscure 
night of The 
bouI." 



In darkness and security, 

By the secret ladder disguised, 

O happy lot! 

In darkness and concealment, 

My house being now at rest- 



In that happy night 

In secret seen of none, 

Without other light or guide 

Save that whicn in my heart was burning. 

That light guided me 

More surely than the noonday son 

To the plaee where He waa waiting for me 

Whom I knew well, 

And where none but He appeared, 

O guiding night ! 

O night more lovely than the dawn ! 

night that hast united 
The Lo-ver with His beloved, 
And changed her into her Love, 

Then His hair floated in the breeze 
That blew from the turret ; 
He struck me on the neck 
With his gentle hand, 
And all sensations left me. 

1 continued in oblivion lost, 

My head was resting on my Lore ; 
I fainted away abandoned 
And am'd the lilies forgotten 
Threw aft my cares away." 

The above is a poem by a Spanish mystic S. John of 
the cross, and which appears ia an excellent article by 
Miss Hardcastle, on " the Function of Quietism." in the 
October number of the Theosophic Review." We invite 
comparison to S -rsfc Thayuntanavar's " Revel in Bliss H 
published in these pages (Vol, 1. p 145) and which strikes 
the same Keynote. 
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THE VEDA'NTA SUTKAS WITH S'EI'KANTHA 
BHA'SIIYA. 

(Continued frwii pay? SB.) 

And it is said in the world. (III. :■ 19) 

I«i the world it is said that even in the case of 

persons of virtuous deeds such »s Df&Hpadt, one of the 

five oblatious is dispensed with in the fu-matiun of 

the body. 

And because we find (a passage in the Sruti till- i 30'- 
Moreover, we find it dec-hired in the following 
passage of the Sruti 

" Of all living tluugS there mc indeed iliree O'igiuS 
only, that which springs from an e<;g vipawu*\ 
that wliich springs from a living heing (\ i\ :- 
parous), that which springs from a germ "* 

Here, in the case of the sweat-born and the gtrm- 
born, we find one of the five oblations (vix., woman) 
is dispensed with. 



(Objection .-)— In the ^ruti quoted above, there is no 
mention made of the sweat-born. 

(*ln$irer ■) — The Sutraki-a answers as follows : 

The sweat -born is included in the third word- (III- i. 21). 

The sweat-born is also included in the mention of 
the germ-born. Therefore the conclusion is that 
sinoeis do not go to heaven. 



Adhlkarana 4. 

He attains to a similar form, because it is reasonable. ( III- i 23). 

In the preceding adhikarana it har been shown that 
in his descent from svarga after the enjovment of the 
fruir, the soul is accompanied with a residual Karma, 
The sruti declares that while descenilintr be becomes 
eider (A'tisii and st> t"-n, in the following wnrds -• 

Then tJitV n tnrn again that way as r hey came, to 
the ether, trom the ether to the air Then the 
taeriticer, having become air, becomes smoke 
having become smoke, he becomes mist having 
become mist, he becomes u cloud ; having become 
a cloud, he rains down."* 



* Clilui, Cj>. 6'.J>1. 
34 



• Chhi'i. L'|>. 5-10. 
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Here a doubt arises as to whether the son' becomes 
embodied in the ether and the like or becomes similar 
to tbeoi. 

(Piirvapaktha:)— From the weds " having become," 
it appears that the soul becomes the ether and so on. 

(Siddhanta -.1 — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : When descending, the soul does not become 
embodied in the ether and so on ; but he becomes 
similar to them ; for, there he experiences no pleasure 
and pain. It, is only for the experiencing of pleasure 
and pain that the soul assumes the several bodies ; and 
it cannot be that one thing actually becomes another 
thine Hence the only rational conclusion that, while 
descending, the soul attains to a form similar to ether 
and so on. 

Adhlkarana 5. 

Hot very long, became of the specific mention n. i. 23) 

A doubt arises as to whether the descending jiva 
lingers or not according to circumstances, or he does 
not as a rule linger at all. 

{Pilrvapaksha :) — In this connection, the s'rnti 
declares that jiva attains to the stato of the rice-grain 
in*' ijo on in the following words : 

" They are born here" rice-jrrains barley-gr»ins> 
plants, trees, sesaraum- seeds, and beans."* 

Prior to thift attaining to the state of the rice-grain 
etc., the soul may or may not liger in the ikis'a etc., 
according* to circumstances, there being no specific 
rule as to the one or the other. 

fSiddhtinta -,) — As against the foregoing we hold 
as follows: Pri<iT to attaining to the state of rioe- 
graiu etc , the jiva does not linger long in the akas'a 
and so on. — How? — Kor. the s'ruti says that it is 
difficult to escape from the state of the rice-grain 
etc., in the following words : 

" Thence it is very hard indeed to escape."t 

Thus, as the jivas are said to linger long in th.o 
rice-grain and the like, we have to infer that in other 
plft en th>-y pass on swiftly, and we therefore conclude 
that in akas'a etc., the jiva does, not linger. 

Adhlkarana 6. 

(it It only a contact with the rice-grain etc) iadwelled by 

another (J I've), Ucnu of the mention eimilar to the 

above. (HI. l. 34) 

Now a doubt arises as to whether th<> jiva' comes in 

mere contact with the rice-grain etc.) or he is born as 

the rice-grain etc. 

•Chh&. Up. 5-10.8. " 

tlbid. 



(Pilrvapakxha :} — He is born as the rice-grain etc., 
bectuise the s'ruti s«ys that tbey ■ are born ' as the 
rtce-grain and so on. 

(Siddhdnta :) — As against the foregoing we Jiold 
as follows: The jiva comes in mere contact wirh the 
rice-grain etc., in which other jivas abide. Because 
of the s'ruti not declaring the cause of the birth (in the 
rice-grain etc.) of the descending jiva any more than 
when passing into the akas'*. the words of the s'ruti 
''are born" should 1 £ understood in a secondary 
sense. Where the jiv« is born as a biahmana and so 
on, there the s'ruti speaks of the causes of such births 
iu the words ■' those of good conduct, ...those of evil 
conduct..." Wherefore, because of the s'ruti declar- 
ing that he is born only as a brihrnana and so on, 
the conclusion is that mere contact is meant in other 
cases . 

(if yon say that there wai) an impure act. (we reply) ne, 
became ef the word (III. i. 25.) 

{Objection :) — Of the sacrificial rites which had been 
formerly performed by the descending jivn. such rites 
as Agnishomiya were impure nets, because they 
involved cruelty to animal life. To reap the fruits of 
those acts, he should be born as rice-grain etc 

(Amwer:) — No; for, the s'ruti dec-litres that such 
cruelty to animals is no cruelty, in the following 
words : 

"Golden-bodied, to the upper sv'argadoes it go."' 
" Not indeed dost thou die, nor wilt t'nou ruined."* 

Therefore {the descending jiva) is not born as the 

ric<?-grain etc. 

The sutrakira gives yet another explanation 

Contact wHhtthe semen-sheiier (is declared) In the seajiel- 
(II 1. 126). 

In the sequel, the sruti speaks of jiva's mere contact 
with him who sheds semen, in the following passage : 
" Whoever, indeed, eats the food and whoever 
sheds semen, full of that does he verily be- 
come."t 
Whetefore, ii the preceding case of rice-grain etc, 
the s'ruti must mean mere contact. 

From the womb (comes) the body (Hi. 1. 27} 
When he reacheB the womb, then alono is the body 
produced. Prior to this, there can be a mere contact. 

Thus Ends the First Pada of the Third Adhyijya. 



•Hiksamhiti 1-I8i-21. 
+Chh4. Up. fi-10-6' 
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SKCOM> PA DA. 

Adhlkarana I. 

In "he intervening state li (Jiva's) ereatioc : indeed (the Snti) 
says. ,<UI- i£- 1) 
Tlie preceding section ha* treated of the jiva's 
departure and return. Here his avasth&s or states of 
consciousness will he discussed. In the intervening' 
stnte, ie.. in svapna or dream, the Sruti speaks of 
creation in the following words 

"There \ve no (real) chariots in that state, no 
liorseS, no road's Unt be himself sends forth 
(creates! chariots, horse? and roads."* 

A doubt arises as to whether this creation is the 
jiva's or the Paramcsvara's act. 

{P'trvapuknha :) — It seems to he an act of the jiva ; 
for the Srnti declares that Jiva himself who is consci- 
ous of the dream is the agent, in the following woids : 

" But he himself seads i .»rth (creates) tanks, lakes, 
And rivers. He indeed is the maker."t 

And as the miker, some (declare), (creating the objects of desire 
sua as) sons sad so on. Ill ii- 2.) 

Some Upanishads declare that in Svapna the jiva 

himself is the creator of the objects of desire, in the 

following words 

"That Purusha who is awake in us white we are 

asleep, shaping one lovely sight (kama) after 

another." J 

Here the word ' kama' must mean son3 and the like, 
the objects of desire ; for, having said at first, " Ask 
for all objects of desire as you choose," $ the Upan ishad 
says, by way of explanation, " Ask for sons and grand- 
sons who will live a hundred years." || For this reason 
also, the creation of objects in Svapna is only an act 
of jiva. 

(Siddhatda :!— As against the foregoing, the follow- 
ing is said in reply ■■ 
Bat It Is mere Maya, (Jiva's) nstnrc being not fully manifested 

(in- ii. 3j. 

All the objects such as chariots e.eated iu Svapna 
-are mere Maya, created by Isvara, not created by jiva, 
intended to be experienced by him who sees the dream, 
And ending with the end of the dream. They are 

* Bri. Up. 4-3-10. 
t Ibid. 

t Kahtt. Up. 68. 
$ ibid 1-86. 
'I Ibiu 1-23. 



said to be ruiyarriatrn, mere may a, because ihev are 
very Strang'.'. Jiva can have no power of creating 
chbriots and so on, inasmuch as his unfailing will is 
quite obscured. Therefore the ' 1'iirnsha,' who is said 
in the iipanishad to create the objects of desire, does 
not menn Jiva. On the other hand, the ' Purusha' in 
the Isvaia Himself, ns the sf-qnel shows 

"That indeed is the Bright, that is Brahman, that 
alone is called the Immortal. All worlds arecon- 
tained in it, and no one poes beyond."* 
As pointing to the same Being, the words ** He 
indeed is the maker "t refers indeed to Isvara. Where- 
fore the creation of objects iri Svapna is an act of the 
Paramesvara. 

The Sutrnkara gives the reason why Jiva's trne 
nature is obscured : 

By the will of the Snyrenw, indeed, is it obscured: .hence, 
verily, we Ms bondage tad the opposite tttte. i MJii i). 
Owing to the continuous current of Jiva's beginning- 
lesa transgression, his unfailing will and other r divine) 
powers are obscured by the will of the Paramesvara. 
By the same will of thu Paramesvara, caused by his 
transgression and its continuance, jiva is subject to 
bondage and 1 1 be i atiou, hundha and mukti. .' icord- 
ingly the Sruti says : 

'■ When he finds freedom from fear and rest in that 
which is invisible, incorporeal, indented, unsup- 
ported, then he has obtained the fearless. For, 
if he makes bat the smallest distinction in it, 
there is fear for him. "J 
Or it nuy even be en aeeennt of contact with the body {) II il- 5)- 
The Jiva's true nature becomes obscured at the time 
of creation by contact with inert matter in the form 
of bodies, such as the bodies of Devas, men and the 
like, while during pralaya or dissolution his true 
nature is obscured by contact with inert matter in a 
very subtle form, with matter undifferentiated in name 
and form. Thus, the power of creating strange 
objects in svapna which last for the time being caunot 
exist in fiva whose unfailing will and other powers a^e 
obscured. 

The Sutrakira affords another explanation : 

And foreboding Indeed it is, at <as s*nrtl uja. A&4 Its 
proftdents also IseUr*- ("MM.) 
Svapua is indeed indicative of good or evil, as the 
s'rnti decla.es in the following passages: 

•Ibid 6-4. 

T Bri. Up. 4-3-10. 

jTtkittiiijx. Up. 2 7. 
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"If daring sacrifices which are to fulfil certain 
wishes, he sees iu his dreams a woman, let lum 
know success from tliis vision in a dream, yea. 
from tkis vision in a dream. 
'; Next come tb« dreams. If he sees n blark man 
with bl?ck teeth and that muii kills him,""' and soon. 
The proficients in the science of svapna speak of 
particular dreams w*icli are indicative of good or 
evil. The objects seen in the dream tire not created 
bythejira. If they lie jiva's creation, then those 
objects which may forebode evil would not be created 
at all. Therefore it stands to reason that crsntion in 
svapna is an act of families' vara. 



Adhlkarana. 2. 

It; cessation is in the nadis and in the Atman- beeause of its 

Being declared. (III. ii 7.) 
£ Its cessation', the cessation of svapna, here points 
to aushvpti, or dreamless sleep. We are given to 
understand that during sushupti jivi* slepps in the 
n&dis (tabes , J in the puritat (pericardium,, and in 
Brahman, as the following passages declare : 

"A r d when a man is asleep, reposing, and at 
perfect jest, so that he >ees no dream, then ho 
has entered into those nidi's ( tubes) ."t 

" Next when he is in profound sleep and knows 
nothing, there are the seventy-two thousand 
dAJis .called Hita r which from the heart spread 
through the body. Through them he moves 
forth and rests in the surrounding body."}: 

" When a man sleeps here, thee, my dear son, he 
becomes united wrth the Sat, the True."§ 

There arises a doubt as to whether jiva sleeps in 
any one only of these, or in all oi these together. 

(F&rvapafe>ha ,) — It is in some one only or other of 
the places (nadisetc.l that jiva goes tn sleep; for, 
sleep which has to be produced is but a single purpose. 
Just as, when the Veda enjoiDs " let him sacPifice with 
rice," and " let hin. sacrifice with barley " we unders- 
tand th^t vhey form two alternative courses open, 
since the cake to be produced is but one purpose, so 
also, sleep which has to be produced being but a 
single purpose, it may be served by any one only of tte 

• Chba-ljp. 6-2-9. 

t Aitn. Aranyske. 3-2-1- 10, 17. 

JChhi.Up. 8-6-3. 

$ Bri. Up. 2-1-19. 



places; the jiva may at one time sleep in the nidis, 
at another time in the Puritat, at another time again 
ii. Brahman. So that it is proper to nmhrstand the 
sruti to mean that they are alternative cases. 

{Sidilhihit.it :) — The I'rnti means their conjunction. 
— Why ? — For, more purples than one have to be 
served. To explain Nadis serve as a means, as 
passages by which jiva goes to Brahman dwelling in 
the heart. Jita. may sleep in ihe I'mitat and Brah- 
man at the same time, the last two forming as it were 
a hall and a. bed therein. Thus, jiva approaches by 
means of nudis and reposes in Brahman in the 
V'urtfit; so that, the different places serving different 
purposes, a conjunction of them all is meant here. 

For this reason also ; from Him Is the viking- (Hi. ii- 8) 
" When they have comeback from the True, they 
know not that they have come back from the True." 
In these words the s'ruti d< clares that jiva wakes 
'l'wn Brahman. Therefore the conjunction (of all 
the places) must be meant here. If, indeed, an 
alternation is meant, then the interpretation is open 
to tight objections. To hold, in the first place, as 
one of the alternatives, that jiva lies in the nidi's 
only at one time, is to detract for the time being 
from the prima fwiv authority of the statement that 
he lies in the Puritat and Brahman, and to admit 
that they are false, which no one ever suspects. And 
then again to hold, as the second 'of the tilternatives 
that jiva lies in the Puritat and Brahman is to grant 
to the statement the authority denied to it before and 
to deny the falsity which was ascribed to it before. 

Thus to interpret the passage as pointing to an 
alternation is to subject the statement that Jiva lies in 
the Puritat and Brnhman to four objections : the 
abandoning of what is prima farin evident, the admit- 
ting of what is not evident, the admitting again of 
what has been abandoned, and the abandoning of 
what bus been admitted. Similarly, it may be shown 
that the statement that jiva lies in the Nad is is subject 
to the same foa.r objections. Thus the interpretation 
of a passage *a pointing to alternation involves eight 
objectionable points. Therefore, when a conjunction 
is possible, it is improper to resort to alternation. 

A. Mab'adzta SVstki, b. a. 

(To be Cm tinned.) 
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AltL'l. XANTIIl SIVA CIIAHIAU. 



AHVUTA LAKSH'AXA — SUTKA il. 



Adlkarana. I. 

{'Juntiitunt Jrovi jnnjt; I 1-1.) 
li*ili*i Ht:\AM>)S T'l TJ1K woki.d. 

d nr: t a tu j\ i, & 

_i*S«A".l ^ilSs*-"", -nrfJT.p^jPj ,#.2r«r«S-JI> 

Jfrit-iljfl 'S^-V^iirj, 
-■intuitu, £/f&>f!: r '9*' .tfiSPdn.n SciriQlOJ? 

<6l' u^ (T Lfiii\lftj;§ ^^p i..ar ^ff 
til* ft Qpttf^w. 

One with the wi*rW, and different, and b;<tli, The 

light transcendent, 
The Lord who guides souls innumerable, in obedience 

tn His Will (Agtijtt) and each ('tie's karma ,- 
The Nirmulii Ikutg, untouched by the defects of 

His creatures ; 
Supreme He stands, secoudless, pervading all. 

Notk . — The author cvpauiU ibis one Verse into Hii sian/.a = and 
the division by commas shows tlic various Jiaris uf [In! same. The 
primary division in into I adiknranas, and the mulct is asked tu 
follow thin wit li tlic Sicii^naiiabutlia Sutrn nml churiiika and adi- 
karann* ami illustrations. Wu gieu wry ftsiv ti<jtc^ r as llie sub- 
ject is mure or less fully treated in inv eiliiiiui of Sirnjktinttbitfhtlm, 

Vtfi will iilsn ivfor lo the leaders which appeared in the pa^es in 
this Mn-^ii'/ioc in Vol II on " Mind ami Doily'' "The two (Jui.is" 
" (ioil aitil the World'' |.!. 13, S", 37. All knowledge is ixiftrtvc, 
anil tin* tVne purpose of I'hiiusnpliv nud Kol t^rion is to seek the 
relation tliic subsists ht«t«re«Mi man (lull the worlil and God ; and 
from tliu relation* deduced wc proceed to irevcrii o ir life and iiiiide 
our action*. In disenssinc; these relations, sonic Jte,i;de deny the 
existence of eonv n~o or mber, some nil. of these [lun»i; nml some 
in tloiiiK no, assert the identity of the with the other. .Most 

fieoplr tlo not however keep the division? and -suhilivisjuns separate, 
lintl thry confound ami confute some ami all uf them. Now we, 
(hull muii! ionic of these ipicsiiims distinctly. 

li Whether the cftijliiar of nil or any ane or any two is acrp. 
ted or denied? 

2. Whether between any [wo. 

ff) hVrtu nre rejrarded a* substances. 

(2) Or both nre r^nnnlcd only as phenomena. 

(3) One is luliitnuee nnd 1 1 1«< iither plienoni-'na. 

(4) One is snlisliinee, another is nttriuu/e. 

3, What o> the rctniioii between these sets, 
(a). Whether order in plnee. Cocxistcnee. 

(6). Order in time. Succession, or CAUfe am] effect, 
(r). Or any other. 



I. Whether (1) as beiivccn substance anil uitribute, sulisiiinoo 
ami ijlieH'oofmi, cans" anil effect, siibbtancc nml canso alone aro 
ri'iil ; attribute ]>ln.oiijiii..:iia anil effect nre unreal, (2) whctliei' the 
latter are real, and tlic former unreal. 

.Ml these are distinct gucntiona and ie<[uire distinct answers. 
And if uut' ivishesi tu be e'.kWCi, he must try mid answer these ques- 
tions. 

The 2ml 3ut ra is the Sulra srlticli dwukfei this Relativity, Ogr 

name for ihi* relation is Advuitu. This .['Irthtn rcLuion differs 

J't-oin that uf erery other Kchool, though it shows tins way Lo reaon- 

i-ile - . 1 1 tlicie Hilmot!' by ■iceepting the oleinent of truth cuiitained 

.rich. 

MaVAVADI':* OBJEl.'lIOX ANSTVEKED. 

1. When all the vedas proclaim the Oneness of 
iiud without a second why do you postulate a second 
by speaking <»f His Presence in Souls 5 No. Yon mis- 
read the Vedas. They only declare that rhere is only 
< »iie (iod. His relation to the souls is that of the letter 
(A) to other letters. 

Goi> IS AM. AM) NOT ALL. 

%. As the soul is attached to its ioi'ins and organs 
(physical body) and is yet separate from the body, so 
also is Isa attached to the souls. However, the souls 
cannot become God, and G-ud cannot brcoine tbe sonla. 
God is one and different from the suuls. 



2nd Adikarana. 

How Goo actuates souls and Kacjia. 

4. This Soul, subject tct good and bad Kama 
endures birth and death, and pleasure and p»in. The 
soul enjoys the fruits of Karma through the Power of 
God, in the same way, as a King metes out reward and 
punishment in this muudan" world. The fruits cannot 
attach to a future birth by the appropriate bodies etc. 
of their own force. 

The Lokayatha's objections. 

5. If you ohject to the existence of Karma, by 
saying that both pleasure and pain are only natural to 
us, then natural characteristics m.ist be harmonious. 
Men should not be subject to pain and pleasure which 
differ. You a^ain point to a natural fitct such as water 
becoming fragrant when flowers are soaked in it and 
becoming warm when heated. 

Man is diffehext trom his attachjiexts. 
and must be intelligent. 

6. Just so ; the water becomes fragrant or not, not 
by its own nature but by its attachments. So also the 
two Kinds of Karma become attached to the sonl. 
Pains and pleasures cannot attach themselves to & 
nondntelligent, nou-conscious substance. 
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ANOTHKK OUJECTtON. TuBKK Is NO FUTURE 

STATU. 

7. It is ngnin objocted that a man's effort is the 
cause of bis earning wealth and enjoying pleasure. The 
indolent cau never gain nor can tney enjoy. If other- 
wise, persons must secure wealth, who do not possess 
industry and effort. 

THE Sit MR ANSWEHEV. 

8. To this we reply that a man's effort or indolence 
is the result of his pmtiffH* Karma. Then again, when 
a man is most industrious in tho pursuit of wealth, 
suddenly he becomes indolent. Then again wealth 
secured after great effort is suddenly lost by fire or 
theft etc. Besides, tho most indolent are also rolling 
in luxury - 

How Xaiiji* acts. 

9. Gain and loss and pleasure and pain, age and 
death all these six become attached in the womb. He 
roust go through these of a necessity. They are ihe 
result of the Karma effected in a previous birth. Results 
of present Ka ma will be manifest in a future birth. 

Ax E.vAMri.K 

10. Karma being acts of the body, how was the 
body caused you ask. The karma of the hut body 
causes the new body. They are mutually connected as 
cause and effect, as tho seed and tree mutually cause 
each other. 

HOW OUR r'GTL'RK IS FORMED- 

tl. If past Karma is eaten in this birth, how do 
yon get seed for a future birth you ask"; This Karma 
consists of acts producing pleasure or pain. These 
acts caused the present body and in performing them 
again, other acts are formed. It is impossible to act 
without giving rise to other acts. Hence the connec- 
tion. 

THB A30VE TOIXT IIXCSTE.YTEJ). 

12- As the fruit of husbandry yeild us food for 
present enjoyment and seed for tomorrow, so also, our 
sets also account fo our present mjoyment and form 
seed, the f ■ Jit of which will be enjoyed in a- future 
birth. This is the eternal order of Karma. 

Notes: — The three kinds of Karma and their definition have tj 
b« borne in mine). Sanjitn karma follows one from birch to birth. 
Fiat-apt* kuw is formed out of Sao. jit* and is tlie direct cause of 
Iks body and worlds and onjoymei ts one is bom to in the present 
Ss J slrnos. Akamia Karma is tho seed gathered for a future sowing 
white •» enjoying. From the beginning of this adiknrna to this, the 
Baddantts position is established as against the Lokayata. 



ijuuD and had Karma defined. 

18, Karma are either good or bad, performed 
without harmony by the mind, speech ;ind body. By 
good karma you do good to all sentient creatures. By 
Bud karma, you injure nil. The Supreme Lord under- 
stands your deserts and makes you suffer pleasure or 
pain accordingly. 

SfetWi — Tho definition of (ioeil and Evit, Ri<(ht and Wrong, 
I'unyam mid Papam ns herein given Jims to bn noted carefully. It 
is die doing of acts which git e pleasure or pain to all and every 
sentient creaturo within one's own sphere, and one's own pleasure 
and pain Is also involved. Humanity is no tied chat one cannot 
think of his own good or his own Ions absolutely. It is only when 
a man judges of his net in their effect on the whole of humanity, 
tliiu lie can be judging tightly. In our view of l'unvam and Papain, 
the doing of xooA is enjoined ns a positive duty, a? much as the 
refraining from evil or injury, Tb»: list of 32 Dharmns or charities 
contains every one o( those active duties which a man can think of 
to benefit liia fellow creatures by removing their sufferings and 
adding tr> their pleasure, Tli-: sole trait oF the Saintly consists in 
their over flowing Love towards humanity rind their pain and borrow 
at their fallen brethren. 

Ssii.it Umnputhi. head my nii'ther observations at pp 199, 200, in 
Vol i. I was most pained to see the phrase "desiring the welfare 
nf all" in Gita chap V. 25 must sapienily explained to mean '• injur- 
ing none" This sort of tendency marks the downward fall in Hindu 
Elliies ami some of the reproarhes levelled at lliiidn Quietism are 
not altogether Undeserved. Who could do a greater harm to society 
than by tin 1 perverted explanation til" the Gita passage as given 
alsiveP A positive injunction tc do good to all in construed into & 
■iiciv negative injunction to injure none. And how can troubles 
of the sinning and sorrowing humanity ruffle the undisturbed 
calmness of such a saint '. We have elsewhere pointed out that 
such a calmness will not prevent a man from a rebirth but it 
only presages the storm tluit is to follow. Woe, Woe to those who 
would follow out such views of calmness and saintlinetfs. ' ' ! 

It. The l'urva, Mini:ttisak:t's objection answered. 

How docs Mod mete nut the fruit <"•? Karma you 
ask. He does so, as He pervades all and out of his 
Love to his creatures, so that they may attain freedom. 
He blesses those who do good and'affliets those who do 
wrong. 

God'h wavs ai;k all lovf, 

li It is oat of His Love, He punishes the wicked. 
Ho punishes those who do wrong and makes them 
mend their wij^ and do right. All his acts therefore 
iiow out or His Love 

An illustration. 

16. Parents chastise their refractory children. Is 
this not oat of love? God's anger is also similarly 
manifested. 
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Forth en objections answkeei>. 
1V&1S Acta themselves produce fruits; no (jod 
is necessary you say. But these acts themselves >u n 
lost to view ev#n here. Yon further instance Htn.nu m 
and medicine which die and produce results. Knt 
this rule does not hold gon<\ in every case ; as when 
yon give food and betel to a starving man, 

FCKTHEI! ANSWEKS. 

19. Further the example of manure find medicine 
ia not a proper one. But if Jon still say there aro 
instances where acts performed in one place produce 
fruit in another, such as gifts bestowed hore at yajuas 
etc, yet these are found to neiish even here. How 
can they produce effects in an another world" 

The same argument continued. 

20. You say that all these acts leave their impress 
on the doer's mind, and are reproduced from the mi ad 
in another birth. If so, .sir, the heaven and hull and 
earth attained to by the virtuous and vicious resolve 
into your mind and they were boru again from yonr 
mind. My dear sir, your words are wonderful! 

God is thk Scieeme Law. 

21. The gift and giver, the rites and receiver, till 
perish ; as such an Eternal Knower who cau jnete out 
good and bad is necessary. All good action-s are the 
ordinations of god. He who follows His Law, will 
also be freed from his disease. 

How ? 
2"2. Souls enjoy alone in conjunction with body 
and organs, place and time and order, action md 
object ; all these latter are non-intelligent and cannot 
attach themselves to the Soul of their own accord. 
The soul being bound canuot choose these of its own 
power. As such *<he Infinite Being brings about their 
anion by the Snpreme Power of His Law, (Agnja 
Sakti) and out of Hie Supreme Law. 

Love is Law. 
23. Good behaviour, Love t Grace, Acharn, courte- 
ous reception, amity, good sense, blarcaless austeritj', 
charity, respect and reverance and intelligent truth- 
fulness) faultless Sanmjasa, humility, if these constitute 
blameless Virtue, they are also the ordinances of the 
Loving Lord. 

J. M. X. 

(To bt Continued.) 
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THAYUMANAVAU POEMS 
(Continued from pay*. 95). 

LOpfil f?(_.«j©JirS -J HIM IT 0mm*DtDMljp 

u>(^mi Qhjj^Suj *u mw tan tu 

eS*m loftBiuii® *.,;sQ& 

•tiltS Qia)ismQijj> QuflGpn 

1 30. Chithanaiida Siva of all gracious Ilia ! 
The Pure Unknowable Parahrahmam ! The aim of 
my embodied existence is, I s*», that j. should, by 
means of satvic predominance, place myself in the 
turiya state of Thy Thought of perfect innoc mce* 
like that of a mad man or a demoninc or ^ child and 
become absorbed and self-devoted to the tchnol of 
Thy devotees, quite ictfardless of the circumstances 
of this mundane life ; but, vet, how was I destined to 
struggle and get through this illusory maya -vorld * 
Its natural history is greater than the Mahabhtratn 
or the allegorical story of the brahmin named Kdti.t 

Hill Thou ttll me how 1 did deserve this con- 
ditionality in spite of Thy Resplendent Eternal 
Existence as the Inner-Soul to the universe* ? 

Is rny rnind to he doumed to such allurement still ? 
Oh ! Lord, is this the reward dne to one who is 
possessed with absolute relivnre on Thy Grace ?J 

u"4 *^A ej (S t ^ *-' ff i* ^*«*i»w 

^nU: jprun.J*<B Gu.lu&%P.f\u p 

ears **)$QpeB C»#i*Lii 

• Tide 12»th vena with n«t««. 

f This i» 3»rd story in the Gnuw VuishU. 

J The eaint in nnw ISO end nmilmr m« aaplr o f i i - i. i l kit 
auietna to the Supreme Ml the Hu time eJire Co the eta pentose 
evil* of tne-ya «.ud the effects of hie own karme. 
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Cixirrar (Saints. &trr>i ppiQaj 

«** rf^«U(75 «Tfii..flJLJ fll~&;*IT 

131. O Chitliauanda Siva of all gracious lila ! O 
The Pui't; Unknowable Parobrahmam ! Glory be to 
Thv pure everlasting grace. The wearer of the 
cool moon on Tliy Braid ! I do always adore Thy 
manifestation as Holy Dakshir.a-Murty midff tti« 
sacred banyan tree in tliu North in order to symbolic 
by Thy Chimnudra the blessed Muuua-Gnana to the 
Great sages Sanaka &c , which unveiled at once the 
real meaning of the san-i.il word* Ah ! admirable 
■were its results ! The g"d of death, Yavia, withdrew 
from his cruel work and confined himself to his buffalo. 
All alien religionists humbled themselves down 
shame-faced say, rhe unholy AhaviLrahmacadinst 
calling themselves the uinmnla God; or those quibbl- 
ing bigots who indulge themselves in vain contra- 
venes with jugglery of technical words. 



=s$«t iLjsussrisi 

^,-lB LjW&nBe&uir iff Loire 
QtL'iittrjB) L±&Qu/bjD tusiru nnsSli 

Qpmn® ii/sVaO'-oiigj m ssvisi pnQm 

&9tpssr&?<r erisfunLip QpiLeua rgsarC^, (*flsB_) 

A'gira-Bhavanam (/Hie manifested world) 
The Secret of Chithamharam. 
132. Thou most devoted Friend of Thy Livers 
who are accomplished by the uttering of the Holy 
Syllable in unive. sal Yoga ana to whom therefore* 
this manitested world has become the universe of 
eternal bliss ! Thou Friend of even me ! 



* It can be understood only by the initiated. 

+ It is by bhar.iim, (Conception) tliat bhavaiiarn is attained by 
tie help of the Divine Ami. T)?ietote try and try over and over 
again to see the Lord of Love in all and all will become to you 
the Lord, the flralim. See the trnsp called ' Vetuvan ' P. c. (. Notes 
to verse 95. 



(I Hock of endless Blias, Thou pervadest thn w/iftfe 
Him - e»t of hodi) and uttttlx oven as the sweet fragrance 
i c the half-opened buds beautifully shaped like lhe 
tinklinir bells. 

Lcnesujg (SSotiunS u.-6T7sn"<-i G*(J.L_/r^ 
#£?M?e t'CS'-^- G& n Q$jb peaty? 3 QfC&i 

133. The animating Principle of all co-existeut 
souls in all their different conditions of existence! 
The Eternal Ananda ! The Absolute Intelligence 

beyond all methods of logic! O the limitless Satasat* 
with no Below nor Above ! O God illumining the 
Glorious Temple of Grace! < ) The Supreme Honour* 
Thou hast chosen to exalt me and place me in 

the beatific region of Thy devotees, so that I might 
not bear the pain of deer separated from it3 
kind. 

Thou Fruit oE Bliss supreme generated out of 
Thy own Grace !t 

Qtjpdittfi£! ir.gstQeuarSiti \nfir)g,p.et!sru 

Quf<-~itr' J lDHS&GiS Ou(5<i3* Qt-i&n 
iSfifar^ gi lRHhjSsQs Qn.eiiiii' Q m , est Sbt 

uj p, $2sar <j k Qpirt—iiifiLfrg wn@ m—Gu 

1 34- Boundless Ananda of endless Beatitude 
that dost trifle away afl the excellent gifts of this 
sadhanti world ! 

• The ejjichet ' SittsiEHt' in generally applie' 1 to jivatnina or Nouli 
in this school. But the saint beautifully uses the term to devote 
the Paramktma (Supreme Siva) alto. A.^jfvatma is from the 
stand point of its anubhava palled ' satasat ' (sataaat); for, in the 
course of eudana or evolution it is one with 'anat' (maya world) 
and in the Sjwlhiti or Advoita Sir'i*ayuj>jti Mukti it becomes one 
let'fi sat (God). Likewise the Supreme Paramatma may, from the 
stand point of drd^pava, be cnlled ' fataeat ' too ; for, He is one 
with, atma in its bhanda. state t. one with 'ant' or iguirance 
though free from it and in His Anwjruhit He is one with a Jivan- 
Mukta (emaiicipated atma) in its (atmas) bright state of SiiaMyujya 
i, e, one with each soul-asat though untainted by it, 

t The Para-sakti though inseparable and indivisible from Persma 
Siva (Supreme Sat), Yet Parama Siva is said to be independent io 
natnre and existence and power and the Para-satti a dependent oa 
Him (Vide ' fiouri-lila Samandicha Moortham,' in Siva-Parakra- 
nutin. 
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O Providential Lord that dost, oat of pare Grace, 
constrain Thy ad fane ed Siva-yogiuB towards Thyself t 
O Blissful Omnipresence resting bcyoud the plane of 
maya which is replete with millions of illusory pheuo- 
meut! 

O The Ancient Resplendent Love* of liliss where- 
in do merge the myriads of different creeds just 
like the rivers empty themselves into tlie Great C*cean ! 

«J(Jtf>SS\f>lS M t* (tpKi C P $B} pSJDJl .!4Q 
4f ttjf.aGwG S3 ppiQfUM tm St Q.H OS Ifiii 

p tea «b (3 C f f ^sQinmnS pi—*acsi Gsps 

G Ul}4t&>f* LCI f &BLan OlULDLD Cglifaii 

the Ninmala one, possessing the Divine G ' 4 ace and 
weariug the cool uiooii as Thy Head ornament! Thou 
didst manifest Thy spiritual nature to Thy devotees 
under the banyan tree in the North and revealed to 
them Thy sacred symbol of rhinmudra which changed 
and deified their human nature. This silent teaching 
of Thine disclosed to us at once the final Troth that 
the next step or Sadana to moksha consists in the 
harmonious state of Thy Silent meditation, 
wherein alone Thou wilt be manifest and discernible 
to Thy devotees. And Thon wilt not show Thyself, 
The Eternal Immutable Lord, either tn the rare 
Veda* or to the different religions not two of which 
agree in Thy vorship or to those obstinate controver- 
sialists who simply contend au'ninst one another in 
words or indulge themselves in bare fnced techin • 
calities. 

R. Shunhcoam Mudaliak. 

(To he i-onlitififd.) 



PURRA-NAN-MJKUU. 



* When love to nil creatures increases, thr love leaves the lover 
is the common platform where all creeds and Ml veHgions become 
tratti and truths of various stages i.e. Dnaa nurgn ; or Saha 
maxga ; or Satputrn murga — all which lend to trie Highest Truth or 
Stage the San-nuiivja. So the several religious schools or faiths are 
mere steps lower than the higher one and each lower step cannot 
be avoided jnst as ranch as boy-howl cannot have been avoided in 
Attaining the old nge. Thn« every lower step is a necessity to 
reach the higher one and all the lower steps ore indispensable to 
souls for getting at the Highest Suhuki. jo aforesaid, whereby alone 
the Panthrahmr.id can be reached. 
30 



The Four Hundkkd I.vicics. 
By <J. L t . Poi'K, m. a , u. d. Uai.uol Coll., Oxrou/t. 



The Pandit/an, Nfdnm Cerimiu, 

In considering the kings and chieftains celebrated 
in ancient Tamil song the first place must be given to 
this great king and hero, — the Pandian \edmn 
Ceryiiin, whose praises are ?ung also in the ' ten Tamil 
Idylis.'* He is said to have gained a great victory in 
early life at a place called Talai Alan<jnnam, where 
he defeated the Cera and Cora, kings, and seven other 
of the minor majesties of the south. He is landed by 
four minstrels in this collection ; but the luteJiNneiitedl 
Suudai-ain 1'illai \\.<\ Bahadur, published articles in 
the Madras Christian Cullege Magazine (March and 
August IbOl), in which, with an abstract of the 
lengthy poems in this king's honour (fonud in Pattu- 
Pa'ttu 1 , a summary of his history is giv>n. Nothing 
could really illustrate the life and condition L of ancient 
South Judia like a full and literal translatio. of? 1 * 
that has been sung in honour of this aln-ost forgotten 
chief and warrior. It seems humiliating to recoid the 
fact that his name is found in no list of the Paudiyan 
rulers, and we are left to conjecture that it is but. an 
epithet applied to him, while his real name K~> perish- 
ed.' ' Ceriynn' meajs ' the Flourishing,' and is a 
title giver to any of the Pitudiyas, or Madura Kings; 
while ' Nedum" merely means 'till' or ' grunt.' He 
is said to have been a great fiiend of poets, though 
nothing oF his owu has been preserved save oue small 
but beautiful lyric. (72.) His generosity was greatly 
celebrated. 

The following lyric is addressed to this king by » 
poet, of whom nothing is known except the two poems 
in this collection. The verses in a remai-kab* way 
illustrate the supreme importance to the people of 
South India of Irrigntion Works, which the pool id 
most anxious to impress upon the youthful sovereign, 
who was more given, it may be, to th« shed<iiog of 
blood, than to the construction of works for the dis- 
tribution of water- to the fields of bis subjects. 



• This is the famous I'nttu-Pa' Uu, or ten son^S. Thny are by 
different poets. In the paper on Kah ilar ao account of one uf these 
ie given : 'the highland song.' 
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The vast importance of irrigation lias been recog- 
nised by all rulers of South India, though their cons- 
tant wars have oftea prevented tieir ioing efficiently 
what tbey knew should be Joie. This piece is in 
Tamil a TeaUy magnificent bit of sage advice, ex- 
pressed in highly poetical and forcible terms. The 
whole land was then as now divided into ' the good 
land' [Nanjey), or the alluvial soil along the banks of 
rivers and in the deltas, which could always be irri- 
gated, provided the Decessary reservoirs and anicuts 
were provided; and ' the poor land' {Punjey), which 
was solely dependant on rain. Very extensive irriga- 
tion works were carried out by the ancient kinss of 
South India, who had at their disposal large treasures 
and an immense amount of forced labour ; but the 
works in the delta of the Godavari and in the districts 
through which the Kaviri and its tributaries flow, are 
unrivalled in any age of South Indian history. 
Wherever this is attended to, the Government will be 
successful in securing the happiness of the people 
who will not be ungrateful to those that secure their 
temporal welfare. An old Indian almost grudges any 
expenditure on the part of the Government which does 
not aid in bringing out the wonderful resources of the 
lauu. The great remedy against famine is, arid always 
has beeD, irrigation. Considered in this light, this 
old lyric possesses singular interest. 

On the Necessity of Irrigation. 

[P. P. 18.] 

* Descendant of the Mighty Ones, who put beneath 

their feet 
The wide extended earth, girt by the roaring sea. 



Ten times a hundred million years 

Prolouged be thy mighty sway ! 

Thou art the victor king of the city rich, 

Whose moat is filled with both email ana great, 

Whose mighty guarded wall to heaven uplifts itself ! 

Dost Thou desire the wealth of all this world 

And of the worlds beyond 

Or wish to overcome *11 Kings 

And hold them 'neath Thy sway ; 

Or seek for glory and good renown ? 

Then Mighty Ruler, listen to my song, 

Who give to frames of men the food 

They need, these give them life ; — 

For food sustains man's mortal frame. 

But food is earth with water blent : 

So those who join the water to the earth 

Build up the body, and supply its life. 

Men in less happy lands sow seed, and watcb to skies 

for rain, 
but this can ne'er supply the wants of kingdom and 

of king. 
Therefore, Ceriyan, great in war, despise this not ; 
Increase the reservoirs for water made. 
Who bind the water, and supply to fields 
Their measured flow, these bind 
The earth to them. The fame of others passes swift 

away* 
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The spit at which onr saint landed after escaping 
the perils of the sea is called still to this dav 'ftr 
QtjjnSCisar^uuir, " The village of landing." And 
it is a remarkable fact how many of the incidents in 
the lives of onr saints have left their mark on the very 
geography of Sonth India; in addition to the fact 
there are local celebrations in almost every shrine 
where these incidents have taken place. And we 
offer this fact to those who would deny the antiquity 
of these taints and their influence or. the land, and the 
people. We will refer to more sach facts as we 
proceed. 

On landing he was met by a most joyous andenthu- 
Elastic crowd of devotees and taken to the shrine of 
Tirupadiripnliynr (New Town, Cuddalore) where he 
lovingly addressed the Unseen Helper in the following 
words. 

He our Mother, and Father, He onr brother and sister 
He, The creator of the three Worlds, if we can 

remember in oar heart, 
The Beloved of the Gods and the Dweller of the 

Flower City. 
Will be the Unseen Helper of all. 



Troubled by tlie evil ways of the bigoted Jains 

I reach Thy Feet, the Source of all Sal v tit ion 

Thou didst smash the body of the evil Hakahusa who 

shou'k the Hock 
Save me, Thou Dweller on the Flowery City from 

future birth. 

This last stanza by the way among others clearly 
refers to the fact of his having been a Jain once, and 
having come back to the fold of Hinduism again. From 
this place he went to Tiruvadigai, where th<\ people 
gave him a most magnificent reception, and visiting 
the God of that place, he expressed in the Hymn that 
he sang there what every one who has gone through 
the same sad experience, must have felt. 

'Quit <£iuire$@)>&3ruLj a? ^ ri £uj r.leer u Quttf8%&ppp) 

erplQaup. stop&n'Sstr aSeeipaiSfx poc Sar GujertpQi^Qtoss- 
umi$-gtpk$ oitiGvi. 

He asks indeed how he, poor self, ignorant of his 
own bondage and the cause thereof, could have f,w 
gotten the God of Gods, The Golden One, The imper- 
ceptible, and the Glorioas and Infinite Being, and 
should have spoken ill of Him too. 

The tortures he inflicted on onr saint and the "uracn- 
louj escape he had from them all, and his Far spreading 
fame soon created a revulsion in the King's feeling 
towards him,and he also revert jd to Hinduism and visit- 
ed our saint at the very place. As a reparation for his 
past misdeeds, he built a new serine called g»^ii* 
m-oih, Gnnathara Vichchnram, out of the materials of 
the demolished monasteries at Pataliputra. 

And Saiot Appar from that time afterwards till his 
final release from this mortal coil, commenced his 
preparations from shrine to shrine meeting devotees 
everywhere and confirming them in the faith, and 
enacting sundry miracles, but above all ottering things, 
and leading a I if*- of extreme simplicity pud pnrity 
which must have won for him more hearts than all his 
miracles. 

At Tirutitnganai madam, he prayed to God that he 
may be marked with th* trident as a symbol of his 
having been saved. He was soon attracted to the 
Great Temple, Chidambaram and he visited it again and 
again in his wanderings. And our sacred historian is 
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himself in raptures in describing his first visit, and 
the rhythm of the verges is that of a triumphal 
march His slight touches at painting the scenery 
that iiu't «>ur saint's eyes as ho neared Chidambaram 
are excellent. And who is not infected even to-day as 
one sits in ;i inihv-iy tr.iin, and nears the place, and 
the group itf some of the most magnificent Towers 
rising out of a dense shade of Palm grove with the 
green emerald of Paddy fields circling all round, 
the effect is really wonderful to heboid on a tnind 
attuned to the beauty of nature. 

And his first verse in the by urn addressed to God 
Xaiamjah strikes the Keynote of the mystery of this 
Temple itself. 

ug &tt}iiju uj7<_u>0l1<Vi_^d7 unmC sat u u ldG oj t *s 

QpppQsp nil p so w tig) ai &« iv<iuei>& 0<r@*w&>>Q 
.o^^.'fauair g|^!nr<i»d» jy of. tu j an ew Gvitpeuti -cp. 

As ignorant people think, He ia not the saguna 
Brahin but the supreme Being (Para) Himself. At 
the same time, He offers Himself in the Supreme form 
of the Yogi of Yogis (Paramayugi), for the love, 
"ont mplatiou nnd worship of his devoted Bhaktas, 
and when Ijved in this Form, He gives freedom to 
them as He is Eternally Free God (Mukta) ; and all 
this becnu^e He is our truly Heaveuly father (Atta). 
That love is the root and basis of all upasana and 
contempi: f ion in Chariya, Krya and Yoga and Gnana 
is also well set forth here ; and unles- love inflates 
him, even the Yogi with all his powe:s will be merely 
as sounding bras; o. tinkling cymbal i>nd thu auster- 
est ascetic who gives bi.s body to be h u rued, cannot 
hope to reach His Feet iF not possessed of this 
essential requisite. 

* " sioiQu sSjDsn '^aupJm njjvji$tlJ!i 

Qw GsrQtjitjp mareSp Qufij8nj eujtuiSg/ixi, 

QnjaeQuKta lOfflafiafiSw Qiultf Q*itt it?' jeml p ." 

(Tim mantra). 

Our own saint says elsewheie. 

msau (aj^ii ei (ifjCtuS ai if jQrh " 

" ©sag 3**^5 j£3a»Ljfiu/r Q<^&','stt 



*0 gxeoue) igpftia t-n&jbflQew 



HJGldJlAllttJ* Qpt 



f/flS-v; 



• 3\e« thonjjli with bones for lireword, the flesh ia torn to line* 
»nd burnt like jfold ia lire, except to those who internally melt 
themoelveg intuXove, God >» not acccecihlc. 



BsySsur tfs»(5*/»ff* *m$ iS«i!biSii. 

<&p*l isppoiQ Q# 'Ljg> aiQ!)i^Oeoser 
Qwpf&tD iij/bQp'dfifjSti-Gi uji&pi 

uppiei"^ ej'ic^ j ■_!•!.■ gUgiiimiQiu. 
stsfiQnio usuf?o#(g; *^p*ajr*ff sp 

wrppfir^ BaiQunii Jg uc&'tl&G net 
mil p$e&n £ gsFjvj.c^ inffpGupG j. 

Possessed of this one qualification, everything else 
is attainable, and however poor in everything else, 
God will not reject him. Symbolism of God in this 
Temple of Temples is n.s the'Supreme Yogi, the Friend 
and Equal of the Freed, and every one can become 
even as himself, God-like, when they try to imitate 
Him in His Love, iu Soham Havana. And go it was 
that the Lord Himself declared that He is one of the 
Three thousand Brahmans (knowers of Brahm) of 
Tillai. And we have elsewhere said how the temple 
itself represents the Human heart, the Hrid Pnn- 
darika, and Guha and Dahara Pundarika of the 
Upanishads, iu which the Yogis worship Him. And 
our Saint follows with the verse. 

uSsitrsaD-t QpLauap Geuip Qpfippaissr 

£2e*r p tf?«ff u QufQf&LJn wpis&tutuG:^). 

" The thrice-mad elephant, was by him torn up 
The loving heart He ever dwells in. 
Him the Dancer whose Form is this all 
Will 7 ever forget and hope fc grace " 
The thrice wad elephant is the three mala covering' 
the human monad, and which we can only hope to 
subjugate when w« seek the grace of God. Once 
His Light enters our heart, no darkness can remain 
there. Though th.3 Light is ever present, we try oar 
best to shut out all the avenues, and what we 
perceive is what creeps through little chinks and 
crevices. Oh how we shall be transformed when we 
allow the full Blaze of' the LoviDg Father to shine 
on ns.! 

As he went round and ronnd the Temple, with h» 
hoe, removing the weeds and bramble', that grew on 
the path, making it smoother and easier for us to 
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tread it aid follow, liis heart overfluwud with lovo 
and joy imil in tliii eofasy of delight, he poured forth 
many a son-- and yctsm in praiwu of His Makti ■. 

#»=»''» tJ"Sifti(5''. g:*i>W &p<B<jiUBsit, 
QusJn sir Jo i_jia4)«(,5 'Sasi' gj^tSu itlEfg)* 

dS-^FoXu, Uj)«sf«;lA Gwi&CnSpa&QtLi. 

Attain er <nQ#iL't/ui .ftgaSI&w Oa.-«r S^v. ujii 

Q*&frt$M*i(t0ir e a oar L^e'«(7i_ £jtG'-j 
r *f s5j»«./«-i,».(?,ij«r tnpi-fKi-mziQ^), 

Here did ho nttor forth that famous ^tS/^.'ari^*^., 
Danka Sloka which very few do not know, 

jlfMiL/nitm ajifiaviffQ ir ,iwn > «j a fe- iu (j mac u j^ 
nr-i^iEar «. (®fiDw;ujirif J^,,j 

\« ^ «■ if .* !__ K GjftSflJT.r^W. t> * 

#£njirb*r c*j9Qps&r^e -rGfisu t-ttt p**-p*i aSars itj 

*p 2<B!-»MI7U. tSpkl. » if ffCir. 

We now approach a most affecting roniiniscenee in 
Mb life, namely, his relationship with his younger 
contemporary, that gifted '"7it/d and .^qm of '.Jod, 
Guana Sambautha. Who emdd im-asaM: liis i»re:imess 
if this Chil'Cx jii-rnonnlitij tom-hod tin* heart of sr.di a 
devoted aaint and veteran at St. Appar, and if the 
tatter in his relations with him behaved even n* his 
humblest slave, to the extent of Canning Id* l'ldan- 
quin on his precious shunldcts 7 JLIow did jnana Satu- 
bantha reciprocate thi* feeling? lie embraced him, 
and culled him ' Father.' Can a more tender name be 
thought of and can anything be sweeter than this 
picture of the Veteran old saint being called by tlti-s 
youthful Pro<|igy ' father' ? And it should be r> .-iiiem- 
bercd what the caste of St, Appar and saint Surnbuntlia 
respectively was. H-»w well po»ple understood this 
intimate relation which snbsistrd between these two 
is evident by the fact that rider Saint has been known 
to posterity by the very name by which hewas called by 
Saint G nana Sam banthn. The name given to him bv 
IshwHra himself was King of spee< h. Vakisa or Narak- 
karasa, but " Appar " meauing ' Father', is the name 
17 



by which he is more popularly known and which we 
have adopted i'bso for this article Both of them dwelt 
together for some t : ine in 8ri kari, in a bliss of love 
urn] light and nfterwujrds they visited several shrines 
on the hunks of the K'iveti in companv ; and at the 
famous Tirnvavaduthurai, he composed 1 he following 
Hymn, 



ftiiu^w ,5 r JuG idf» El 4an ff c£*Fyu :l &nt &h 



u0u(rhiE3 M _ csv 
.{owenu/ gtii Stars 

*(7}W f f * u_, ioIj n ofsr ,i 

iiSp*f>ir£-^asi<u if en it 
uj 1 3 lj it an &r u.'iroi'Bj;, swr (Banp-Lffhi' Qwiusun sri&.G<u <t'if 
tnGiLieir m>—i$^iLl5 (?^(rfsgr, 

He separated from the loving Child, and passing 
throu<'h vaiimis shrines, he reached Nallur -vvhere 
God g:aiiteil his prayer by placing His twin Feet on the 
Siiiiit, which fact he records in the following verse. 



ftt&SjrjxiB tozanuiv-i—ji *-*?p&£)pp iSs> !!>*•■■ rswi 

* &v ij? S-w il: @l(rkm>!a.QtUBg p&uGi&sttBaipf air rsmggrQj ir. 
Ou'Hia ■ @' tksmaiiiQp 

The Foot (The mov'ng Mahat Padani of Muudaka 
L punisliadl signifies the Pivine Grace or Arul Sakti, 
and the I'lacing of the Fi. >t on tbe initiate is the 
lli"liest of initiation in Saivuism, and this initiatiori 
Lord Krishna received sit the Feet of Mabarishi lTp«>- 
tnnurn liagavan vide Mahabh»r»t Anucusana Pavra 

p. m 

I'lssstu" thvottgh other shrines, he reached Tingalnr 
wliei'O a surprise met our ^;dnt. He saw tanks, and 
Wt'lls, hostels and water pandats all named Vakisa 
and seeking for an explanation he entered the house 
>f the author 0" the. e charities, a .•enowiud Brahman 
named Ayyi'tdhi. He was received there nn.st lovingly, 
mid a rich repast wu= pn pared for him. \\ r hen eveiy- 
tl-itin' else was ready, the parents sent out one of 
their bovs to fetch plantain leaf from their back garden- 
The bov as be cat the leaf was bitten by a venomous 
snake but the boy never paused, never cried but ran 
as fast as he can and handing the leaf to liis mother 
fell at her feet and died- The parents- were deeply 
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concerned, but they mat iikmu coucfn-in.4 that .out 
revered saint, would not dim; and so concealed the fact 
of t>io aru.li :md invited our sfii it to tin: rewist. Our 
Apt>ar however divined their concern nm! bikini.' the 
dead boy to the Uiviue Presence, he composed his 
hymn commencing with ( lW-K 

;j.W J»"2 -'(SUA t£eli/f3 FHD,* (I^.L. ITillSS.il 

And when In- finished with 

uwj,^.: ff.n.n ir,_;,-j?umriLji-'<? * ^in_i n lolj ^ Uj.v 

the boy woke up us though he w ;l s nslwp, nil of them 
returned home ro finish (heir dinner, praising tills great 
mercy <-[ Ci<-d I hut was vouchsafed to them. At 
Tiriipurauaiii, he composed a most beautiful Hymn, 
which is a favourite with Dovaiuni chanters, in which 
ho celebrates the mum of his loved friend mid devotee 
Appudi. !p. IJ" 1 )- 

\*&tet it»i lu UlS i>3anp ;*> «S oi v &» .-. <* mit Q& ! n*ie§ J •' 

0.ja^)jf lcjtAu i£(tjiu 0a»<™ Ly> teu (toOTi^ ■? tp«*(r <«j. 
u zti£&*t< * Sj)iw>A uji><'<(«u utf.au # j}l 

From thence, he p>issed timmjjli XaUm - attain and 
reaching the banks of the Unlivery, he decided to go 
to Tiruvariir, another of the most famous shrines in 
Timjore District, famous on account ui its connection, 
with the great Mann KM Uamhi Clu/tu* and f unions 
also on account tf an another greut saint Kur.darar 
whose favourite resort it was. Here his fame 
preceded him, and he was welcomed and mos*, 
joyously received by the devotees there and he 
celebrates them in the following hymn, inculcating 
at the Baine time, the importance of huioilitv, and 
subservient service rendered to Hlialctxs. 

«cuiu«iiiU'«(5 pmnjaw{nj?dli »ai_v«« 

* Wo heard from Mr. Parnatslla of Candy that there ie an old 
saivite ehria* thereabout* connected with this very Chola and bis 
■on Vecdi fiiaokan. 



He stayed here forsometime and Composed several 
of ins hymns, a few selections from which we differ 
here. 



App 



•jr.* ,&<avi 



isbS f uj Ouk pfl 



■fifieiesii—.i^itii C^ct^kc *$Gu-i GutpjB 



£J ^JSJII-Si-l. ATffQD^ Uii'^jj Quit/tjS 

tusoivsdgvp jt tfC u^2esr <un sw <—<• iL> Qli- pfi 
Aforn'^iT Curr^j^ if (jj/Eff* Quips *) 

In the llymn of Proverbs composed at this place 
also, he illustrates the richness of tbe Tamil language 
in containing so many proverbs to illustrate ihe same 
subject. For want of space we can give ouly one of 
the verses and s,'ive all th« proverbs separately. 

Qwa- BtLitona-- Sajset em? jt- ^ ees test $ ^ (iLotSiufen <mQL-ti 
Q*n (unjft'ir iCson^(J*n Ssvj guSw«i.«ii, uaSecnjps tan n»gab g£ 

To refuse God is ,: to eat tbe rawfruit when the 
ripe fruit was available," and " to leave the hare and 
follow the crow," and "to purchase sin, when virtue 
was for sale," " 10 seel; to make a doll of rose water," 
"ro enter a fruitless quarrel," fi to iriilk a dry cow in 
the dark, ! "to seek to warm oneself by the 
firefly," " to beg in a deserted Village," " to reject 
tapus, and seeW Sin," and to bite an iron rod instead 
of Sugarcane." 

"A TAMIL PHILOLOGY" 



Part II. 
It was necessary for us in the first article to speak 
somewhat at length on the nature of tbe words 
instanced as tadbhavas by Prof. Seshagiri Sactii, on 
account of the wide-spread prejudice on the part of 
Aryan scholars in favour of our Piofessor'r theory. 
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As it is not possible within the ^hort compass of an 
article to notice in detail each portion of his work on 
Tamil Philology, we shall confine ourselves to in 
ex ami oatum of such portions of it as need uigent 
comment. 

Our Pro'essOi's classification of cerebrals and 
the rules he lays down for lheir combination are, we 
venture to say, incorrect. He classifies, d(i-), n f«w), 
I (•»), r (*>;, r (p), r (») a3 cerebrals and t (p\ n («), 
I (*» , n (mt), as dentals, and lays down the rule that, 
except in the case of r, the dentals following cerebrals 
become cerebrals themselves, (vide the S rules given 
under p%ia33 pp. 8-9). According to him, therefore, 
vur-n-ti'm {mv£i -|_ £»(*) should become vdndi'm 
(«v#«»i_f,w) and man + Ivgam (u>«i* -\- Qae<nj>) 
mannogam (u>«sa<7g9 *ii) etc., which, we know for a 
matter of fact, is not the case. So before the:,e rules 
can bs adopted, we fear, it would be necessary to 
introduce some radical changes in the nature oF the 
Tamil language itself. 

One of the examples taken by the author to illustrate 
the application of his rnles is the word vernal; but 
this word is an elisiou of vdr -f- nal (eivyt + Mmr) and 
not a compound formed by the operation of the laws 
■of word-combination spoken of by the author. And 
in philology, no less than in other subjects, exceptions 
cannot be reg«rded as the rule. But our Professor 
might perhaps think that the combination of tigar + 
tasu ■+- karam (S-*iP + f# + *?ii) into tigadatakka- 
ram (fi*i_*a*jio) by the eminent poet Katchiyuppa- 
Maci is in his favour. But every Tamil soholar 
knows that was done for the purpose of rhyme, not 
to illustrate the rule in Virasoriynra* Now, tbe 
famous Grammarian Putt ira-Mitti inn, the author of 
V!ras6>iyam, clearly made a mistake in this respect; 
(see Viras. Santi. stanza 18.) for, according to that 
rnle Tatnir + ividv, (p^y> + if*®} should become 

• There Lb a popular, bnt unfounded, itcy that when the word- 
combination of SLatchyappa Hani io hie Kaudi. Parana, was objected 
by a learned alterably, the God Bubramnuia, whuae exploits he 
celebrates io hie poem, appeared before it in diaguiee, carrying 
the book Ylraadnyam under bis arm, end quoted a Satram of it, 
wbioh wa» in i-upport of oar Muni's word-combination of 
tigadatatkauim. Then the objecting parties were silenced and the 
pewafre of tbe text nu paaied. But, we beg leave to doubt 
whether T£ras4tiyam was anterior to Kandepuraua of Katobiepp 
'Muni— the great production of the 8th centaury. The etory, we 
believe, originated in the night preachings of Puranio Euponndcra 



Tuminddu (#^®«J and Tamir + tvyam (fiBQi-rji) 
etc. But, this is not the use, nor lius it been adopted 
by any other Grumm-tiian. 

With regard to tho classification itself, it will be 
seen that the nut nor has tneiely followed the 
traditionary practice of the old Grammarians, whose 
dicta we cannot always expect, to be correct, and has 
not made, as stated above, any, attempt at a classifica- 
tion at once rational and scientific. First, we take 
objection to the inclusion of I (a>) in the class of 
dentals for the following reasons (1) It is not 
necessary to produce this Tamil sound by means of 
the teeth, it is conveniently and correctly pronounced 
by the tongue touching the fore part of tbe palate. 
Let the words allal, illai, for instance, be 
pre lounced and tested. The sound I is nearly akin to 
the. lingual, rather the cerebral r, and originates more 
or less fiotn the same part of the mouth, as the latter; 
and they are mosty substituted the one for the other. 
E. g. Ftilu, (Tarn.), a proper name,= Pdru (Sans.) ; 
rdja (Sans.), " kiiig/'= hija (Pali); pal (Tam.), 
" portion," = par* (Lai.) •, rilu (Tel.),* "water," = 
ntr (Tarn.) ; filai ^Tam), " cloth," = rira fTel.) (2) 
The letter I undergoes all those changes and modifica- 
tions indicated by the rules for word-combination to 
which the letter I (*•} is subject. It ia but natural 
and reasonable, therefore, that I should be classed 
along with the cerebrals I and (the above said) r. (3) 
Moreover, I is one of the trills (g/asi o^^^i which 
belong to the cerebral class ; the others being i r and 
r and the interchange of these four letters is not also 
unfrequent in the Tamilian tongues. (4) Besides, a 
comparative study of the Tamil and English alphabets 
itself will show that the Tamil I may be considered as 
the English I, a cerebral or lingual. 

It is rather Bad to see that our Professor far from 
raiding Ta.mil grammar to a sciertific status, as he 
had announced in the preface to his worir, has 
after all followed the old grammarians in ranking I 
nnder dentals and what is worse, has even con- 
founded the cerebn-1 n (•») which is peculiar to 
Tamil with the dental n (a). It is quite true that the 
Sanskrit language ia destitute of the sound of the 
cerebral n (•>) as well as of r {p) another cerebral. 
When that Aryan tougue borrowed the cerebral 
sounds form the Tamilian tongue, soine sounds 
were borrowed in full, and some were substituted 
by lingual or dental sounds. Thus the csrebrals 
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,*-1 mid t<&) are replaced by the lingual I and r or palate in the articulation of those sounds. ^ The order 
sk respectively, the cerebral r by tint lingual r an.) tho 
cerebral r» by the dental n. Tie o'd Sanskrit pos- 



sessed a cerebral I, not found ir. modern SHnskrit.and 
we see a sepmare character in the Grandlni alphabet 
to denote the cerebral I as distinguished from the 
lingual /. It is not necessary to our purpose to state 
here, that, os for the written language, the Grandha 
alphabet of South-India is elder than the Devanagiri 
character of North-India. 

It is our Professor's opinion, we suppose, that as 
thero is no difference in sound between the cerebral 
n («s) and the dental n (s) in Sanskrit, the same also 
ought to hold in Tamil, and that the two letters n (or) 
and n {*) in Tamil, represent the same sound 't f the 
two * letters in Greek ; but in Tamilian languageb (he 
cerebral n (**) is quite distinct from the dental n (■*) as 
they have each si different character. Malayalam, not 
the " oldest off-shoot" of Tamil as Dr. Gundert thinks, 
but the old Tamil, and a faithful preserver of many of 
its oldest forms, lias not, it is true, a separate 
character to represent the sound of the cerebral n 
("); but we know* ft' has not lo*t its cerebral sound 
!■_ r^oken language. On the contrary, every cerebral 
sound is pronounced more fully and clearly in 
Malayalam country than in any other pirt of Tamil 
land- In written language, however, the same 
letter is used to represent the sounds dental and 
cerebral as the English t, d, u. which are pronounced 
as dentals in some case's nod as cerebrals in other 
ca?es compare, for instance, the sounds of tmigite, 
den, ton ; and mart, Guard, barn. 

There can be no two opinions respecting ike clas- 
sification of n which, hs stated above, is peculiar to 
Tamilian tongues, as a cerbrnl, and it is so admitted 
by all the Tamil Grammarians. Thia cerebral n {«») 
is probably derived from the same source, whatever 
the source may be. from which the cerebral r has 
proceeded. "Strictly speaking, therefore" as Kev. 
John Lazarus, sayr, ''"there is no* a single redundant 
charector :n Tamil alphabet." 

Therefore, I (en) and n (») should be classed along 
with the other six cercbials which our Professor 
mentions, via. d, n, r, /, r, r. Thus, there are uo 
fewer than eight letters strndiny; for as many sounds 
in the cervbial class, divided into groups of three, 
according to tne part played by the tongue and the that the root should bodily enter into the composition 



of their classification and division i" as follows : — 
(I) d (t.-),n («» ,/(*"); 

(2 : r $>.< n («*) I ;*»); 

(3) t\a) rij^\ 
The only dentals in Tamil are the two letters f (p) 
and 'i (*j). Now, the rale in word-combination is ()), 
the dentals following the cerebrals, except the cere- 
bral-trills rii) and r lip), become cerebrals ; (2), the 
last letters of the two first groups given above viz. 
I {err} and I [eo) which are also trills, transform them- 
selves before the dental t (a) into one of the preced- 
ing letter. 3 , and before the dental n (s) into the 
second letters, according to the group that they 
belong to. As : — 

(a) 1. kel -f- tin = ked -f tan = kM + din, ** he 
' heard f 
mil t tan = min + tan = roindin '' he 

returned ;" 
kal -f tar. = kar + tan = karran " he 

learned ;" 
nil + tan = inn + tan = ninran, "he 
stood ;" 

\b) I. mul ■+■ nilam = mun •+■ nilain = mnnnilam, 

" thorn-ground ;" 

pul -f- nilam = pun + nilam = punnilam 
" grass-ground ;*' 

Thus, the affinity between these letters, the law of 
their sounds and their mutual permutation eonfiim the 
accuracy of our statement as to the classification of 
cerebi.ds and dentals. While at the same time, they 
prove beyond the shadow of a doubt, ns will have 
been remarked, that tho classification of the said 
cerebrals and dentals, and the rules laid dowu for 
their combination by our Professor in his Philology 
need correction. 

To proceed now to the section which treats of 
verba] roots, Pro*. Seshragiri Sastri divides the roots 
into two classes ; viz. primitive and derivative, ^Jost 
of the roots which he considers as primitive are not 
really so. Words like adai (j>»i_), matii (uxf.) kc. 

are quoted as examples of primitive roots and adangu 

[j/t-ire,], madangu (u-.i-wq ) &c. as proceeding from 
them. Now it is an accepted theory of all philologists 
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of the words that it helps to form, without being 
capable of further division. But it we analyse udai, 
modi Ac, we will find that each is farther traceable to 
other roots repetitively, f roni which same source also 
the words adangu, madangi^ Ac. are derived. We 
append here the cognate words which are of the same 
origin as adai and adanyn, and by their analyses, we 
will show clearly from what primitive root these 
cognate words proceed : — 

adu (J»3V. draw near to, approach, 

adai (.»«<-), attain to, be enclosed in, 

arii (*tf ).« heat, drive in, 

adar {.»<.-*), grow thick, thicken, 

adango f.*'-"'®), be enclosed, go under, 

adukkn {j»®*$), pack, pile up, 

adavi (jr—af)), jungle, thickened by trees, 

ndagn ( •*-©)» pawn, pledge, 

adaui (jji-ti), obstinacy, pertinacity. 
These words exhibit a common voot ad (jtil) and a 
common meaning '■ joining." Compare with this 
Tamil root ad, the Latin add-o ''■ to join," the English 
add, and the Vedic Sanskrit ad, "to pervade". 

The ro-its of a language are like the roots of the 
tree with it* stem and branches. As Mr. G. M. Cobban 
Says : " Analysis cannot stop at what we call roots, 
it must go on to letters, individual letter?," Now 
«ompar3 the following word* with the root ad (j»tl) : — 

ad o (j S), to draw near ; 

idu (3)®), to pot; 

odu (a©), to dress -, 

eda (c®). to take ; 

°d" (9*), tc touch ; [98 whs subsequently changed 
into ©#** ; 91! ®, " to adhere " is the causative of 
»•]■ 

We find here that there is a unity of thought in 
-all these words and vonsequently it is clear that the 
generalisation of the meaning of these words is centred 
in the individual letter — d) and the initial voweia 
only modify the meaning. As Prof. A. H. Suyce says, 
** A primitive root, therefore, is the simplest element 
o' sound and meaning which c»n be extracted from a 
group of words ; it constitutes their characteristic 
mark and sign of relationship, and indicate where the 
line -ji division must be drawn between them and 



other unallicd words." (Sayce, fntrod. to the 
science of Lang, Vol II, p. IS.) 

Dr. Caldwell, we think, is quite ri^lit instating that 
the TavniliiLn roots are originally monosyllabic. And 
these roots of the Tamilian tongue* arrange them* 
selves in two classes, One class ending in a vowel 
such as 'i, '■* to become," vi, " to come " fin, " to 
go ; or, ending in a consonant its ad, "to join," 
mad, "to fold," ar, " to cut," i-lr, " to expand" 
ml "to go" nol, " to tell," &<;. The other class 
is formed by adding to these monosyllabic roots 
either formative parHcles, or particles of specialisation 
or helps to enunciation. In most of the monosyllabic 
roots ending in a consonant preceded by a short 
vowel, the euphonic « is added to tlic consonant for 
the purpose of helping the enunciation, The other 
auxiliary vowels a, i, at, Ac. arc the formative parti- 
cles or particles of specialisation of tho Fecondmy or 
tertiary verbal stem. And so ada ;md viadu are the 
euphonised forms of ad, mail ; these with adi modi 
Ac. being the secondary and adangu, madangu, Ac. 
the tertiary of the same. We add here one or two 
examples of determining the >ot by the elision of 
formative particles Ac. In 'the words hu'a, **'jo 
walk," nodu, " to plant," "to wslk" (Tel. , iwdai, 
"walking," "entrance," "land of cultivation," if we 
reject the last vowels a, it, ai which are formative 
additions, we have the ridical root nod 'to walk' 
or "to plaut {the foot)." Jo the words tiri "to wander." 
or "to whirl," tirwn "to turn," Hrun "to be amended*', 
by rejecting the last partiebs, we arrive at the root tir, 
from which tin* derivation tvr, "car," al-o originates. 

'Ebia, Prof Seshagiri Sestri's treatment of root! is 
quite nnscientifio and is not in accordknoe with 
philological researohes, He has not inquired deeply 
into the origin of verbal roots, but is qniet superficial, 
■ nd therefore, his treatise on rooU is more a work 00 
etymology than on philology- 
Even his tesearches onv* compound root* are 
not correct. He ->sy« that «ai («>«*) "to be joyful " 
trutaa (*£.#»«>'; ''to be haughty," alia {m *«*)•* to he 
grieved," etc. are formed from emam (»un»), tri,.A*» 
($&mw), allal {«««••)) etc by the addition of toe 
root ha \»' = ****•>) whioh means to protect, and (be 
final stags i« owing to elision- It is oar notable 
opinion that these compounds are formed not by the 
addition of ha with amain eto. as our Professor states, 
bat' by the addition of the root y**f meaning "to 
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bind" or "to join" The root ya is sofiened to <', 
just as ynr (tucir) into or and y<Jnai into Antii ; nnd 
this softening of y'< ti » is verry common in Tamil. 
£W»i and 't are elided into fniA. Now see, '"mam 
(joy) + yf (binding) become rm», lit, '' binding with 
joy, e. to be joyful" &c. This accord;* well with 
tbe law of elision and with the meaning attached to 
it. In evidence of the accuracy of our supposition 
we cai) even show such compounds in the Indo- 
European family of languages. Words like the 
Latin maa'eo, and the Greek mttda-o "to be wet'- 
are considered by western scholars to be compounds 
of mad-ya. This suffix ya corresponds to the T-imil 
ya, "binding," rather than to the supposed Sanskrit 
root ya, "'going." Western scholars who have de- 
rived the classical terms from ya "going" were un- 
aware of the existence of a similar root in the Tami- 
lian lang&ages aud havo stopped short of the Sanskrit 
derivation. We feel it incumbent nn us to amend the 
conclusion in the light of further research, since .ve 
find that ya "joininsr," not ya "going" is the source 
of all these different words. 

Oar Professor, with his usual prejudice, treats in 
this sectioft, of soTn,e*Famil roots too, which are alike 
»x. fo-ji and sense to f-he Sanskrit ones, to be Sanskrit 
derivatives, And cites as examples pafa {up) "to fly" 
from Sanskrit pat "to fall," padi (uia.) "to read'' and 
pddu (u«®) "to sing" from Sanskrit path "to learn" 
&c. In this manner even the peculiar Tamil nada 
(«t_) "walk" has its Sanskrit equivalent nat 'to dance": 
pom (Ou-Tjn) "to bear,'* Sanskrit hhri, Latin Jem and 
English bear: tintrr Offti) "to turn, Geek trep-o, 
Latin torno, English turn ; and the verbal noun Peru 
(Qujt) "a thing obtained," Latin frux. Ac* we 
justified in regarding similarly all these words as 
borrowed : rrbm one language by another ? If their 
existence in the Tamilian tongue could be accounted 
for only on the g.-ound of borrowing, -whv should 
Sanskrit alone he looked upon as the fountain and 
source? Why, we asfc^cannot Tamil have been the 
lender': 1 Is it not a sounder conclusion thut thtje 
words are not the result of mutual borrowing, but 
bave been inherited by both these languages from 
one common parent/ 5 'Ibis is our opinion, which we 
request to reiniud our readers, we expressed in our 
first article where, we believe, we have refuted oor 
Professors theory as founded on insufficient data. 

We bave one thing more to add here on behalf of 
Tamil and ^classical naturp. Tamil, like Sauiknt 



in tbe Indo-Kiiropean, and the Assyrian in the Semitic 
family, is one of the nldr-st and most highly polished 
larfua^fS of the world It is even older than 
Sanskrit and has preserved its vocabulary pure from 
a very remote period. Kev. W Taylor, the well 
known Dravidian Scholar declares of Tamil ; " It is 
one of the most copious, refined, and polished 
languages spoken by men." Rev. P. Percivi), an 
accomplished Tamil Scholar remarks of Tamil thus : — 
' Perlmps, no language combines greater force witb 
equal brevity and it may be asserted tha*. no human 
speech is more close and philosophic in its expressions 
as an exponent of the mind." He v. Mr. Winslow 
savs : — " It is not porbaps extravagant to say that in 
its poetic form, the Tamil is more polished and exact 
than the Greek, in both dialects, with its borrowed 
treasures more copious than the Latin. In its fullness 
and power it more resembles English and German than 
any other livin',' languages." The unprejudiced 
evidence of these western scholars and our own 
humble knowledge compel a* to regard Tamil, with 
that ieverence with which classical scholars regard 
SaDsitiit, Greek, and Latin, and to place this toDgne 
on «n equal rank with them. 

It is true that the Tamilian family oF languages is 
distinct from the Aryan ; we venture to say, it is as 
distinct from the Turanian family. For, Doctor 
Caldwell's attempt lo recuce this group to the Tura- 
nian or Scythian family, following the theory of Prof. 
Max muller, who reduced all the groups of Ian images 
to a " myst'lcul triad," has become fruitless; as this 
attempt rnade in the infancy of linguistic science has 
long si nee been abandoned, as Pro F - Sayce says, by 
the scientific Student. Thoujjh the Tainilan family of 
languages is distinct from the Aryan, its primitive 
relationship with the latter, however much, it might. 
at first si^ht, surprise somo, mny be easily traced out. 
But, we fear, we shall prolong the article to an undue 
length ; und we mean showing this relationship in 
our " Ancient Tamilian Race " — a work which will 
soon be published. 

Pandit, D. Savarieoyak. 
(3b be continued.) 



THE WOED "ITLAKU.' 



The article in the " Light of Tru!'- } * Vol. HI. No. 2. on 
Tamil philology is very interesting Ad insti active. There 
can be no doubt as to the fact of Sanskrit and Tamil 
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having borrowed words from each other or from a common 
source. 1 feet however a slight difficulty in following the 
account given of the origin of " nlaki:.*' 

The termination " ku " in such words bb dtpsg, ©J,g, 
<-ij3(5 <tc. does not. denote " place " but is the samfc as the 
dative affix " ku." If they happen to be occasionally used 
as nouns, (instead of adverbs which they properly are) 
finch use raay be accounted for by a "Omparison v.ith 
the use of the English " to-day, 1 ' " to-night'' Ac. which are 
used as nouns though they are adverbs in reality. 

Take for instance the word Ji/iife or tuna # , Here the 
" ku ■' has pU the appearance of meaning a "place.'' 
However, when it occurs in a Sentence, it invariably 
occurs as a.u adverb in all its various uses. In the 
Puram : — ifiei (yEf(<5 (at. 35. b. 18) means " as it stood." 
Id (st. 234, b. 4) ajne® mean3 " how." In 245 it means 
■' however." 

Beside tbia " ku," there is another which occurs as an 
affix iu the formation of derivatives, like 4, *, «»,*, S, $ 
and a host of others which have no definite meaning but 
serve to indicate some variation from the sense of the 
root- word. 

If e-si>;g is Tamil, the " ku " must be the same as the 
" ku " in *— o " pledge ■' added to the root of Jt*"—, ■**. 
" to place." 

j)ia>_^ ; g«»ip«) nod a Sen aj form one set of derivatives, 
while jrt_<5, <9y>'S »nd fc-eu® form another. 

In 2*.i«®, I suspect the " ku" to have been added to 
the Sanskrit ghosha, for the sake of euphony only. 

If the termination " ku," in " ulaku " be taken as the 
word " ku " and not aB the affix " ku," it will he necessary 
to prove that this word "ku" also is Tamil and nut 
Sanskrit. 

If we cannot prove it to be Tamil, we pmve " ulaku" to 
be but a mongrel term of no literary importance. 

In Sanskrit the word '' ku " means not a " place " but the 

"Earth," As in ft,j»««arlfc» utrjt Q**iQip*<&&. 

The impermatience of everything on Earth may have 
readily impressed itself on a mine" which invented such 
names aa a«S«OumJ and eSaw i£a>. Rut the imperma- 
nence of the Earth itself and the worlds .Dove and below 
it could only occur to one that had already been tutored 
in the system of the universe known in India. The 
existence of such a system most necessarily presuppose the 
existence of a word for expressing that which we call " a 
world." This consideration, however, is not a serious 
objection. For the wortA " nlakn " is necessary in Tamil 
only in connection witti the ay item of the universe : for 
common nee tmin and imbV are quite enough to express the 



Earth. And v. in curious to observe that fieaii comes 
from the ic"ja of " utability " wn idea qnite aalur.d to start 
with. 

Intimately connected wilh nil am is the word tf&uiuto 
from which the Sanskrii nilaya has evidently been borrow- 
ed. 

What Nachchinurkinyar says in his note On the first 
stanza of the Chintamani Jr too brief to fonnd an argument 
on. There he refers to the 58th rule in Ssn^ujnxfij, f 
0*itsu«i.j^«<Ki(i His commentary on that iule has reference 
to Senavaiaiyiir's viow, which is as follows : — 

Ulakam has two original and proper meanings namely a 
" place " and " mankind." The latter meaning is not due 
to a figure of speech arising from the former. For Sanskrit 
hooks say that u I ah am has those two seperate meanings. 

Referring to this view of Senavaraiyar, Naehchinark- 
kinyar says thus : — " The (words) called kalan:, ulakam 
are not Sanskrit words, as the author would not take up 
Sanskrit words and lay down rules about them." 

In saying that t\ey are not Sanskrit words he means 
only that their usage in Sanskrit cannot form the subject 
or cause of the rule in the Tolkappiam. For we know 
they are masculine in Sanskrit, while the rule in the 
grammar is founded upon their newar .form ana epicene 
signification. 

He does not mean that they were borrowed by Sanskrit 
from Tamil. Nor can he possibly mean to say that 
Toikappian never uses a Sanskrit word. If be mean that, 
does be also mean that the words 0^iumit}> l /^gi t uiu\i t 
&i£jfpu>, LjaJii, e_<u«Mj3, cfTtDtb, tcf—mit, usi iiuii, jurtm 

Ljtr*eir r *<u*_afc.' and a host of similar words which occur 
iu the Qpa ws»LJLSu_.ii are not of Sanskrit origin ? I dare 
say a good many of these words may be shown to have no 
Sanski it origin. Bnt a single word that is admir^J to be of 
Sanskrit origin must be fatal to that position. Tint in his 
commentary on rules 5 and 6 of the a i * -» iu ai of Qesii 
enj$/t*tifi are fonnd &i8jipt£, u#*ii, t.suanui and t.<3sor 
#u> in a list of words which he gives as words derived 
from Sanskrit. 

In those Rules the author says that all Sanskrit words 
,.-e admissible in Tamil if tbey can be spelt with Tamil 
letters exactly as they are in Sanskrit or with eon; 
adaptation to suit Tamil spelling-. 

It is plain therefore thai Toikappian lived after Tamil 
has received an a Imixtnre of Sanskrit words. 

On the evidence of what is found in Nachioarkkiarar 
I am nst disposed to place much reliance. 
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I. It has not been estiibtished that be i» a reliable 
authority on history or philology. 

2, Limg passruies are found amonc bis writings which 
shown eirher that they are interpolations by copyists or 
that lie f 'i got in one place what be wrote in another. 

3. The age in which lie lived has in no way been 
established. There is proof that be lived before 300 
years ago, but how long before is merely ft conjecture 
tasecl on no argument or fact. 

C. Brito. 

notes and comments. 



" There are not a few signs which indicate a revival 

among western nations of a belief 

Motherhood of God. . lL , , . r 

in the very ancient doctrine of 

the feminine element uf the Deity. It will be remem- 
bered t*iat Edwin Markham jeceritly published a poem 
entitled " The Divine Mother", in connection with which 
lie mentions the piimitive belief of the Hebrew* in the 
dual iiutuio oF the God-head in the image of whom 
the first man-woman was created. The feminine element, 
which, of course, has been recognised in almost all the 
great religions of the world, ancient and modern, ia belie- 
ved by some to have been existent in the earliest coneep- 
*ic.i of the Christian trinity, in which the Holy Spirit 
represented the Divine Woman of the deific family. Those 
who accept this view find, in the high reverence paid to 
the Virgin throughout the greater part of Christendom in 
all ages, an indication that, .he religious instinct cannot 
permun^Hy dispense with a feminine conception of the 
divi-e nature as an object of worship. * * * * * The 
Hindus have, from time immemorial, paid roverence and 
worship to the Div'ne Ftminine. * * '—Literary Digest. 

(From Ihe Netc century.) 

The following cutting from the Oily NmcH of September 
16th appears iu the last number of the Themopkital 
Review •— 



" The latest discovery reported in the realms of electri- 
city is an instrument which will 

A new TKacnvery. it , . ., . .. * . - ., 

"enable th? blind to see anu t'..e 

■deaf to he.,r." Mr. Peter Stiens, a Russian scientist, is 

the invent"!-. He saya : 

" I do not claim aud I do not attempt to ' restore ' si^ht 
as restoration is usually understood. I give artificial 
night, and it makes no difference whether ihe person was 
born without eyes, whether the eyes have wholly or parti- 
ally been destroyed since birth, or how the sight has gone. 
My experiments have not completed. I have yet much 



to do, but the results are all that I have anticipated so 
far. Greater things will come. But the sight ia already 
given. My apparatus will, as in the camera, focus the 
rays of light from the object to the brain, and sight is 
given, the objects being clearly seen, not inverted, but in 
their proper form, M; apparatus constitutes a substitute 
for the lens. A representative of the London iMiiy A'eu* 
was effectually blindfolded, so that he was qnile unable 
to see the matches and candles lighted before him, and 
communicated with the apparatus. " I felt," he said " a, 
slight sensation of an electrical current passing through 
my body. Then quickly the darkness passed away, a dull 
grey took its place, and was succeeded by a light, clear 
and bright. I saw ringers held up before me, and a disc 
that looked like a coin," The person wishing to talk to 
the deaf speaks to the apparatus, the vibiations are carried 
through to the person being spoken to, and thence by 
nerves to the resonating chamber. Asked what would 
happen if the auditory nerve were at fault, Mr. Stiens. 
said a .other nerve would be educated, so to speak, to take 
its place. Moreover the complete apparatus is to be of 
so portable a character that it will be quite easy to carry 
it about and use it for the ordinary practical purposes of 
life." 



* * 



"All that ia not of God shall peiish. 

" He that is in peace is not suspicions of 

any. 
" The peculiar gift of tbe elect is grace or 
love. 
ThoupVits " It is no small wisdom to keep silence in 
frcm Thomas at) ev i[ time. 

A* Kernels. „ . 

" ouch as everyone is inwardly, so be 

judgeth outwardly. 
" Private affection bereaves us easily of a 

right judgment. 
" O that we had spent one day in this world 

tho ou^hly welt ! 

Occasion? do not make a man fail, bit they show what 
he is. 

Many secretly seek themselves in what tbey do, and 
know it not. 

We are too much led by our passions, and looaolicition's 
tor transitory tltsigs. 

He to whom the Eternal Word speaketh, is delivered 
from many an opinion. 

By two wsys man is lifted up from things earthly 
'namely' by Simplicity and Purity. Whoso knoweth 

himself, is lowly in his own eyes, and delightethnot in the 
praises of men. ., 

Let the love of pure truth drawjthee ti reed. Enquie 
not who spoke this or that, but mark what is spoken. 
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Regard nut much who is fur thee, or who ag&iust thee ; 
but give alt thy thought and cure to thin, that God be 
with tli so in everything tliua doest." 



Jyiok WiHiin. 



The Nn in tin; venter of," em- solar system, ami it is n 
good representation of the Spiri- 
tual Self that is meant when we hay, 
" Jjook within." Clouds du not put out the sun, hut they 
keep the earth from receiving nil the benefit it might 
from it. 

Tims' it in in regard lu the Spiritual Snri of Being. 
For the greater part of their lives people have generated 
cloudy thoughts, and these hide the Sun uf Being fiom. 
their spiritual sight. If after several efforts to dissipate 
them, the .Sun of Bui/g does not. shine in upon their 
spirits, they give up, concluding that the interior Sun is 
all it myth. lint their attainment of the Immortal State 
of Consciousness is dependent upon their beholding the 
Sun of fitting, for it is the Source of Immortal Life, just 
as the natural mm is the source of physical life. There- 
fore, do not be discouraged if the life-long cloud* are 
immediately dissipated, lint keep on exercising the 
spiritual nature ntitil they arc nil gone, and the Snn of 
Being shine* forth in all its effulgent "lory, — 

(Wufitfii Atifnmv Tlmitghl.) 

• * 
It lit by continsts or opposite* that all forms are evolved. 
In rhe play Ismvecn Lent and cold, 
light and darkness, positive and 
negative, masculine and feminine, good an d^ evil, all pro- 
grew in evolved. 

The iguorant liiiht and ihnu " evil "* ns if it were ome- 
thing to he hated, iiixtcnd of t:anstornird by tbe blending 
of the light with the dullness. If light shunned llie dark- 
Dew, the latter could never be transformed. 

The perfect be'ng, like the perfect picture, is a harmo- 
nious blending uf ihu lights uml shades, the transform- 
ation of the evil in man or woman liy his or her cuntple- 



. Dr. J'.eet, C. I. E., read a paper at tbe congress of 

Orientalists entitled "Curiosities of 

Sp,rio™E,» K r.- ip hv. ladjj|tt Epi|[lmpll¥ « Re described 

the manner in which, by means of forged inscriptions 
false narrative and chronology had passed into IriHian 
poblic histoiy. Until recently the true nature of these 
forgeries bad not been realised, but now, as the result of 
extended experience, it was not, difficult to dele ct theVi, 
Tbe inscriptions were usually in the nature of title-deed* 
eoncoeled from the remotest ages to the prer?nt day to 
maintain claims to property, and reciting the dates and 
reigns of the Princes who granted them, and the 
pedigrees of the claimant^. In these days these ins- 
criptions would only be accepted if corroborated by 
records of undoubted authenticity. Dr. Fleet submitted 
a list of fifty-six records that had been proved to be 
spurious. Of these, four inferred themselves preposter- 
ously to B. C. 3013, which others professed, mm~e rea- 
souably, to tefer to various dates from A. D. 328 on- 
wards. Mysore was spoken of especially as a hot-bed of 
these forgeries. 

We publish elsewhere our saints' calendar for December 
and the next quarter. The least that 
we should expect our friends to do is 
to keep these days holy, by special leadings in Devaram 
and Tiruvnchakam, and Pe.iapuran and by the feeding of 
at least 2 Biksbus. 



Thoa all ia good, fur nil exists to ultimate good. 
Perfection would be impossible if t'.e jmssitive spiritual 
force had not, for a season, its contrasting force to aet 
upon and bring the chaos into harmony. 

Evil ia the erode marble block iu the hands of rhe 
sculptor; out of it be produces his ideal of perfection. It 
ia the crude material out o." which wisdom fashions things 
of ase and beauty. Without a contrast iau element the; e 
could be do knowledge, oo growth, no heaoty, no harniunv, 
no progress. — 

(T/n mirl'l"* Aitrnuff lining/it). 

m 



Our saints' calendar. 






Pandit I) Savai iroyan is anxious to make known that 

he is not in the least dogmatic in 

Tamil J'liilolniry. . , ., „-,. 

whatever he writes. ..iiere can 
be no absolute proof iu these matters. And the science of 
Philology 'lenls with greater guess work than any other 
department of . cientific investigation. He baa taken 

homt* new lines of thought and he is conscious that they 
ate new, and he is trying to -rork them ont with the 
available materials in his hand, and to see whether they 
cm ^ive us a more consistent, idea about the origin of 
languages and letters. At any rate, his effort will be laud- 
able if he has succeeded in stimulating thoughts in tho 
almost dead field of Tamil philology, and we will be only 
too glad to open ourcol urous freely for tbe discussion of this 
subject in alt its bearings. Pandit D. Savariroyan haa 
ho ever much more to sny in his h^ok on the .History of 
Ancient Tamilian Race and having perused his mano- 
s:i ijits, are in a position to say that tbey make a 

real advance in our knowledge of the subject, and it 
contains nothing derogatoiy lo the importance, and anti- 
quity of other peoples or other languages, but it is highly 
Mattering to tite Language ai.d civilization of the Tain i liana 
themselves. All that he cr.ives is a patient hearing aid a 
thoughtful discussion of his thesis. The Siddsnti s motto 
is " that every thing old need not necessarily be true and 
that everything new need not necessarily he uotrue." 
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The subject chosen by Mrs Besaut for Iter morniag 
discourses »t tbe ensuing Adyar 

■*"*'""• conference is " Avatars." tVe 1 hold 

a unique plfu.ti in Philosophy and Religion in denying that 
God (Siva. True Brabni) was ever born, or could ever be 
tarn, and incarnate on eat tb after being contained in the 
-womb of (he woman for a period of 10 months more or less 
•ltd that He could ever die, and that his mortal body 
could undergo corruption. We could hold no Mnhfttma 
orSaintasaMukta, even, who could leave his body behind 
him, allowing it to corrupt. Much less could God dies and 
leave bis body to undergo corruption. We however, wait 
and see Jfow Mis. Besant will treat her ■subject and we 
havelvavy hope that she will speak only pood sense and 
ttuth. 






A Tul'le of Tatwng. 



Kasi Vasi S. Sentliinadicr has brought out his unique 
table of Tatwas at great cost and 
trouble. And it is invaluable to 
every student of Comparative Religion. The worl- is 
invaluable as it contains full references also. The price ia 
very moderate. We hope to review it at greater length 
on a future occasion. 



VISISHTAfiVATTISM.* 



Your notes on my article under the nbove designation, 
published in the April number of your valuable Journal 
are conceived in a noble spirit. If we only continue like 
this, I have every hope that in the not very remote future 
wo Khali be utile to show to the world what & vast treasury 
of spiritual lore is our Vedanta. As I wish to do some 
service to yunr rcaaers cut of love, I um sure you will 
welcome mo into your pages again. Let me therefore 
discuss some more points of our Vedanta, which you as 
Advaitis equally claim as much as your, as wo our, 
authority, 

Fimt of. all 1 take you from your remark that l; Advaita 
recognizes the nece«<iity and utility of al! systems of belief" 
to mean that yon ave w>t adveise to one of your own 
country's expositor oFVednnta viz : thi.t of Sri Rnniamija, 
an exponent who pi-uves In the world that the Vedanta 
tenches love •<> God, that it tenches the grace of Isvam, that 
it teaches devotion and meditation by which to communr 
wub PiU'ttlualun itc. If "amanuja has helped mankind to 
(tee and to tread an easy and happy path towards reach- 
ing I'urabi-ihnt, a Path admired and respected by evej 
those who are outside the following of Veda.iia — I cannot 
believe that you who M*m$ to Vedanta fail to gee the 
beautiful finding* of Rnmnnnja in its vast store. At least 

• Vide Article " Yiaiahtadraititm '' id the Awafccuc4 India p. 59, 
JTo, 33, April 1S9». 



Sri Vivekananda Swami appears sometimes to have no 
gB->h difficulty, judging from his leferences to Ramans ja 
in his ntterences especially on the topic of Bb&kt.L First cbi 
yon understand Ramanuja having shown to the world the 
richness of Vedanta, its capacities, its potentialities over 
and above what Advaitism would find in it? Then yon 
would not have contended that Visishtadvaitaro tor- 
tures Sruti texts or that its followers " cut themselves off 
from reason and from Sruti too " — Will yon first grant 
that Vedanta contains not only the head philosophy bot 
heart philosophy as well,' the latter Having been pointed 
out by Ramanuja, and admitted by such impartial Judges 
like Dr. George Thebaut, Jacob, Mas Muller, Ac., alt foreig- 
ners ? If you cannot see as much as they do, we can never 
cease fighting. Let me now reply to some of yonr 
remarks : — 

Ton say "while it was incumbent upon the other 
schools to torture the Sruti texts, to keep their heads 
high, the Advaita did not stand in need of snch methods 
of procedure to preserve it natural supremacy." Please 
think calmly over whst yon have said. I pointed out 
to yon in my last article that text -torturing waB no part 
of Ramannja's mission. His mission was to show the 
great harmony and consistency pervading all the Vedanta 
taken as a whole. As your very name Advaita betrays, 
it is to your interest, you must frankly admit, to torture all 
the Dvaita Siutis and even the Ghataka Srntis, but it is 
not so in the interests of Visishtadvaita. Visishtadvaita 
take* all the Srntis as authoritative and equally binding, 
and as snch, does not commit itself to accepting some and 
eschewing others. Advaita Srntis are the very backbone 
of Visishtndvaitam inasmuch as those Srntis such as 
" Tatvaman " &C. proclaim that there is but one God who is 
secondless, and that everything else is of Him, not out of 
Him ; -'s with. Him, not without him, is in Him. not ouf- 
side Him ; <act everything is to Him as mode is to 

substai'S (Spinoza's term). Visishtadvaita -advaita has no 
purpose ser^id by torturing any S'Uti text, for its 
mission is reconciliation, not 'friction.' It sees clearly 
Admit a torturing all the Thnita texts ; and it sees what 
is worse that Advaita, while bound to accept them 
belonging as they also do to Revelational Authority, 
it immolates them the altar of illusion, thns sitting ia 
judgment over th Scriptures *nd forcing them to adapt 
themselves to foregone conclusions and preconceived 
dogma. It' it is still maintained that the Visishtadvaita 
Philosophers ' hcud thr Advaita Sfitis to fit in their thought 
grooves', as reasonably should they be permitted to retain 
the charge by pointing oot that the defenders of Advaita 
not only bcvdbn^. even btoak the* Dvaita Srntis to suit 
their particular groove of thought. What Ramanuja says 
is : *' Oh Dvaitis ! don't fight. Oh Advaitis • don't 
quarrel. Come, let me point oot to you tbe unity, soli- 
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parity and concord of the whole of the philosophy of the 
VedaaW 

As to your remark as to the impossibility of a " Com- 
pound Unity'' wnicb according to yon "is as absurd ns a 
circnlar straight line" let me ask Tf the axiomatic truth 
tbat " a number of points make a line" " a timber of lines 
make a anperficies," ' a man is made up of body and soul ' 
'a thine is made up of substance and attribute' is sn 
impossibility ! (A circle too, by the bye, is an infinite 
ttraight line, ssy the mad Mathematicians!). 

Also if it is true that £ + t + £ + tV + Ac to infinity 
is equal to 1, a compound unity is neither a logical impos- 
sibility nor a metaphysical nebulosity. 

Next what is the difficulty in understanding a thing as 
compound of substance and attributes ? Raraanuja tells 
us distinctly that the attributes of Parabrahroa are infinite 
and each attribute is by' itself infinite. Please read his 
Proem to Bhagavad Gita (my English Translation) Pages 
6, 7, and 8. Have you ever reflected over Spinoza's defi- 
nition VI, which is quoted in the same Gita, viz, " By God 
we understand an absolute infinite Being, an unchange- 
able essence with infinite attributes, each of which expres- 
ses an infinite and eternal essence." And Huxley remarking 
od this thus : — " God, so conceived, is one that only a very 
great fool would deny even in his heart." ? 

Instead of lowering the conception of God-head by 
ascribing to it qualities, can if. not be imagined that the 
conception is on the other baud very much more elevated 
and ennobled, if instead of a qnality-less non-entity, there 
be an infinite Parabrahm with infinite qualities, and eneh 
quality infinite '. 

Attributes, as it is supposed, are not finite, nr>r ,s 
Ramanaja's conception of God finite as believed. If again 
it bas ever been supposed that the conception of God as 
infinite, illimitable, unthinkahle, inconceivable, Ac., is 
peculiar to the Advaita school alone and that other schools 
did not know to postulate an much, it is a mistake. It is 
really those who so suppose " cut themselves off from 
reason as well as Srntis," viz., who suppose that 
the ViaishtadvaitiB postulate finitenese for divine attri- 
butes. No. To them the infinite Brabm has infinite 
number of attributes each infinite. Omniscience alone 
wonld suggest such a conception, and onr |,arviscience alone 
suggests adtaitic impossibilities for Divinity. W ever again 
should it be supposed that two or more Infinites imply 
"local" relation or a mechanics^ relation or eveo a 
" chemical " relation. Socb implimtions are the result of 
our scientific bi ains. Even then, if it is admitted that matter 
and mind co-exist, substance add attribute coexist, ether, 
nir, and light cn-exisfc*teven in spalial relation) then the 
infiniteBrahinmnat know bow, even without the biped man's 
consent, to co-exist with au infinite number of infinite 



attributes. You say "we cannot grasp the infinite 
Brabm, which by the way in the only reality, and that 
Sruti giv< » us a ubstitute." But from this eubttitute 
which is graspable, yon recoil by pi enouncing it an unreal 
It amounts to this that what is not graspable is real, end 
what i» graspable is unreal. This is an advaita paradox 
which does not commend itself to the dvaiti*, for they 
ask, why when Brahman . is infinite and reai there can 
possibly be m, place for the substitutes in its infinite 
bosom, and why should substitutes be necessarily proved 
false, in order to establish the reality of Parabrahm ! Is it 
necessary to disprove all the real prints (though finite* and 
nubutitutes) in an infinite straight line, in order te prove 
the infinity as well As the reality of the straight 1 iu» JTtejIf ? 

' According to Ramannja this qualified finite god is the 
highest ' is what you choose to put into Ramannja's 
mouth. His God is ct-rtainly not of that kind, rjis God 
is " the tn/biiVp-quaJitied infinite" much higher than the no- 
qualified hypothetical Brnhm which is out of all relations. 

Again by naming God, we do not limit God as yon 
fear. If there is such fear, let. us oppose nn illustration 
to dissipate it The word ' infinite ' for example, occupies 
but a small space and when we utter the wold, it costs us 
but little breath and little tin.e, and yet does no* the name 
signily the infinite Parabrahm ? What is in a name but 
what the name signifies. Besides, it is not the udvaiti 
alone who need take credit to himself for the discovery 
that God is nnnameable. Every Theologian knows it, 
even the Visishtadvsiti ! And yet-wbat is the difficulty 
to our intellect if He is named by a hundred rumes, a 
thousand names, by an infinite Dumber of names for ell 
tbe infinity ?f time ! If by naming is limiting, why not 
not naming be reduction of God to a cypher * But if we 
could both join hands and infinitely sing Him by infinite 
names for all infinite time, woWd we thereby be less 
worthy of the infinite God 'i Unless there is fcometbing pre- 
dicate of whom we can be worthy, or a something having 
ears to listen to our hymns and prayers, a hypothetical 
something of no attributes, a Prabrahm denying Him. 
•elf is a creed which cannot enter into our yearning hearts. 

You say again : — " Anauda is not*s ehnract'-ritiic of God 
but Ananda is God." Are we to understand that yon ascribe 
reality to an attribute and deny reality to substans ( Spinosa's 
hrm) ? It woDld be better logic as well as common Btnset© 
transpose the terms and say "' Gfl is ananda" instead rj 
" Ananda is God " for then yon would be giving renlity 
tt a subtance so as to enable yrra to maintain yonr illusory 
character of r.nything of tbe kind of attribute. To us, 
both gnbatance and attribnte are real and hoth contribute to 
an inseparable unity and establish a relation of co-existence. 
(Let me «w>t enter now into what is known as tbe 
8antdnAdh4karanya tfyaya). The w rid tp us is God's and 
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it is not a falsity or mistake made by Him, It. the world 
we see him manifested. Essence and attribute are both 
real to as and attribute ever depends on tin Fssence- 
The world is that through which' we maj know Him who 
mftde it and ns. 

As to the question of Pleasure and Pain, who created 
it, and what they may ultimately signify, Ac, please 
enlighten ns first with your views, according to Athaita 
and we ahull gladly communicate to you our say in the 
m itter. 

Raraanii ja's cloak is an universal one. Try it on with 
love to God first ablaze in thy heart. 1 dare say it will fit 
the well But let ns remind you th«t albeit yrmr unwilling* 
ness t* wear it, that great .-age Sri Sankaracharya Swarai 
has often beautifully worn it himself, juOging fi-om his 
' Bliaja Gotindams ' and ' Harimides ' and ' Deki Karavalam- 
bavis' when his heart went, forth e« rappurl to his Deity. 
Also dwell upon the meaning of this Safe's distich ; — 

" Satgopi bhudupafjotne hatha ! tavuham na mamaHiiubi 
ttcdtn," 

Swami Vivekananda has worn it, too for, otherwise, he 
would not have given vent to such grateful statements aa 
" that Ramanuja's spirit of religion us sncb aa to make 
Al wars (saints) of the Panchamos " ! 

Ramanuja's cloak is this. I say it apart from church 
ind Beet :—(l) Ramanuja pdBtulateu God. Do you deny 
-4-h.is,? (2) He postulates soul as distinguished from 
matter. Do> you deny this? (3) He postulates that soul 
aBpiies for communion with God. Do you deny ihis ? 
(4) He postulates that this aspiration is realizable by 
loving God. Do you deny this f If you do not, you need 
nbt hesitate to put on Hfa clrsk. If all virtues come not 
from Q."-*. and a loving God, they come not at all, 

Tin tendency of Advaita is to produce over-weeuig 
pride, self-will and egotism, whereas V<.sishtadvaita 
teaches) humility, revcrerce, and submission. Advaita 
does not permit the proud self-will to say from the deep 
depths of repentance " Lord, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt " Understand that iiumility {dasya) wbi<;h Ramnnuja 
teaches is not slavish, bat a loyal virtue inasmuch as 
humility means the killing of the proud individual will 
and bending it to the supreme will of God. This virtue 
can never urine as long as man is taught that he is God, 
bat becomes a mighty, wonderful and world commanding 
spiritual Force, when be is taught to acknowledge, in 
all humility, the supremacy of a Soveri-i^o, Loving Father 
aud realize in all fullness hia kinship with him as leige 
to Lord &c w All this sounds as dualism. If Too 
acknowledging it, you cannot in the same breath denounce 
it as a mnrage, for, if like Advaita, we set ourselves 
•♦••enuosly to pronounce all God's manifestations a, huge 
* lie,' there is nothing to prevent our declaring that, God 
himself may after all be a greater ' lie.' Instead, if God's 
manifestation, the universe and all it contains be accepts 
as His TratJi, thus inventing it with a beanty, sacred ness 
and reality, and having the parpose lo cany us all to His, 
foct-stool by gradual evolutions,— all these Ramanuja 
teaches — maj we not all wear this clouk in gratitude, 
and look upon Ramanuja's message of love frrlm, Clod to 
man and man to Gfu, as too serious a matter to trifle 



with or quarrel about. Who with the lessfc moisture of 
God-emotion in his heart can entertain hatred for Rama- 
..nja's proclamation to mankind ? 

* Ask not. who said it but attend to v\at is said ' said 
Thomni ft Kempis. 

A. GovrNa'cnVRTA, 
Trantlntor «/ TMtit&ntija't Gita.lSh&shya. 
liotf.—To The Kditor of Si*rfft»»l« Itrvpika. 
The above i* sent to your 

Sir, <viluma for the information of AwnkcjiPd India, 

A. O. 

Dear Siw. 

I thank you very much fi>r having kindly published 

my article in the last number of your valuable journal. 

I regret however to notice that a great number of 
printer's devils h»s found a safe refuge therein, and I 
subjoin a list of them, which may be embodied in a 
sheet of Corrigenda, if you care to issue one with the 
next ' timber- 
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60 „ 1 , for Zelm read Zehn 
„ ,. 2 „ „ Zen „ Ten 

P 130- -(d) for Caxb-aViciSw read Gatj>$int*» 

)9th Para 3rd line for gar read grate 
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For ' at ' read * aa ' in p. 126, last para, 2nd col 
11th line 

For name read names in line 14, para 2, col. 1st of 
p. 126. 

Faith fal I) yonr* 
S. W. COOMARASWAMY. 
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[Continued from, page 13)5, 
Adhlkarana 3. 

It 1» Umislf M**4- UeMie of tht acts, of th* memory, of tht 

word, anl of tie injunction. CM. fi. ft. 

Here the passage to be discussed is tht following 
" With the True, My dear son. lie then becomes 

united."* 
In the lust section, jiva's state of sushupti has been 
treated of. Now arises a doubt as to whether lie who 
awakes is the very one that went to elt?i*pin Brahman, 
or some one else. 

1 Pitrvapakaha :) — It must be some one else, because 
of the impossibility of the return of one who has attai- 
ned to Brahman. It is impossible that the jiva who 
attained equality with Brahman aud unsurpassed 
Blue shonld again return to the mundane existence 
•Chhr.Up. a-a-i. 
40 



which is full of misery. How can he come out who 
became one with the True ? Wheie is the distinction 
between the two ? 

(Siddhdnta :) — Aa against the foregoing we fcrld 
as follows : Though he became one with r.H<* True 
yet the same jiva who went to Bleep rises again on 
awaking f-oin sleep ; for, in the absence of knowledge, 
he baa yet to r^ap the fmitL, of the nets done r] ready. 
He, moreover, remembers what he has experienced 
before. Further, the following passage declares that 
the jiva becomes again what he was before : 

Whatever these creatures are here, whether a 
tiger, fr a lion, or a wolf, or a boar, or n worm, 
or a mill ge. or a gnat, or a rr. usquiro, that they 
become agnin and again."* 

Otherwise, all passages tha f teach of the mear. of 
attaining salvation -vould be of n~ purpose In sleep 
the jiva do -s not become quite absorbed . n Brahman 
as he dies in tnukti, becnuse the s'ruti declares the 
rbseoce of all knowledge of the bliss of Brahman, in 
the words " They come b:icV r rom the True, and they 
know it not " t Wherefore it is proper to hold that 
he alone who first went to sleep awak«-s again. 

• Ibid, e-io-z. 
t Ibid. 
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Adhlkarana— 4. 

When itupefied, it becomei half (death), u the only alternative 
left (III.il- 10). 

We speak of » person beiug stupefied or uncons- 
cious ; and this points to tlie experience of a state 
(avnstha) called stupefaction (Murcbha). A doubt 
arises as to whether this state is distiuct from sus- 
hupti, etc or not distinct from them. 

(Pt'trrapakaha : } — As no state distinct from the 
jagrat, s-apna and snahupti is known to us, it must 
be one of them. 

(Siddhiiiita : ) — As against the foregoing we hold 
as Follows The state of a person who has been stupe- 
fied is equivalent to half death. Thus, as the odIv 
alternative left, it is different from susliupti, etc. It 
cannot be brought under jigrat or svapha, becntKi? in 
it is absent all consciousness of the universe. And 
the stnte of stupefaction must be different from sns- 
hupti because of this difference: insushupti the free, 
etc., are calm and serene, whereas stupefaction is 
marked by a distorted face, etc 



Adhtkaiana 5. 

Tluagh abiding (in all) no (taint attaches itself) to tie Supreme ; 
for, both attributes (are described) everywhere- (III- il- 11). 

In the former sections have been described the 
essential attributes of jiva — spoken of as ' thou', — his 
departure and return, as well as his various states of 
consciousness (avasthasi. Now will be described the 
essential attributes, etc., of the Parames'vara, spoken 
of as ' That' in ' That art thou'). The. S'ruti speaks 
of Paratnes'vara entering into all by becoming one 
with them, in the following passages : 

"He entered within from within ; He entered all 
the quarters within/' * 

" EJe who dwells in the Earth " f 

A doubt arises as to whether, when dwelling in all 

states of being as the Inner Regulator of all, He is or 

is not subject to the taint of evil of the various sorts. 

l J n.- v aj,al.-)iha :)~Hv is subject to evil.— To explain . 

The S'rnti denies form, etc., to the Parptmes'varain such 

•"ds as the follow in<r : 

o 

Not stout, not small, not short." j 

i 'artless, actionless, tranquil, sioless, taintless." § 

• Atharvas'iras. 
t Bri. TT|). 3-7-3. 
J Bri. Dp. 3-8-8. 
S S'veta. Up-6-19. 



Lest any such evil may b« attributed to Him, He is 
described as mere consciousness, infinite and true, in 
the following words : 

' : True, Consciousness, Infinite is Brahman-"* 
If He be *aid to hbve any connection with the 
material phenomena, He, too, like jtva, should be 
subject to all the evils of material phenomena. 

{Siddhanta : ) — No. Though dwelling in all states 
of beint; as the Antaryamin (the Inner Regulator) of 
all, still, Pararnea'vam is subject to no taint of evil 
whatever. — Why P — For, everywhere in the S'ruti, as 
is well known to all, both the attributes are men- 
tioned, — that He is free from all taint of evil, and that 
He is the repository of unsurpassable excellences, — in 
such passages a.s the following : 

" It is A'tman, free from sin, free froni old age, 
from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, of 
unfailing desires, of unfailing will."t 
" There is that one who is the seat of excellent 
qualities which are infinite in extent, who is the 
creator of all worlds, who is distinct from pas'us 
(jivas) and pis'a ^bondage, matter)." 
Wherefore, though dwelling as the Antaryamin in 
the Earth and so on, He is not subject to evil. 

(If you saj that He is tainted by evil) because of the variety 

(of being), (we say) no, because of the denial in every 

ease. (Ill- ii. 12). 

[Ohjection :} — Just as the jiva, who in himself is 
free from sin and possessed of such other attributes, 
is yet subject to evil because of his being connected 
with the body of a Deva or the like and being thus 
placed iu a variety of «uite of being, so even the 
Parame-Zvarn may be subject to evil because of His 
beiuj; connected with a body — as declared in the 
words " vhose body is Earth" — and being thus 
subject to various states of being. 

{Answer :')— No, because of the declaration, in every 
case, that He is not subject to evil. In all snch pas- 
sages as "Whose body is Earth, ,* the Antarya- 
min, the Inner Regulator, is indeed said to be free 
from all evil, ir tn^ words, " He is thy A'tman, the 
Antaryamin the Immortal. "J As to jiva, on the 
other hand, it has been said that his essential nature 
has been obscired by the will of the supreme. 
Moreover, so do some (declare). (HI. ii. 13), 

Moreover, — literally to the effect that, between jiva 

and Is'vara, though dwelling in *one and the same- 

* Taitt. Up. 2-1. ~ ~~ "^ 

t Cbhn. Up. 8.1-6. 
t Bri. Up. 3-7-3. 
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body as its tenants, there is this difference, namely 
that the one is subject to evil while the other is not,— 
some declare as follows : 

"Two beauteous winged companions, ever mates, 
perch on the self -same tree ; one of the twain 
devours the luscious fruit, fasting its mate 
looks on." 

Wherefore, unlike jiva, Ia'vara is not subject 
to evil. 

Now, the sutrakira proceeds to shew that, though 
alike dwelling in the body, there is a difference in 
the mode of their dwelling : 

Quite like the formless, indeed, is Se. that (differentiation) being 
Sis eUy concern.) (HI. ii. 11.) 

That Brahman, that Panime.s'vara, though dwelling 
in the bodies of Devas and the like as their tenaut, re- 
mains altogether like a thin ft that ha3 no form. — 
How ? — Because He is chiefly the creator of names 
and forms. Accordingly the S'ruti says: 

" He who is called A'kas'a is the creator of names 
and forms ; That which is contained within these 
names and forma is the Brahman."* 
He dwells wilhin names and forms altogether 
untouched by their effects. It is said that He dwells 
within them, simply to shew that He is independent 
of them ; whereas, indeed, jiva dwells in the body to 
enjoy the fruits of actions. Hence the difference 
between the two. 

And like llg&t, (Be must beve divine qualities), since 
(tie scriptures are) not meaningless- (Ill- 11. 15) 

Just as Brahman is said to be Consciousness itself, 
because He is self-luminous us declared in the scriptu- 
ral passage — " The True, Consciousness, the Infinite is 
Brahman," — which must have a meaning, so, too, 
Brahman must be taintless, the seat of excellent attri- 
butes, if the hundred and more passages such as the 
following should have a meaning at all : 

" Partless, actionless, tranquil."t 

" Devoid of sins."J 

" Existence itself, with delight in 1 no, and with bliss 

in manes." || 

" Who is omniscient, who knows all. "J 

" The Lord of Pradhana and Ji va, tue Ruler of 

Gunas."^ 

• Chhl. Dp. 8-14-1. 
t S vet. Up- 6-19. 
I Chhil. 8-1-5. 
|| Tttitt. Up. 1-6. 
| Mand. Jp. 1-1-10. 
f B'reL, Up. 6-16. 



" He is said to have a Supreme Power (Pari S'nkti), 
of various nature."* 

"Nov., why is He called Mahadeva ? — Because He 
is the Being who, risr'ng above all states of being 
excels in the great power of the knowledge of A'tr.ian 
and of Yoga, therefore He is called JlahAdeva."t 

And (the S'ruti) declares (Sin to be) that alone. (HI. ii. 16). t 
The S'rnri, " the True, Consciousness, the Infinite is 
Brahman," Fays merely that Brahman is the Infinite 
Consciousness. It denies not other (attributes), because 
thereby no Additional meaning is conveyed; nor is 
there any incompatibility between them. To speak of 
a crown as made of gold is simply to declare that it is 
formed of gold ; it does not deny that there are no 
gems and the like set therein. So, too here, the S'ruti 
" the True, Consciousness, the Infinite is Brahman," 
simply declares that the Parabrahmau, as a Mighty 
Light in Himself, is nothing hut. Supreme Consciousness 
in essence. How can it also deny the wisdom, or 
omniscience of Brahman to he subsequently spoken of. 
He is wise, because He has consciousneFs which sees 
all things of varioos kinds. Hence no incompatibi- 
lity. 

And the S'ruti reveals it, as also the Smriti (I'T ii 17). 
The Blessed S'ruti itself reveals everywhere Brah- 
man of both characters, as free from evil qualities, and 
also as endued with good qualities. The S'ruti says : 

" Brahman is luminous in body ; the existence itself, 
with delight in life, with bliss in mind ; replete 
with peace, and immortal ; thus do thou, O Pra- 

cMna-Yogya, contemplate."} 

Brahman is A'kas'a, that which shines everywhere 
the Light, the all-pervading Intelligence (Ohid»Tribtirn). 
He is the Existence. He delights in life, i.e , in Him- 
self, not in external things. His bliss lies in manas. 
in mind, not in external senses. Here ' manas' means 
Intelligence, the inner sense (antah-karanai and it is 
in virtue of His knowledge — which stands in no need 
of external organs, and by which the whole ext' nal 
universe in manifestation ia immediately perci.ved, 
-~d which is ever free From taint, — that Brahman is 
said to be, omniscient. Me is said to enjoy bliss in mind 
because by inind He enjoys the infinite bliss which con- 
stitutes His very nature. He jb replete with peace, 
beina quite free from attachment, aversion, arid other 
evil qualities ; He is quite devoid of all evil taint. He 

• Ibid. 6~ie! 
t AtliKrvnE'irnB. 
t Taitt. Up. 1-6. 
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is immortal from time without a beginning ; He is the 
True, Conscious ness itself ; He is omniscient, manifes- 
ting Ktr inherent nature of unsurpassed bliss of 
A'tman ; He is free from all evil. The S'ruti thus 
shew* that the Supreme Briihman is of a twofold nature. 
The following passages alio declare that Brahman is of 
this twofold nature : 

" Parlless, actionless, tranquil "* 

" Who brings good and removes evil, the Lord 

of tliss/'t 
" Him, the Highest tlie great Lord of lords."J 
The snoriti also declares that Brahman, designated 
as S'iva, is of the twofold nature: 
"The All-pervading Being, -whose nature is quite 
pure particularly because of the absence of all 
connection with the beginningless sin (mala), is 
cailed S'iva." 
" The Lor8, who is infinite bliss itself and posses- 
ses excellent qualities, is called S'iva by the wise 
who know the real nature of S'iva." 
That is to say, Brahman who is devoid of all 
taint of evil, who is the Supreme Go»l of man, 
is said to be perfect in His qualities as designated by 
tlie word ' S'iva' which denotes a Being of Supreme 
purity and excellent attributes. Brahman being thus 
denoted by the word ' S'iva', we conclude that Brah- 
man is endued with the twofold nature. 

Hewe, io*eed, tlie simile, like tie reflected sub, etc., (III. 11. IS)- 
It is because Paraoies'vira, though abiding in the 
earth and everywhere, is free from all taint and is 
the repository of excellent attributes that He is 
compared in the sciiptures to the sun reflected in 
water, and so on, in the passages like the following .» 

" Just as the one A'kas'a (ether,) becomes, indeed 
different in the pot and the like, so tlia oue A'tman 
(becomes different) abiding in many, like the sun i n 

the several bodies of water." 

The author of this passage cites two illustrations 
—the A'kas'a (ether) which really exists I iu the 
different places:, and the sun not really existiug 
I in the aiffeient reflections] — with this idea in 
.,iind Just as the ether, which is oi:e alone, 
really exists differently in the different objects 
such as pots, so, the Parames'vara whois one alone 
exists really in the different things, such as earth, as 
t heir A'tman. Tho a on the analogy of ether we can 

• STeti. Up. 6-19. " " 

t Ibid. OJt. 

% Ibid. 8-ft. 



understand that Parames'vara, though one alone, can 
actually dwell in many things. Again, just as the 
lud, who does not Actually abide in the various bodies 
of water iwherein he is reflected , is rot affected by 
their changes and other ivil aspei ts, so is the Para- 
mes'vata, though actually dwelling in the earth and 
other objects, unaffected by their changes and other 
evil aspects. Thus, by the analogy of the sun, we 
are to understand that the Parames'vara, the Inner 
Regulator ( AnlaryAmin) within all, is untainted and 
has all His essential attributes intact. .Thus, on the 
analogy of the ether and the like, the Parames'- 
vara, the A'tman of all is, we mny conclude, endned 
with the twofold nature. 

Here the following objection is raised,.* 
Net being understood as in tie case ef water, indeed it cannot ie 

go (in. a. is). 

(Objection :)- — The sun in water is regarded as 
unreal, but not so is the Parames'vara in the earth 
(unreal). On the other hand, it is regarded that He 
actually dwells there. So, how can Be be frie from 

oil taint '! 

The objection is answered ;.s follows : 

(No) liability to growth er decline by dwelling within, because 
(then alone) the two (similes) will have a consistent meaning, 
as also because (similes are) found in similar (use). 
(111. il- 20). 
(Answer :) — The word ' no* occurring in the preced- 
ing Sutra should be understood here. — Notwithstand- 
ing the fact of His abiding actually within the earth and 
the like, the Parames'vara is not liable to the growth 
und decline to which they are subject. We come to 
this conclusion, because, then alone the two similes 
will Lave a due significance. Indeed, it has been 
already said that the use of the two similes — the sun 
who does not actually abide (in the reflections) and 
the ether which actually does abide in all objects — 
points to the conclusion that the Parames'vara, though 
abiding in all objects, is unaffected by their evil as 
though He does not abide in them. We do find similes 
used, pointing merely to a similarity in some particular 
attribute, as fo" example, '" the moon-like face." Hence 
the couclusion that IVvara, though really abiding in 
the earth and other objects, is endued with the 
twofold nature. 

A. Maha'deva S'a'stbv, b.a. 
(To be continued). 
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ARfJL NANTHI KIVACHARYA. 



ADVAITA LAKSHANA— SUTRA II. 



Adlkarana— 2. 

(Continued from page 13S) . 
Love God. 

21. When one worships the God he love«, with 
mind fixed intent, add words of praise, and hands 
showering forth flowers, after getting rid of anger, 
desire and other faults, and entering on the practice 
of the^ above named virtues, thea the most ancient of 
the ancient gods will deign to accept his worship. 

Note. — The words in the text " 3j8jfi3fiv*u t " ftn y God 
be loveB 1 ' is general and refer to the worship of any deity, 
the sole requisite being tliafc lie leads a blameless life, and 
is filled with true devotion and perfect harmony of 
thought, speech, and deeds. 

25. And the true One -will show you Grace, 

" ajrQfinQ Qfltiieumr isarms0 Q & jjgh lzv Q u^ isiQ & 
wsrOfinQ, ut*^ifi<iu> si^&iiiDpp^ 6pj„fii&&srr 
GtufiisBu u^Sdipi^iJ. 'Spilth Q wm^^emi^LDOfiLiqio 
^pttteQananStvir fines fitojiQar ©#KJee» ifO? "' 

Whatever God yoa worship, even as Him, the 
Consort of Uma will appeal - . Other gods will die 
aifd be born, and sin and suffer by performing 
Karma. 

He, who is above all this, will understand yonr true 
worship and show you grace. 

ef — (o) The words of that most ancient poet Nar-kiiar. 

@«J^.W«»Ge/*Br ( tf(15«* , jfi'«*H-fL< 4I9JB nC* 

*ff fifQpQftrG p*& $GBsa&ttBrfipa~fwfiiafi&s 
^aiifipfiQ/; ijaiQiDiLiru,." 

The retwoa thereof. 

26. When we worship some beings, snch as pa- 
rt its, &c, it is not they who show "s grace in the 
future state. Even where these gods show us grace, 
it is thus. All these gods are under the guidance of 
the Supreme power ; and the Supreme grants ns onr 
prayers through them. 

Nora. — J* 8 * ftS *be honors conferred by the Viceroy of 
India flows directly also from Her most gracious Majesty, 
so do also the gods show grace each in bis own sphere of 
influence. 

41 



Therefore u-onhip the True God. 
27 If it is Siva who shows you Grace ultimately, 
the love of Him will te the supreme virtue. All other 
worship will be lower iud vain. This highest Dhar- 
ma is declared in the Sivigamas. He has no desires 
himself ; (and so this worship is not for his pleasure). 
Whatever you desire most, He is gracious enough to 
grant. So persevere in his worship. 

Note. — The author explains his true attitude with re- 
gard to his own religion and other religious in these 
verses. He does not condemn the worship of other gods, 
for the simple reason that all such worship is useful, in 
that, all such worship, if true, tends to raise him from his 
own low desires and selfish instincts, and towards a nearer 
approach to the Supreme God ; and the All-Seer, and All- 
knower, and All-gracious cannot fail to take note of his 
sincerity and love, and to reward him as he deserves. But 
however useful, the worship of the lower god cannot be 
the highest object of our aspiration. We can bow before 
the Fountain of Grace itself direct, and drink of the sn. 
prerne bliss. This is also the teaching of the Gita, and in 
reading it, one has only to remember, that whenever Lord 
Krishna speaks of Himself, he speaks as the supreme 
Gnru and Acharya of Arjnna, and as such, represents, 
the supreme God Himself. Many a passage will be un- 
meaning otherwise ; and the worship of Himself which Le 
recommends is not to be taken to mean any Saguua worship 
or the worship of any God other than the Highest. 

r/. — " Become wise at the .end of many births, one 
worships Me. That higb-sonled saint is very rare to whom 
Vasudeva (the Snpreme God) is all." vii. 19. 

(20) " Whatever form a devotee wisheth, in faith, to 
worship, that faith in him do I render firm." 

(22) " Possessed with that faith, whoso devotes him- 
self to that worship, obtains thence his wishes, bnh they 
are merely granted by Myself." 

(23) " But to those of small understanding (all) fruit 
had an ending. The votaries of the deities join the deities ; 
iry votaries join Myself." 

(25) " This ignorant world knows me not as the birth- 
leu and deathless." (From Srimath Govinda Charya's 
translation). 

The way of worship. 

The Supreme accepts worship both in material Forms 
(Siva Linga) and in living Forms (God's devotees) (.ad 
shows His Grace. If you o«n place Him in your 
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heart audi wo. ship, this will be adequate worship. 

In any mode, fail riot to love »nd laud hiui every day. 

The great*?** "/ «'«'" de'iition. 

29- Even the sins of the Lord's devotees become 
viuue, the virtues of loveless men are siuful. The 
austere sacrifice of Rakshtt w«s in vain j while the sin 
committed by the human child was beneficial. 

^,,-n: All sins How from selfishness, anil virtue from 

selflessness, mid love of mm and God. This is the true 
test, of vkj and virtue. Even man-made law looka to the 
intention in the first instance, in defining most crimes. 
As su:h, whena wemay be sure that any act was not 
prompted by any personal greed, for the avoidance of pain 
or the gaining of pleasure to the individual bat had 
pi-oceeded out of pure love of God and his' fellow creatures 
that .it once ceases to be a vice. In fact, all personal res- 
ponsibility ceases with such persons, in the same way, as 
with children, idiots, and lunatics, and the world have 
called such great beings fools and idiots. 

" As children, lunatics and the possessed, so do holy 
Gnanis behave." (T&yumanavar). 

The allusion in the last line of the ti-xt is to the history 
o! Saint Dandisa Xayanar, one of the Saiva Saints, who, 
when interrupted in the divine pujah, by his own father, 
struck and severed the latter's foot, with a stick — (Vide 
p. 89, vol. I, S. Deepika). 

We have already enlarged npon the story of the Daksha 
sacrifice stud its import. Daksha wa- the first son of God 
Brahma, and so fcom the beginning of this world, the con' 
trast between lip-service ar.d heart worship has been ma- 
nifest, between mere rituals and true demotion to God and 
love to man. 

Where the. Inn- is cmitained. 
: T The Veda is God's word. They who do not 
follow the Word reach hell ; ami those who follow 
reach the worlds of bliss. Men suffer pain or enjoy 
pleasure according to the ordinn rices of God. 

An illu*f ration, 

By the law, tho kin;; -.id ministers justice and 
punishes those who do not obey tho law. Those, who 
follow the law, he loads with wealth sind lands, a: A 
clothes them also with powers under the taw. And 
all this by the power of the law 

The /ciiif/'s law not an t-rer.ptinn to the Supreme Law. 

32. Even the act of the king is an act of God's 
meicy. Those who commit high crimes and mis- 
demeanours are punished surely and suffer and thus 



work out their Karma Then they learn to follow the 
law. Such pHtified beings will avoid hell. The suffer- 
ings of man in hell and in earth are really the same. 

God is just and the Supreme Fhysirian. 
33, He who commits wrong against the injunction 
contained in the sacred Shasters given out graciously 
by God, will suffer pain in the dark regions of hel^ 
and thus work oat his sin. The virtuous man also 
works out his Karma by eating the fruits in heavenly 
regions. This kind of suffering and enjoyment are 
the two kinds of physic which the Supreme Physician 
administers for the removal uf man's mala. 

Note, — Both virtue and vice binds man to the earth 
aud form the seed of birth and death. This is one of the 
central doctrines of Hinduism. Our Christian friends are 
hardly able to comprehend this truth. But this, by the 
way, forms also one of the chief points in the Christian 
doctrine. According to them, how was the fall of man 
brought about in this earth. How did sin arise and with 
it death and birth ? Why by the first man disobeying 
God's law ? And what was this law ? Do not eat the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. And what 
is the meaning of this sentence ? To the ordinary Christ- 
ian, we dare say this will he quite meaningless. At any 
rate, it will be a puzzle to him how the tasting of the 
knowledge of good will be sin. When, however, it is 
explained that the tree of knowledge of good and evil is 
merely man's consciousness of good and bad, and his eat- 
ing the fruit of them is his following out in action sach 
knowledge. With the feeling of Ahankaraand Mamakaia 
( ' V and ' mine') most predominent in his mind, i.e., with 
his will as the sole guiding principle and not the supreme 
will of the Lord, then indeed, he commits sin and lays the 
seed for a course of births and deaths. If avoiding both 
good and bad, as he felt it, he simply and calmly submitted 
to the Will cf God (and dedicated all bis acts and thoughts 
and speech to God's service and glorification ®e*"M**^»«%ti< 
all sin and suffering will vanish. (" «s*»*e *> ^KrSesiEii 

But this ideal of the highest ethics and religion cannot 
and does not commend itself to the thoroughly materialis- 
ed peoples of the West and hence their obt oneness. 

As the Supre:ie Physician who cures onr ignorance and 
sin, He is called Vaidyaiiatha ■ and under such name God 
is worshipped in the. Vaidiswaran Koil in Tanjore District, 

The same explained. 

3-t. He who follows the rules given in books of 

hygiene will never suffer sickness. If such riJes are 

neglected sickness will torment a man. The physician. 

will administer -nedicine to the suffering mar and re- 
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move his illness. He will cnre ills eveu without medi- 
cine by ao incantation or a mere touch. 

So also, those who follow God's law, perform Ka.- 
m» and get fre?dom. 

Both good and eml are fot the benefit of man. 

35. Oar earthly physicians cure certain ilia by cat- 
ting find cauterising and are also rewarded. Other 
ills are cored by feeding with raillt and sugar. So 
also the Lord cares the ills of Karma by subjecting 
mankind to pain and pleasure 

Note. — No body can accuse the physician of partiality 
in causing pain to one and pleasure to another. The fact is 
these acts are not for bis own benefit but to benefit his 
patients possessing drfferent maladies. 

Life oftvr death 

35. When the gross body dies, the soul retains its 
sukshuma sarira of eight /n/wa»,for enjoyment or suffer- 
ing, in heaven or hell, 'under the divine decrees, aDd 
passe 9 iDto the womb as an atom before it is born 
again into the world. 

Note. — The Puvi-ashtaka is the sukshnma sarija or 
body composed of the 5 subtle elements, sub/la, ttparisa, 
rupa, rasa and ganda and manas, bwldhi and aluinkara- 
In this subtle body, they undergo no new experiences, but 
live over the life they have lived in this world, in a mere 
intensified form than on earth. If in this life tbeir thoughts 
were good and pleasant, they feel thousand times more 
happy in the astral world, '.but if they led a vicious life f 
their bad thoughts haunt them ever, and their suffering is 
multiplied a thousandfold. After the appointed time is 
over, they are again reborn to work out their further 
Karma 

The same. 
37 When one gross body perishes, the soul may 
take on at 'once another grosB body or it may be 
dormant like a stone for a time ; and after the slloted 
time and according to its Karma, it will take on another 
gross body. 

An illustration. 
33. The snake dropping ite skin, the birds leaving 
its shell, and the yogi his body and petering another, 
and the passing from a wnking state into dream 
condition illustrate the parting of the soul from bis 
gross body after death nnd its entry into a different 
■world of conciousness. 

Karma defined. 
39, Karma comprises virtuous and vicious acts 
and their results, becoming the cause of Loss and 



gam, pleasure nnd pain. It is one of the three eternal 
malas cohering the soul and from its appearing in the 
form of acts of mind, body and spi-ech is named 
kamyu. 

The Theory of Rebirth. 
40. Tin's karma of good and evil is eteroal. Yet 
it has a beginning as it starts with the acts performed 
by men in time. It has an end.after it is worked out 
by man fully. It becomes attached to maya mala at 
the great dissolution of the universe, and is reborn 
with the subtle body of each soul and is continuous 
{like a flood) in each successive rebirths and deaths, 
and is of different forms (as Sthula, sukshnma and 
Adisukshuma) and is yet formless and acts under 
the Law of Supreme Hara. 

Bhattacharya'a objection. 
%I. You say that of living beings, both moveable 
and immoveable, each of them will only change its 
boc'y at its rebirth, according to its respective 
karma, but not its form. But answer me first, 
whether when human beings enter Swarga and 
partake of the bliss therein, whether they do so there 
as human beings or as celestials ? 

Note. — The Battacharya's theory is that grass, herb L or 
biid or animal or man will be reborn as grass, herb, Ac., 
respectively and not one into another. According to 
Madawa O/ia/ya (Dwaita school) when mortals reach the 
Highest Heaven, they enjo/ there as man or beast or 
bird according to its original form on earth. 

42. If the}' enjoy in heaven as mere human beings, 
then this heaven ceases to he such. If as celestials 
they enjoy, jour theory, that they do not change their 
forms, falls to the ground After enjoying as 
celestials, when they fire reborn on earth, they will be 
only reborn as human beings and not as celestials. 

Some illustrations. 

43. Some worms become beetles and some worms 
become wasps. Similarly beings change their forms 
according to their k:irma. Mjst of the schools are also 
ag. eed on this poin', and why should you nlone have 
donbts about it 

The sarm. 

44. The accounts of Agalya becoming a stone, of 
Malta Vishnu incarnating in several forms, of the 
Sun having given ri"e to r. Ract of far famed kings, 
of a spider Rnd a rat having become powerFul kiigs, 
*1bo demonstrate our point. 
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A further ohjection answered. 

45. Yon say that these instances only show thst 
these change of forms were due to certain causes and 
not to the effect of karma. But t have already stated 
that the Lord is the Witness of all kinds of karma. 
As it is, everything follows only tbe DiviDe Will. 

Karma inert unless energised by God. 

46. Karma cannot of itself discover the particular 
body or the particular world and attach itself to Jiva 
and the Jiva itself is equally incapable of choosing 
the particular body. The union and evolution of these 
bodies are brought about by God. God intelligently 
gives each a suitablo body, according to his karma. 

Gross body »s derived from the subtle ; necessity 
of a Creator. 

47. If you ask whence the gross tody is derived, 
it is derived from the subtle Maya. If you ask again, 
whether, if so, the forms should not nil bp similar, we 
answer No. Though gold is one, different kinds of 
ornament* like chains &c., are made therefrom. The 
creation of all these forms and universes are broaght 
about by the only one Goc 1 , Siva. 

Note.— The question has often puzzled people whether 
tbe higher forms of animals, and man can revert in a next 
birth to still lower and different forms. Bot the difficulty 
will vanish when as herein pointed out that the different 
kinds of gross bodies possessing form are all derived from 
the more ' nbtla and formless matter. From this formless 
subtle matter, it will be as easy to form one body as ano- 
ther, the two chief powers bringing about this form, being 
the Supreme power of God and the lesser power of the 
Karma of each individual. But we seem to feel doubt as 
to how the man's superkr intelligence can vanish into the 
brute's intelligence. The intelligence does not suffer in any 
way but in simply covered over or hidden by the particu- 
lar body for the time being, jnst letting in a little light or 
■note, and just as we cage a wild animal, so that the brutal 
instincts of the man may not run riot and cause more da- 
mage to himself and otheis. And the difficulty of most 
people will vanish also w*ien this fundamental tenet of 
Hinduism is grasped namely, that the sonl of man L ir 
itself peifee* bot is eternally covered over by Anava or 
Avidya and is fa ether covered over by may a mala or 
matter, and the effect of the last covering is just to gi»e 
jnst as mnch opening as is necessary for letting in the 
light of God, to shine on the individual soul and to make 
itself shine. The higher and the higher tlie body, tbe 
greater and greater will he the intelligence displayed. But 
as often happen, man misusea his intelligence and powers; 
these have to be curbed and limited again for a time, and 



so a less developed body is given, where he cannot be able 
to use all such Bnperior powers he possessed for mischief* 
When these powers have been thoroughly subjugated, 
modnlated in perfect harmony, the individual gains 
back a better body for his fuither cleansing. 

How the gross body is caused. 

49. The gross body ia not formed by the change 
and destruction of the suhtle body, cor is the body 
formed separately in the subtle body itself. The 
subtle body itself possesses the power of creating tbe 
gross body, as a tree when cut off down to the foot ia 
agaiu produced from the root. 

No»k. — Various theories of formation of the gross from, 
the subtle body arc considered here, and each school have 
a favorite simile. According to one school, the change of 
body is like one piece of gold ornament changing into ano- 
ther ornament. According to another (Buddhist) it is like 
the seed giving rise to tbe tree. According to a third, it 
is like the child formed in the mother's womb. A fourth 
theory is that it is derived as tbe rays of the moon one 
after another. The differences are rery subtle, though 
each of the similes is useful in expressing a phase of the 
meaning. The author's own simile a rare one is the root and 
the tree, inasmuch as even in our present gross body, the 
suhtle body is present and is not destroyed ; and the 
Sukshama body remains, even though tbe gross body may 
be cut off. 

A further explanation. 
45J. Under the divine law, the gross body arises 
from the subtle body. Without such divine power, it 
cannot arise of itself, and from the power of Karma 
a'one. The gross body can arise only again from its 
maturial cause, as a tree from h, seed. The tree and 
seeds Tnay be destroyed together, and so the subtle 
body ciin also be destroyed ? No. These bodies arise 
and perish and arise again, as the moon and its Kala 
waxes and vanes and waxes again. 

The ultimate causes of the body, 

50. The cause of the gross body is the Pnriashtaka 
or subtle body. The cause of the latter is Mulaprs- 
kriti. Its cause :s Asuddha Maya or Mohini. Its 
superior cause is. Vindhn or Kundali. Above it, and 
energising them all is the power of the Lord (Sakti) 
and the Lord Himself (Sivam), When the soul reach- 
es the Supreme God, all these distinctive bodies oease, 
as also the soul's bondage. 

End of 2nd Adikarana. 

J. M. N. 

(To be continued). 
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THAYTJMANAVAR'S POEMS. 



(Continued from "page 141,) 

JimuittiStim *a8+im-*>n aj^syii Outfit 
jtuutjp* muuiMiT luQiLada *u,ms- 

+ U>Qp(yH—a> *«VUL/LO«£'ti> 0&l$*J.T<Kt *!«>/! 

^miaiLtirmf Qputr.l mdinteo Gm.'Q(*f&r 

■ 

136. thou the All-knowing witness and our All- 
gracious protector, Thou possessest guna or attributes 
like resplendent purity &c- ; and, besides. Thou art the 
Being of such nature that Thou dost answer well to 
the description in the one-hundred and eight* andother 
commentaries of the Vedas ; and yet trau seen d est. far, 
far beyond such descriptions, and is pore Love. Thou 
didst bless as with abilitiest to discriminate ourselves 
from Thee, to know out advaita i-elation to Thee and 
oar Sivamyujya Muhti in Thee. O Thou Absolute 
One, free from all qualities,^ Who art sver employed, 
every moment in doing naught but good to us.§ 

MB0gpi~ <&pup0 itm^*) fisS 
gS»jyfi MiSmuiatiu Glbjj mtar 

Q&iifBpGaj QiudutuQar OuvS^ai S t s-iSi 

«LO.£iS*Vo*r« jf (ij «w as* fj i tfjTJ&snr tSarOtar, 

137, the Bright Gnan&kae of Divine Grace, as 
readily as a cow answers to its bellowing calf Thy 
boundless Grace flows to such of Thy dependent souls 
aa do cry and grow ripe|| for it by the constant offer- 
ing of devotional prayers to Thee ia terms like 
these ! — 



•The 108 Upanishads are meant here which are but the com- 
mentaries of the Tedic Sruti, varying eccrrding to the nature and 
maturity of the commentators. 

tThe soul* become able to get knowledge only if they are given 
embodiments i.e., Thanu, karana, bhuvana, bhogn, 

J The reference is to the three <|U&lities Sntvn — Rajas — Tan<nt 

5 Cf. " Though man sits still and takes hi, ease, God is at work 
on ma-D; No means, no moment unemployed, 40 bless him if he 
ean." (T. Yonng). 

|| Sonic idler puts the question why the Almighty God ehonld not 
emancipate all the souls at once and why He should wait to see 
them sailer Karma in this Prapanchu wrought for that purpose. 
These questions will vanish if they shonld wait to see that onr 
Supreme Lord's scheme adopted for the sonla' sake cannot be uuee- 
tioned by the souls when the souls are to be matured and redeem- 
ed: in c ii Lord's choice, only by that method. They may rather 
question or check themselves why they should not ripen themsel- 
ves by Sariya, ire, and mould their turbulent mono* to our 
Lord's blessing being conferred as the Teda- and Agamas do- 
elan, 

a 



*0 Father, O the supreme Lord, Thou art the One 
and many. Thou art the various shining objects and 
Thou ait the bioad space. Thou art nil the forms. 
Thop s-t good, had/ and else. Thou canst never be 
destroyed, since Thou wast never newly brought into 
existence. And Thou art to-day, to morrow and be- 
yond. 

JK£mru(tf0f utfi*«imtuGiu sqwQu GiQt* 

QutQm ismp&k rfgjtifluirgCsiT s^oW Smairu 
y,eaautiiiu Str -oQeuit tm Q p udHpsuttpGeu 

cSfflafiafera/tg sti-'tp n$sjf fiaSsr <u a lL few [Gf. 

s9(y>tj3ijf (gGsr lutwQf ijglh ditsifaa uueiGs 

138. the flavour of the fruit of Divine Grace ! O 
the juice of sugar-cane, the honey of flowers ! the 
boundless ambrosia ! my Eye ! O the All-per- 
vading, All-gracious Lord Absolute ! Life Pore, 
tbt; thought past of thought in soals ! Having 
appointed the time and space for them, and endowing 
them with the powers »nd faculties, tenxe*, &c , Thou 
dose guide them indeed in the course of evolution 
according to their cravings t O Thou super-eminent 
Lord, do Thou also listen to my supplication. 

tSartwRii ps en Qp f<2 #■ it a if a ptjB 

&erm<g*Cift (5«$ssTj«» ds&asr euthGmiir/i 

S!tmtB$Li Bppirt&jii w"$d GaitspG 

nS(3««jr^ LzuaprLpetf)*' Qfaeti iSip* 

#«sr«ar«fW(G]$T eouswfUi'iij ptQsa n/timw 

fids' esti\ul^> m>fl<btrf}& rwiup, pdnQ.'up 

Q*uuidiu Spfiopfrg ftmiipt QiebjHJa. *** 

139. It was in this school of religion that all great 
sages attained Siddhis and Mnktis or states of 
moksba , for example, all Devas, Jndra, &c, Karada, 
Ac, Sapt«t rishis, those who can play well upon htrge 
flutes, the innumerable 8iddhas,§ the rulers Mann, &c, 
and the Munis well learned in the Vedas, Rie, Ac. It 
was by the Advaita Sivagnana attainable in this school 
tbtt they succeeded in realizing the true final goal as 
clear as the ndli fruit placed in the palm of the band 
and being manifest to the whole world. 

Kott. — The reason why this Saiva Siddlmnta school Ins been 
resorted to by all great Saints is given in tin- neitt following 
connected verses 140 to 143. 



* Bad to the wicked. 

tThe Saint hAS brought out in this vrrsc that without tho aid 
of Providence, the sonls cannot set themsi-lvtb to the cycle of 
„ . olution or furnish themselves with tlianu, karana, blntvanasnd 
bhoga, just aa without a man's will _et to operate, his organs 
or senses become inactive or useless. When the will works, the 
whole machine (body) works. Otherwise, no- Cf- verses 101, 113 
anl 12S with notes. 

J8Bpt»=-sever. 

5 Biddbas are those acquiring the incidental powers in Siva BaJ 
Yoga. 

R. SuiNMUGA MlDaLIAE. 



(To he continued) 
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PUttRA-NA'NNU'KHU. 



An Anthology of 100 Songs rcltlinc/ to the ancient 
p.,t>t* and Cltiff* of Southern Fndii. 



CtllRF." 



n.*> 



Kaki, Tbk Molxtaiv 

Malai'jami't n Tiru-mudi-Kiirt 

The Pin ra- Nan nurru abounds in short, passages of 
gnat beauty, casting vivid light upon many old 



customs, and (jiving fitting' expression to feelings and 
sentiments' which o-re common to all the world. Many 
of these are by Kabilar, the famous poet, of whuni a 
separate notice is given, ami who especially sung the 
praise* of the hill chielt 'ins l\;iri j\nd Pari. Kari was 
one of the seven minor, kings who in hitter times were 
renowned for liberality. It would seem that he was 
cotemporary with Tiru-Valluvar There is some 
slight discrepancy in the lists, but Malaiyaman, com- 
monly called Kari (which was- really the name of his 
war-horse), is in every list. Kari means ,; blackness,'' 
and it seems that the famous charger was called so 
because of its colour. King Kari was equally renow- 
ned for bravery f having fought as an ally of the 
Pandiya, Cora and Cera Kings) and fur liberality ; 
but he seems to have been somewhat lavish and indis- 
criminate in his gifts, as were many of these mdo 
mountain chieftains. Her/ce Kabilar (121) cautions 
lioi : — 

" Where reigns one Lord men's longing eyes are bent 
From quarters four they come, on gain intent. 
'Tis hard to measure worth ; thy gifts to fling 
Abroad with lavish h-nd is easier thing. 
O King munificent ! full well 
Thou knowest the vesy truth I tell. 
Cease then to view each suppliant bard 
With iindistingitixhiny regard." 
In 122, the same poet tells us that Kari helped the 
three great Tamil kin^s, and that he generously gave 
the spoils to his own people, so that nothing remai- 
ned to himself but his queen. 

" Thy Queen, pure ns the Northern Star.t to mat- 
ron" shown, 
Sweet voiced- is all great King, thou call'st thine 
own." 

In 123, Kabilar tells us, in a pretty little distich, 
that he gave chari.ots as presents, not simply amid the 
excitement of a fe^st, but calmly these gifts were r.s 
numerous as the drops of rain that fell on the Mullur 
bills. This last reminds us that abundance of rain — 
the greatest of blessings to Indian cultivators — was 
ensured by a eenerosity like his : " It is twice blest, 
it blesseth him that wives and that receives." 



In 124 we hear Kabilar again : — 

" Suppliant in uuauspicious hour. 
Mill threatening evil omens' power 
In luckles" tunc they seek his feet ! 
And though they utter word - ; unmeet, 
None empty go away who sing 
The praises of the mighty kin;.', 
Adowrt whoso mountain* steeps the torrent's 

wrath 
In thunders seeks its long established path." 
hi \2Q another bard called Napacaliyir, sings the 
praises of Kr.ri in much the sumo strain, but takes 
care to add that he himself is no rival of Kabilar, 
"the Brahman of faultless learning," whom be 
evidently recognises as thy court ininistrel and Poet 
Laureate of Kotal''ir. t 

" Descendant of the Mighty One 
Who tore the gold from off the head 
Of foemen's warring elephants, 
And made it shining ornament for minstrels* 

brows ! 
Who wear'st a glorious wreath of fadeless lotus 

flowers, 
Who knows not flight in war f 
To sing thy praises we come, or learned or 

unlearn'd, — 
Lord of the Mount MuHt'ir, udot, whose elopes 
Th; forest, rent, dark ftx though night 
< fathering her shadiu around her slumbered there. 
May'sfc thou flourish with thine nndecaying race ! 
'Wie teamed Brahman hard, whose praise 
Is known to all the sons of men on earth, 
The bard with faultless learning graced, hath 

sung Thy fame, 
So that no room remains for any of the suppliant 

train. 
> T o rival bard, I sin<r ! We're little barks 
That sail not on the Western main, 
Where Ceran's warlike fleets are seen. 
Cur poverty compels we add our mite of praise 
To him J ord of the fertile land ! 
On Pennai. banks where thy war-drums sound oat 
Like tLe loud thunder, scaring mountain-snakes. 
And where Thou drivest back the tide of 

foemen's war, 
While lordly elephants and kings bestrew the 

field." 
This ends the praise of the ' Highland chief :— 
" Malayan the v-'ctor, xcho on Kari rode, 
stalwart in wor, whose gifts were as (he drops of 
rain:' ^158> 

G. U. P 



* Malaiyaman {" the mountaineer" = MaJaiyan) is an epithet 
of the Cera King. Tira-mudi = " sacred crown." His domain 
■etiTiB to have been Maladv, ajonj* the hanks of the S. Pennar. 

t Aronddhati, the chaste wife of Vaaiahta,, now a 'star in Mm 
Major, pointed out to brides as an cxamlpo. 



* Thii was called Mulltr-Malai. 

t Or KoTal. Thja was Kari'i capital, nuw Corelosg C.T) 
20 miles 8. of Madias. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



So far a* our own Presidency is concerned, the pat 

year did not prove so bad a? it was 
Tl.« <M jow mrt the anti ,.j pated u,^], (, ne SW ord of 
new. * 

Damocles was ever hanging over it 
in tlio shape of Famine and Plague. Hut elsewhere in 
Iniliri, Famine and Plan-iiu have been doing their v.orst, 
and our own prospects in the GOlititt}* year are more 
gloomier still. Hut a greater calamity than all tkest! lias 
also fall s;n over our empire, and hundreds of war Fullow- 
subjects arid bret&reti have sited their precious blood in 
the War in South Africa, We agree with many learned 
European* tUvavHjivw* that all these disunities jjoiaC to a 
severe lesson we hare to leant to mend our ways, to bave 
greater regard for trin.li and justice, to follow Clod's ways 
muro and more, and not to follow tlio mere greed for 
power and pelf, a pari; i^IoslI of unruixel material good, 
and selfish-agrandiscment. If there is a God above us, 
He is surely The author of thw -jond, asmnch as oF onr 
evil ; and eTen ('hrtstiaus of to-dny are losing their belief 
in a lliivil. Tins evil is intended for our own good, for 
chastening and pnrifyiug us, A Tamil Verse, says that 
all these it'll ietiotis are not for killing us but to remove 
the evil fi*>m "a, 

just as u washerman heats his eluthcs on the rock not to 
tear it to pieces, but to clesiu (horn of their dirt. J-'or, 
so understood^' writes Professor Henry JJrun'imoiid, 
"ittstrad of filling the miiwl with fear, the tiMught of 
this dread day inspire-' it with a sulenui 'gratitude. The 
Wok of the Avenger is it itcjessity, It is part of find's 
philanthropy. Let. us therefore pray in all contrition of 
spirit, and meekness of heart to that Supreme lleiug 
who is Itudra and Jlhitna (the fearful) and Ugii (the 
tiercel and who is at. the same lime, Iliidi i (the remover 
of sorrow) and Sunkfira(t he Doer of (iood) and Siva (the 
supreme fionrfo n" Peace and 111 is-.) tn avert from us bis 
pestilential and death-dealing bolts, and to shower on us 
his healing medicines, and earth -refreshing rains, and 
avert War and bring Peace and Hrot burliness among 'alt 
the nations of the world. 



• * 



"Gathpatiin medhtpatim Itudrsiii; Jala sha-bheshajanj, 
tat aoinyoh suninant imahe. Yah sukrthivasuiyou hirau- 
yam iv& rochat«, sreshto devauam vasult- 

We seek from Rudra, the lord of songs, the loi'd of sacri- 
fices who possesses healing remedies his auspicious favour. 

* (Ww seek this from him) who is brilliant as the sin, 

who shines like gold who is the bestjand most beautiful of 
gods,(R.V. i. 43 and 45.) 



fmah Rudraya tavasekapardine kshayad-virayaprabha- 
ramahe matin, yata sana asad dvipade chntuspade visvam 
pushtam grame asminn anaturatn. 3f ii la no Rudra uta no 
mayai, kv idhi kshy ad- viraya oamasn vidhema te, yatsaracba 
yoscha Manur » yeje pita tad yasyama lava Rudra prani- 
tishn. Asyaina te sumatim deva-yajyaya ksbayad-viriftya 
tava Rudra midhvah. Sumnayann id viso asmakam at-har% 
arishta- virah jnhavama te havih- T veshatn vayatn Rudrana 
yajna-sadham vankum kavim avjtse mhvayamabe, iite 
asmad daivyam helo asyatit* sumatim id vyam asya a 
vriuima'ne. f>ivo varabam arusham kapardinari tvesham 
rupara namtsa nihvayamahe, haste bibhrad bheshaja 
varyani sarma vaima chharJir asmabhyam yamsat. Idam 
pitrc Marutam uehyate vachah svadoh svadiyo Rudraya 
vardhanam, Rasva cha no amrita marta-bhojanam tmane 
tokayatoknyamrilo. "Ma no mahantam uta ma no arbhakam 
ma nah ukshanliim uta roa nah itkshitnm, ma no badhih 

pitaiant matasam ma nah priyas tanro Itudra ririshah." 

■ 
We present these prayers to Rudra, the strong, with 

spirilly braided hair, ruling over heroes, that there may be 

pro. peri ty to onr two-footed and four-footed creatures, that 

everything; in this village may be well fed and free from 

disease. 

'J. Ik* gracious to us, Rudra, and cause us happiness: 
let us with obeisance wnrsbip-thee, the ruler over heroes. 
Whatever prosperity and blessing our father ilanu a> 
(juired by worship may we attain it all under thy guid- 
ance, Kudra, 

.1. M;iy v.c by our divine worship obtain the good will 
of thee, Rudra, who art the i -iler of heroes, and beneficent; 
act favourably towards our people : may we, with our 
men unharmed, offer the our oblation. 

4. We invoke to oi>r succoi'r the impetuous Rudra, the, 
fuliiller uf sneiifiv.e, the swift, the wine. May hu drive far- 
away fnjtii us the anger of the j^ ids, for we desiie hia 
favour. 

We invoke with obeisance the ruddy boar of the 
sky, with >pirally-braided hair, a brilliant form. Cairying 
in bis band most ehuice remedies, may he give us protec- 
tion, defence, shelter. 

<5. This exhilarating hymn, sweeter than the sweetest, 
is uttered to Rudra the father of the Maruts. Bestow on 
ns, int mortal, the food of mortals; be gracious to our- 
selves, our children, and descendants. 

7. Slay neither our great, uor our small, neither 
our growing nor onr grown, ne.ther our father nor onr 
mother : injore not, Rndra, our dear selves. 

This contingency should make it clearly manifest to 
oar Gracious Sovereign (whom the 



Ourl'wallj proved. 



supreme Porameshwara may ever 



protect) aud her responsible ministers how our loyalty to 
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Our Sovereign and tlic Empire is unmistakeable. The 
telegraphic intelligences of the day are awaited 
by the educated Indiana with as much eagerness 
and concern as any Britisher, and tue success or loss 
austaincd by our troops there i.. the far off Africa 
awakens in their breasts as much joy or sorrow. The In- 
dians are also making the Empires' interests and welfare as 
part of tlwir religious doty, and it is remarkable in what 
characteristic way they are uniting to strengthen the 
nution's cause by appealing to the grace and mercy of the 
All Graci us God. A singlo heart's genuine prayer to 
the Godot All, is worth more than hundreds of thousands 
of pound*, and wo for one think with many a Christian 
divine, that it is not the best way to help the national 
cause to indulge iit balls and concerts and dances and 
such-like frivolities. These indulgences cost more money 
than what is paid for the fund itself, aud if only people 
have the heart to help, let them help without having 
recourse to any of these frivolous inducements. We once 
more invoke our Hod's Grace to avert all these national 
evils and to briny peace itf.d plenty and health over the 
land. 



Taming to the events of the last week of the year, that 
(s pa. t, there arc many an inlerest- 

Tlie 'ant «Ht • - i .. 11 i i i 

nig event to record and congratulate 

ourselves upon The Educational Conference which ivns the 

first to meet under the direction of 
TbeKdiM-atiuimUMii- t||C ni ,, ec . tol . of p ul|it . I Bstl .„ ct i „ 
Icrcnee. , 

himse'r.has to be congratulated upon 

the man;* resolutions it has passed, those especially 
bearing on the question of substituting a pun- 1 y Verna- 
cular education in the lower stages of schoe' education. 
We print theresolnt 'ons e>sewhcrc, and -ve only hope that 
the movement so nobly act ou fool by Dr. Duncan. 
(and onr best wishes acorn pany him on his retirement for 
long life mid prosperity and joy) will be brought into suc- 
cessful working order, thus conducing to the hotter educa- 
tion of the larger classes of our people. 

An event of very pleat value, and connected w itb the 
welfare and pi ogress oT our tlwiglt. 

i„ iWjewmii. ,e,s R '" 1 6isfcrs w* "'us' •«*&*. 

It was the ceremony of hiving the 
foundation stone of the caste-girl* school in Conjeeverapi 
•h. liTith December last. Willi all the vnunteil enlighten- 
ment said to be possessed by our educated people, it is a 
most deploiuble fact that they arc culpably indiilercnt to 
the wants of our fairer ae*. Though there are many pri- 
vate schools, and colleges for boys, there are hardly a few 
for girls openeil out by indigenous and national agencies. 
In the Capital City cf the Presidency itself, wheu the 
question of maintain. ij> the V monogram Schools came to 



be considered, except one no others came forward boldly 
to undertake the task, and all the schools except one had 
tf be given up. Since, however, Rajah SirSavalai rtama- 
sami Mudaliar has also come forward with his well- 
known generosity to maintain another school. With' 
all the gratitude we may feel for Christian Missionaries 
who maintain many of the existing schools, we disti- 
nctly object to our girls, being sent to such schools, 
for the sole reason that our girls are not likely to- 
receive a high education for a long time to come, and we 
could not afford jnst now to allow another disturbing ele- 
ment into our social relations. And our pe^le should do 
well to bear in mind the valuable advice giv^n by Mrs, 
Besant at the Prize distribution of the Chittur Girl'a 
School. With the greatest pleasure therefore, we con- 
vey our warmest appreciation of the munificent charjty of 
Dharmaratnakaram Rai Bahadur Arcot Narayana- 
sami Mudaliar of Baugalore in founding and endo- 
wing this gill's school in that most ancient city 
iu Thondamandalam. We agree with the learned 
chairman Sir S. Subramania Aiyar, who presided 
on the occasion and laid the foundation stone, 
that our moneyed classes should do well to turn their 
attention to the support and encouragement of education 
and learning. We have ourselves spoken about the use- 
Icssness of repahing temples, wherethrough ignorance and 
the incursions of foreign religions, our educated classes are 
all losing faith in our own Gods and Religion. When 
sound education and specially on national lines are obtain- 
ed, they will themselves realize the su-pveme importance 
of keeping alive such places of Public Worship and Holi- 
ness and Beauty. But still we want men even now to 
prevent many a most sacred shiiue to go into utter ruin 



* * 



Tut- next events which more or less came togethei were 
the p"litical and social and theosophical conferences; 
though the scene of the first two were changed to Luck- 
now during this year. And the speech of Mr. R. C. Dutt,. 
may 1 )L . dim .ctetised as n Famine speech : his speech was 
so full of the apprehensions of the ever recurring famines, 
and the best way to meet them. The famines are possible 
simply because India fi oiu time immemorial has been almost 
an agricultural country and the mechanical industries 
which existed iufoimer days have been smothered by- 
European euterpi : se and capital. There has been a steady 
rise in the prices and decline in the prosperity of the 
country timing t tie last two decades, and the people have 
been reduced to great poverty by slow degrees, so that 
even when one or two good years intervene, they do not 
enable the people to recover themselves very much. And 
the thing has been mainly due to the bad and uncertain 
seasons, and this may be au act ot providence. But we 
cnu help ourselves we cannot throw all the blame on our 
Creator. As the government records show, the rai if all is- 
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SlK'i'll I '(Pill 



niu.f o:' Wss uniform and even iai-ger, ami yet how is tlie 
fuilu e to \m explained. Because wo do not devise better 
means for conserving such rainfall, that is all. So that 
the niiwt prc»-ii]g need of India of to clay an much the 
need of I mlii. of more tb*t) 20<)0 years ago, uiiJ our grayer 
to our Putcrlml (iovi-r niiient i' , us sang the fioet of old, 

Tlwswfwe <) (jucen. grout in War, despise this not. 

Incrvuse the reservoirs for water made, 

Who hind the water, nml supply lu fields 

Their measured [low, these hend 

The earth to them The fiiine of others pas-es swift 
r way.* 

A tillU para appeared in last week's mail which .showed 
that whereas iill the money spent i» irrig&iton ^projects 
yielded u fun prulit, the money sunk in Railways was a 
dei I loss ; and yet fioveriiineut hesitates to increase ltd 
irrigation projetis ! 

* 
* * 

The icsiiliitioiiM passed hy the Social conference appear 
elsewhere, hut we arc constrain- 
ed 10 remark (hat the progress 
measured by results is veiy 
slow indeed. This cannot hut he so, where the 
people are sunk in sucli great poverty and ignc- 
l-aucr, and where the musses of I he people are illite- 
rate, and mi systematic effort made to educate the:o, 
and to remove tho great ignorance prevailing among them, 
mid a lew resolutions passed liy a few hundreds of people 
in u single corner i>f this great continent, ran hardly in- 
fluence them. But- we will Ik' triad if such proceedings 
will bring nUnit a greater amount of utrniiniiry and ear- 
nestness anions I he c located, at all events. 

* • 
Hut the most interest in it AjMit'cIt of the sociai rcfjrni 

muvciutt was the speech The 

**• lion hie Justice Jl. ft Humide. A 

most heaul itul speech it was, its 
purpose most admirable, the subject must opportune, 
bul w« question the accuracy of mary of his facts, 
and bis conclusion, lie has repeated his libels, this 
time willfully, concerning Southern India, an. I thin 
tiniw, he could have hail no excuse, specially after 
the gieut exposure his lnsl qwech Uns had, and onr 
Hum bay friend also wrote to us tlct even Dr. Jlandar- 
kar who was shown the reply in the ' .""/' stated that the 
hoi'ble gentleman's facts and conclusions were wrong, Ir 
his present speech, he still holds South India us the lilack 
country, the homo ef all irreligion and ..upeistition and 
barbarism, and draws a clear distinction bet ween this Sooth 
India and the North India (a vision of whoso past and 
ancient Glory and greatness actually over powered him, to 
the extent of being unjust to other pf-oples and to forget 
• fee the wlmk" |iioce hy Dr. Poju.- in i^r la.«i number ji. 142. 

as 



Tim II. .nM 

.lllrtlicc Hllll.'tile. 



plain tacts) a* found even hy the earliest Mahomedan 
histor ins. Hat, unfortunately for the hon'ble gentleman, 
the picture which theso aw:ura,te and honest historians 
drew of the condition for him is as black ha it can be ; 
and shows that it was no better that the Sooth India, be 
maligned the year before. For instance, Albernnt found 
Northern India worst addicted to caste and idolatoi-y, and 
the people sunk in superstition and iikby customs *ant\ 
habits. They were disunited and helpless and weak, and 
the position of their females was also low. Another 
traveller found the customs of Sati, and the drowning 
people in the Ganges and crushing men under cart wheels 
prevailing among the people. Baber found the Northerners 
unhandsome, possessing no idea of the charms of friendly 
society or of freely mixing together in familiar intercourse, 
possessing no genius, no comprehension of mind, no polite- 
ness of manners (a great truth, the Southerners always 
remark abont the rudeness of the northerners'), no kindness 
cv fellow feeling, no ingenaity or mechanical invention in 
planning and executing their handi-cruffc work, no skill or 
knowledge in design or architecture. They possessed no 
aqueducts, no gardens, no palaces, &c. , Ac. Their peasants 
and lower classes all go about nuked tying on only a 
lanL'Oti : the women too hare only a lanj. We are not 
prepared to say that these criticisms are really merited, 
hut what strikes us as cm ious is why the learned thinker 
did not !?o into the question what might}' causes brought 
about the downfall of this once most glorious nation on 
eartb, what contributed to sink these noble sons of Mann 
and Ikshvaku and Raghu and followers of Vashista and 
Buddhn, into such ignorance and helplessness, superstition 
and sorrow, nudity and despicableness. 4nd 'he thinks, 
thnt the Mahomedan conquerors were better than, these by 
far, ami 'hey made North India far better and nobler than 
what South India is even to di>y And yet he forgot 
what he spoke last year at the Anderson Hall, when he 
charged f o the account of the Ji ostein Power, the under- 
mining of all the holy influences exerted by the Great 
Acharyas. Sankarn, Ramaniijah. Madhava and their 
followers in 'lie reformation and regeneration of India. 

But another place, and another time, and be readily 
changes his tune. And he credits the Moslems with effec- 
ting evpry reform in the art of Government, and War, 
and industry andait. and nay even in religion, and he 
speaks of Nanak's worshipping the 'Nirakar' as a great 
improvement and that. Lord Goivranga, aad other teachers 
of Vaifihnavism had extended the ri»ht of worship c." the 
one God to all people without distinction of caste or 
creeds. Thefusiou of the two races made the Maliomedans 
less bigoted, and the Hindus more puritanic, and more 
single minded in their devotion. LSut anybody honestly 
reading through the pages of the Madras Review or of 
this magazine, and the excellent articles contributed 
by Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, on the " Tamils Eighteen 
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Jiuadli.il Vcus n»«», am! l»i- t'npcs Poets uf the Tamil 
lands, lit ciUiiiol fail tu mo !»♦« all tliL->e cKcelleircs in 
arlsand i-ivilizalion, religion and morals urcii! the proud 
possesion of .he Tumi Is even eiirbUeii hundred years ago. 
Wlicfi these .Mahoniedrius were mere s,ivago nornudie tribes, 
robbers mid plunderers, rather tlmn any setllod or a 
Civtltxinl people. s;.inis like Appar and Siva Vakkeyar. and 
Other Tumi! Sid.Ihats had protested against il "leligion, 
am! bigwtrv, aft"! superstition and idolatory, mid had 
woishiped tkt! Nirakain Snlchitaiiundn AkliundiikJUn and 
Niimala and Nirguiui Piii-.iinesh warn, and long before 
even Sankura and Hainan ja and others whom alone our 
learned gentleman only knows of. And even Kanianuju. 
of Soithcrn India, a pure Tamilian, preached his 
religion broadcast more than MO years before l-ord 
Gaurunga.whoto say tlic: truth i.wtd liis religion more to 
ltaniauu jab nT the South than to the Mahometans of the 
North, Willi rdl the sect at ianism prevailing in South 
India (1 licit are only two sects) Southern India knows nqt 
ufthu hundred and one heterogenous, and ineousisiant 
and ■IrVt-IijfcUf Mffits which Kiiropeau Scholars hav« cata- 
logued nl' t-o fiir as Northern India was concerned, and 
Home of the enormities, and obscenities prevailing in con- 
nection of with Saivism and Vaishnavisni in North India 
is conspicuous hy their absence in Southern ltnlia. And 
to day int dti.ing overt the advc it of the British, the Maho- 
medatis and Jlindus are much' mule united and friendly 
IuhiiiiU each i, titer and mueli moie tnleiaut of earn other's 
religion than in North India, and wo had Mahomedau 
.saints, like Nngur Mnstnu Suib, wlio was as much rever- 
enced iimon" the Hindus as ;tmonj> Ihe Mnbnmedans, 
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Another great attraction of the week was the furthering 
tit the Ailyar Head tjuiirti r of tlic 
Tin ■ds.'pbical Society. It presented 
a much great scene ol activity, 
enthusiasm, and animation than in previous years. ;md to 
the credit of Mrs. A Hesant lie il said, she contributed in 
no small measure to the success uF tlie gaflici'injf. She 
eoniinors wherever site goes w itb her own enthusiasm and 
feeling, and extraordinary intellect t-vwy unfeeling and 
stolid heart and she was mote than in her good Form this 
.'ear. in spite of tlie great weakness she was suffering 
from, as the result of her recent illness. It is only to be 
hoped that those hnnd-eds who listened to Iter sweet ard 
pathetic woi's would carefully treasuie them in their 
inmost hearts and not let them go nut bv the other ear. 



the Hindu Trinity Brahma, Vishnu and Rjdra, were 
jivas who had climbed up to that position, and who conld 
climb down again. fJnt oi: even these three, only Vishnu 
was or could be born as man ; and that neither Brahma 
nor Siva was horn. The reason for VishnuVt incarnation 
was He was tlie Protector, Ft pervaded the worlds and 
was the sustaining Power of man in his samsaric condition 
and so he bad to come down now and again in His human 
form to remove and destroy the accumulated evil of 
Samsara. But as far as Siva, Mahadeva, was concerned, 
He was the Guru of Gurus the teacher of all teachers 
and it was He who helped people to get out of this Sam. 
sara, and to whom every one who claims to be a teacher of 
men and to aspire to the higher life, freed from Samsara, 
the life of the Yogi and Gnani should look up to. And 
this, we are forced f o say is not the real reason. So far as 
regards Siva of the Trinity, is concerned, the reason v^hy 
He would not be born is, His material body is not farmed 
out of Mula-Prakrity b'jt out of a more etherial matter. 
And 3Iulr Prakriti is the kind of matter which invests 
all men, tanked as Sttknfit* and out of which also, the 
Trimurti Vishnu's body is also formed. And as we havo 
explained elsewhere, the death, and birth are more inci- 
dents of our bodies than our souls, the incarnation in 
human form is an incident attached to the condition of 
material co:it which invests the particular God or Man, 
Mulnpiakriti invests all men, living things and animals 
and Gods from earth to Vishnu, and when a being or soul 
gets out of tue trammels of the Mohini's influence, death 
and birth as we understand it. ceases to him, and though 
his higher material body does not -vanish, yet it is so 
transparent that it reflects more and more tlie supreme 
effulgence nnd glory ; and the identity of the Jiva with God* 
is more and more perceived. To such beings, birth and death 
as we trad of in the Pmanas is impossible, but as Mrs. A. 
Hesant herself pointed out, their power to appear to men to 
help and '.each and bless them is not taken away. So it is 
also, from Rndi a 'lpwards, the forms and names and quali- 
ties of the Gmls arc almost'identieal with, that ofthesupte- 
nteSivn.wbo is Nirguna. Nirmala. Aknnda ,- nra and Satchi- 
danauda. We however publish an erudite article else- 
where on the subject from one of onr learned brothers 
presenting the Vaishnnva aspect of the question, and we 
may say also that his Pnr.i Vasudevu, is not the Trinity 
Vishnu spoken of hy Mrs. Besnnt, in the same waj' as our 
supreme Siva, is ..ot the Trinity Siva, known to this 
ilented Madhasiidnninni. 



The fubjeit uf her morning addicts was the A ruin ft, 
and we must say we were not dis- 

Tlic ArilUH, ■ j i. 

appointed, fur one thtnj.', if we 

utidri-,tood her correctly, she did not say that the 

Sup: erne beinff could come don n and be born as a Mao from 

the womb. She was positive that even the three Gods. 



The last event which we will record here is the forma- 
tion, on almost the last day of the 
year, of the Dravidn Bash a San- 
gant the proceedings of which, 

together with the rules, Ac, we publish elsewhere in full. 

Sir S. Subrnnisnya Iyer in moving the principal resolution 



Tlie Ifeititla Unslia 
Sangant. 
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spoke of the difficulties attendant on a movement of the 
kind and what hopes the Sangam had of doing useful 
work and said that it was not intended to interfere with 
the work till now done ;md nir>st. usefully by other persons ; 
and in this co-incction he mentioned in purticuln:- the work 
done by Mi'. C. V. S warn iimtLifr and his Vtrel-ttcliintmiWiti 
and by our own splves. and that the work of the Kangam 
would help and encourage nil such work, In this connec- 
tion, we may mention the almost despondent views of 
■cores of people that this movement is only one of the long; 
roll of similar bodies and institutions, but. these estimable 
gentlemen never see that' it is all their own fault if such 
movements do not succeed. Men and money arc all impor- 
tant and if tlie.v will only unite together and supply this 
essential want, all other matters will surely follow and 
with such an earnest gentleman as Mr. Seshadriachori 
at tlie helm, we can snrtly argue success for the movement, 
A meeting, after the incorporation, has already been held 
and it transacted useful work and we only hope the 
Sooth Indian Public will show their patriotism by lending 
to the movement their strongest sopport. 



SAINT APPAR. 



&/fp&iT OjcmiiEilar "jLjtiionQpQ'pn bjiluj 
eamiui^iiii fi'tst i:jr<c$Q& si off 

OnjHuDiH-IT!! ,@<3 SffLO t LC # S aV fl tu «J PW QjS Q£ jt il It * 

Who is father and who mother, who brother and 

sister, who the wife and son r 
Whence came you ? where are ycj going ? How 

false ? D'out delight ''. 
O men, Hear you my simple word ! He whose 

crown with shining snake and rising moon 

is adorned. 
My father is. His name, Namasivaya, if uttering 

Heaven sure you reach. 

Such are the final words of our saint., and iu hia 
own life, he proved the truth of these words. Feeling 
the t ransitoriuess and emptiness of all e-irthly ties, and 
their crippling character, he abandoned the world, 
only to live for thB whole world again, in a truer and 
better sense, loving and being loved by all the world 
and showing them by precept and exomple one of the 
noblest ideals of the Higher Life- The closing inci- 



dents of his life are really touching, and we proceed 
to relate them. 

In his furtiif" wanderings, he came across other 
famous men of his time whose piety are also set 
forth in the Periapuran such as Nami Nantki, ZIutu- 
rjnvnr, Sirtitltrmda, Nita Nakkar, and dwelt happily 
in their company from time to time celebrating their 
deeds an<l the glory of God in his verses- He and the 
Divine Child Sambantha again came together, and 
together they went to Tiruvarur and other places 
and finally reached Tiruveerirnirarai, where he sang 
another of his heart melting hymns. 

" Qutentar uS^MsmeuC GuirBaaWiua&iFu ij&ajf\Gar 

utn?it&ir us HH ii_. i &p u uSsur^jiemu us^^gtSiniij 
O*(£0*J8tf?iLi(>jJij uiijS'Sti'p, 

$Oij3iQ* GsiSeir&Zir." 

"Whose cloak is the skin of the fighting elephant 

and whose raiment is the tiger's skin, 
Who is the earth, the moon, and sun, the many 

souls, extensive Akas, 
Who, the spreading water and air and fire, who from 

the Deva car, firing the Triple city of the unloving, 
Who dwelling in Tiruveerimirarai ; if Him they 

approach not, into evil path, they fall." 

When they were dwelling there for sometime, even 
such a famine visited the land as the one we are just 
aboat to enter (which may God even now in time 
avert). The rains failed, the never failing Cauvery 
failed to rise according to its time, :md to bring joy 
and happiness * ; and the crops failed and starvation 
and enffering stared people iti their face. God appe- 
nred in a dream to oar saints and told them to look 
every day for two pieces of gold, one to each, which 
will be deposited on the pedestal of the Image of the 
God in the Temple, thus making their greatness known 
tothewoild. They accordingly found these pieces - of 
gold and with it fed hosts of their devotees every- 

* People who do iiot dwelt on the ...anliB of theae great river* 
c .nnot realize fully what i great rvoot the rising uf the first Hood 
in these rivers is. The comiug uf the flood is reported to people 
several uiiles far heluw, and the whole villA^e or town flock to the 
river and wait lor hours togethe to see the rising of the waters. 
When the flood does reach them, the? welcome it by throwing rice 
and cocoanut and hunting camphor Ac, and after indulging in a 
rood bath, thej retnrn home thoroughly happj. 
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day.* In time however, the worst d*ys came to na end, 
arid after celebrating the glory of God by many a song 
and verse, they loft the . place, and niter visiting 
Severn! others, reached Vedtfranyain. 'Now, according 
to an ancient tradition connected with this Temple, 
it appeared that the front gates of the inner shrine 
were kept closed, the people's egress and ingress being 
by a side gate. The reason assigned was, that God 
was worshipped there originally by the Vedas them- 
selves and. they h*d shut the gate after them. What 
were closed by the Vedas the people dared not unlock 
themselves. Our saint? heard this, and Saint Gn*na- 
sambantha requested our Appar to hymn a prayer to 
God, so that the Doors may often of themselves. Oar 
saint commenced with. 

and finished with 9 verses and yet the doors did 
not open, and in his last verse, 

&1&& n( imp Qikfiipu LSiiiLcnQfa ." 

he felt sore, and prayed why His Supreme Maker was 
relentless, and the doors few open at once, to the 
music or the Heavens, nod the praises of thousands 
of devotees. Saint Gcanasambantha sang so that 
the Doors closed again, and since, the front gates 
have been in use foi egress and ingreos. There is a 
simple lesson to be gathered from this incident. 
Owins* to the decay ot learning aud knowledge in 
course of time, and owin^ to the encroachments by 
other religions aud influences, the Vedas and Upam- 
shads in which all learning and religion were locked 
up, literally remained locked up. The language of these 
writing themselves became archaic as also the 
forms 10 which the thoughts werb clothed. There 
were many things, many thoughts and many obser- 
vances whnh had also become obsolete, everything 
had bi-come formal too, aod rigid, and religion had 
failed to appeal to the hearts of men, and to their 
spiritual understanding. 

Besides, the learning of the Vedas and Up&nishads 
was only open to a few, heing in a language which was 

• A hamlet uf this town is called " Audar Panthi" (femt house 
of saintt) to this day. 



not the language of the people ; and the bigotry and 
prejudice and self interest of a single class bad aUo 
be-n effectual in closely preserving it from being 
partaken of by the masses at large. People's minds 
had nlso become unsettled owing to the spiead of 
Bauddha and Jaina propaganda, aud these sectaries 
were also bidding for popular favour and support by 
throwing open the portals of learning to all, without 
distinction of race or creed or caste. It was therefore 
a most arduous and noble work which our Acharyaa 
and their compeers 6et before themselves to achieve. 
And so well was it done, that modern Saivaism may 
be said to dato from their time and time alone; and it 
is fully mixed up with their memories and glories, and 
deeds of piety. Their images have been set u", in 
loving memory, in almost every temple in the ancient 
Taiuilakatn* and divine honors aie paid to them. In 
almost every temple, special feasts are held in their 
honor, and the greatest feasts in Southern India, the 
Magitadi feast in Tituvottiyur 'Madras) and the 
Aruvatkumuvar in MyUpoor iMadras) and the Aru- 
thra feasts in Chidambaram, and the Avanimulawt 
feast in Madura, are all in their honor. And why is 
it, such great honors have been paid to these Acharyaa 
and saints, and what did they do at all ? Their first 
work for which alone, any people ought to be grate- 
ful was that tbpy effectually checked the advance and 
spread of the materialistic creeds of Bauddha tmd 
Jaina, and gave them their dea'th-blow. But for them 
the Hinduism of the Vedas and Upanishads would 
have all been a dream, and a phantom of the past 
similar to the forgotten religion* of the ancient Baby- 
lonians or the Egyptians. And the greatness of Lord 
Siimbaitha in particular consists in the fact that he 
was fully conscious of his great mission and of his own 
strength to vanquish the antagonistic creeds and to 
conserve the good old religion of India. Hia own 
contemporaries recognised the greatness of his work 
and paid him sincere adoration. Ami Sekkilur sings 
of him, 

^i unintB-jD Qi_fff>Vu-tJ Lidipeutliu itebi ppQj/fi 

u<r/ii£8»ii ,44u<i'2*ir«BlB 0QtO^irmc<B ugqmirth." 

* In chu great temple at (Naojaogode, Nanjundangad') naar 
My acre, in the heart of the Canareae country, the image* of all tin 
3»iv» aainta are set up, and oar guide pointed tin mom a* Bfcafctaa 
though he wai ignurvul as to who they were. 
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" That the Vedic Paths should be cleared and the 

Saiva Haven nhoultl i>hitie, 
That the nurabcrsfif the faithful should increase, 

with lips undafiled he cried ; 
He, Guana Sumbantha of cdoI field-girt Pukali. 
His lotus-feet let me' invoke in praise." 
The more popular Terse queries forth 

Where woald have been the Vedas, and Man±?as 
and the sacred observances if the four great Achar- 
yas Appar, Sambunthar, Sundarar, and Manickava- 
obakar had not appeared.? Yes, these Acharyas not 
only preserved old religion from falling an easy prey 
to other attacks from without, bnt they conserve -1 , from 
internal decay against all future. They made religion 
much more simpler, freeing it from too tunny rites and 
observances, and purer by laying neater stress on 
love of God and m in, the performance of loving deeds 
of kindness, as more important, and all sufficient, for 
spiritual progress and salvtition, than empty forms 
and blind rituals, and nobler by breathing and infus- 
ing into it this same spirit of selflessness, and love 
by their words and example, thus making religion, a 
more living thing than otherwise. What was more, 
they made it appear clearly and without the shadow 
of any doubt that the religion and learning were not 
the property of only a few favoured class but whs the 
property of all and everybody ; and anybody who cares 
may drink of its refreshing waters, and that it was 
possible even to the meanest iu the race to ascend up to 
the highest and loftiest ppdestals of spirituality. And 
the Saiva calendar contains only about 14 Brahmins 
out of a total number of more than 70, the rest being 
derived from all classes of society down to the Paneha- 
ni. And it is a sight indeed to Bee with what relish the 
best of Brahmins recite and bear the story of the 
Pariah, Nanda, though alas I the moment they come 
out of the Bajana hall, they forget the whole teaching, 
and anno the Pariah who stands at the door. By 
means of their ont-ppiiring of love, which Lord Sam- 
bandha himself calls " written Veda," '■ «T{y#«.ui>^>,' J 
as opposed to the unwritten Veda or Sruti, they fur- 
nished the masses with the easiest and most simple 
means of instruction nnd knowledge and an unfailing 
source of love and solace. Poetry has a power and 
influence all its own in the education and uplifting of 



the masse" ; and in these verses, we have the best and 
most ruythmicnl sitd . hastest of such, nnd wt have the 
peculiar nlu>nonienon i.i South India in particular, of 
the musses of the penpta who drink deep from this 
source undefiled, are far tnoie devout than the Brah- 
mins themselves. Hence it is, we see that, in more 
senses than one, our saints Appsir and Sambanthar 
threw open the gates which opeped to the people th» 
vision of the Snpreme Being, so that all can go up to 
Him direct, without resorting to inconvenient expedi- 
ents and by-paths and interested intermediaries, and 
coming face to face with His divine presence, appeal 
to His grace and mercy and love, as a child won id do 
at the knees of its parent, find deserve such grace and 
love. Here indeed was a miracle, was it not, much 
greater than the one actually set forth in the book, in 
opering and shutting two tiny wooden gates ! 

There is a further lesson to be gathered from this 
same incident, and this by those who woald deny the 
correctness of the Siddhanta as thu only true interpre- 
tation of the ancient teachings contained in the Vedas 
and Upanishads. The Vow of the Vedas (the Word), 
when they shut the gates, was that it should sot re- 
open except to their own, touch. But the gates fle* 
ajar at the heart thnlling'FFWd* of Saint Appar. How- 
was this ? The Vedas could not lie. And so the only 
possible explanation is that the vow was never 
broken. What had shnt the gates was the Divine 
Word, and what had opened was also the Divine 
Word. Only, the thoughts were clothed in different 
languages at different times. When both were Divine 
Words, there could be no inconsistency or contradiction 
or difference in their import. We point to the tradi- 
tion tn show that the people regarded clearly and 
believed implicitly that the exposition of Religion and 
Truth through the mouths of their Acharyas was fully 
in consonance with their ancient Scriptures. If it was 
otherwise, this tradition would not have gained cur- 
rency, based as it ; s upon the authority and - icred- 
n ess of the Vedas themselves; and no divine ,ionon 
would be paid to sued people. Aud this latter fact is 
lOt so insignificant a factor as might be supposed. It 
is not to every Siva Saint that such honors have been 
paid. In latter days, we had the Santhaoa Acharyas 
St. Maikandan and others, and these have not found 
entry into the portals of the old shrines. But there 
are separate Matams in the places where they liv»d, 
&c, wherein they are enshrined ; as in Tiruvenoai* 
Nallur, Kotravangudi, &c. 
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And ! ;tterly again, we have th-i case of Saint Tayu- 
manavHr,*t linn whom there is uone bo uni vocally loved 
by sai™s and non-sai /as alike. Excepttbe rmeimnge 
of him set np in liamnnd, there ore no imagJS of him 
in any of the old Temples. Further, we could point to 
the fact that in the days of these Saints, no internal 
schisms and sects had arisen, or ut any rate, had ac- 
quired any sort of prominence. Our saints hardly 
allude to uny siifh except, Lokayatha, Buddhism 
and Jain ism, in their own works (we think Maya- 
varta re.'encd to by Saint Manikavachaka means 
Buddhism and not the Hindu Idealism of Sankara), 
no, not even to Panchsiratra, unlike, for instance, the 
Arvars who allude to Pasi patha Ac. And our own 
belief is that in these days, the Vedanta Sutras of 
Vvasa had not even been comp sed, and on a further 
consideration of various facts, such as the peculiarity 
of Metre, &<■. {Mr T. Virabadra Mudaliar is doing 
yeomau's service in one of these enquiries) even the 
npper limit fixed by I'rof. Sundram Pillai seems '.o be 
too late. Even taking this latter date, it will be 
readilv conceded, that these Saints preceded all the 
acharya* such as Gauda Pada, Ssinknra, Ramannja, 
Madhavf.clurya, and othe-s, and it is remarkahle that 
no works of these latter -schools, we mean thrological 
and tnetii physical tieatises.. with the express object 
■of propounding- a certain view of Gad and Man, and 
meeting other views, are of an rarlier date than the 
8 or 9th centnry after Chrst. Of course there were do 
snob Siddhanta treatises before this tims, and no 
necessity was felt for such, till, in fact, the other 
school* were more or less establishing themselves. The 
works of our Acharyasalso wcie not metaphysical, but 
altogether devotional, and they were not sectarians 
They spoke as the mouthpiece of the whole Hinda 
people, representing Hinduism as a whole against the 
attacks of enemies of Hinduism. And of course, in 
our argument, we refer to the whole of the Tamil lite- 
rature itself, antecedent to the Devara hymns and Tiru- 
Tachaka for the purpose of showing how these also do 
not reflect and represent the various schools of philo- 
sophy which we niett with after tre 6th and 9th ceutu 
ries. If th^se schools were in existence, in Southern 
I»dia in those ages, and it had found any ndhe<~ents 
among the people, surely, it would have found expoun- 
ders in the people's language itself. We hope to say 
more about this some other time, and apologising to 



• Once we mayed Dear a bookstall in Chidambaram, for about 
10 minuti-B. Every other man who came to buy, asked for a copy 
«f Taynmaaavar'a Poems. 



oar readers for this digression, we proceed to ihe 
narrutiou of the rest of the story. 

'Hie incident left however a sore n»in in the heart 
of our Saint Appar. It was due to the £nct that he 
found it rather difficult to open the gates and it seemed 
so light to Saint Samhantha to shut thein. The feeling 
w»m not due to jealousy, but to a fear tkat it might be 
due to his own deficiency, and to his own inability to 
sound the Divine Will and Pleasure, With this feeling 
of pain and fear and leve, he slept and God appeared 
to him and ordered him to po to Tiruviiimur, where he 
would see the Golden aud Effulgent Form of Himself. 

Leaving Tiruvaimur, they both went back to Veda- 
ranyam. and while staying there for some time, the 
messengers of Queen Mangayarkarasi, and Prime 
Minister Kulachchiraiyar came to meet the Child, 
and a,'ter the greeting* were over, they explained the 
object of their mistress in sending them to him. The 
moment he heard that the spread of the Jain faith 
was becoming intolerable to the people, he rose to go 
to stamp it out, and to make known his own faith. 
But the eld«r saint pleaded his own bitter experience 
at the hands <t{ Jains, and the extreme youth of Sam- 
band ha as objections to the latler's goinsr ; and he 
offered to go himself if necessary. Our child for once 
proved refractoiy and would not listen tn the sage 
advice, smd told him that go he would, anil the saint 
went on to the ancient aeat of Tamil land, with great 
love and enthusiasm welling forth in his heart. After 
biddjrg farewell to him, he visited other places, and 
at Tirupparaiarai Vadathali, he recovered the old 
temple for the Hindus from the possession of the 
Jains, who had shut up the inner shrine. He visited 
Tiruvanaikka, and Trichinopoly and other places on 
the hanks or the Kaveri, und getting on to the other 
side of Kaveri, and proceeding to Tirupangili, he 
felt tired from exertion, and want of food. And the 
Unseen Helper saw it, and lo, He appeared ns a Brah- 
min keeping a water pandal &c., On the road and in- 
viting our Appar. He fed and refreshed him. Asking 
where our saint was proceeding, he said he was also 
going thither, He accompanied him as far as the 
gates of the temple at Tirupangili, and disappeared. 
Our saint at once became aware of God'B graoe and 
love, and falling down, melted in tears and praise. 
Proceeding from there, directly to the north, he wor- 
shipped God at Tiruvannamalai with a hvmn com. 
mencing with. 
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QgefiQaj j& f* a; (SjQ j>erB (Ji_»i_ m — ptJ)(ifu L'«i>i_ nSgi 
iuifiQ±i tju)j(fv»-niC«u ■j«5#n_-^u;&uiiy «!*"£?«■■ [Gar 
"40IUI cJtjkiMiux. «» A) 4*s-t/i/>iT <Sa»a9(?«)C«r." 

Thou consort of TJma* Jyoti bright 

Thou eightarmed, with the shining Axe of Fire ; 

Thou the First, and Foremost of Gods, and 
Dweller id picturesque Annamalai. 

Whom shall I meditate on, with flowers in hand 
Except Thou. 
In his "Hinga Purana" Hymn he explains the mystery 
of this temple to the effect that God is infinite and 
that He is incomprehensible to them who would try 
to see him, with thei^own self knowledge and Egoism 
and without subjecting this self completely by melting 
it all away in the love and contemplation of the 
Supreme. 

" He by whom It is not thought, by him It is 
thought; he, by whom It is thought, knows it not. It 
is not understood by those who understand it ; it is 

understood by those who do not understand it.'' 

(Keou- ii. >i.j 

Yet he says, 

(tf; i uGuf 9L0£!*f>err (t'fojjw ." 

If we love, He will surely respond to our luve, and 
He is always loving indeed but we know not such 
love, and cannot feel it. Once we establish the coa- 
nection with Him, by attuning our minds to His Will, 
the stream of immortal love and bliss will Readily 
flow on and fill us, soaking through and through, and 
transforming us even as Himself. 

Jnthehymn heco-nposedat Kanchi which he visited 
•next, he emphasises the same truth. 

tStaitti'o Qugj'jnSsr aJ>«B>i_7iuj»u> rf>j**iw 
aU#*ia T i_a> *m>i—0Hjff su«a»»»S«Bff t.mG*um0 
tSsmii'pfji OuQLC/tJ*- Qjjtrr coot j£G# antupQpQBr. 

" Who is imperceptible to the close and deceitful 

minded 
Who is easily obtained by the pure-minded; Who 

rides on the ball, 
Who, with hanging br.dds nnd swinging snakes 

and fire-filled hands 
Oanc=s in darkness, Him I placed in my heait." 



In the other hymns composed at this place on the 
same occasion he addresses hirn in the refrain occur- 
ring in the last line of each verso as " the Supreme 
One, who dwelt in his heart." Passing on to other 
shrine.*, he visited Mylapur and Tiruvdriyur, a.,d ia 
the latter place he sung many of his hymns, a vene 
out of which we extract. 

tc*w Qu. ip j. Gf»e>$ufl$ fo,S'3«jg»u> Gaith»>Msr ]&* 

With the boat of mono*, and the oar of hhwldhi 

With anger laden, one crosses the raging sea, 

He founders against tl a rock of passion, and knows 

not God. 
Grant me the wisdom to know fhee, Lord of 

Tiruvottiyur. 
Passing through Pamir, and Tiruval^nkadu, sacred 
to the memory of our old sainted Mother of Karaikal, 
he visited Kalahaxti, sacred to the memory of our 
great Kunnajijin, praised by Faint Manickavachakar 
and Sankaiacharya as the very embodiment of love. 
Id the hymn composed at this place, he addresses 
God as "the inside of his eye," and his very soul, 
thouah out of his great beneficence, ami f or the sal- 
vation of miitiKind, He manifests Himself in every work 
of creation from the lowest to the hijrhe-t ; and in all 
the worlds ; and fills them with His own divine glo;-y 
and grace. He also paid homage to our Kaunappa 
and becoming filled w'th the desire to visit the highest 
Kailasa hill, he traced his footsteps due north, and on 
the rente, visited Srisaila* oi Sri Par vat a, one of the 
12 great Siva Lingas of India and still reputed to be 
tbe favourite haunts of MahaLmaa and Yogis. Our 
Sekilar describes the place himself in these terms. 

lozarsStQsttifiui; tu n at i « <_ rr * m mifitSujiii&sK Glpjismr 
&nar Sep at fi uwnm^ui »tib**$i QwQpfit 

ptiBruiHfB &q3-£*»>j <ecj &jG»midmiisrt—i£rip *■ *p/B fm, f . 

The great Vjgnadaras, and Devas, Yakshas and 
Siddha*, 

Gaudharvas, and Nagas, and Kmna>»s, 

Gnxnis, aud Munis, dwell here and daily worship. 

Such a slnine w Srisaila. which our Saint also wor- 
shipped and sang in Tamil. 

* Many people do not a<-em tn know tho iTeojjmphy of thia aacred 
ahrine Tlie ne&rpsi Railway Station is N&ndyal on the S, II It. 
and from them-e, tliere it cart track to the foot a distance of 40 
miles, and uphill, not a difficult c'imb (there are halting placee and 
dholia can also be procured). 20 mile*. It should he viaited doling 
the 8i?aratri feast which fulls thia year on £7 Ft<h. and friend* via 
wiah to undertake the piltrrim»Fe will kindly commnnicaUi with Mr. 
J. H. Natlaaw.iini Fillai, District Munriff of Kandyal who will reader 
every posaiMe asaiatAnce. 
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Oar saint from here passed through tha Telugu 
country, theDce through the Canarese country, Malwa 
Dese, Lada Desa. Madhya besa, »nd tj Benuve-. Pass- 
in e still further north, he entered ^he uninhabited and 
scarcely penetrable forests and deserts and mountain 
tracts of the Himalayas. Without food or drink, with- 
out guide or help, he piissed straight on aDrl on, high- 
er and higher with the one desire of seeing Kailasa 
dominating him. In this ascent, he recked not that hit 
feet becanJfe sore and useless, that his knees which he 
tried next also became useless, that his hands which he 
csed next to climb also became unfit. He then tries to 
move with his chest, and failing this, he tries to roll and 
poll on and on. When the whole body became torn "o 
pieces, locomotion was impossible, and be stood still 
and motionless, with the love of God alone filling his 
every pone. Then God Himself appeared in the shape 
of a Mahatraa who accosts him and hearing his mission 
to reach Kailasa dissuades him from this attempt. 
But our saint would not be dissuaded and he expresses 
his iatention to perish rather than to abandon his wish. 
He disappears immediately and tells him to get up 
calling hinj by the name which He Himself gave him ; 
and he got up with all his wounds healed and bis 
body refreshed. He prays to Him to grant him bis 
heart's wish, and the same Voice told him to bathe in 
the t'ink near by, when he wonld get up at Tiruvay- 
ynY, where he would be grafted this beautific vision as 
at Mount Kailasa. He accordingly bathes in the tank 
rising -jp at the latter place, he sees God as seated in 
Kailasa, and he is plunged in a sea of light and love. 
This incident by the way illustrates the famous lines 
in the ; " House of God" sung by St. Maoickurachaka 

0#«bt jtQssir pggi&n tup GpiLfSfiG^ujiQjfaermui 
0(^uQ^(7t)i & a> jt iy ai £ &a,. Gear. 

The more and more we part from our bodily, and 
sensory and meats) and selfish attachments, the near- 
er and nearer do we approach the Supreme God, and 
when we see the preat one, all our bonds fall off, with 
our own individuality. Why, there will be *ny num- 
ber of obstacles, in trying to realize our highest aspi- 
ration, and such obstacles will even present them- 
selves in the light of sage counsel and friendly and 
loviog advice, but one has need to be careful about 
holding fast to his highest ideal, and he must cry on 
and on " Excelsior," " Exce'.sior." 

He composed a larye number of hymns at this place 
and visitiug other places, he again happened to meet 
St. Sainbantha. NWing »he great crowd of Bhaktas 



he mixed with it with«ut making himself known, and 
approaching the palanquin in which our Chili) was 
carried, he also began to act as one of the heurers. 
While searing the town, St. Sambmitha began to en- 
quire whereabouts our App>»r was, and he anon came 
forward and prostrated before him. A great conster- 
nation filled our child's hreast, and with trepidation, 
he got down from his palanqniu and fell flat before 
our Appar and worshipped him, who worshipped him 
even as the latter fell. This gave great joy to their 
followers. Hearing from them about the great deeds 
that were performed at the capital of Pandi, his heart 
became glad, and he was also filled with a desire to know 
such great devotees as the Queen of Pandi, and her 
Prime Minister. He reached Madura, and praising 
God with several of his hymns, and after enjoying the 
friendship and hospitality of the king and queen and. 
their ptime minister; he visited other places in Pan- 
di such as Tiruppuvanam, Rameshwaram, Pap»nasam, 
&c. and returning to the banks of Kaveri, reached 
finally Tiru-pukalur and there patiently bided his time 
composing many a song and verse, oue of them being 
the famous verse 

£D*j ix n ot jar, Quulftj-lGiititjijiLQt! 3 

.iJsfm ojtli—ryii pfS-ucSu 
iSjDQjfTtisiji fiihnp(u,BijiBpiiG Loaj-aS 

As earth, fire, water, air and Ejaman 

-is moon, the sun and space, as Ashtamnrti, 

As goodness, and evil, as male and female. Himself 

the Form of every form, 
As yesterday and to-day and tomorrow, my Lord 

with braided h«ir stands Supreme 

He continued to perform bis mental doty with the 
hoe, and while engaged in such work, God willed that 
everywhere should be found gold and pearls and 
precious stones of great value, and our saint regarded 
them no more than ~ s so m>my stones, and with gravel 
and herbs, he lifted them with his hoe and threw them 
into the water. There was another trial for him also, 
which only made his greatness more manifest to the 
world. Some heavenly damsels descended before him, 
and with their lovely form, and sprightly dance, and 
rapturous song, and thousand and one other blandisL- 
ments they tempted him, and he »iraply rebuked them 
aside, saying thrt it is not possible be could cere for 
them whec he had held fast to the Feet of the Most 
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Merciful God. And praying for the same mercy aud 
race, he sang his last In inn commencing witli 

■j)»i(i'i(j(3Lfi"r^» ^f(3-t iaC«j Qsuaw j,r oswsxn 

yansmHiLjGar tfmu «.«(?* Gut fi&Qjnxr 
jrjt'j-uttgai GuitStu Lfsnr *nr ujG er > 
and He was r-tceivpd into the self same feet, becoming 
transformed into that unattainable Biva-gnana, and 
Bivananda. 

This gre;>t event happened at Tirupukalur, on Sada- 
yam day in the montti of Chaitra. which happy event 
falls on 24 April next, which it is hoped, oar brothers 
wonld celebrate in a littinjr manner. 
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Memorandum or Association. 

1. The name of the Association ahull be the Dravi- 
da Bhasha Sangham, 

2. The objectR of the S:.ognam shall be — 

(1) The publication of ancient Dravidian 
work* ,- 

(2) The production »nd development of Dravi- 
dian literature on modern lines, 

3. The means to be adopted for carrying out the 
objects of the Saogbam shall be — 

(1) The publication of n journal by the San- 
gharn in the principal Dravidian languages, 

viz., Tamil. Telugu, MJiUyalam and Cana- 
lese ; 

(2) rite delivery of lectures in the above lan- 
guages, irom time to time, nnd«r the aus- 
pices of the Sangham, on such subjects as 
are within tre scope of the Sangham ; 

(3) The publication of standard books on 
scientific and literary subjects in the above 
languages, or ilia payment of grants-in- 
aid fur their pubho.itiou, as the Sangham 
may deem expedient or necessary ; 
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{4) The award itf prizes and medals in recog- 
nition of merit in original works ; 
(5) The grunt cf honiraria for translations 

and adaptations of pi-escribed works ; 
(fl! The determination by the Sangham, by 
periodical couferences of competent per- 
sona or by other means, of suitable expres- 
sions to cimvey scientific mid technical 
ideas. 
4. Wa the Reveal persons whose names, occupa- 
tions aud addresses ure subscribed, are desirous of 
being formed into an Association in pursuance of this 
Memorandum of Association : 



HULKS TO REGULATE THE WOBKISU OF THE 
DBAVIUA B1IASHA SANGHAM. 



1. The name <-f the Sangham shall be the Dravida 
Uhaslia Sangbam. 

2. The objects of the S.mgham shall be — 

(1) The publicntion of ancient Dravidian 
works ; 

(2, Tho production and development of Dra- 
vidian literature on modern lines. 

'&, The means to bo acoptt-d for carrying out the 
objects of the Sangham elinll hi — 

(1) The publication of a jouriml by the San- 
gham in the principal Dravidian langua- 
ge^ viz.., Tamil, Telugu, Mabtyalam and 
Canur a se ; 

(2f The delivery of lectures in the above lan- 
guages, from time to time, under the aus- 
pices of the Sangham, on such subjects as 
are within tlie scope of the Sangliaui ; 

(3) The publication of stnndanl books on 
scientific and literary subjects in the above 
languages, or the payment of giants-in-aid 
for their publication, as the Sangham may 
deem expedient or ..ccessary j 

(4) The award ot priz.es and medals i a teco^ 
nition of uerit in original works; 

(5) The gr-nit of houomria for translations 
and adaptations of prescribed works ; 

<fi) The determination by the Sangham, by 

periodical conferences ot competent per- 

,Boua or by other means, of suitable expres- 



sions to convey scientific and technical 
ideas. 

4 The Sangham shall be open to all elas«es, irres- 
pective of sex, colour or creed, and shtdl consist of— 
(i) I'a'rons; 
,ii) Life-members; 
(iii) Honorary members ; aud 
(ivj Ordinary members. 
Patron* shall be those who are elected as such by 
the Sangham. 

Life-member* shall be those who contribute not less 
than Ra. 100 to the funds of the Sangham. 

Honorary Members shall be those who, whether they 
are otherwise connected with the Sangham or got, are 
chosen as such, in consideration of distinguished lite- 
rary work done in connection with the Dravidian lan- 
guages and literatures. The total number of such 
members shall not exceed 24 

Ordinary Members shall be those who pay an 
annual subscription of Ks. 5. 

5. The manngeFflmt of the Sangham shall vest in 
twelve of its members, tr» be styled Directors, resident 
in Madras or in its neighbourhood, aud including a 
President, a Vk-e-President and two Joint Secretaries. 
Ordinarily, three of the Directors shall represent Ta- 
mil, three Telugu, two Maltiyalam and two Canarese. 

6. The first Directors shall be. appointed at a gene- 
ral meeting of the members. 

7. Any vacancy on the direction shall be filled by 
the remaining Directors, subject to the approval of the 
ge leral body of members at the next annual meeting. 

S. The financial contiol of the Sangham shall vest 
in the Di lectors. 

1'. There shali be a meeting of the Directors once 
a month, ordinarily on the third Friday, to pass the 
accounts of the Sangham for the previous month and 
to dispose of current bnsiness. 

10. Five Directors shall form the quorum of 
monthly meetings, and all questions shall be decided 
by the majority of votes of those present. 

1 1. Tne President shall be the Chairman of month- 
ly meetings and, iu bis absence, <be Vice-President 
and, in the absence of both, any Director, other than 
either of the SecreUries, shall be elected. The Chair- 
man eludl hiive a casting vote when the rctes are 
equal. 

12. The Doctors shall have power— 
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(i) to nmke additions to or alterations in the 
rules from time to time, subject to the 
approval of the general body of mc li- 
bel's at its next animal meeting ; 

(ii) to nppoiut sub- iommitU'es consoling of 
members selected from among themsel- 
ves, or of other members, or of both, for 
any special purpose and to i3sue instruc- 
tion h Tor their information and guidance; 

(iiij to entertain such establishment aa th»v 
may consider necessary for the working 
of the Sangham ; and 

{ivj to taie such steps as they may consider 
expedient to promote the interests of the 
Snughara, provided they are Dot incon- 
sistent with its main objects set forth 
above. 

13. The Directors shall not directly undertake the 
printing or the sale of any of the works published by, 
or under the auspices of, the Sanghain. Jt will, how- 
ever, be open to them to make the most advantageous 
arrangement possible for the publication of its journal 
or of any other work with any firm or printer or pub- 
lisher and to prescribe the size, type, binding, &c., of 
its publications. 

14. It shall also be competent to the Directors to 
issue the journal to members on such terms 13 -they 
may deem expedient. 

15. The Directors shall have power to refer to one 
or more Honorary Members of the tiingham, any pub- 
lication submitted for their approval, or any work 
done uud«»,r their orders, for opinion and suggestions 
for its improvement aud to remunerate such Honorary 
Members in the most suitable manner they may think 
of. 

16. The Directors shall cause minutes of their 
proceedings and of the proceedings of ihe general 

meetings to be kept in books. 

|7, All moneys of the Snngham shall be hidged in 
an approved Bank . 

18- One of the Secretaries shall bj ex-offlcio Trea- 
surer. He shall collect the subscriptions and other 
dues, remit them to the Bank from time to time when- 
ever the amount in his hands exceeds Ra. 25, pluce a 
statement of receipts and charges before each month- 
ly meeting, and prepare an anuual report for submis- 
sion to the general body. 



1(1. The election of Patrons and Honorary Mem- 
bers ahull be m:ide by the general body of members 
on the recommendation of the Directors. 

20 An annual meeting of the members shall be 
held in December in Madras or any other locality 
which the general body may previously fix. 

21. The Sangham shall have power to recognize 
local committees in all localities in which twelve or 
more members reside. 

22. It shall be competent to local committees re- 
cognized by the Sangham — 

(1) to elect a Secretary, who shall collect and 
remit the subscriptions to the Treasurer, 
convene meetings of local member* 
when necessary, and circulate to them, 
the proceedings of the Directors or tha 
geoernl body of members, communicat- 
ed to him for genera] information ; 

( ") to bring 1o the notice of the Directors oi 
the Sangham the names of persons in and 
about the place who, in their opinion, 
deserve to Ve elected Honorary Mem- 
bers or to be awarded prizes and tne- 
JhIs for original work 1 * brought out by 
them. 

<3| to arrange for the delivery of periodical 
lectures or of courses of lectures on 
such subjects as are within the scope of 
the Sangham ; 

(■1) to recommend the incorporation iu the 
journal of the Sangliam of such lectures 
ns aro oF an interesting nature ; 

The local committees will co-operate generally with 
the Directors in the woik of the tian^ham. 

23. Any petty continjjeut charges which a lo;al 
committee cannot meet shall be borne by the Suja- 
gham and be paid out of its general funds. 

24. The Sangham shull have a common seal, 
which shall be affixed to all documents emanating 
from it* 



DRAVIDA BHASHA SANGAM. 



The first meeting of the Directors of the DraviJa 
Bhasha Sangam, which has been registered under 
Act XXI of i960, was held at Pachaiyappn's flail on 
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the IPth instant, with Dewan Bahadur P liajarafchna 
Mtidaltar io the chair Mrs. Blunder's suggestion 
about the translation and adaptation of the whole or 
portions of Hani Bert's "The fi-st year of scientific 
knowledge" was received with thunks and it was re- 
solved she be requested to obtain the author's permis- 
sion for t'-e same. Messrs T. M. Apnunedungadi and 
H. Narayana Rail were requested to make out a list 
of scientific and technical terms employed in physics 
and Chemistry with 11 view to enable the Sangaro to 
determine their suitable vernacular equivalents. 



A VAT A RAS. 



We had heart-melting lectures this year on the subject 
of the Avataras by Mrc. Annie Besant, on the occasion of 
the Annual Convention of the Theosophical Society, at 
Adyar, (Deer 18901. We shall now offer a few independ- 
ent remarks on the subject, borne ont by the Sastras ; and 
the public are invited to compare these with the utterances 
of the revered lady. 

1. The Vishvalwua Sumhita, an authority on Avataras, 
tells ns that Avataras ar-er infinite. They are of t,w a kinds. 
wiulrhya and ,oimio, or primary and secondary. To under- 
stand the place which the Avataras occupy in the process 
of cosmic evolution, it is necessary to tell oar readers that 
Is-ara's manifestations are fivefold. 

i. Para ; the transcendental, spiritual. 

Vyu.hu ; the agency for the primary manifestation 
of the Kostnos, performing different functions, 
as Vasudeva, Pradyutniin, \nirnddha and 
Sankarsbana. 

iii. Vibkava ; (.the becoming like the creatures"), or 
the incarnations, 

iv. Antarydm£n=the Indwelling' Ruler. 

v. Archiivatiira—the visible image. 

Of these V classes (for the details of which (be reader 
ii referred to the English translation of Ramatiuja's com- 
mentary on Gitn p : 9, and labie, p. 25/ — 256), class iii is 
1'Bvani appearing as Avataras, conta^iin^ its roots in ihe 
VyAha form jf God reposing- on the waters of the milky 
sea (Kshirabdhi), nod a verse in Harivan-.sa tells ns ; 

(EBotericista an well as our _cientista may exercise their 
ingenuity as to whether the milky tea, .may not be the 
milky i*ii/=tbe cosmic dust from which universes are pro- 
jected,— from the material stand-point — ). 



The place of Avataras is thus fixed in the chain, one end 
of which is para, the spiritual universe, the other the raa- 
te"ial, where Isvara is most accessible through imagea 
(Arcba). 

2. Of the Avataras, wi jave said there are two kinds : 
J/!(JW*jfrt=p:'imary. 
ii. trWiia— secondary. 

Primary Avatar is direct, the secondary indirect. The 
primary are those where I'svaia is directly Soul of an 
organism taken for a special purpose, such as Matsya (the 
fish), Kilrma (the tortoise) &c ; wherein the" full Iavario 
nature is present, and as stated in verse {Yishtaktena 
Samh'ta) i — 

6^n.6-ir»^^«( J j!r»j L ax-^&'&tfr'EfiaTj Ii 

the direct Avataras partake of the full nature of Is vara 
not omitting part in one place, and taking part only for 
Avataric purposes ; and they are further likened to one 
light proceeding out of another. This class of Avataras ia 
fully explained"- by the Bhagavad Gita verse iv — 6, ex- 
plained by Ranianoja in his commentary, thus : — 

isS^Si^^gOSr^ -#r- JTfr aj-tfeS'' &•£§" | 

|S5S'\doi^*C5foQ|pdSa £A\-5r°s£r.oSjtfr-afca6<' II 

" I enter into My own nature (Isvaric nature), take- 
My own form ; and with My own free-choice I take on 
births" ; and Ramanuja further refers the reader to Srnti 
texts such as 

" Aditya varnavi Ac," Tait : Up : III— 8. 
" Kshayantam Ac," Tait. Samh : II — 2 — 12. 
" Ya cslw Ac," Chh Up : 1—66. 
" Tasmin Ayam Ac," Tn)t. Up. I— 6— I, 
Bhd-ntpfa Ac," Chh. Up. Ill— 14— 2. 
" Sarva Karma Ac" Chh : Up. Ill— 14— 2. 
" IMtii mjmtam Ac." Br. Up. IV— 3— <i. 
The secondary (gatma) Avataras are the Avcsa Avataras, 
or the indii ect. Avataras, meaning that Isvnra enters for 
the time being into an already ensouled organism- These 
are again subdivided into : — 
i . Svarnp-Sveta. 
ii. Sakty-arenu, 

To class i , belong such manifestations (ivirbhava) u in 
Parasurama; and to class ii, such manifestations as Brah- 
ma (demiurge) for purposes of creation, and Siva, for pur- 
poses of destruction, Ac 

Mahavishnu is thus the root of all Avataras, as Mrs. 
Annie Besant beautifully explained ,- and except Him, all 
other souls go under the cntegory of chit-Utwa. BxahmA 
end Siva are workers in the field of Prakriti. and we learn 
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that in the Avatar* of Krishna, Krishna plays, and his 
Ante ii Stv& H imself . 

Swami Ramakrislinanaiidn'M lecture on Pastoral L>ri 
Krishna (1898) read* thus: — 

" To Si i Kris linn who with Ante in His hand merrily 
sings away His time leaving the duties of creating, pre- 
serving and destroying to their hands. Can the loving 
servants who surround a master ever bear to set Him 
working in their presence ? The nature of a good servant 
is to see his Toaster never troabled in any yt«). So how 
can the innumerable devotees wlio surround God ever bear 
to see their beloved bound in chains of duty ?" 

8« The motive for both kinds of Avataras is sai£ to be 
Isvaras' iccha, or lila, will and pleasure In the one case i 
viz.,(he primary or Afreet Avataras. such as those like man 
(Rama, &c.,) like animal (matsya 4c). like vegetal (Kubj- 
amraof the forest), animal-man &a. (nrinimlta), Ac, Is vara 
ia present in his own spiritual typical form (atadltarana 
rigraha) ; and in the other case, viz., the secondary or 
indirect AvHtars, this tigroid is absent. To this latter 
class belong all the God-like manifestations through the 
channels such as Vidhi, Siva, Pavaka, Vvasa, Jamaiiagni, 
Arjtina, Vittesa, Ac ; and as said in verse : — 

No one who is a postulant for Moksha or final release 
from birt^ and death can worship the Sakty-aveia Avataras 
of Vinhna.'sBch as Rndra. Kapik, Buddha, Ac-, hut only 
those can worship them who are desirous of material hap- 
piness, 

4. The object for which Avataras aie made is said to be 
three-fold :- - 

i. For the protection of the good 
it. For the <*estrncoion of the wicked. 
For re-establishing Unarms. 

Sri Ramannja in bis Gita Bbashya writes thus iu his 
own emotional manner: (P. 14.1. Englisii translation) 

" The good or virtuous are those who feel that without 
seeing Me they cannot live and move : c-rinot sustain their 
ter) being- They arc those to whom a singN moment of 
My absence from their memory, is as it were a kulpa." 

" For the protection of these holy men, — lest they, in 
their agony {riralui) at not seeing Me, pine away — , I 
grant them the privilege to be able to see Me and My do- 
ings, and hold converse with Me and so ou. 

" For this purpose, v«., 0) protecting the good" 
(2) destroying the wicked— and (3) for re-instating tie 
46 



Vaidik or Veda forms of Dharmn, which had suffered de- 
cay, I ti.fce Incarnations. Dharma is, in fict, Modes of My 
worship. My manifestations. a-. Avataras serve as Objecta 
of that worship. And hence, I become like the devas 
like men, <tc, from age to age " 

I incarnate whenever I chose without regard to time and 
place. 

Kiufitt— azshvan alias SriiatsatiLa.. the immediatediseiple 
and devotee of Ramaouja sums up the mystu-y of the 
Avataras in one verse : — 

o. There are Puranie stories which account for some of 
lav&ra's Incarnations as due to Bhrigus' crrse, thus 
making it appear that not by will and pleasure (as stated 
in para 3 t-npra) but by press of karma (as we men are) 
is rle born. But Linfjapurana 2, explains such circum- 
stances as indicating not that He is karimvbnund, bnt 
improves on any pretext opportunity may offer, to 
incarnate. The verse is: — 

6. In the Taittriya Upanishad, a passage says : — 
" Unborn is bom in many ways " and yet His birth as 
in Devaki is not to be coiatroed as that by which we 
karma-boiiud souls are born. For we have Bach passages 
in our Scriptures as tell us j — 

(i) n^^v^ier&r- e v^cjiiyer'^cpv u 

I. E. His form is not of the material kind composed of 
flesh, fat and bone (Mahabharafa.y 

(i) &'<£f~t»;So£.;3o*'Sr* 'fi*w^tiei&'? ( J? Ii 

I. E. Paramatma's body is not aggregated of the 
(material) elements C Mahr-bhu) 

I. S- By His own Image. Lorn in age and age (Do- 
Mawalapirra.) 

" Omnipresent, never did He become foetns ; never did 
he dwell in the wr,mb" (Mahalharatti). 

If it be a-ked by the modern day critic, bow is such a 
Lf,w possible, the Purnuas rilate a story : — 

" There was once a King, Yovanaev» by name- -the 
father of Mandhafca, of the Ikshvakn-Race — who unwit- 
tingly drank magnetized water (Mnntra-puia-jala), inteo- 
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ded to lie drunk Uj* a childless lady. in order to give her 
a child. Bat the consec Kited water bad its effect, on 
the male, JTmiMroum, :md lie became big with child." 
[f sdcIi an 1 event is possihle, and if ordinary ma^n^tized 
water possess the virtue of producing a rhild on a male, 
what* is thr'.e impossible in the Omnipotent (jirabkn) 
Godship making it appear as if springing from a womb, 
and yet Dot so ? Svimad Bhagavato ( ~ — 3—8) tells us 
ttit-t like unto the fall moon rising above the Eastern 
ho.izmi did He, Vishnn, come forth from Devaki, — He 
(Vishun) who dwells in every bicast— and Vusudeva in his 
hymn to the Revealed God says : — 

teiic-i! si^iv s-.i it - ?? ji' (Bhagnvata* — 3- 14. J 
" Jsot entered, Thou appear est as entered !" 
Itishi Farasum says: — 

(fifVy. dSxittr-W ^j-aO^jSafe ^ f>^3x>cts* :F, E **^ 

" If the sun rising in the east, be in contact with the 
East, then bus He also contact with her (L'eraLis') womb. 

We tail to find the passage among the paper* we have, 
where Mrc. Annie Besant, with ber heart overflowing with 
devotion, and her mind soaring in the mystic planes from 
which she could intuit the mysteiy of Avutaras, dwelt 
npon the eiienmsfsnce of Krishna dwelling in Uevakis' 
we*nb. Her wo. ds were somewhat to the effect that not 
like tbe helpless baby man did He dwell in a woman ; 
not like a worm crawling in mud and mire, did He crawl 
in the stinking surroundings of the foetus ; not like igno- 
rance dwelling in darknes- did He dwell in Devaki's 
womb; nut imprisoned and fettered, and smothered 
and tormented did He immure Himself in the dirty dun- 
geon * flesh ; not like the pitiful cbild of insignificant man, 
was He the child of v agudeva ; not propelled by karraie 
relations to suffer the frnits of karma, did He first appear 
in the dm k prison made ry Karoo* ; bnt He was tbe eternal 
invaluable ;em, ever resplendent, and Devaki was bat the 
pure and shining vessel chosen to hold this priceless gem 
for a time, acting as its protection, acting as the transpa- 
rent cover, showing forth and enchanting the value of the 
immorUl emerald contained within, &c,* These are our 
own words. How we wish we had Mrs.Besanta' own to 
•quote here : how we wish ve had the power to curry our 
consciousness back to '.he astral i-ecordu, and copy her eloqu- 
ence, burst if feeling, and her contemplative mood, direct- 

• foot im>*« :— In the noiii» of the life of I<ord Qanranga by the 
Ltjht (London)' we find •■ —we do not know that it is ioipoaible for 
a (piritoal influence of a high degrm to form for itself a tinman 
mediom, nor why even in the womb, there may not begin the 'pre- 
paring of the body,' * * * " Bo far ec onr knowledge of the Laws of 
■pirit manipulation of matter gtme, there in undoubtedly innch that 
favour* tbe hypothesis. And, naturally, a spiritual intelligence of a 
hi(jli degree would prepare for itself a fitting medium, one of beauty 
»ud ttren^tll in intellect and form. 1 " 



front there! How we wish we were able to fly to her in onr 
astrel form and bear once more from her own lips what 
tl in fell, and brought tears from our eyes end drew forth 
oti)' mnveisal admiration and delight. It was a feast to be 
realized by one actually rresent there, not to be realized 
by the higest effort of our imagination. 

We copy also a beautiful simile in connection with 
Krislmavatara fioni Swnnii Kamakrishnanda's Lecture 
"The Pastoral Sri Krishna," for the information of onr 
readers : — 

" As the hungry, emaciated and famished Esquimaux 
living in his show house for weeks and weeks together, 
spending almost all the victuals that he had gatheied in 
his dcV before he entered it with all his family to pasa 
away the longest night on earlh, — when a greater portion 
of that night has been spent and still some more weeks 
are remaining to bring in tbe equally loDget-t day, leaps up 
with joy and springs out of bin den with tiap id hand to 
hail the gladdening light of the most beautiful and magni- 
ficent, Aurora Borealis, so tbe hearts of Devaki and Vasu- 
dewi leaped with joy at, seeing tbe enchanting face of the 
smiling and sweet-looking lad that came running towards 
theni, and thus charmingly accosted ihcm : — " Father and 
Mother, weep no more. I have come at last to your rescue 
and to the rescue of all the good. Earth shall have to com- 
plain no more. The days of tbe wicked have been number- 
ed. The wretched Kamsa is not to hold his sceptre long. 
He has no power to kill me. I am too subtle and too strong 
for him. Open your eyes and see me us your child." (Ita- 
lics outs'). 

7, Anna Vasanta gave a reason for selecting ten Ava> 
taras amongst many, and in the order of fish, tortoise, boar* 
&c, as typical of tbe several stages of cosmic evolution, as 
confi-med by the latest geological reseat ches into the earth's 
strata. A question arose amongst the orthodox Pandits 
whether the Avatars or Descent of the Perfect Is vara is 
only once, viz., into the fish (say) and that thence the des- 
cended spirit passed on into the tortoise, thence carried on 
into the boar, and so on up to the Kalki. This view is 
strengthened by the passage. fc^&^q'3^<*\p»>, t(F«A_ 
vakstiia SamfiUta} or aa" lights lighted from a light." Bnt 
this very passage gives m the i-tne for another interpreta- 
tion, which is accepted by the Pandits as the fact, that 
every Avatars is ~i light, an independent light, lighted 
from the Original light (the Vyuha light, as shown in- pars 
1). Hence every Avatava is a fresh descent, and complete, 
except the Atesa* snd Sakiit, as already explained. 

Even if either interpretation be true, we see no differ- 
ence, whether, every Light be lighted from the Original - 
Light, or every Light is lighted L *n its antecedent ex- 
pring Light, so long as every Light is complete par « in 
<»very characteristic contained in tW Original Light. 
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S. We shall now make a few remark* on the justifica- 
tion of the Avatar Si-i Krishna's wonderful conduct in 
His relation to the cowherdesses, <tc, which has btri 
made the nubject of bo maul) acrimonious controversy, by 
the Christian Missionary misreading it. At any rate ihe 
Missionary helievet this incident, though he was no wit- 
ness to it fit tbc time ! This is in itself a wonder,' and 
most be doe to the charm issuing fioin Krishna s Flute ! 
Bat the Missionary rtfuset to believe, — as he helierm the 
stories of theft and rape — such incidents as those uf Sri 
Krishna lifting op a mountain on the top of his linger for 
days, when H- was still very young. Why 'fV. Further, 
why does the Missionary forget the Teacher in him, of 
Bhagavad Gita ? " Oh No. Biiagnvod Gira is a forgery 
from the Bible" says he. But how can you prove it i* 
" Pjoyf," Why I believe in the stories of theft and rape, 
I do not believe in the superhuman miracles performed by 
the dozen ; and 1 my that Gita is pilfered. That is proof 
-enough ! But !!! To return. 

If you consult Sri Bbagavnta x — 33 — 28 to 41, you 
will nod there king Pariksb.it himself asking Suka 
Maharshi, how the Mission of re-estithtishin^ the Uliarma, 
Ac., — which was Sii Krishna's Mission — «was consistent 
with liin conduct oa many occasions offensive to the moral 
law, as is laiu on society for practice. And SulJa answered 
to the following effect. 

(1) " Any refuse may be thrown into fire. Will it soil 
'the fire? No. But fire will barn the refuse through. Such 

is He, Lord Krishna, the Spiritual Fire. (For example, 
the fire of life in the body prevents it (body ) rroru stinking). 

(2) No ordinary men dare break the moral law how- 
■ever. For if he does, it will be like drinking poison which 
will kill him; whereas Rodra drank poison born of the 
Ocean, and remained unhurt. 

(3) " Bnt Godjdid act in such '« Manner aad 1 shall 
adopt that is my rule of conduct**' yon may say. Bat 
this is not right. Act as the Gods tell you how to act; say 
the Sastras. (Why, Sri Krishna reprimanded the cowher- 
desses for coining to Him, told then to return home,saying 
that their salvation lay in their nnqneati' nable allegiance 
to their husbands, be they lame^axnh, blind, leper, or even 
dead). " It is death for* man to imitate the doings of 
God."» 

(4) But why did they act inso objei tionable manner," 
yon -may still ask. Their acta have no Motive, of either 
gain by acting in one nmaep n or loam by acting differently. 
They set so as to fulfil^r gn*st «s the fruit o.' our merits 
and demerits. Hence (.bey ifflM into our midst. (Bh 
Gi. III. 22, 23 and 24, .explains this point most lucidly 
and V -6-9 sajs, " doing, tb«y<la not ; eating, they eat not, 
Ac. 
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(&) '* Where is the charge of right and wrong, My dear 
King! against those higher Beings, under whose rule all 
creatures, from lock to Deva, are. 

(6) " When even creatures of him, the Munis, who are 
satisfied with serving the dnst of his Holy Feet, who are 
delivered of Jill bonds, by the fire of devotion, — are above 
all Law, and t-a.it net as they will, assuming at will an/ 
body, what of thftir Creator '. 

(7) '• Sot only of the cowberdesses, Prince ! bnt as well 
of the cowherds, and of all, is He the In-Movcr. He is 
Lord, and He takes up any body for sport. 

(3) In compassion for man, doth He put on Man's 
garb, and acts so that the very holy remembrance of such 
acts may liken him to Him 

(!)) "The cowherds certainly had as much respect for 
their wives' chastity as any of us have ; and yet when the 
wives ran away to Krishna, did they resent ? No. Noi did 
they not find their wives sleeping as well by (heir sides -'! 
(wonder of wonders, this !). 

(i0) " Net liking, and yet did the wive>, return early 
in the morning, to their husbands ! 

(11) " Listen to this Holy Hi story, 'King ! this History 
which parti sys the conquest over desire, and thy own 
desires — a di sense of thy heart — shall depart. 

Parasara Mahaj-shi tells Mnitreva in Vidian Parana, 
(V. 13, 0(>to(J2) ; — 

(1) That boy merely, Sri Krishna, did tbus revel with 
the Gopis all the night through ! 

'2) ti.n what is He P Is He not, like the air every- 
where is f as in the Gopis, so in their husbands as well, and 
among all !'- 

We were dclignted this year to meet Ixidd Govindas, 
that Kiislina-lihakla of Kiitlma-VilSsa < Madras), who 
gave as his Book on Kiisbnopanishsd. This was n most 
opportune L>ifr. As we heard Vnsnnta. we read thin ; and 
one seemed to be the commentary on the other. (Mr. 
R, A. Saslii ha* done a leal service by his translations of 
Gopalatspsni and Krishoopanishads). We read in this 
invaluable book thus : (p. v. Lti'oduptioo). 

Indeed Sri KsitJina has b?en o mystery for the en- 
lidtened generations of these day. Aye ; he will be a 
mystery for a long time to come to the ^enei'l public, so 
long as the " supernatural" has not been (.Tasped within 
the " natural", ntid until the sacred writings of old are 
rigbtl; understood. The hard crust of allegory and 
metaphor should be broken through and the cleft will 
then show a suit and shining interior that will amply 
repay a diligent search after Truth. The greatest obsta- 
cle in the way of understanding Srr Krishna seems to lia 
in his alleged jelation with the cowberdesses- To the so- 
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called westerly-educated mind of onr days which is prone 
mow to criticize -than to undei stand, which cores so much 
for the physic*! body that ii can seldom rise to any spiri- 
tual conception of things, it is bat natural that t't.e love of 
the Gopis should be held np as the eternal theme of die- 
cushion and misinterpretation an.) it is no wonder that 
the Christian Missionary should single that out as the 
special object of his attack." 

Almost at the same time, iSwauni ltainukrishuananda 
favoured as with his " Pastoral Sri Krishna", and we 
were delighted to read therein, among a host of other 
passages, the following : — 

" Critics are not wanting who find a great flaw in His 
character in this portion of His life (Ua&a-lUa); but they 
commit a great mistake in classifying him as human. 
After what we have learned about this God-man's life in 
onr previous discourse, is it reasonable for us to class him 
with outselves ! Almost every incident in Itis life is 
superhuman. In snch a case, how can we reckon him as 
man ? And since He was not a man, we mn*( not judge 
Him from our stand-point. What is bad fo- us may be 
jrood for Him, The food of a baby is milk ; if I force it to 
eat highly seasoned and amply buttered solid food, it will 
die. It is h crime to give such food to a baby. But for 
bo adult, ft is healthy and iifvigoratiug, etc," 
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*' He is riot in any way blameable for his conduct 
which in an ordinary man of the world, cannot but be 
culpable." 

We have Vasanti herself again in p 11 of her " Indi- 
viduality "(July 21st 1896) , telling us:— "But remember 
tbat whether a thing is right or is wrong for any given 
individual depends upon the stage which that individual 



has reached in evointi 



According to the rung 



of the ladder upon which a man is standing will be the 
Tightness or the wroogness of bis activities." This general 
reasoning applicable to the law of Evolution may be 
applied in the particnlnr case of Krishnavalnr. Anna 
Vassnta in her fourth Lectuie on Krishniivatar dwelt 
pathetically and long on the vindication of his incidents 
with the cowherdesses. According to the report we have 
in the Hindu we rend : — 

"Mrs. Besiinr he-e refei red to two of the incidents in 
the Lord's life which blasphemy t;ikes hold of, to insult 
and annoy the devotees of the Lord. Whit was the period 
in life of the Lord when these occurences were related ? 
He was between six and seven years of age and the accu- 
sation is that he had immoral intimacy with ihe Gopis at 
this age ! With tine sati e sho asked whether these 
twdueers have ever read the history that they are criticiz- 
ing. It is distorted imagination that is responsible for all 
these calumnies. The esoteric meaning of the Gopis being 



deprived of their cloths and of the Itasnkrida was told in. 
language of sublimity and of dignity. Eloquence conld 
t Jt have been finer or nobler than that, with which Mrs. 
Uesimt depicted the Hoy God. She lingered long upon 
the subject and she seemed nnwiling to leave thin child 
and to take him on to His next stage." 

Nothing should stand between us and our God, is the 
secrt.?. of the Gopis being deprived of their raiments. The- 
soul should go to its Lord in the nakedntwx of spirit and in 
poverty. All self-ness (aluuil-ara) must be set aside. Love 
unselfish, love in utter self-forgetfulnesB, love filling 
every pore of one's being, love fotf lover's sake, and service 
for Master's sake, tike our own reflection in the mirror (as 
Srimad Bahgavata tells us), love unreserved, exciasive, 
unflinching intensely rich and warm love for God was what 
the Lord asked and showed. 

(9) But who were the Gopis 'f Open the 1st page of 
Krishnaponishad and there you will read : — 

Oni. 
1. Attracted by the perfect, formation of the limbs nf 
Sri Rama, incarnation of Mahavishiiu who is charac- 
terised by i-'nt, Chit and Antmda, and bewitched by hit* 
transcendent beauty, the Munis who were dwelling in the 
forest addrltss Him thos : 

2 Our incarnation on taith is said lo be unholy May 
we embrace you (and be sanctified) r 

a. (Sri Rama replied; : " In another cycle when 1 in- 
carnate as Krishna, ye shall be born Milkmaids (Gopikas)- 
Then Rhall ye embrace u>e, 

4. (The Munis i-ejoined). When you next incurnte 
(as Krishna) you will make us Gopikas. Please let us 
touch your limbs now, and then we shall take other forma. 
We would (gladly) be bom again and again if only we are 
allowed the pleasant privilege of touching yoni limbs in 
ev^vv one of those births. 

If yon want to learn all the esoteric meaning of the 
great drama Lord Krishna played, we would request yon 
to read the above Upanishad, the Gopala-tnpani and 
Rama tapani through, and tbat highly erudite series 
known as the Nityanu Xnndhuna Serin, especially the 3rd 
Part, called Tiiuppav.ti, of St. Andal, translated and 
published by Mr. M. B. Si in.ivasienL.ar of Mysore. 

10. We hud the high privilege this year simultaneous- 
ly with enjoying the love-lectures of Anna Vasanto, the 
enjoying, — with tears in our eyes, and heart expanding into 
the universe, and mind leaping o,000 years back to when 
the Lord enacted his divine Drama, — with esteemed friends 
like Mrs. B ; Hon'ble SI. Iyer, Bro. K. T ; G.-Dwa, Ed. 
Bcb ; Lor d G. Swami Ram-da ; Bili ; J.M.N, and many 
others, the subject of Avataras, as »~"^ by that lore Saint 
Parankusa, or Nammalvar, the incarnation of the tkinl for 
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Krishna (Krinhnfctrishau-tatvam ivoditam) : Tfaas did the 
Stint sing : — 

6 7Tlr it "**»*>* JJu^r , ji-Tt 

•_ it * o 

" Holy Lord of the hill of Venkatachalam ! Is it any 
glory to Thee if Ti. on be sung forth as the Loid of the 
celestials ! Who cures for sacfa a Lord. Tf the Lord is sway 
from ns, hidden, what matters it to us if he sits on the 
Throne, with celestials Rori-o a tiding him 'r In the Heavens 
where it is all light, Thy Light is nowbeie. Thy Light is 
not felt there. Bat descend (.(rater) to us, come into oar 
darkness, rise above the horizon, cast the rays of Thy Eyes 
on ns below, then and then only wilt Thou be glorified, 
then and then only canst Thou shine, then and then only 
shalt Thou be Lord indeed ; then and then only Thou shalt 
be known My Thy grace shalt Thou be known, by Thy 
condescension shalt Thou be recognized, by Thy love shalt 
Tbou be glorified ; never by Thy putting o« the aspect of 
the High Gud, far from as sinful mortals unapproachable, 
onattainable, and invisible in the darkness of our earthly 
life. Light ! come into our utter darkness and Thou shalt 
shine Thyself all the better here. Here with mc, is there 
foil play for Thy Grace. O High ! descend to the low ; O 
Way, Know the way to the wayless." 

" lavara is never alone, nor does He ever desert us'i* the 
assurance that all our Hindu So iptu: est give us. In Svarga 
(Paradise) as well as in Karaka (Hell). U He ever our 
friend and benefactor says Vishvaksena Samhita : 

ieBtftfs"i*^"tai •-■< m^fr»"itfst, 
and the Holy Mole echoes the same truth in psalms 1.19 
— 8:— 

" If I ascend op into heaven, thou art there . 

If I make my bed in hell behold thut art there." 

11. Blest be Anna V'^se.tte ! May she livt Ion* enough 
to catch the fire of tlevctiou even such an that which melt- 
ed the hearts of the Krishna-inspired Saints Jfammitlvar, 
Andal and others of South lnA'%'.l May we. through her 
be blest with the (florious sight o* oor Lord, even if it be 
for a second — for that Umne Virion fo>* which saints like 
Sri Vemnnacnerya (the Guru of Rani an r j*) thns panred: — 

"Oh, for a flnah, a twinkle of Thy Divine Form ! for 
which I bare sacrificed all, n-t only all that material nni- 
merest are capable of offording (bkmtcti), but as well as all 
•pirifenaJ enjoyment and final deliverance (mukif) 

ALKKOuA VILLI, G. 
47 



RESOLUTIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
CONTEBENCE. 



Recently, the Director of Public Instruction conven- 
ed a Conference of educational officers in Madras at 
which the following resolutions were adopted : — 

1 . That whiJj this Conference thinks that perfect 
liberty should be left to Managers to adopt whatever 
language they please as the medium of instruction, it 
is of opinion that Managers of schools, sther than 
those for Europeans, should be strongly advised to 
adopt the Vernacular as the medium of instruction np 
to, tha Third Form. 

2. That English should not be recogni<ed as an 
optional subject until the Third Standard, and that 
the teaching of it for the first year be mainly oral. 

3. That, considering that the obligation to teach 
the optional subjects is only upon those schools that 
an aided on the fixed grant and on the salary grant 
systems, the present number of two optional subjects 
required to be taught in the Primary and four in the 
Lower Secondary Standard be maintained. 

4 That under the optional subject, kindergarten 
boy's school be allowed to omit either No. I occupa- 
tions) or No. 3 (action songs) of the sub-divisions. 

5. That Hygiene be not begun before the Fourth 
Standard. 

6. That the teaching of Geography begin in the 
Third Standard instead of the Second Standard, 
(This was carried by a vote of 1 1 to 10) 

7. That Euclid be removed from the Sixth and 
Seventh Standards. 

8 That Algebra be omitted from the Seventh 
Standard. 

9. That pupils in Lower Secondary classes bring- 
ing up Sanskrit, Persian, or Arabic as a separate sub- 
ject be reqniied to bring op along with it Vernacular 
reading and composition. 

10. That Book- Keeping and Commercial Corres- 
pondence be ndded to the list of option"! subjects in 
the Lower Secondary course 

11. That the greatest importance be attached to 
t-auslation and classical Vernacular and English 
Composition. 

12. That sufficient importance being already atta- 
ched to the subject of mental arithmetic in the cairf- 
cnlam, no change is required- 
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I -J. That, »a a present, schools be not restricted in 
tho mimlwi of optional subjects they brine up for 
grant examination 

14. That, seeing that iiuinageis have now lioeity 
at the everf term to promote pupils t" any higher 
class, no change be made in the length of tho 
p/imaiy course. 

lij. '['Imt the Iudini History to lie brought up for 
examination by pupils of the fourth Standard be about 
20 eavy stories from the History of India, as in any 
approved book, such stories being fairly: representa- 
tive of whole of Indian llistoiy. 

16. That the Vernacular poetry set for the Pri- 
mary Standards be simple and intelligible to young 
children. 

17. The drawing be not made a compulsory snbjee* 
in Lower Secondary classes. 

18. That this conference believes that tilers exists 
a widespread misapprehension that a comse of study 
which leads up to a University course is piactically 
pro'cribeit by the present courses of instruction and 
standards of examination and that managers have 
little or no option in determining what subjects shall 
b'' taught and that it, therefore, suggests that there 
be inserted in the Educational Rules a paragraph 
pointing <»nt that the only compulsory subjects in the 
coarse of instruction, are reading, writing and arith- 
metic, there being a very wide choice of other 
subjects adapted to the needs of al! classes of the 
community and all grades of schools, and also that 
manager* of such schoo's as are intended for pupils 
who urj not likely to continue their studies beyond 
the Primary Lower Secondary stage, should be re- 
commended to choose such optional subjects as will 
best fit their pupils for 'the studies of practical life 

19. This this Conference desires to express its 
opinion thai it ir eminently undesirable that pupils 
should appear for the Primary Examination. 

£0. That this Conference desires to express its 
opinion that it is eminently undesirable that pupils 
in boy's schools should uppear for the Lower 
Secondary Examination. 

21. That a Sub-Committee consisting of the under- 
mentioned members be appointed to bring the curri- 
cula into harmony with the>esoltitions p.issed by this 
conference :— 

tin. Unaoder. 

The Rev: J. Cooliug. 



Mr. E. Marsden. 

Kao Br-hadur C. Nngoji Kao. 

and M K. Py L C.Willinms Pillay. 
22. That, with a view to give the ,study of agri- 
culture of more practical character the question of 
introducing a practical test in the fnnrth and higher 
Standards bo referred t" the Sub-Committee. 

23 That M. R. Ky. Pravatartchara Aiyar's sug- 
gestions regarding certain changes in the curricula 
be referred to the Sab- Committee. 



K A LITTORAL 



We quote below a poetical piece from Kalittoka- 
as a fine specimen of ancient poetry in that depart- 
ment of literature which relates to sincere conjugal 
pleasure according to the best ideas of ancient Tamil 
writers. The stanza occurs under the chapter headed 
unp ?*£*& . -> eS of course is the name of the metre 
which is exclusively used throughout the boo 1 ;, wq^stui 
is a ptrely conventional te-m used to d-note the 
acts and speeches of the actors in this litLle drama o f 
Jts?,§3™r when the fierce jealousy called osm—en o' 
the wife is excited at. the idea of her otherwise faith- 
ful husband visiting the village mistress called un^ar-fi. 
The scene in such cases is generally laid in civilized 
cities containing cultivated lands called lo^gm as 
opposed to forests, hill-tracts and sea-coasts which are 
the scenes of other parts of this drama supposed to be 
appropriate to them Why t^.—sa or the wife's jealous 
qunrel is ever ussociated with cultivated lands called 
">(5/<i> no writer who^e writings have come down to 
us h is ever nruie an attempt to explain. Much less are 
we able to explain the appropriateness of other scenes 
to other par^s of the story. ean_jw or the wife's tempo- 
rary discord is laid down as an essential characteristic 
of sexual enjoyment which, according to the ancient 
writers, is not complete and cannot attain its highest 
degree without it. 

As fur the art of the husband in visiting his mis- 
tress, the ancient writers justify it on the ground 
among others '«»<ar* gpwu/iG «u jpdjjijji&Q#<si>$ie Stk 
Igjasr g|aDL_g)rfBt_'?iuLyrf««^^ Qfntat—jmafiKriM^nB m «0 

Ltrj*tf<L)<i mirul®ijtM B^amp pintomm u>iH-Hi*i ^4t Ji 
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mipm gldfuit jij8*juu?> Qjnr ptuo p ' 'One who 
daily tastes milk will better enjoy its deliciousness 
when at times he tastes Four food. So does t," e 
husband who enjoys bis wife will love her all the more 
if he occasionally meets thfl low minded mistresses. 
Other wine her coustancy Cannot be brought home to 
him for pleneure hecomes perceptible only because 
of the existence of pain." On this and other principles 
the ancient writers bare imposed even upon the ideally 
best husband the duty, as it is called by some of them, 
of patronising the mistresses of the village. 

The stanza assumes that the husband has returned 
from one of such love peregrinations and is endea- 
vouring liis best to comfort his wife and regain her love 
by pacifying her jea/ousy. Various are the artifices 
that the poets invent for the husbands for the purpose 
of winning back the love of their discomforted con- 
sorts aud one of them is explained in the following 
stanza which is in the form of a dialogue between 
husband and wife where on the pretext of being 
visited with a drenm be coaxes her to dally with him 
in tbe gardens for the beBt enjoyment of the vernal 
season. 

6-sirQtuatuLJLLi—Gptiii & t ril s» « .4 A gQ p, 
Latu.'BiS-ofiiyfrv ■— itot®* GfpjjpHg'dffksii 
t£/fi £} m pgr, Oris sua urn at G& nr,<fjr«j 

s,ai eS *Bff}Q^ &Gps& &aSQ*Qp*^!—iPb 

smmt—OjSmiat wpjtM ; 

• as*!—^), a_<_0u>riljuQu>!r_eij«fi*i«Lji«y 

ULL~lfB)—UX8il$fB LC/f Jg/U 00 WUJg 

jfii_iw,fiil[ ? .aj«B sirtSeo-cuj/kQ^ir^w 

^sm pQ *<t an Sf iwixttaa Q&eO ; \^^t fi ni as pmnn 1 



Qp%£BTuj s aa>^ u n m> aivDt—ip*htpi&ns$j} 

■jvQiis (f f£7 * n est * tfy> ^O'fl/rffiw * 

9>(3£^i StFujeiauLD Gaaeofmms 

??<5?fd? nSi*ffl"'r QfQfSpQoptf.QitifitSpLLu 

^(3 r ij£, iuMunn&tdlv (§anif»indi*!rjs&i*&s 
$(3&0i «"fi"Jff f as oQxjSss ipmu> 

ty\3>F$, t-l®>i£Ssjn p> LjeOsoiT £}(!$& pir err stajzijst 

m)SEaq.sBLDiri jui£es>t„ eSCSssufsOog 

SIS. &UJLOUHILtW&i>.'cgl • 

9\S&$> '&ft&£**&<ut G&p LpLbasjpn $ * e-~r &3t eh 

lB—iQ^fl(ffer (7#(rrf^j4«farsB« ; 

MW*, ttiQ-StsSpstQei pfi Oenas^'iQujn ^tj* 

Qf$d)a»jpij<r<ruu wuisSjSit)e^p(ffiaiaaia.p^ 

£ ;ar SiBr^^OueHTtf-if t-jsiiftx tifii£iL,euf 

Qm£iw0Q:mm'u'Gpr a-j»; 

Qu?sj*-Q?jar, jt st m sn a a 1 net <Lj*«4r««arL.s«r^^j(«r 
^ar *urf«tfaff«SffaD^- & jp^i fasti*-* & Lfff@>© 
*,» Cji-fOfii^A iSntu & iLaffjL u 
tStiiipintarij&d} QtmnsruarOutst 

#/ra»u>-f<-#«k.^air LO*ofl(ganui i^Qs 
QpeSiBS/stiaSp ijaviipQjiifir'ilLOT 
fitO)^QLjQun i—umtSujiuiiLtaSLtipff 

Oh thou who reaemblest a flower creeper growing 
in the field, verily dream has an advantage of its own 
for it does not obstruct the enjoyment of separation 
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ud reunion of a lover who is enamoured of his love 
damsel, thongh it neither affords wealth which re- 
quires personal exertions ind travels, nor virtae. 

(The poet means that a man to enjoy conjugal plea- 
sure must practise virtue and earn wealth ; but dream 
affords pleasure without either of the other two essen- 
tials necessary in the waking state). 

As if awoke Oh thou of sweet forehead I in dream 
betook myself to a garden on the batiks of the river 
Vaigai along the huge ramparts of the busy town of 
Madura. 

(The wife) Oh thou of majestic and courteous appear- 
ance, and of sweet manners tell me what yon saw there. 
(Husband) I saw ladies assembled with their attend- 
ants on sand hills like swans with their amiable gait 
tired of their flight through heavens in search of food 
resting in the evening on a side of the Himalayas. 

(Wife) Yon have dreamt just what you have wished 
for in your mind like a drum which leproduces the 
Bound passing in the mind of the drum beater. 

(Husband). He patient and, curb your anger. 
(Wife) Go ou. 

(Husband). This is it, sweet smiling lady, the ladies 
(I saw) seized a flower creeper and plucked therefrom 
bnnches of flowers when Jo, the lovely bees fled like 
the enemies of Fandia of the margosa Aug when he 
atormed their fortress. 

Tln,.i the beei which swarmed the flowers began to 
attack the ladies hb if bent to enjoy their feminine 
beauty when in the conflict that ensued the garland 
of flowers and puarls of oue lady got entangled with 
the bracelets of another and sothu pearl necklaces of a 
third lady were caught hold of by the pendants in the 
ears of a fourth lady. The striped w«ist cloths of a 
fifth lady were caught by the pointed clasps in the 
anklets of a sixth lady. A lady who lefused her 
lover's embraces beii'g annoyed by the noisy bees 
embraced his broi.d garlanded r.ims. Another lad> 
again takir.g hold of her long flowing garments with 
ore hand and her dishevelled hair with the other took 
shelter in a tank full of flowers. 

There was' another lady still, wbo being tired of 
driving the bees with ber Lands took bold of a gar- 
land of flowers and driving them with it entered a 
boat strengthened by its rib bones. 



A certain lady being intoxicated with drink and 
with her eyes in consequence half closed not knowing 
t'je place wherei'rom to drive the bee?, her hands 
became tired of fruitless labour. The ladies moving 
in different directions ; n great confusion like the 
creepers which become entwined with one another 
when breezes blow upon them in fragvent gardens 
successfully caused the bees to retreat bSfote thtm. 

This is what I dreamt. 

(Wife). Your own incidents being the disagree- 
ment with your sweethearts and yoor successful 
attempt in effecting their reconciliation with you, you 
re-prbduce under the pretext of a dream. Do you do 
so in order to pacify me ? 

(Husband) I shall never lie. Please consider over 
my request so that you mny convert into reality my 
dream of separation and reunion of lovers like the 
ladiea and their lovers in Madura who with ceremonies 
invite Cupid in great earnestness and entertain him 
in the garden of humming bees in the spring season 
when the cuckoo invites its female in its musical voice 
on the flowery branches as if to warn the lovers to re- 
unite after long separation and not to part after union. 

T. VlHABADRA MtlDALIAB, B A„ B.L. 



TAMIL PHILOLOGY. 



PART III. 
Now we proceed to the section on the verbal 
terminations treated of by Prof. Sha*hagiri Sastri, in 
his Taoail Philology. It is a fact acknowledged by 
philologists '■■hat the terminations of verba as well as 
those of appellative nouns are nronouns or pronominal 
fragments. Jn tamil these terminations do not mearly 
indicate person and number as in as-mi " (I) nm,"as-si 
" (thou art," or as-ti, " (be, she or it) is," but also the 
sex. In no other language of the world is the gender 
so fully and systematically developed as in the Tamilian 
tongues. The peculiar Tamilian law of gender would 
appear to t'ae scientific student to be a retmlfc of (pro- 
gressive, intellectual and gramatical cultivation. 

First we shall examine the nature of the third 
personal terminations of verbs which are as fellows. 



Higher caste 



} 



Masculine Sing, an 
Feminine Sing, at 
Epicene Pin. ar 
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Lower caste ( 

•3 \ 



Neuter Sing, d-v 
Neater PIu. a 



In the first 3 tenni nations, the final consonants only 
are the principal ones It is remarkable that the?e 
terminations are found in several other languages. Dr. 
Caldwell informs 113 that in some Caucasian dialects, n 
and I are used as Masculine ana Feminine terminal ions 
respectively, borne of the Teutonic tongues form their 
Plural by the addition of r to the Singular; the J,'luia' 
of chill was vhildct in old English. With regard to the 
suffix - ilu, the tl const it lies the sign of the Neuter Sin- 
gular, the u in it being merely euphonic. This d of 
the Tamil Neuter Singular is verv common in the Iudo- 
European tongues; compare the Sanskrit hfii. "that", 
rtai " this ij'd who , '.«" "what"; the Latin Wad 
" that ill '' this ijitA-l. what' ; the English that, it 
mkat (Neuter of who), with tin- Tamil ad-u "that", id-*! 
"this" ed-u '• which" or "what." The Latin Neuter 
Plural ends in a (short) as a rale, as in Tamil. These 
coincidences in Tamilian ami Aryan languages are not 
merely accidental ; but corroborate our theory of their 
oriental kinship and subsequent separate developments. 

It will not be astonishing, if we say that the gender 
and number are less fully and systematically developed 
in the Aryan than in the Tamilian tongue?. Says Br. 
Caldwell " Grammatical gender has been more fully and 
Systematically developed in the Dra vidian languages 
than in perhaps any other language in the world. Pro- 
perly speaking there is no such thing as gender in the 
Scythian language. Gender appears in the Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages in the pronouns and pronominals but 
not in the verb. In the Semitic languages the verb 
distinguishes from the Masculine and Feminine in the 
Singular; but in the Plural as in the verb of the Indo- 
European languages gender is ignored. In tho Dra- 
vidian languages, on the other baud not only is there a 
fall equipment of Sex — denoting pronouns but there is 
the same development of gender in the verb also. We 
have verbal forms without the necessity of using tha 
separate pronouns as Nominatives for expressing he in, 
jhe in it is, they (jtersons) arc, tli«y f things) are. This is 
refinement of expressiveness in which the Dravidian 
languages appear to .stand alone. Sanskrit is far less 
highly developed in this particular, so thit if there 
■were any borrowing, the Dravidian family must have 
been the lender not the borrower." (Dr. Caldwell's 
C. D. L. p. U7.) 

We k&s* that the terminations of the 3rd person in 
T—amAt correspond to those of Demonstrative pro- 



nouns. Nevertheless, when we compare them with those 
of the 1 st and 2nd persons we are driven to conclude 
that the third personal terminations are nothing but 
pronouns themselves. AVe are not in a position yet to 
explain Tully how thesb pronominal suffixes have come 
into existence in the |iiadruple set of remote, proxim- 
ate and intermediate demonstratives and interrogatives, 
which are formed from the first four letters of tlt3 
alphabet a, i, 11, e with the additions of suffixes ait, at, 
ar, d-v, and 11 in such a beautiful and phitosopliical 
regularity.' From an early period of the history of 
these languages these systematical formations of gender 
and number are formed in thorn and it is clear that the 
Tamil tans had these suffixes of gender and had their 
verbs well developed even-before they crossed the sea 
and landed in South India. 

The Tamil grammarians tell us that the terminal 
suffixes of the rational or high caste gender are an, ul, 
ar or <in, al, <ir; but this, we believe, is an over sight ; 
for the suffixes an, ul. at are not evidently formed from 
nn, al, «>'. nor entirely different ones ; but they are 
euphonic variations of nn,al,ar. And we have men- 
tioned above that among these suffixes the final 
consonants only are the principal ones. The initial 
vowel is sometimes elided before a contiguous vowel, 
as koduja + an = kodU/an he who is cvwl ", (Kan.) 
fieyu}a-i-au-t<=/ft-trhh(Hu, "he who did" etc., or the 
vowel with the preceding vowel coalesce, thus, the two 
contiguous short vowels become one lengthened ns 
W!}ila+an=$e;/du.ti etc. ; otherwise an euphonic particle 
as n or v is inserted between the contiguous vowel to 
prevent the hiatus as fC)/t/«+ «» = 5eyda-i-v-i-an='«yd»- 
van. N is us^d in Tamil as an insertion in a 
considerable number of instances as jk))V( f;i" — ar, 
"warriors", \>(xjn in — a "animals (or things) that go." 
Even where Tamil uses v Telugu uses n precisely as 
Gieek, as Le/jnOr/d {n) — it/enu "I went swiftly." It is 
in Greek, among Aryan tongues, the use of n as an eu- 
phonic insertion has been fully developed. Ii Latin 
this is the only euphonic Copula known to prevent 
hiatus as leu "n lion " lea (n) — es " lions." We Bee in 
English when the article a is followed by a vowel, 11 is 
added to it to prevent the hiatus. The flame is fehe cose 
even when the article is followed by a consonant which 
begins with a vowel vocalisation for the purpose of Sn- 
nunciation. Thus we do not say "a F. a" or "a. M. 
a." but "an F.a", "*n M. a.". The Aryan "slob* 
privative" when followed by • vowel takes n after it. 
as a+dti, a (a) — ati etc. 
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Bv analogy, therefoie, we see in Tamil that every fi- 
nite verb in its primitive stage, is on appellative noun 
composed of two words— a relative participle and a 
pronoun- It is true that an, al, ar, du, and a are now 
used as terminal suffixes : but they were, we bcleive, 
originally pronouns themselves n-eaning he, she, they 
(persons), it, they (things). Because a {v)—aa, a (y)- 
oi, a (fV t ir, a-d~u, a (v) a (now a-vai), literally mean 
not. he. she, it etc., but tkat-man that-waman, thote- 
^vr.oo,i-i, thal-thiwj and ihose-things. 

Let us row turn to the subject. Prof. Scshagiri Sas- 
tri, in the section, devoted to the verbal terminations in 
bis Philology, t' 1 confounds the noun terminations with 
tlicse of verbs. 1} differentiates one suffix and multiplies 
its number by ioining the previous letter with it. It is 
quite ivrelevent to introduce the noun terminations in 
the chapter on verbal ones ; and differentiating one and 
the same termination into several forms, is a mode of 
treatment quite against the nature of philology, and 
makes the language very hard for foreigners to learn. 
Now omitting noun terminations such bs fi( (&*>J> a ^ 
(jn*>), rum (wfsr), mil [icm) etc., which have no con- 
nection whatever with the chapter and which will be 
spoken of in their proper place, we make here our 
observations only on verbal terminations. 

"We have already shown that the third personal ter- 
mination of the Masculine singular of verbs is an. This 
original form varies into an in combination, and the 
latter also becomes on in Doetry. Dr. Caldwell is of 
opinion that an, al, ar, are corruptions of avan, aval, 
and avar. Our Professor not only mentions an, an, 
and „., as the terminal suffixes but also adding the 
preceding consonant inserted for the purpose of pre- 
venting hiatus with the suffix creates as many personal 
terminations as there are letters preceding them such 
as han {(Ejrir), van (&>■&), man {msk') and Jean (*ot) &c. 
We have remarked above that v and n are the euphonic 
copulas used to prevent hiatus between base vowels and 
personal terminations. It is also to be remembered 
that among these insertions the former is sometimes 
replaced by the interchangeable consonants m or Tc, and 
the letter is softened as y (uj) or n (©). Thus in the 
words like Vaihan {^'bssr^an), gtrtivnn (S^aew), Vada- 
man { a/ i_ii> sir) and Vadugan («u&*«i \ the consonants 
prefixed to the suffix are not parts of the termination 
but are euphonic copulas. And the mode of adding 
thene Euphonic Copulas with the personal suffix and 
an and speaking of nan (©on), van (*>•»), man {">&) 
and Ian. (a«ar), Ac, as separate suffixes is, we beg to 



point ont, an unscientific analysis. Again Our Author 
analyses the word feydanan \Q<fLpmek) t "Ha did" 
into $eyda and anan which last he holds aa one of the 
personal terminations. 

This kind of Analysis, we may say, is nothing but aa 
unscientific as that of the Kanarese grammarians 
who erroneously hold alodam as a particle and distri- 
bute the word geyyalockim (=Tam Q^<u*i^i—«k), "with 
doing" or " immediately after doing," into gey and 
alodam instead of gey>jal=Tuna., ceyyal, "doing" and 
cdtm = Tam. udam, "with". The Sanskrit Gramma- 
rians also are not free from committing such mistakes. 
In the words like 'm«')Wrt!,' " by the jewel," guruna, 
" by the guru" the Sanskrit grammarians uplit the 
instrumental suffix as n i whereas it should be J. In 
comparing the words naty'i properly wnti [v) — J '* by 
the river" and svayambhu (v) a, "by Bramha " with 
maninX and guruna one can easily judge that in the 
latter the d which answers to the Tam. an (.gj*), is the 
instrumental suffix and n only an euphonic copula, 
like y and v, in the former, and is inserted to avoid the- 
awkwardness of contiguous vowels. No Tamil gram- 
marian would ever commit such an error. 

From this it follows in our humble opinion, 
that n has a distinct office to perform in combination — 
viz, that of producing euphony. And we have explain* 
ed above that in the word qeyda (n) an (Criu^erefr), 
between the primitive word <;eyda and termination an 
the nexus n is inserted to prevent the hiatus. There, 
fore, we find no necessity to hold anan as a terrain- - 
tion as our Professor says. The Tamil grammarians 
distribute the word $eydanan into 4 parts as cey + d 
+ an + an, and hold the an, which stands between the 
termination an and the particle d that indicates time, 
to be an euphonic increment as the in in the words 
tbrinnn, villinun etc. And it is also thought by the 
Tamil ians that qeydanan, tarinan etc are more ele- 
gant than the usual forms' qeyd&n, tar in etc. But 
we consider the former forms 4vbe besides more anci- 
ent than the latter. The lengthened in, al, ar in the 
words car In etc. having, we think, come into use by, 
wrong anology. This in no way violates the principle, 
that we have her* laid down. 

A philologist must be able to account for even the 
smallest residuum in the word which he tries to 
analyse. The Augment in (©«*) in bvlM aa tdrinan 
&c., can be reduced to the simplest element. But 6nr 
Professor proceeds in a different manner; He an-Jya«aY 
the word tirinan, -" the wearing a garland," or 'rrigMfcV 
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landed man ^ into t if + in + an and calk 'in' the sign 
of the genitive case, not an augment. This is, we beg 
to say, anything but correct. The word would accord- 
ing to onrProfesaor's analysis mean " he of the garland," 
i. e. " he possessed by the garland," and not " he poss- 
essing the garland," which is the correct meaning. The 
words t iron and ( in nan have one and the same mean- 
ing as villan and vWinaii, " a bowman," or " he bearing 
nbow". Oar Professor will not, we think, venture to 
eay that there is any difference of meaning between 
MaUiiyai (Lefe»a»cu) -(and Malaiijinm (^JsvuPfew) the 
second case of malai. " a mountain," nor will he 
maintain that particle in. in the latter is tbe sign 
of the genitive case. Is not this the same with 
tdraa and hi mufti aiso? Therefore the Tamil 
grammarians' dictum that the particle in in the word 
tdriium, vitliiutu, &c. is an augment, is, we daresay, 
more scientific. The origin of this augment, its sim- 
plest form, and its growth will be explained elsewhere. 

Our observations on the third personal suffix of the 
masculine singular of verbs are equally applicable to 
other suffixes of either gender — rational or irrational. 
The Tamil grammarians mention, not only ar and dr to 
be epicene plural suffixes, but also jm (u) and mir 
(letfif) ; as : feyha and qeymar, They will do." The pa 
in the former is nothing but the corrupted form of jxtr, 
in which the initial p and in the latter suffix,' the initial 
m are particles of the future tense which are the per- 
mutations of v, the original future particle. This v not 
ouly interchanges with other labials p, b, m, but also 
sometimes with the guttural li. It is also to be noticed 
here that the neuter singular suffix du (&) phonetically 
changes into du (S) and m [jsh) whenit follows a conso- 
nant of the cerebral class. The rule of this transforma- 
tion of the dental into the cerebral is clearly explain- 
ed in our second article which appeared in the is sue 
of December. There are other formrtion suffixes 
which belong exclusively to the class of nouns and 
would receive a full discussion in the due place. 

Another important question we have to consider is, 
whether there is any resemblance in the plural suffixes 
of the Tamilian and Aryan tongues. One mm not. at 
first 6ight, observe any resemblance between tbe Tamili- 
an epicene plural suffiix ar and the Aryan as. But a 
critical study of these two suffixes of a different family 
will not fail tp indicate some analogy. 

"Thj interchange of e into r is not uncommon in the 
Indo-European tongues. Compare the Latin arbor for 



arbct, " tree," and the Anglo-Saxon iren for uen " iron.'' 
In these instances, we see that the Aryan s is hardened 
into r. There is no such tendency in the Tamilian 
tongues as to transform tlieir * into r ; but there are 
evidences in which the Tamilian r is softened into s in 
Sanskrit as: ari (Tarn.) "sickle," "axe," n« (Sank.) 
.' sword" from the root ari (j»/fl) " to cut off;" ?iru (Tam.) 
" small," fi»M (Sunk.) " young," from evru (g®) " short" 
[with this Tamil stem cunt compare the Latin crv-lut 
and the German Kurz, &c.] 

Thus the Tamilian plu. suffix ar and the Aryan at 
are analogous. Nevertheless, classing the masc and 
fern, together in the plural, without distinction of Bex, 
is very common in Aryan tongues as in Tamilian. The 
plural suffix a» in Sanskrit, es in Latin and in Greek 
are masculine and feminine, aw ar is in Tamil. As the 
Tamilian tongues have no tendency to transform n into 
r, so there ia no probability of the transformation of the 
Aryan $ into r in the Tamilian tongues. On the other 
hand we Bee the possibility of the Tamilian r to be sof- 
tened into s in the Aryan tongues. Besides, the same 
plural suffix as in Tamil, appears in the old Latin ter- 
mination of masc, plural in or, as : sitl/aior, for snbacti. 
In the Icelandic also, the most common pl-iral is that 
which terminates in r. And we have seen above that 
some of the Teutonic tongues form their L Sural by the 
addition of r to the singular. From these circumstances, 
therefore, we may conclude that the Tamilian plural ar, 
er or r is older than the Aryan plural as, es, or t and 
their resemblance is not merely "'apparent" as Dr. 
Caldwell Bays, but real. The neuter plural suffix a 
both Aryan as well as Tamilian is foreign to Sanscrit. 

We have seen already the plural formative of names 
of rational and irration.il beirgg are ar and a respec- 
tively ; but hil also is used as the sign of plurality. 
Such as nouns of higher caste (e.io'fjB&w) or lower 
caste (j»« £&bb) which cannot take the gender-denot- 
ing-termination form their plural by adding htl with 
their singular forni. Though kal is now osed on I as 
a sign of plurality it was originally a noun itself demot- 
ing plurality and added to a word of singular number 
in order to give it a plural meaning. So the word* 
Ma{c)-kal '•' men" lit " man— assembly, Mfyc)-Ical " (ani- 
mals," lit "animal mass," Mara [n)-kal, "trees" lit " tree 
collection" Ac. were originally compound words of Mag* 
(ji)=man + kaf (*srr)=niaBS Ac. And kal like most 
terminations is tbe remnart of some word which was 
used in general to express the underlying idea of iaul- 
titndes, Jmd there is little doubt that the word express- 
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ing fchis idea is 1'a.lam, " gathering," or "collections." 
A"a/a?w is now used in the following sense, Qttpsmit,. a 
thrashing floor or a place where grains are gathered, 

(2) Q^n-s x erti — ,1 field of battle 1 or ia place where 
armies are gathered. 

^3; G(fflgpaj L ii=a place where cattle are shut up. The 
Sjftiskrit ijanam corresponds with this Tamilian kulam. 

Though the root of Lahim is now lost in Tamil, roots 
identical with it are found in the Aryan family of 
tongues. Compare the Sanskrit kal " to collect," the 
English cull. It is no matter of surprise that the roots 
of tin 1 words common to both families Tamilian and 
Aryan, lost in on* 1 are to be frund in another. Profes- 
sor Sayee says Words like our door, the Latin forts, 
the Greek dura, Sansk da: n-am cannot be traced to any 
root ; that is to say a group of cognate words has either 
never cxi-ted or else so utterly tbrgotton and lost, that 
we can no longer tell what common type they may have 
represented. If European linguists apply to the 
Tamilian language it will readily lend them the key for 
their "doovs," which the Aryan tongues have lost. 
The supposed lost root of these words is well preserved 
yet in Tamil. It is lira (jStfi) " to open " 

From these we clearly see, how among the Tamilian 
and Aryan languages, words and roots are tied and 
twisted together, and, how, the root lost in one branch 
is found in the other. If European philologists study 
the Tamil language, one of tile oldest, richest, and most 
refined of tongues, as well as they have done Sanskrit, 
a new light will be thrown on the comparative science. 

The learned Professor Mr. Skeat of the Cambridge 
University, with not thoroughly investigated opinion 
and premises, comes forward to say: — 'There is no 
connection whatever of any. sort or kind between 
English and the South-Indian languages; and words in 
those languages can only be alike either when there is 
actual borrowing as in cash and coir or else bv mere 
accident which proves nothing at all." Such a decla- 
ration from so eminent a .x-holar as Prof. Skeat may be 
accounted for by his want of knowledge of the Tami- 
lian tongues, and their history. We have clearly said 
elsewhere that " though the Tamilian family of langu- 
ages is distinct from the Aryan, ^tB primitive relation- 
ship however much, it might, at first 'eight, surprise 
some, may be easily traced out " The alli/yute of many 
words and even of grammatical forms, which may be 
though t to be entirely different, when they are reduced 



to their primitive and original forms would be very re- 
markable. We need not bring in here instances, as 
every page of our articles clearly illustrates what wo 
say. Even Dr. Caldwell who reduced the Tamilian 
tongues to the Turanian family is not scrupulous to 
confess his conviction arrived at after much labour and 
philological researches, though contradictory to many 
of iiis theories. " Neverthless," says he, " they (words) 
are so numerous, many of them are so interesting and 
when all are viewed together, the analogy which they 
bring to light is so remarkable that an ultimate relation 
of some kind between the Dravidian and the Indo- 
European families may be regarded as probable," So 
profound a Tamil scholar as Dr. Pope, in his 'Tamil 
Hand-Eook, remarks thus : — " The origin and the 
;,fimiities of the South Indian group of languages have 
been much discussed. On the one hand, the more 
deeply they are studied the more close will their affinity 
to Sanskrit be seen to be, and the more evident will it 
appear that they possess a primitive and very near re- 
lationship to the languages of the Indo-European 

group They certainly contain many traces of a close 

connection with the Greek, tiie Gothic, the Persian and 
other languages of the same family, in points even 
where Sanskrit presents no parallel." 

Mow we beg our leaders to compare the learned 
opinions of these two Doctors with that unwarranted of 
Prof. Skeat We know that the 'English language is 
mainly an offspring of the Anglo Saxon which is ofle 
of the Teutonic branch of the Aryan family. The 
Aryan and the Tamilian languages, are, in our humble 
opinior, radiated from one and the same parent 
tongae. Many words and roots which exhibit resem- 
blance 'n both the families an not borrowed by the one 
from the other and are not merely acciden t al as Prof. 
Skeat says, but are of common source inherited by 
the two branches. If Prof. Max MuPer would connect 
the words|like the Latin Mol. Us and the Greek Malaco** 
not with the Tamil met or mcl-ltfc,, but with the Sans- 
krit, mar found in the wood mridu t " soft", it is owing 
only to his unfamiliaiity with the former. A close 
identity of the Tami' mel or mel-lia with the Latin mol-lis 
and the Greek Mala-cos is more apparent than with the 
Sanskrit mar or Mridu, though r of the latter is inter- 
changable into I of the former words. 

Although the Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language by Prof. Skeat is really a great work of lead- 
ing, and of much scholarship, and, is. an, ultempt dnmJw 
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to bring under each word the corresponding words of 
Allied languages for comparison, yet in many cases, it 
has not settled the etymologies of words satisfactorily 
and with much success. And notwithstanding its ii.i- 
mense usefulness we cannot say that it is sufficient to 
solve all questions and difficulties and is beyond errors 
and corrections. 

For instance, with reference to the word, cMei 
** strange, " originally *' other " or " another, " PnfeBsor 
Skeafc in his Etymological Dictionary gives some allied 
words found in the other cognate tongues, and connects 
it with the oid French alien and Latin alienut, "other" 
and he farther states that the European stem of these 
words is ' Alia. ' Now we see that this European 
alia is identical with the Tamil ayal (properly aiall, 
" other, " and the former to be a metathetical modifica- 
tion of the letter, the final I in aial is transferred to the 
middle in alia. Compare the metathesis in the words 
luna (Latin) " moon, " and nila (Tam.) Even without 
such * metathetical ' modification, this word ayal is, in 
its original form, found in the old Irish word aile " other.' 
Ayal, opposite to wrrnetf, " kin," is composed of two stems 
at, " closeness," and al " not," like the word kadal, 
" sea," [from kada ~to pass over, and al = not, lit "that 
which is not possible to pass over"] Thus ayal, lit. " npt 
a kin," either " other" or " strange." By such a kind 
of analogy we see that the European alien, etc , do not 
halt at 'alia' which is said to beEuropeanStem, but goes 
farther beneath. 

With reference to the origin of the word mucus Prof. 
Skeat traces it with the other allied words the Latin 
mucus or mueeut " the mucous matter of the nose," and 
the Greek mvkot, with its allied mukta '• the discharge 
from the nose," to the Sankrit muck, " to let loose" " to 
dismiss." Are not the above words more allied to the 
Tamilian md/r&u, •' nose," and is not the Greek word 
mutter " nose," also identical with the latter? The 
mode of deriving or connecting the Indo-European 
words itvuetu, mitefer from or with the Sanskrit much 
is, we believe, rather far fetched. The theme of the 
Tamilian word mUkku is muga " to tmell," and mukku 
means literally " the organ of smelling," or " the smell- 
ing sense.*' If our identification of the European 
words iHitcxi, etc., with the Tamilian mikhu is correct, 
is not then the Tamil etymological derivation of those 
words, after all, more probable, than the Sanek. root 
r*eh? 



Teutonic base ieaina, perhaps from isa«>ice, and says 
that iron may have been named like crystal from some 
fancied resemblance to ice. But the words black- 
smith, black-county, «tc., suggest the contrary. The* 
iron #os known to th« ancient people u a black metal 
Only. The three metals known to the ancients were 
gold, silver and iron and they were styled also by them 
as red raetol, " QmdQuwfrJ' white metal, " Ceu&r 
Oufri-," and black metal, " *« [iOu#ar." From this 
analogy we can connect the Eng. iron or the A. Saxon 
inn to the Tamil irumhu, meaning literally a black 
metal ; from the lost root ir (®rf) " to be blackened," 
which survives in the following words irul " darkness,' 
" blackness," irami," night, irundai, " charcoal," irum- 
ban " a kind of black rat.'* All these words are sug- 
gested from the blackness in the objects, and it seems 
less natural to connect iron with ice than with the irum- 
bu (Tam.) and derive both from the Tamilian root ir 
" to be blackened." 

We hope we shall not surprise our readers if we once 
again assert that by a close study of the Tamilian tongues 
and comparison of them with the Aryan they will dis- 
cover the original connection of these two branches and 
it will prove of great use to philologists as well as ety- 
mological lexicographers in solving many difficulties 
and correcting many errors. Many methods and pre- 
mises made in the new field of the linguistic science 
evidently, therefore, need correction and improvement. 
Many wrong theories of th's young science founded on 
unwarranted premises, have made even great scholars 
blunder. We have seen how things are misrepresented 
by wrong theories and misconceptions. No leas are the 
errors and mistakes of the grammarians and lexico- 
graphers and they all have been handed to us without 
any correction whatever. The linguistic science is 
now rapidly growing and progressing ; new lights are 
thrown on matters which have hitherto been in obscuri- 
ty ; and proper means have been made to get a clue to 
new investigations. No scholar will now question if 
we suggest that Dr. Caldwell's Comparative Grammar, 
the first work of tne kind in the Tttmil tongues, one 
thut corresponds to Bopp's Comparative Grammar of the 
Aryan tongues, ought to be revised and reprinted with 
corrections and modifications.— 

(To be continued.) 

Pa»dit, D. SAVARIROYAN. 



With reference to the origin of the word iron A. S- 
iren o? usn Prof. Skeat informs us that it is from the 
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JANUARY & FEBRUARY 

Extract 
THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS. 

P|0 be tmppy is the desire of all creaUres. Tiiii hstinc- 
J live desire, which is never fully gratified in this 
■* world, is nevertheless a promise that eventually per- 
fect happiness wilr be obtained. 

Huw divergent are Hie roads trodden by men in their 
pursuit of this common goal ! One man thinks that thein- 
li.iSfenee of the pleasures of the semes will lend him thither ; 
anuTher that the acquisition of wealth or power will bring 
liiin contentment ; another that knowledge or proficiency in 
some art will satisfy the cravings of his soul ; another that 
the most desirable object of ambition is fume and name ; yet 
another thinks that it is by belief in some creed that he will 
tind rest unto his soul. It may nevertheless be confidently 
averted that not one of these lealizes the object of his desire; 
not one finds the satisfaction he anticipated in the attain- 
ment of his ambition. 

In truth however, the solution of this, the greatest of life's 
enigmas, is 60 simple, that one is amazed that the majority of 
mankind should so persistently pursue a mirage, which, re- 
ceding as they approach it, ever eludes them. How much 
we may learn from the experience of the blase, of the man who 
has drunk of life's pleasures to the dregs, and has come t i the 
conclusion that it is all vanity and vexation of spirit, that life, 
when employed solely in the search for pleasure, becomes an 
intolerable burden. And yet the majority ofpeople refuse to 
take the lesson to heart, they refuse to profit by the experience 
of those vho have travelled the same path before them; 
everyone must himself laste of the bitter cup, each must ring 
1 lie change? of pleasure after pleasure, of desire after desire 
gratified, until he likewise finds that there still remains an 
aching void, there still remains a heart's yearning unsatisfied. 
Lurtd on by desire, the modern world in its eager search for 
happiness pursues a phantom, a mere will-o'-the-wisp. 

Can all t lie riches of the wealthy confer upon them the 
prkel jss boon of a contented spirit ? And when a man has 
reached the pinnacle of his fame, or tbe goal of his life'sambt- 
tio.., '.d obtain which he has sacrificed his whole life, is the 
happiness and satisff ction achieved of anything more than a 
transitory nature? After years and years of unremitting 
effort the artist or musician, novelist or poet, produces his 
masterpiece. It is finished. What then? Is he now quite 
happy and contented? Nay, he at once sets to work on 
another. And so the moment one desire has been gratiSed 
another springs up in its place, and this reppnts itself ad 
infinitum. Every time we think we have reached the summit 
of the highest hill, wefind that another and yet loftier looms 
up before us, until the soul falls back baffled and exhausted. 
I.i*t us remember that desire never can he satisfied, that it 
grows by what it feeds on ; that desire, like hope, springs 
eternal in the huma" breast. And so long as one dasire 
remains unfulfilled so long is perfect happiness unattainable. 

This, therefure, suggests the solution of the problem, to 
*>.>lve which is the principal object of every human being. 
Happiness and contentment are found in the eliniinatior 0/ 
detircj or to express it more correctly in the transference of 
desire from the ' transitory ' to the ' permanent.' " Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt." Thus is the truth expressed in the Christian 
Scriptures. But it is in the sacred books of the more ancient 
civilizations of this world, namely of India and China, that it 
in most fully expounded and developed. In comparison with 
these civilizations, ojrs is a mere mushroom growth ; tbeir 



philosophy was. the; ripe wfadom of a rac*in its maturity, snd 
tor subtle analysis of, and. insight into buman nature, the 
Western world hai produced nothing 10 Approach' it. 

Happiness and 'sorrow are after all inatters of our uw'n 
choice, for they depend upon our atthude towards external 
circumstances. If Are arc unattached to .things of sense, or in 
other words to the transitory, nothing ca.i happen to 11s, 
whiuh should for one mom-nt have the' power of disturbir g 
our tranquility of mind. The first lesson we have to learn, 
therefore, is to discriminate between the transitory and the 
permanent.. And we may at once lay it-down jis a law of our 
being that true happiness can never be found in workingfor 
any exclusively selfish end ; and in this connection it (should 
be remembered that we have distinctly two selves — a lower, 
which is transitory, subject to decay and death ; and a higher, 
which is eternal. What belongs to the higher and what to 
the lower must be left for each one to determine for himself, 
and this should not be a very difficult task. Be it borne in 
mind, however, that Bare as the lower subserves the growth 
of the higher it should be a matter of utter indifference to us. 
It is not " we, " the permanent part of us, that is affected by 
most of the accidents of life. 

Enduring happiness, of the sate of serene, calm joy, of 
a peacefulness that can never be ruffled by the storm and 
stress tf mundane existence, is not dependent upon action of 
any kind, nor upon success or failure in our enterprises. I'or 
if our happiness is dependent upon the fruits of action, upon 
the success of our efforts to achieve difinite ends, it will be a 
happiness ofter overcast by sorrow and disappointment. It is 
then only by non-attachment to the delights of the senses and 
by an attitude of absolute indifference to the results of action, 
that happiness without alloy can be attained. It must not ba 
supposed that such an attitude implies inactivity, or the 
withdrawal of the incentive to action. It is only the motive 
that is altered. The fulfilment of duty should be our motive, 
and, labouring always for the good of uianki ad', the frustration 
of our efforts should not distress us neither should we be 
elated by success. The result of our action is not, , our 
concern, for it is not under our control ; our concern ends 
with the fulfilment of duty. 

It may readily be inferred from the foregoing that the first 
essential to human happiness is the absolute subdual of the 
passions and the animal appetites fur it is these, more tban 
anything else, which retard, and militate against spiritual 
development. Besides which, no feelings of ill-will, malice, 
anger, resentment, irritability, impatience, nor even indigna- 
tion, should for one moment be harboured in the bosom that 
desires true happiness; for no one can be truly happy while 
harbouring such emotions. Harmony is the essence of 
happiness, whereas the exercise of these emotions is the cause 
of discord. Not by. anger Is anger put an end to, but by love 
— love that harmonises thr relations of man to man, and acts 
as the oil which enables the complicated machinery of social 
life to work smoothly and without jur. If another wrongs u», 
what cause can tuft be for anger, far less for revenge ? 
Rather should su,h action call forth our pity, for it u really 
himself th?.t he has injured mast. If we remember ■ that 
ignorance is the mother of nearly all evil, we shall, I am sure, 
feel more charitable towards evil doers, for as Plato so truly, 
said, " Nobody is willingly deprived of the trdth. " 

I would say to all, in conclusion, if you desire to enjoy 
happiness unalloyed, endeavour to become not to possess ; 
endeavour to get rid of the " misery of longing," »nd 
attachment to the transitory, by setting the affections on the 
eternal verities of troth, good n«s* and spiritual beauty, all of 
which are merely aspects of the Divine. W» 

(From "thb Hbhat.d of thb Gold** Aoi.") 
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TRANSLATIONS. 



THE VEDA'NTA SUTRAS WITH SRI'KANTHA 
BHA'SHYA. 



(Coittiiuted from patfe 160.) 

Or, ;to interpret the laat reason in another way),— - 
even in the S'ruti we find a simile employed, pointing 
to a similarity only in some particular attribute, as in 
the passages like the following : — 

" Having shaken off sin as the horse shakes ofT the 
liair."* 

Thus, the two similes being reconcilable only on the 
ground of similarity in some particular attributes! it 
may be coucluded that Brahman is endued with the 
twofold nature. 



Adhlkaraaa— 6, 

The Sutrakara imagines an objection based on the 
: mp DBeibility of the twofold nature, and answers as 
follows: _ _^ 

• Chhi. up. 8 13-X. 

5t» 



(The b'ruti) denies, indeed, His being only so 
much, and so says again. (Ill-ii. 21). 

In the preceding Adhikarana it has been shewn that 
Brahman is of a twofold nature. Now a doubt arises 
as to whether this conclusion is falsified or not. 

(Ptirvapaksha :) — Having declared — in the words 
" there are iwo forms of Brahman, the material and the 
immaterial,"* — that Brahman is in the form of the 
universe, material and immate-ial, as made up of earth, 
water, light, air and ether, the S'ruti Bays '■ next fol- 
lows the teaching: (Hr is) not thus, not thus.' t As 
the word ' thus' refers back here to what has been said 
already, what has been said regarding Brahman — viz., 
that He is in the form of the universe, material and 
immaterial — is denied. 

(Siddhhtta): — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : The words il not thus, not thus," do not deay 
what has been already taught, — viz., that Brahman is 
in the form of the universe, — inasmuch as it is no' 
proper to deny what has been taught as a new thing, 
as unknown before. On the other hand, we ought to 
understand that the woids only go to deny that Brah- 
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man is not merely wflat He Has been here declared to 
be'; for, suhset^uently in the following words, the S'ruti 
again speak? of attribntea which have not bee-^otready 
declared : 

".For there is nothing else higher than He ^wiio has 
been) declared to be ' not ttfus.' Then comes the 
name, ' the True of the true ' ; the lives are verily 
the true, and He the True of them." # 
This passage teaches that there exists nothing elaj 
higher than Brahman who has been described in the 
words " not thus, not thus." Then His name is declar- 
ed in the words ".the True of the true," The meaning 
thereof is then explained in the words '■ The lives are, 
verily, the true, and He the True of them,'' Here 
" lives " mean jivas, the individual souls, and they are 
true because unlike ether (A'kas'aj they have no birth. 
Even of these jivas, the true ones, He is the True, 
because unlike them, His knowledge is never obscured. 
Thus the words -l not thus, 'not thus," going only to 
deny the limitation of His attributes to those which 
have been already declared, it does not detract from the 
former conclusion that Brahman is of a twofold nature. 

(Objection :) — The True (Brahman } corresponds to the 
existence which is present in all things, of which we 
speak in the terms " the pot existing," " the cloth 
existing," and so on. Everything else, such as the pot, 
the cloth, etc., which varies, is denied {i,t., is said to 
be not Brahman (by the S'ruti in the words " not thus, 
not thus." 

Answer :J — As against this, the Sutrakara says : 
It is un manifested, (the Srutisays) indeed. (III. ii. 22.) 
The essential nature o'' Brahman is revealed by no 
other pramana or organ of knowledge such as praty- 
aksha or sensuous perception. The S'ruti says, " His 
form stands not within the vision's field, with the eye 
no man beholds Him, by mind.. .is He revealed; t 
therefore, the existence which is revealed by sensuous 
perception cannot be Brahman. 

The Sutrakara proceeds to shew what the organ of 
perceiving Brahman is : 

But (it is revealed) in ecstaey as (told) by direct 
and indirect (Revelation). (III-ii. 23). 
But the essential nature of Brahman is apprehended 
in ecstaey by the mind attaining to the state of intense 
meditation. That to those who contemplate Brahman, 
regarding themselves as Brahman, the essential nature 

• Ibid. ' ~ 

fKatha Up. S-0, 



of Brahman becomes accessible is known from the 
following passages of the S'ruti : 

" This A'tman is not obtainable by explanation, nor 
j at by mental grasp, nor by hearing many times ; by 
him whomso he chooses, by him He is obtained. For 
him, the A'tman His proper form reveals." * 

■' Then does one, in ecstasy,' Him fre* from parte 
behold." f 

The following passage of the smriti is also to the 
same efiect : 

He is not in the kec of sensuous perception. 

And as in the case of light, etc., so exactly hers. 

And the manifestation (takes place) by con. 

slant practice of the act. (Ill-ii. 24.) 

They to whom, as a result of constant worship of 
meditation, Brahman manifests Himself, — they, when 
seeing by that vision of Brahman, find that like con- 
sciousness, bliss, etc., sovereignty over the universe is 
alike His attribute. To explain : that those who medi- 
tate upon Brahman realise in themselves all the attri- 
butes of Brahman as a result of the meditation of unity 
is declared by the S'ruti in the following passages: 

" I have become Manu as well as the Sun."J 
" Do thou meditate upon me as life, as immorta- 
%.- § 

Such passages as " I give thee divine sight, see my 
divine power," do indeed testify to the manifesting ia 
Krishna and the like of the Divine power as the result 
of a constant meditation of unity. And by constant 
meditation of Brahman, Visvamitra, Agastya and others 
attained the power of creating another Svarga, of drink- 
ing the ocean, and the like. In the world of to-day, 
those who take to the repetition of mantra", (incanta- 
tions) develop, by meditating upon Garvda the pecu- 
liar properties of G'twIm. Thus it is clear that, when 
the idea of unity with Brahman has attained perfection, 
the Upasakas attain to the peculiar state in which they 
find themselves in possession of all the peculiar attri- 
butes of Brahman. It is therefore unreasonable to 
maintain that Braljnau is the mere existence revealed 
by sensuous peiception, and found in association 
with all objects such as a pot. Thus, because con- 

• Katha-up. 2-33. 
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.-temptation tnididhyasana) and other means of attaining- 
mb intuitive perception would otherwise have no purpose 
IB tor?*, and "because the mere existence (even supposing 
that it ia sot apprehended in sensuous perception)^ 
not declared anywhere to be possessed of the attributes 
of Brahman, it does not at rll stand to reason to say 
that Brahman as mere existence is immediately perceiv- 
ed and that die S'ruti, "not thus, not thus, 1 ' denies all 
else. 
Wtierefora (Ha is endowed) wiih inflrWU 
(attributes). Hanc, indeed, His nature, 
(lll-ii. 25). 

Because wi«dom, bliss, supreme, dominion and fther 
characteristic attributes of Bi-alnnau manifest them- 
selveki even in those who devoutly contemplate Him, 
therefore it may be concluded that Brahman does pos- 
sess excellent qualities, infinite in number, as mention- • 
ed in the s'ruti "There are two forms of Brahman 
* Hence the twofold nature of Brahman. 

(CHijeetimt :! — Tlie assertion of the s'ruti — in the words 
" There are two forms of Brahman " * etc,— that the 
universe is the form of Brahman can be explained unly 
by regarding Braliman and the universe as brought to- 
gether by illusion, by way of mistaking one for the 
other; their mutual relation being incapable of any 
other explanation. Wherefore, it is but right to hold 
that the passage, " Next follows the teaching: He is 
not thus, not thus," f points to a denial of the reality 
of the universe which has been supposed to exist 
owing to illusion* 

{Anafer:) — The sutrakara, before explaining *he re- 
lation ia his own way without resorting to the 
hypothesis of ill usion, first states (two) other theories : 

Because of the mention of both, (Ha is) verily 
tike the serpent and the csil. (lit. u. 26). 

'i) Because of the assertion of both unity and diver- 
sity of ParamesVarti, as made in such passages as * : All 



verily is Rudra ; ' 



Ileavei. and Earth producing, 



the Divine is one ", $ the earth i»nd other farms of being 
spoken of in the s'ruti—' 1 There are indeed two forms 
of Brahman," etc. — pertain to ParanusYara Himself, 
just as the serpent may be in either fonu, straight or 
coiled. 



* Bri. S-8-J. 

t ftid. 8-34. 

J Unhid*. 10. 
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Or, (it is) like (the unity of) light and its 

above (which are one) because both of them 

are luminous things, (lll-ii. 27). 

(iij -Though light, audits abode are substantially 
different, yet they are regarded as one because both of 
them pertain to the genus of luminous objects ; so also. 
Brahman and the^ insentient are regarded as one, bolh 
of them coming under the one g§nna (of Brahman) - 
This forms another explanation of the uriity of Brah- 
man and the Earth, etc. 

Or as before- (IH-ii.28). 

The word ' or ' shews that what follows is quite 
distinct from the two theofies above referred to. In a 
former section it was shewn that chit or spirit consti- 
tutes a portion (oi Is' vara), inasmuch as it forms an 
integral part of the composite whole (Is' vara), standing, 
always in an attributive relation fto IsVaraJ genus, 
qualities, and bodies like light. 80, too, in the cose 
of aehit or matter. It is possible to speak of spirit and 
matter in one word, as is done in the passage "All 
verily is Rudra, " * only when they constitute the form 
of one Entity and are related in the way mentioned 
above. In the case of the two other theories it is im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that Brahman is impure. 
And we conclude that the chit and the ,/xchit, spirit 
and matter, constitute the body of the eight formed 
Brahman, on the authority of the following passages 
of s'ruti and smriti : 

" Whose body is Earth/' t 

" Whose body is Atraaa. t 

"They call sentiency vidyd and insentiency avidyd 
The whole universe made up of vidya and avidyA 
is no doubt the form of the Lord, the Lord of all ; 
for the whole universe is in his control." 

And because of the denial. (III-ii. 29). 

Though Brahman ensouls ck'd and eu-hit, spirit and 
matter, He is said to be devoid of their attributes ia 
Buch passages as the following : 

" Not by the decay of this c'oes It decay." J 
Not gross, not subtle, not shoi *.'* § 

And for this reason, too, that Brahman, though as- 
sociated with chit and uchit, is free from evil, and is tiie 
repository of all excellent qualities. 
* M.u.i to. 
•f Bri. u,j. 3-7-3. 
j Chhn. 8-1-8. 
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That is to soy : Though Brahman or (Siva) is the 
cause of chit and «•/«'< and is associated with them, He 
is ever free from mutability, ignorance, and other un- 
desirable qualities, and is ever endued with such 
supremely excellent . utilities as omniscience, eternal 
bliss, eternal wisdom, absolute independence, undimi- 
nished power, infinite potentialities. 



Adhlkarana 7. 

Ni.iv the StttrftkAra first raises an objection with a 
view to i*5ciare ultimately that there exists nothing 
higher than He, >he odd eyed Siva, the supreme Brah- 
man, the one homogeneous eaaent-v, with the Supreme 
Energy (Paramas'akti) man»fested in the form of the 
whole sentient and insentient existence, free from 
passions, thought-impressions, and taiiits of all kinds* 
Ahe ocean of all auspicious attributes such as 
omniscience, 

(There is something) beyond Him, because He 
is spoken of as abridge, while a measure, 
relation and separateness are predicat- 
ed of Him. fJII-ii. 30) 
A doubt arises as to v nether there exists or not 
something even beyond that Parames'vara, who has 
been described, from I-it-2 np to HI-ii-20, as the 
Supreme cause. 

(r>hrti)>al*ha\) — There does exist something beyond. 
To explain : This T'arabra..man is said to be a bridge, 
m something to be crossed over, a thing capable (if 
measurement, and a thing leading to something else- 
fn such passages as the fallowing : 

•* Now, this At man is a bridge, the sustainer '' • 

" Having crossed this bridge, though blind, one is 

nnjlunger blind.'' * 

Four-footed is Hratunan." f 
"To the Immortal He is a bridge." { 
Wherefore, even higher than Ho. there exists some- 
thing. 

Now Kiddh&nta follows 

But (it is) because of a resemblance. (Ull-ii. ,'i I ,, 
(SMkmfa*)— The word 'but' shews that Siddhanta 
follows as opposed Jto the purvapaksha. It t* not pro- 
per to wvy that then' exists anything higher than He, 

• I Jiliii. 8-4-1. 

t Had, 3 -W-2 

I Mund. up. 2-B-3 



than Siva who is higher than all. ' " Higher than all, ia 
Budra, the mighty Sage."* From these njjoi-ds of the 
aruti we understand that He is higher than all. And 
i*a to His being spoken of as a bridge* it is only becouse- 
of a resemblance, in so far as He prevents all worlds 
from getting into confus : on- The Sruti says : — 

" This A tnian is the bridge, the sustainer, that there- 
may be no confusion of these worlds" t- 

It ie Brahman, — ■ whojs both the material and the effi- 
cient cause of the universe as declared in the a'rnti 
-' All this, verily, in Brahman,"* — that is to be reached, 
as we may understand from the passage "To Him, 
hence departing, shall I go." Klsewhere, too, the s'ruti 
says - 

"Him who is Three-eyed, Dark-necked and 

Serene : having meditated Him thus, the sage 
reaches Him who is the womb of all beings, the- 
witness of all, transcending darkness," § 

Here it is Brahman — who is beyond darkness, who 
is the cause of all, the Omniscient, the Three-eyed and 
so on — that is spoken of as the Goal beyond all. Accord- 
ingly to cross here simply means to reach. Otherwise, 
if there should exist a thing even above the Supreme- 
Cause, above the Supreme Goal higher than all, then it 
follows that there might exist another thing even be- 
yond that, and so on ; and thus the Vedantic texts do 
not teach any thing definitely. Accordingly the Para- 
mas'iva is beyond all, and hence the supremacy of 
Brahman over all. 

As to Brahman b^inq- capable of measurement, the 
sutrakiira Rays : 

(It is) for the sike of contemplation, as (when 
speaking) of feet. (III-ii. 32). 

It is for tin' sake of contemplation that the s'rnti 
speak> of Rraliman as four-footed, as when speaking of 
speech as » toot of the four-footed Brahman. || 

(It is) on account of the particular place, as 
in the case of ligiit etc. (III-ii. 33). 

It is true that Paraines'vnra is altogether immeasur- 
able. Still it is pnper to think of Him as limited, in 
virtue of the seat of his manifestation, just as light 
appears limited with reference to the window or any 
other place through which it comes. 
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The siktrakiira says that, though He is the Goat. He is 
also the one who leads the devotee to the Goal : 

And because of the propriety. (Ill ii. 34 
It is but proper that Brahman who i3 Himself the 
Goal is also tliv one who lead" the devotee to the Goal, 
»h the s'niti says '■ Ue is attainable to him alone whom 
He chooses."* Wherefore we may conclude that there 
exists none higher than Parames'vara. 



Adhlkarana-8. 

Similarly, (there is none equal to Him), because 
of the denial. (III-ii, 3?). 

In the preceding adlukarana it ha3 been shewn that 
there : s none higher tFinn the Supreme Brahman, the 
odd eyed iVirup&kslia) Siva. Now, again, a doubt, 
arises as to whether there exists one equal to him. 

(Pth-iw jxikaha :) — Though there is no being higher 
than Parames'vara, there exists a being who is equal to 
Him in no far as he is the cause of the universe, the 
lord, and so on. So. indeed, the s'ruti speaks of a soul 
(Pnrnsha) as "Thousand- headed Purusha, tlionsand- 
eyed. thousand-footed." t In the words '« Thousand-* 
headed Purusha'' and so on. the PurushB is represented 
to hove many faces and feet. In the words '• A foot of 
his ai-e all the creatures" t the B'rnti shews that he is 
associated with the universe. "Three feet of his are im- 
mortal, in the shining (heaven; " t in these words the 
a'ruti says that he dwells in the ParamakasV the 
Supreme Light. " From him was the Virfij bom. and 
next to Virfij, the Pttniaha;" t in these words he is re- 
presented to be the upad.ina or material cause of the 
Avyakta and the Hiranyagarbha. In the words "Sun- 
coloured, (he is) verily beyond the darkness. "t he is 
■aid to be above darkness. " Knowing h<m thus, one 
becomes immortal here : " from these words we learn 
that he is then cause of mokeha. Again, he is spoken 
of as the " Thousand-headed God," J as " the Lord of the 
Universe," as " N&rAyana and the Supreme Brahman.'' * 
and "as Parnmatman abiding in the heart" % i. e., as 
the being who has to be contemplated in the heart. 
Wherefore this being, N&rayana, is eoi.al to Parames- 
vara in attribute*. These, indeed, are the attributes of 
Poromeavara also. The Mantropanishad says : 

" Whose faces, heads and necks, are those of all, 
who lieth in the secret place of every soul. 

_ • Kjitli* up. 2-23. 
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spread over the universe is He, the Lord. TheVe 
fcv"e the all-pervader is Siva." # 
The Mahopanishad says : 

".TVJitb. eyes m even- side, and with faceS«on every 
side." ' 

Even in the Stva-Sankalpa, He is declared to Ifave 
faces on all sides. In the Atharvae'iras, the Paramesi- 
vara is said to have many faces, feet, and so on. He is 
said to be associated with the tini verse as an integral 
part of His being : 

"(This) Maya, indeed, asPrakriti, man should know' 
and the posee'ssor of Mftya as the Mahesvara* 
All this universe is pervaded by that which forms 
a limb of His."} ' 
He is said to be the cause of the Hiranyagarbha in 
such passages as " seeing the Hiranyagarbha being 
bor»."§ He is said to be beyond Darkness, in the 
words " Who is the witness of all, beyond Darkness."j| 
He is said to be' the Being whom we have to contem- 
plate in the Dahara ('small bright space in the heart), in 
the words " who is the small (Dahara), free from sin,' : H 
and in the words " having known Siva one attains limit- 
less peace,"** He is said to be the cause of Moksha. In 
the words " Endued with lordship over all "ft we are 
given to understand that He is the Lord of all. Hence 
the equality in attributes such as that of being of all 
forms. In the Smritis and other scriptural works, 
enjoining divine worship, it is declared that either of 
the two, Parames'vara or Nirayana, may be worship- 
ped as alternatives of equal importance ; " worship 
either Siva or Vishnu. And in fact in the wc- 13 we 
fiud places of worship. Purdnas ant? Agamas devoted to 
both of them alike. Wherefore Punnsha or Narayana 
is equal to Parames'vara. 

(Suhllvinta :) — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows: Just as there is none higher than Parames'vara 
so there is none, indeed, equal to Him, because of the 
declaration that none else can be tne cause and the 
lord of the universe. The following passages declare 
that none other than Paramer'vara can be the cause of 
the universe : 
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« Tin-re is rlie One, Hwlra alone.-they are not for 

a second.— who rules th^se worlds with the 

powers of ruling anil creating. * 
■' Krwen arid earth pi-odnrif.g, the:e isoneDeva."t 
■The One who is called HuJra."J 
■ IV One Deva, Haia, rules the perishable and the 

Atman. ' § 
" When, like a skin, men shall roll up the sky, 

then (only, not till then"! shall end of sorrow l>e 

without men knowing God.'' I| 

" Siva alone, the Beneficent one, should be con- 
templated, abandoning all else." f 

When there is no darkness, there is no day nor 
night, nor being, nw non-being; Siva alone 
there is " ** 
Wherefore, there is none equal to Paramesvaia. As 
possessed of the Supreme Energy ^Paramasaktii, Para, 
nies'vara alone is the Niinitta or efficient cause. Since 
Purusha is the upadaaa or material cause, he is the 
cause of Hiranyagarbha. He being the material emm, 
and Parames'vara the efficient cause, both are said to be 
the cause of the universe. Hence we understand that 
the e'ruti " from Him was born Viraj " only declares 
that Puru»lia is the upldana or material cause; and 
Paranies'vara is declared to be the efficient cause in 
■uch paesagjs as " the heaven and the earth producing, 
there was the one Deva." From Siva, the omniscient, 
omnipotent Parabrahman who is above the whole uni- 
verse, there arises first the Supreme Power (Par<Uakti) 
the ultimate Prakriti or Material cause. When the 
Power is manifested as the Primal Bhoktri or conscious 

expt icer, we have what is called Purusha, spoken of 

in the e'ruti as " tliu thousand headed Purusha. " It 
is from Siva thus ensouling the Purasha that the whole 
evolution of the sentient universe takes place. Hence 
it is that the s'ruti starts with speaking of Parames'vara 
as the All, in the words "All verily is Hudra,'" and then 
speaks of Purus'ha or Xarayana as the all, because of his 
being the upulina or material cause. The question 
arising as to how Purusha can be the All, the s'ruti de- 
clares that even Purusha Is but a mighty manifestation 
of Paramee'vai-a's bt*:ng and, as speh. is in the form oj 
the universe, as witness the following passages : 
" Purusha, verily, is Riulra.'" tt 
Let us contemplate Purusha and let us meditate 
upon the thousand-eyed MahAdeva. '$J 



The very Supreme Brahman, who is omniscient, 
omnipotent, ever contented, independent, 'higher than 
the universe, the efficient cause of the universe, wills 
" Hay I become manifold" and evolves this Purusha 
from Himself. By this Purusha who is evolved from, 
and forms a part of, Himself, the Supreme Brahman 
manifests Himself as the universe, as the following 
passages in the S'ruti clearly shew : 

" Having created it, He entered into it ; and hav- 
ing entered into it, both being and beyond did 
He becohie." •■ , 
" (This) MAyft, indeed, as Prakriti, man should 
know, and the possessor of Maya as the Mahea- 
vara. All this universe is pervaded by that 
which forms a limb of His. f 
The upadana state grows out, of the will of the effi- 
cient cause, and therefore the efficient cause is superior 
to the material cause. Because of the inseparability of 
the upadana from the efficient cause, the attributes of 
the efficient cause are applied to the upadana. There- 
fore there exists nothing equal or superior to Para- 
mes'vara. 

The sutrakara says that, for the following reason also, 
there exists none whatsoever equal or superior to 
Parames'vara : 

Hence His omnipresence, (as may be learned) 

from the Sruti speaking of the vast extent 

and so on. (Ill-ii. 36.) 

Through Purusha, — who is the Upadana, who is the 
part and parcel of Parabrahman , — the efficient cause, i. e 
the Pn"abrahman, pervades all, as declared in the follow- 
ing passages of the Sruti speaking of His presence 
throughout the whole universe : 

" Whose faces, heads, and necks are those of all." % 
"Whose eyes are everywhere, and whose faces 
are everywhere." § 

'■ Smaller than the small All verily is this 

Rudra." || 
*■ He who is called lludra is the Lord He who. 

is the True "1 

Wherefore, the whole universe being but a manifest- 
ation of Parames'var there exists none either equal or 
superior to Him. 
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(Continued from page 1 65.) 

Q-FU'jStu *l£JLl7ll;A QllrtGUti fifth 

n> ^i/tp u&j&fji) a a^ii $ifljOf ujjPust *it,ff 
$iji-ii£if)p ^ao'ij-'/fiiici-w Hut'uQiM'li Quota 

140. As- the religion uairmaJ which can Btand' 
Not those religions, each in its place sound and fajr : — 
Each would call iteGpd ' The Supreme and e'er demand, 
Though arbitrary it should be, a lion's share 
By th' blinded reasons with persistence and despair, 
With unsound inference and logic, no command ; 
And 'Id simply cry out its religion * True atidfcir" 
How can one rang be nil in th' Moksha's ladder grand ? 
Each rung is true, and the soul in it can perceive 
The need of all, a dvaitam each to love the Lord : 
The Union Advaitic the dvaitic love doth weave 
And ends in former, The Supreme Divine Reward ; * 
That which would this state is the Universal Chief 
Which stands above, grants the rest, and claims from 

each regard. 

* C. K. with ooten ienm 91. 117, 133, 134 & 137- " Tke dnaiti* 
loot doth «uh tke Adeaitie Union, the Supreme Dirtae Jtemtrd." 
All School* of religion, a* already observed, divide themselves into 
dro.Ua or adtaita i. e. either (1) those in which the soul f worshipper 
■or devotee) feels God different mid in the second person or (2) those 
li which the son! loses itself in God by abstract, meditation (yoga) 
gome declaring the nonentity of soul-devotee and the existence of 
God alone, and tbe otker declaring tke sonl'x existence iWughout 
from devotee process to aiimiia Union. The I, tst mentioned which 
predicated the advaitic end and at the same time is not antagonistic 
to the dvaitic coarse or hmm can be the mother-school of all anj 
the world-school of all, Sacli n School declare* rightly " Path or 
I Adder to Moksha is duality (dvaita) and the end or destination 
(Moksha) is non-duality (advaita) and as «nch can be addressed a* 
• the oalg Tolerant whool * i. e. ThjSaiva SlUDHANTA School. 
What is tbe meaning of ' Toleration ' (>i the vedic sense of the term > 
Not, tint which makes all souls equal, all cartes equal inn! creates 
a confusion worse confounded, defeating che Providential design. 
The Sacred Teaching sbonld be adapted to the souls in the order 
they deserve; bat not that all minis, ripe and unripe, rude and un- 
rode, civilised and barbarous, Saiva or non-Saiva, or vegetarians or 
BOD-vegotariaiis, should be adapted at once to the dacred Teaching. 
Tlie right meaning of * toleration ' is uon — conversion 'or' allowing 
■each soul to stand in its own rang as it stands and bidding it see 
w»*ow "lad sea above and anderstand tliat it has got over so many 
rungs aud that then are so many rang* to be got over still— the 
-adder is tremendously high. Sitt if y m should ill-advise fiat sonl 



£}vj«vQusV jfi jSiflnjn'u} eSujui j>e0 

Quia* Q*mttp£> *«iLtf.iuarijir e8teua>'rS)u 
uujtarijmu QutiQ&tamuA aurir w.rBu 
i «tL;tj i»#«tLm unpiit stir^lift. 

mppw* g/r«iaiearm>M Qi&am QuMeS 

141. Glory be to this Supreme Vedanta's Crown 
Of blessed harmony and unremitting love ; 
To which Veddyamas, Vedwngae must bow down, — 

that its rung is false and that your rung, say several steps above tbe 
former, is true, and that that soul should get at once to your rang, 
is it possible or conceivable for that son) to do it i. e., to jump over 
at once to your rung across several intermediate rungs I Tbe phi- 
losophers can well see the absurdity if they open their inner eyes) 
and see the truth evidenced by the Dravida S'ruti as contained in 
this verse. 



" fjitiua usomirsf firfi uesais m 



rt^treu — n umjld 



BaiQaefi pear <SuGpBpu> " 

Id perfect accoidauce with the multifarious merits' of the ruy 
riads of coexistent soul?, the Perfect Lord has fixed the correspond- 
ing number of stages of religion (fmujtB*ar) ot rutgs. Therefore 
in whatever stage or rung yon see a soul or man, tolerate him and 
allow him to stop there, calling his rang gr«d and bidding him see 
above and look for the next rang, and the next rang alone, not 
more. The Saiva Religion which predicates in this way U the oni- 
vertal Religion. It is this Saiva Religion that has prescribed four 
margas or ways of exercising love to God (dvaita practices), which 
four ways befit the several existing classes of mankind, f'iz. /I) The 
first class for whom the religion of 'ove and obedience (DaaaMaival 
is fixed. (2) A second class ujosI dutiful and full of filial love to- 
wards Got) for whom the Satputra marga is prescribed [3) A highly 
advanced class with their instincts of love and knowledge folly 
evolved for whom tbe Saba Marga is prescribed, and (4) a fourth 
chsg in whom the Sivagnnna ia best ripe for whom the Sanniarga 
is prescribed. Not a religion we see on this earth which does not 
come under one or other of the said four mnrgns. If there is any 
difference felt or preached, the difference is jnly in words or techni- 
calities. In these circumstances the Saiva Religion fnrther 
described in the next connected verses 141 and the rest may, with 
sound reasons, be tailed aud ftuu./n as n Tolbuust h hoik of 
wh : ib all other religions are but parts, C. K. " According to IV 
"dajita we ilu uoi t;ou>e liuw error to truth, but from truth to truth, 
"from lower truth to higher [ruth, by the process of evolution. 
" Each of the inn umerable stages of evolution cannot Us called cither 
- good or bail. When we do not compare one stage with another it 
<* appears to be neither go >l nor bad. We cannot find fault with 
"any one of them. Tbe individual soul jr**M% gains experience) 
•■ by passing throngs, these sttgwi and marches onward towards 
" perfection which is the end and aim of evolution n -Awakened 
India of August 06 p. 118. 
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The latter th' parts Ak «rW. oiMa" and others gave ; 
Which doth kill soul's nescience and path to heaven 

pave, 
The path of fourfold steps f of lote an** of renown ; 
And which itself adorned with actf divine and grave 
Doth well reveal that all excellent gifts of town 
And city, capital and palace, full of wealth, 
Are given to man not in vain but with design, 
The Lord's design to bless the souls with lasting health: 
The BH?s Etenmt, changeless change four mansions fine.% 
Ah ! etjiiaiiy eternal is this School. No stealth. 
It has the Siv-Kn)-Yog. Varna, eight in line. 



•The Vtskangas or member.-, of tlie vetln are 6 in uiuulter : - 
Siksha. Knlpa, Yyikiirann. Niniktn. Cbnutlsts mnl GfirMlH, flj 
Sifcsha ts tliu science of ^rnnjinaluM elements, (£) Kalua is- tin 
body of rules on rituJ*. (8j VyafcftralM is grammar, (4) Nimkta ij 
etymological explanation. (5) CMuulas or mr.ntras means magical 
livrans and (6J Gyotisha is astronomical science. 

f'riiC four-folrt steps are Siva 8ariva— Sivnkiriyn. — Sivnyogn ami 
Bivastnnnn and those font' squareil bccoioe sixteen. 

* 'J'lie fuiir mansions arc Saloka-Stmipyn — Suidpa and Say.ijyn 
the four States of Mokslia. 

R, SHtNMr.UA MtDALIAR. 

{To be coidimie.d) 



:tract 



THE FOLLOWING IS THE WORLD'S ADVANCE 
THOUGHTS PBOPHECY EOK THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY.— AND WE WISH EROM THE 
BOTTOM OF OUR HE/ ET WILL BE FULFILLED. 

ffTF^HE grandest Century that ever dawned upon the 

'i dearth ! — Humanity's Blossoming time ! Wonder- 
i'ul and glorious will be Evolution's transmutations ! 

Humanity will learn to keep in tune, and Being will 
evolve harmoniously! 

The God of Greed will be transformed into a God of 
Love! 

Sickness and sorrow will be burned up in the past, 
and Death itself shall die ! 

Peace and plenty for all. Each for all, and a for each. 

The Key to Being-to Life-will be found, and the 
Door be opened, and the whole world flooded with 
Harmony ! 

In this glorious cenlurr — the Blosscming Time 

every sentient thing will be taken into Love's embrace, 



and the command. " Let there be Light ! " is obeyed. 
Humanity knows that " all is good. 

Great Heaven itself is but the mind of man 
Walking in light and music through the spheres ; 
And God Himself reposes in the will, 
And works forever in the immortal mind. 
The source of all sensation is His joy ; 
The source of consciousness God's introspect. 
Whereby He sees Himself divinely fair, 
All-great, all-good, all-perfect and all-wise. 

SLAUGHTER HOUSES AND 

DRUNKENNESS. 

The London Slaughter Houses. " and ''Cattle Ships" 
are two important pamphlets \five cents each! sent out 
by the British Humanitarian League. 53 Chancery Lane, 
London England, that throw light upon the horrible 
cruelties perpetrated upon animals, the one-hundredth 
part of which, if done on the streets, would arouse the 
indignation of the public. 

People, as a rule, do not act from a sense of justice 
and right, but they blindly follow after custom, whether 
right or wrong, and it is mostly wrong. 

The flesh eater claims that animals can be murdered 
painlessly, and that brutal treatment is unnecessary, 
but the actual facts prove the contrary. No slaughter- 
man murders painlessly or without inhuman treatment. 

If every flesh-eater were compelled to witness the 
slaughtering of animals, flesh eating would soon be 
done away with. 

All the slaughtermen have to drink to keep up in 
their rwfut work. The largest number and the best 
patronized saloons are in those districts in London 
where animals are slaughtered. 

If tiie organizations that have so long striken, almost 
in vain, to advance the cause of temperance, would 
advocate the non-use of animal flesh .the use of which 
create* a desire for intoxicants , by precept and example, 
they would undoubtedly have greater success. 

The temperance people are also making a great out- 
cry against the canteen in the army, but commend the 
thirst for murder, which demands intoxicating drinks. 

Flesh-eating, l.he double standard of morality tmd 
war are all countenanced by the vast majority of temper- 
ance advocates, and these evils are the cause of ivhich 
the saloons a.id drunkenness are the effects. 

Added to all this, cattle are now very generally being 
vaccinated for blackleg, with vaccine matter taken 
from animrtls suffering with that disease. — Lucy A. 
Masi.oav. 
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ARUL NANTHI SIVACHARYA. 



ADVAITA LAKSHA*1*A— SUTRA II, 



Adhlkarana— 3. 

(Continued from page 146.) 

[As this chapter ia the most important portion of the 
whole treatise ia as much as the tatvas treated of here are 
special to Saiva Siddhanta, the reader ia requested to 
follow it with the elaborate and beautiful table of Tatvas 
prepared by Sri Senthinathier and the Catechism 
which JB translated herein, which gives] all the textual 
authorities bearing on the subject] 

1. God's acta are determined by love, westated before. 
Making them eat the fruits of their karma in the 
different worlds, and giving each, suitable bodies, God 
removes the mala by means of these medicines, and 
gives the souls the highest bliss and crowns them with 
His own Lotus- Feet. 

Maya, a purificatory means. 

2. The body and senses are formed out of (Maya) 
mala, dirt. Why do you say that this dirt will remove 
another dirt (Anava Mala), you ask. Yes. Just as the 
washerman washes all clothes clean by mixing with them 
cow-dung, fuller's earth, Ac , so the Most Ancient God 
removes our sins with Maya Mala. 

Definition of Maya. 

3. Indestructible, formless, one, seed of all the 
worlds, non-intelligent, all pervasive, a sakti of the Per- 
fect One, cause of the soul's body senses and worlds, 
one of the three Malaa, cause also of delusion, ie Maya. 

Tgtya. The definition has to be carefully noted. Each 

word in it i» in answer to a particular school of philosophy. 
See Sivagnana Yogi's commentary for detailed explanation. 
Maya here means Asuddba Mays. 

IU Product* : Time, &e. 

4. From Maya ariae Time and Order (Niyati), and 
tben Kala. Of this. Time acting under the Lord's w* 
rules all the worlds in its three forms of the past, pro- 
mt end future, by creating, developing and destroying 
everything and giving rise to divisions of time. 

52 



Niyali, Kala and Vidya. 

5. N'yati brings about order and harmony in the 
working of Karma: the energetic Kala arises next 
and lifting Anavi. a little, brings into play the bouI'b 
active powers : the V: :lya tatwn arises out of Kala and 
brings out the sonl's intellectual powers. 

^tagum and Puritsha. 

6, From Vidya tatva arises Eagam which according 
to each one's Karma induces Desire for Bhoga or sen- 
sory enjoyments. When the soul is thus clothed in 
these organs of action, intellection and volition, this 
combined tripartite body is called tne Purnsha tatva. 

Koxe.— This body is also said to fivefold including 
Time and Niyati, and hence is called Pancba Kanchuka. 

Mulaprabriti : Ik Prorhcts. 
T. From Kala rises Prakriti in Avyakta fo.m. This 
gives rise to the three Guna ; each of the Guna is of 
three kinds and these Guna pervade everything. And 
the soul becoming of the form of these Guna becomes 
bound for purposes of enjoyment. 

Not*.— The three Guns are Sstva, Rajas, Tarnas. When 

combining, with each other, tad one of the qualities alone 

predominate, they form into groups of Sstva, Satva-Hajjs. 

•and Satva-Tamas, Bajas, Eajas-Sstva, and Bajas-TaiDas, Ac, 

Cliitiam and Bvddki. 

8. From the Avyakta, Chiltam arises, and thinks 
out everything. From the same, arises Boddhi, and 
becoming attached to Dharma and Adharma, discrimi- 
nates betwsen the mental perceptions, and becoming 
clouded by Mota, pain and pleasure, influences both 
Gnana and Kriya. 

Note. — If every body is not influenced by his individual 
good and bad Karma, and his own apprehension* of pleasure 
or profit or loss, then his judgment would be clear and his 
action true. 

The several influences that act on one's Buddhi are 
the three Guna, good and bad Karma, pain and pleasure, 
fear and Moba. 

Ahankara. 

9. Bnddbi gives rise to Ahankara which is the Seed 
cf ' I'nees in man, and which says, ' who is there to 
compare with me, and which says ' I' and 'Mine', and 
is inseparably connected in man. This Ahankara ia 
of three kinds, according to each of the three Gone, 
Satva, Ac., namely Taijasa, Vaibftri and Botha. 
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Manas: Gnanendriya and harmendriya. 

10. From Tttwm arises Maw*. It perceives objects, 
and remembers and distinguishes and doubts them. 

"From Taijaxa also arise* the TGnaimulriyas. From 
Vaikari, arise the Karmendriyae*. 

Gaaneiulriya and their objects. 

11. The Gnaneodriyas are ear, eye, nose, tongue, 
and body. Their objects of perception are sound, form, 
amell, taste and touch. Each of them is united to a 
particular material element such as Akas &c. 

Karmendriija and fheir action. 

12. The wise declare the Karmendryas to be mouth, 
feet, hands, alimentary canal, and organs of generation. 
Their actions are respectively speech, motion, mani- 
pulation, alimentation and excretion, and pleasure. 

A class ijicution of all Ot<e abovn. 

13. The Karmendriyaand Gnanendriya form external 
organs. Manas and other faculties form the internal 
organs (Anta Karana). Those who enquire further vill 
find that Ragam and four other faculties are even inter- 
nal to these four. And the soul lives controlled by 
these forces generated by Maya. 

Butha : Tanmatras : Puriavhtaka. 

14. From Butha are generated the five Tanmatras, 
Sabda, Sparisa, Rnpa, Rasa, and Gandha. They induce 
knowledge in the external organs. The subjective 
Tanmatras and Manas, Budi'hi and Ahankara form the 
Puriaehtaka. 

Note. — The former class of Tanmatras are the objective 
and tuc litter subjective, and should not be confounded with 
each other. It is a distinction of very great psychological 
importance. 

The five gross elements and their relations to the above. 

15. From the five Tanmatras arise respectively akas, 
air, fire, water and earth. These have qualities one 
more than the other. The relation of the original 
Butha to its visible products is that of the embodied 
to the body. 

Note.— Butha, the product of Ahankara, is the invisible 
element out of which toe gross mater-id element earth, &c, 
are finally evolved. This original Butha is mental and is 
subjective. The gross elements are objective, though all 
these are products of Mava. 

Mat possesses only one quality sound, which is itc 
special one. 

Vmfu possesses sound, and its own peculiar quality 
Spanta. 



Aijni possesses sound and touch and its peculiar 
quality Rupa. 

Water possesses sound, touch, form, and in addition 
Rasa or taste. 

Earth possesses all the ibove four and its own peculiar 
quality, Gandka or smell. 

The ijiialities of the gross element?. 

16. Akas is space giving room to all other elements. 
Air moves everywhere and brings together every- 
thing. 

Fire burns and unites things. 
Water is cool, and it softens things. 
Earth is hard and it bears all things. 

Their form, riivl colour atvl symbols. 

17. The earth, water, fire, air and akas are res* 
pective^y of the form of a square, crescent, triangle, 
hexagon and circle. They are respectively of the colours 
of gold, white, red, black and blue. Their tetters 
respectively arc &>,e», *, *j, j». 

Their Symbols ami Deities. 

18. Their symbols respectively are : the sword of 
diamond, lotus, Swastika, the six points, and Anuria 
Bindhu. Their deities are Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, 
Maheswara and Sadasiva, The deitie.3 of the five Kald» 
are also the same. 

A summing: up awl nlnssifieation of the Tatvat. 

19. The first five named above as Suddha Tatvat, 
and the next mentioned 31 taivas make up a total 
of 36. Of these, the first are classed as Chit, and one 
other i? the at ma who distinguishes these as Chit and 
Achit and hence called, Chitachil, and the next 30 are 
Achit. 

Note. — The commentators add that the first Are only 
are called chit, as they reflect the True Chit, Light of Truth, 
perfectly, Atma or Purusha is called ehitaekit because 
it becomes light in light and dark in darkness. 

Another classification. 

20. The first five are classed Suddha. The next 
seven are classed Suddhasuddha. The next 24 from 
Maha &c„ are classed as Asuddha. They respectively 
form for the Jiva, the regions of Preraka, (Lordship) 
Bhoga, (enjoyment) and Bhogya (things enjoyed). 



J. M, N. 



{To be continued). 
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SAIVA SIDDHANTA TATVA PRAKASAM 

CATECHISM. 

:o: 

1. How many tatvas are enumerated in Said Sid- 
Ihanta ? 

They ai-e 3d . 

2. How are they classified ? 

They are divided into three kinds, Atma-tatva,VidyA- 
atva and Sivo-tatva. 
8. IT hat w the textual authority for this division ? 
The following ie the text of BriJiad Jabala : 

" Atma-tatvamathobhage. 
vidyitatvamchamadhyame, 
Tadagresi vatat van tn . 
Krauiatatvani santihi.'" 

The Atma-tatva are in the lower part. The Vidya- 
latva in the middle. And the Siva tatva are in the 
ipper part. 

4. What Pur'mu text supports this avtkoriiy ? 

"Siva vidyatmatatvakhyam tatvatryamudahrutani.'' 
says Vaju Samhita. 

o. What are the Atma.-tatvii'! 

The five elements, the five tanmatras, the five Kar- 
oiendriyas, the five Gnanendriyas, and the four antah- 
karana form the 24 tatvas. Some exclude Chittam, 
md inclnde Prakriti or Guna and make up 24. 

6. What it the Vedic authority for this enumeration ? 

The following is the text of Prasnopanishad. 

Pruthivicha pruthivimatrachapascliapoiiiatr4cha te" 
fcijascha tejomatraclia vAyuscha vayuuiitrachaki^aschii- 
kasamatracna chakshuacha drashdavy^ncha arotran- 
cha etrobavyancha ghranancha ghratavyancha rasascha 
rasitavyancha tvakcha eparsayitavyancha v.ikcha vak- 
tavyancha hastancha adfLdavyanchopasthaachanan- 
dayidavyancha payaBcha visarjayidavyancha padaucha 
gantavyancha mauaecha niantavyancha buddhiechabod- 
dhavyanchahnnkaraachaham kartavyancha chittancha 
chetay itavyancha 

7. What Puranie texts support this ? 
a. Brhm&nda Purana : 

Bhumiraponalov4yurakasa gandha evacha. > Ratorn- 
pam sparaa sabdopaatha payurpadani cha. Panivaga- 
gbai-ana gihva tvak chakshos arottrameva cha. Aghan- 
karaacha bnddhiacha manah prakrnthi 



I*. Vayu Samhita and Devi Bhagnvata : 

Panel a bhutani tanmUtiah palichA karmendrayati 

cha. Gnakarma vibhedenapancha pancha vibhakasah. 

Dwagat' dhatuvnj sapta pancho prAnati vaya\ah, M«- 

nobhuddhirankhyat.il gunah 

Kail Asa Samhita : 
Pruthiviyadichi sabdidi v&gadyum panchakam punah 
SrotrAdyaiicha (Sit-aliparsva prushthodara chatuehday* 
am. Mano (retascha) bnddhiacha agliam kritih khy- 
atirevacha. (Sankalpancha) gnnah 

8. What are th-e Vidyttatva* 

Time, Kalft. Niyati, Rigam, Vidya, Maya, and 
Purusha, are the seven Yidyatatva. 

9. What is the Vedic Authority ? 
Svetasvatara, 1 and 2 : 

"Kalasvftbhavo niyadieryadirichchabhuntani yonib 
punishaiti chintyam," 

Of these Bvabhavo is the same „as Kalft, Ichcha and 
Ragam are synonymous, Buthjfrie Vidya, Yoni is Mayo. 

10. Which is Vie PurXnie Vpa Brahnmnaii? 

The following text from Kailaaa Samhita, which 
refers distinctly to the Upanishad test. 

W 

purushasy atn. Bhoktrut vain p ratipan nasy» 

bhojanecha prayatnatah. Antarangatayatatwapancho- 
kam prakirtitam. Niyatih kalaragascha vidya ch» 
tadanandaram. Kalachapanchakamidam mayotpan- 
naniniuntevara. Mayantu prakrutimvidyan mAyaerntib 
etirita. TaijAnyet&ni tatvani srutiyuktani na saipiwyab. 
Kalasvabhavoniyatiriti cha t^utirabravit, Etatphan- 
chakamevasyapancha kanchukamnchyate. Ajanan pan- 
cha tatvani vidvanapi vimtidhadhih. Niyatyadhastafc- 
prakrnte ruparisthah pum&nayam. Yidyatatvamidam 
pioktam 

h. Brabminda PurAna : 

(prakrnti) purushou. Niyatih kalail-ascha 

kalavidyecha may ay A. 

e. Yayu Samhita: 

Mava kalamavaamjat niyatincha kalAm vidyAnt 
kal&tho ragapurushon. 

1 1. What are the Siva-talva ? 
Thefive.Sivam, (Nadam)Sakti(Bnidhu)S*d»kkhyam. 

Iswaram, and Suddha- Vidya. 

12. What is the Vedic authority ? 
Brahad Jabsla : 
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" Sivam saktinj aadakkyam isam vidyakhya 
Jlevacha." 

13. What it the Puranic TJpa Brakmana T 

a. Vfiyu Samhita: 

Nadatvinisruto bindurbindor devassadasivah. Tas- 
njanmahesvarojataaauddhavidyamahesvarat. 

I) & c. Kailisa Samhita : 

Suddhlvidyamahesvsrou. Sadasivaacha saktis- 

cha Sivaschetantu panchakam. Sivatatvamidam brum- 
nian praganabrummava kyatah. 

d. Brahmanda Pur&na : 

Suddhavidi'esvarasadasiva sakti siva iti. 

1-1. Give all the above in order ? 

Sivam, Sakti, Sadakhyani, Iswaram, Suddba Vidya, 
Asuddha-Maya, Kala, Time, Niyati, Vidya, Ragam, 
Purusha, i Prakriti) Buddhi, Ahankara, Manas, Chit- 
taru, ear, eye, nose and tongue, skin, mouth, feet, hrnd, 
anus, and genitals, sound, touch, form, taste and smell, 
Akas, air, fire, water and earth. 

15. What are ike tatcas enumerated according to 
Simkhya ?, 

SatvarajaBtamasam-samyavastba prakruter niabln 
mahato phankaro ahank&rat pancha tanm&trani ubha- 
yamindiryam tanmatrebhys sthula bhutani purusha iti 
pancha vinisatir ganah, 

Mula Prakriti made up of Satvo, Rajas and Tamos 
and Mahal, arising from the same, Ahankara arising 
from the last, Manas, Gnanendriya and Karmendriya 
and Tanmatras arising from the above, and what 
arises from above, namely the five gross elements, 
togcii-jr with Purusha constitute the 25 tatvas accord- 
ing to Sankhya, 

1 6- What do these 25 tatvas correspond to among 
Saiva categories ? 

They are comprised in the 2i Atnia-tatvaa. 
1 7_ Are the talvas above these 24 set forth in Sankhya? 
No. 

18. What is the authority for this ? 

The following verse from Siva Purana. 

SankhyayogapraBiddhani tatvaniyapicha kani chit. 
Sivasastra prasiddhahi tatonyanyapi knitsnasah. 

States that only some of the tatvas are explained in 
books of Sankhya ana yoga. These and all other 
tatvas are aet forth fully in the Siva-Againas. 

19. What are the talvas enumerated in Pdnehardtra? 
The five grosB elements, the five Karmendriyas and 

the fife Gnanendriyas, the five Tanmatras, Manas Ahan- 



kara, Mahat and Prakriti, ('above these is five, and 
above him, Vasudeva.) 

20. How are they comprised in Vie Saiva categories ? 
They are composed among the 24 AtmatatvaB. 

21. What are the tatvas enumerated by the School of 
Muyamda ? 

a. Says Varahopanishad : 

Guanendriyani panchaiva erottratvag lochan&dayuh. 
Karmendriy&ni panchaiva vagpanyanghriyadayah. 
Pranadayastu panchaiva panch subdadayae tatha. Man- 
obhuddhirankaras chittam cheti chatushdayam, chatur 
vimsati tatvani tani brahmma vido viduh. 

The five Gnanendriyas, the five Karmendriyas, the 
five Vayus Prana, &c, the five tanmatras, Manas, Bud- 
dhi, Chittam, and Ahankara, forming in all 24 ta-vaa. 

b. Says Suta-Samhita. 

Akasadtni bhudanipanchateshamprakirtitah. Gunas 
sabd&dayuh pancha pancha karmendriyini cha. 
Gn&nendriyani panchaiva pr&n&dya dasa, vayavah. 
M&nobhuddhirankaVras chittam cheti chatnshddayam. 
Tesham karauabhudaik avidya shaddrimaakah pasub. 
Visvasya jagatah karta pasorannyab parassivah. 

" The five gross elements, the five tanmatras, the five 
Gnanendriyas, the five Karmendriyas, the ten Vayus 
Prana, &c, the four Andakaranas, their cause, Mula- 
prakriti or Avidya, and Jiva from the 86 tatvas: " 

"22, Are iftese 36 tatvas the same as the 36 tatvas of 
Siva Siddhdnta? 

No. 10 of these, the Dasa Vayu are included under 
Vayu of the Siddhanta categories. Avidya is the same 
as Mulaprakriti and Jiva is indistinguishable from 
Rajas, and these 36 are comprised under the 24 Atma- 
tatva ; and do not comprise all the 36 of the Siva. 
Siddhanta. 

23. Can the Vidya and Siva-tatvas, set forth in tibe 
Upanishads be comprised undtr MtHdprahriti in any 

way? 
No. 

From Buddhi to earth are contained in and arise- 
from Mulaprakriti ; and Malaprakriti itself is contained 
in and arise froir Vidya tatvas, Sec. How can the con* 
tainer arise from the contained T 

24. What is the highest ideal of Pdnchardtris and 

M&y&vadis ? 

Their ideal is only Jiva, in his Sagona or Nirgnna 
aspect, and which is mixed up in the the lower tatraa- 
from Prakriti downwards. 
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25. WJwm does " Vithnn " in the following Rig verse 
denote 1 . 

" Tatvishnobparamam padatu. 
sadapasy autis ili-ayab. " 

"The Supreme Abode of tMa Viahnn, the Sages 
always see." 

As " Vishnn" is one of the names of Siva enume- 
rated aa below this " Vishnu" means " Siva alone? 

Sivomaheavaras chaiva rudroviahnuh pitamah. Sam- 
■aravoidyas sarvajnah paramatineti mukhyatah. 

26; What in the meaning of the v-ord " Vishnu' ? 
*' As the text says." 

Sivatatvidi bhunyantani sarirati ghatadi cha Vya- 
pyaam tishthati sivas tato vishnurudahvutah. 

" Siva is called ' Vishnu,' as He pervades the 36 
tatvas from Siva tatva to earth." 

27. Why should \wt this il Vishnu" mean " Yatadevd'?, 

As Vasudeva does not pervade the Vidya and Siva 

tatvas, He can not be called" Vishnu," All Pervader." 

25. What UfHtnishad text supjxrrts the above men- 
t ioned interprtiittion ? 

Compare the following text of Katha Upanishad. 
Soddhvanah piramiipnotitadvishnoh pavaniampatlam. 

29. What are the Adhn-as of the above text 'i 

Mantraddhva cha padaddhva cha vamaddhreti sab- 
didah. BhuvanaddhvA cha tatvaddhvi lcaladdhva char-. 
tthatah kramat. 

Man tram, Padain, VArnam, Bhuvanam, tatva. Kaln, 
form the 6 minds of Adhwa. 

Kalatatvanchabhuvan.ini vara am padamatahparam 
Mant.rascheti samlsena shauadhv.t pai -ipathyate. 

80. WhntisKall? 

Nivrutyadayah kalfth panclia kaUddhva kathyate 
budaih. 

Nivirti. Prathishta, Vidya. S'niti. Sinfcyatil* are the 
five Kalas. 

3 1 . What are Tatva Adh na l t 

Sivatatvadi bhumyantam tatvaddliv'i samud&hrutah. 
They are the 36 tatvas from Siva tatva to earth. 

32. What it Brahama Adhwa ? 
Aahar&dyunman&ndascha bhnvanaddhvfi. prakirtitah- 
They are the Bnvaoas from Kalagri. R'idra Bhuvana 

to JJnman&tUham. 



33. What it Varnam ! 

Panel. isadrudra rftpastu varna varnaddhvasamjitih 
They are the 50 letters frun « A" to ' K»ha' 

34. What w"Pat«wn"? 

Anekabhedasampannah padaddhva samudahratah. 
They are the £1 Pada from Vyoma Vyapini. 

35. What w Mantra ? 

Saptakotimah&mantra, niantraddhv'2, aamutahrutah. 
They are the seven croros of Maha-mantras ; also the 

13 great mantras, 

86. How are they relafed to each f 

They are related aa Vyapaka Vyappya. Mantras are 
pervaded by Pada, Padas by Varna, Varna by Bhuvana, 
Bhuvana by Tatva, Tatva by Kalft. 

Mantras sarve padair vyapfca vakyabhavatpadani cha" 
Varnairvarna saruuhamhi padamahur vipaschitah 
Bhuvananyapi tatvou ghairaadasyantar bahih kramat. 
Vyaptani kiranais tatvairarabdhatvadanekasah. Kala* 
bhis t'mi tatvani vyaptanyeva yatha tatham. 

37. What are the tatms pervaded- by Nirwiitala ? 
The earth. 

33. By Prathishta Kald ? 
Fiom water to Prakriti 

S'J. By Vidya A'ofci? 
From Purusha to Maya. 

40 By Shdi Kala » 
Vidya and the two next. 

41. By S.intyUila Kald ? 
Sakti and Siva tatvas. 

42. What circle (chatMra) does Nivirti Kola form ? 
Win* rules a ? 

Niviruttirupaniakhy&tam sruabdi chakramidambnd- 
ha'h Pitamahadhiehthitancba padametaddhi so bhitam. 
Ctadevapadam prapya brabmmArpUta dhyim niruim. 

Srishti chakra. Brahma. They who .neditate on 
Brahma reach this circle. 

43. What circle does Prathishta Kald form ? Who 

rides it ? 

Sthitichakramidam brahman pr&tishtM rOpamutta- 
mam. Janardanadhiahthitancha paramaaipatamncbytr- 
vate Ramisaktintovftme earvarakshAkararomahlii. 

53 
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Asyaiva vaaudvadi chatnshkam vyashtitam gatam. 
V&gudevoniruddhascha tatas sankarshanahpara'i. Pra- 
tyumnaschedi vikhyatani ethiti chakramitam param. 
Sthitis Srushtasya jngatns tatkartruAancha r/B^uiam. 
Etadeva padam prapyam vishnupudaprasevin&m. 

Sthithi Chakra. Vishnu. 
' He is possessed by Ram*-Sakti an i protects all and 
ia. great. He has four Vyuha, called Vasodeva, Ani- 
ruddha, Pradyumna, and Sankarshnna. He protects 
Brahma Mid the rest. Devotees of Vislmn reach this 
Prathista Kala ciicle. 

44. What circle does Vidy i Kal i form ? 

■ 
Satnhara Chakra. Rudra, His devotees reach this 

Pada. 

Samharakhyaniidam chakrain vidyaxupakalaniayam. 

Adhiahd^hitaach rudrena padametanniramayam. Eta- 

devapadam prapyam rudrarldhana kankshinam. 

45. What circle does Sinii Kala form ? 

Tirobliavatmakam chakram bhavech chantikalamay- 
am. Maheshvaradhishthitam chapadametadanuttamam 
Etadeva padam prapyam mahesapadasevinam, 

Droupava chakra. Maheshwara. His devotees reach 
His Supreme Abode- 

46. What circle <hes Santiyatita Kala form? 
Anugrahsmayam chakrnni santiyatita kalamayam. 

Sadasivadhish thitam cba paraniampadamuchyate. Eta- 
devapadam prapyam yatbinam bhavitatmanam Sada- 
aivcpSsik&nam pranavasakta chetas&tn. Etadevapad- 
amprapya tenusaksm munisvarah. Bhuktva, vipuiau 
bhogan devenabruhmarupina. Mahapralayasambhutau 
aiva aamyam bhajanti hi. Tebruhmaloka iti cha srut- 
iraha sanatani. Aisvarye na sampanna ity&hatharvani 
sikha. 

Anugraha Chakra. Sadaaiva. His devotees, whose 
mind is merged in Pranava, reach this Abode ; and 
from there reach the Highest Union with the Supreme 
Siva. 

Hence the text of Mvmd«};a. 

" Debruhmalokeahu " (parantakaleparamrntah pari- 
muchyanti sarve), 

Sarvaisvaryenasampannah (sarvesvarassambhuraku- 
samadhye). 

47. How w Maya classified? 

Maya is divided into Maha Maya. Maya and Prakrit), 
according to the Sivagamas. 



Miyamayacha may a, vai trividba snu-uta. 
Mahsmayacha mayacha prakrutis triguueticha 

48. What are their other names ? 

Mahamaya is called also Para Prakriti Maya has 
sukshnma Prakriti, and Prakriti as Sthula Prakriti. 

Prakrutistesham sthula sukshma paretyasaa. Maha- 
iniyabhavettridha tatrasthula qunltmika. Buddhiyati 
bhogya janani prakrutihpurushasya sa. Siikshraa 
kaladi tatvanamavibha gasvarupint. 

50. What are the other twmes of Makk Mhya ? 
Vindhn "and Kundalini, according to Pushkara; 

and Vidya, Maya, Parai, Paravakisvari according to 
Chintyam, Visvam Sadahki-rm and other Agamas. 

51. What is the Siv-i-tatva ? 

Srushtikaletu kntilah kundalyakaraye st-hitah. Tan- 
maddhyegnanamutpannam tadrupam nadamucliyafce 
Tadatitanvararoge paratatvam niramayam. Snddhas- 
phatikasaukasam sivatatvantu yat smurutam. Apra- 
tueyainanirdis yamanaupaniamanamayam Shukshman 
sarvagatam nityam dhuruvainavyaya inishvaram. Siv- 
atatvaniidam proktam sarvorddhvo pari saraethitara. 
Onkaratinatmatayabh&ti santiy&titah parassivah. 

Saj r e G-iona Siddhi on Agama : 

" When Srishti began, Kudilai (Siva tatva) became 
of the form of Kundali : In ita midst, Nadara arose as 
Intelligence. This is pure, Supreme Tatva, pure as 
crystal is Siva Tatva " 

According to Swayambhu Agama : 

" This is past measure and past description and past 
comparison ; Nameless, all pervasive, eternal, and per- 
manent, and Supreme is Siva Tatva. In it dwells 
Parasiva, as Santyatita, and is of the form of (hnkara. 

52. How are ike Siwtatva evolved t 
Siddhanta Sftravali states : 
Udiyogachehaktitatvani prasaraticha vibbostatkalad- 

hyam sisrukshor h ioh pragdrukkryabbyain sadrasa- 

madhikrutadyatEidesakhyatatram. Adhikyenesatatvam 
manuvati s^hitam tatkriyasaktiyogat gnakhya sakilyo- 
ganmanunivahamukhais suddhavidy a khy atatvam , 

From the Will of Paramaeiva, Kudilai arose, and 
from it arose the Sakti tatva filled with Kala Bhuvana. 
From the Wilt of the Lord again, did rise SadaVkmn 
clothed with Gnana and Kriya, from the above said Sakti 
tatva. By the pqjver of Kriya Sakti did arise a Iswara 
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tatva with countless Mantreshwarar. By the Power of 
the Gnana 'Sakti did arise Suddha Vidya tatva with 
seven crores of Mahamantrar." 

53. What it tlte I jjt» Jiruhinmuim supporting this * 
Says Kailasa Samhita : 
XijechchayajagataruBhdumudiyuktBSya mahesituh. 

Prathamoyahparispandassivatatvain tatuuchyate. Eahai 
vechcha saktitatvam sarvakrutyanuvartan&t. Gnanakrt- 
yasasantiyugnie gnanodhikye sadasivah. Mahesvaram 
kriyodreke tatvam viddhi muntevnra. Gnanakriyasak- 
tisamyain suddhavidyatmakam matam. 

54, Who dwells in these Jive Tatvas ? 
Trividhampara niesasya vapurloke praaasyate. Nith- 

kalnni prathanianchaikantatassakala nishkalam. Tru- 
tiyam sakalam chaiva nanyathetidvijottamah. Ekam 
sthulam sukBhmantekam susukshtnani murtta murtta 
niekauthiy am urtham- 

" Of the forms of Parameahwam, He who dwells in 
Siva and Sakti tatva Is the Sukshnma Nishkaln Siva. 
In the Sadakkya tatva dwells the Suktkuma Sakala, 
Nishkala Sadasiva. In Iswaram and Vidya tatvas 
dwells the Sthula Sakala Maheshwara." 

55. What is the meaning of ' tatva 'i 
The agama definition is : 

Apralayam yattiehti earveehatn bliogadayibhub4na.ni, 
Tatvam iti khyatam tanna sari raghatadi tat vatah. 

Unlike the bodies which perish, these 36 tatvas en- 
dure till the great Pralaya and hence are called 'Tatvas.' 

56. Why are the tatrat and the O.imllirr* therein calteil 
htj the tame name ? 

Saiva Gnanothara says : 

YininamanitatvanamSini tatvadhipes':vapi, Gna- 
tvaivam yojayenmantram yasmin yah pr&ptuinihata. 

By whatever names the tatvas are called, by the same 
nime are called the dwellers therein. 

07. Hon- are the Vidijl and Atmjt ta'vas etolced ? 

M ayatonantayogatpraearati cha kalakalatitvatn niya- 
tya vidy4 r&kahkalatah prakniti sakhaniito rudra 
yuggaunamastat. Buddhischatopyaham kru trividha 
gunayuta dimdriyair roanasaiu prakkarmakshanyeva- 
m4tras svaguna gatabhid&h pancha bhutaui tebhyan. 

From Maya or Sukshuma Prakriti, by the action of 
Anant«shwara of lshwara tatva, [do arise Kala, Time 



and Niyati. From Kala, did arise Vidya and Kaga 
tatvas. From the above Maya, 1 'ntusha tatva clothed 
with the five coats of Kala, Time, Niyati, Vidya and 
Ragam rlong wit!i Rudras. From Kala, did arise again 
Prakriti, and from it, Guna tatva (of Satva Rajas and 
Tamas) and from the latter did rise, Buddhi, and Ahan- 
kara, and from Satva, Taijasa Ahankara arose Manas 
and (Chittam) and the five Gnanendryas; from the 
Rajasa Vaikati Ahankara arose the Karmendryas ; from 
the Tamasa Butha Ahankara did arise the five Tan- 
mat ras, and from theTanmatras arose the gross elements 
so says the Siddhanta Saravali. 

58. What is the nature of /iwnt (S»tt/) * 

Says Paushkara A gam a : 

Paauh paentva samyogannamuktah pasu ruciiy ate. 
Yasmatsvadrukkriyasali kalahinopyanisvarah. Vyapa- 
kas'chinmas stikshmas sivavat samvyava sthitan. 

As he is connected with •>aalti, he is called Pasu 
and not a Mukta : He is not united to kala, 3'et posseses, 
Gnana and Kiiya (intelligence and action). He is not 
Isa, yet possesses all pervasiveness, and intelligence 
and subtleness in appearance like Siva. 

a9. How many kinds of souls are tlttre ? 

Pasavas trividha gnayas sakalah pralayakalah. Vig- 
nana kala itiyesam srunuddhwam lakshanam kramat. 
Maloparuddha druk saktis tatprasrattyai kal&di man. 
Bhogaya karmasambandhae sakalah paripathyate. 

Pasu (souls; are divided into three classes Vi/jii&nalMbir 

Pralayiikalfir, and Sttkalar Of these, Sakalare pc-sesB 

powers of intel'igenee, and will anr! action dimmed by 
Mala, and for these partial manifestations, these powers 
uniting with Kala, Rigam and Viddei, the souls are 
bound by Karina for the purpose of undergoing pain 
aiid pleasure. 

00. Who are: Safculars. ? 
Vide definition given above. 

Maloparuddhadruk saktis tatpraarutyai kaladiman. 
Hlngaya karmasambandhas sakala!. pari pathyate. 

61, fioir "te Kala awl oilier titivax ickirh inA".ti 
Hhtxjit iu the send cutl&l * 

They are styled Panrh't Kmichvtu The five-fold 

coat). 

62. How is this Vasu (Atma) lilted h>j \fn>j<tc„>.lis 
foll/niiii'j their o» - « npanishads ? 
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As stated in the table at D. they call it Nirguna 
Bvahmam, Knjaathfi Brahmam, Sh'fl, Parani'»siv», Ac. 

till. If this usage fouwlalso h^Saira Cjxtm'fWfe and, 
I'pHtJ-rnhmanas T 

Yes. 

Ab stated in D*, soul is called Siva, Parabrahma, 
Hara, Kshetragna, Ac. 

64. Give a text Jor this soul styled -Sira, gettiwj 
tht'. Vailcliaka'itchvka ? 

The Kailasa-Saiuhita says. 

Sarvakarttrutwa rupacha, saivajgnatva swarupini. 
Piirnatva rup&nityatva ryapakatva svarupini. Sivasya 
saktayah panchasankuchadrupabhaskarah. Apisanko- 
charupena vibhantya itinityasah. Pasoh kalakhya 
vidyeti raga kalau niyatyapi. Tatvapanchaka rupena 
bhavantiyatra kaleti sa. Kinchit knrtrutva hetus 
syat kinchit tutvaika sadhanam. Savidya tu bhaved 
ragovishayeshvanurairjakah, Kalohi bhavabhavanani 
bhasana bhasanatmakah. Krumavachchedako bhiitva 
bhfitadiriti kathyate. Edantu mama karttavyanudam 
neti niyamika. Nyatia syo,d vibhos saktis tadakshepat 
patet pasuh. 

The atmi (soul) who is Siva, and possessed of the five 
powers of perfect action, full intelligence, and fullness 
omnipresence, eternality unites itself for the better 
manifestation of itself, (1) ,nth Kala, inducing action, 
(2) Viddei inducing intelligence, (3) and Bigam 
inducing Desire and (4) Time, inducing knowledge 
and ignorance of things existent and non-existent and 
both (o) Niy»ti, inducing perceptions of fitness in 
one's doing or not doing a thing ; and being clothed in 
this Panchakanchuka is called Purusha. 

65. By what mark is the position, of the ahna, called. 
Jim and Panchal-ancltuK indicated in tlie table ? 

By #*. 

66. Where is the eirae of the Anantar «Uo cre-.ded 
the Paiichakanehuku, out of Maya for the Jivd. 

They dwell in Iswara tatva No, 33 in the table. 

67. h the Jiva called Siva its he is PMicLilanchvM 
alone or for any other reason also ? 

Yes. Kailasa Samhita s u ya 

Svankariipeshnbhaveshu mayatatva vibhedadhih. 
Sivoyada nijam riipam paramaisvarya pnrvakam. Ni- 



g{myamayayA.khilapadarttha graha kobhnvet. TadA 
purusha ityfikhyS. tatsrushtvetyabhSvachchrutih. Aya- 
n-ievahi samsurf miyayamohitah pasuh. Sivadabhin- 
nam na jugad&tni&nam bhinnamityapi. J&natosya pas 
or deva moho bhavati na prabhoh. Yathaindra jali- 
kasyapi yogino na bhaved bhramah. Guruna gna 
pitaisvaryas sivo bhavati chidghanah. 

When the contemplating 8iva, conceal rng its form of 
Supreme Powers in Maya, proceeds to understand 
the object sensationj, he becomes Purusha. Hence 
the Sruti says " Tat Sristva." This Purusha becomes 
the Pasu covered by Maya. To understand himself as 
different from the world and as different from Siva will 
always leave him in delusion. This Delusion is not found 
in Siva. As the magician is not subject to delusion 
so also, the yogi is free from delusion. After the Guru 
imparts the truth, he becomeB Siva of immaculate 
Powers and Intelligence," 

66. Hoi': is the Jirahiuau ihnoUd in the Table ? 
By the letter D' 

69. How it the Jiva subject to Upadhis denoted ? 
By the letter E 1 

70. Is there difference between this -Jiva denoted by A* 1 
and the Panchakanchuka Jiva denoted by E. * ? 

Though derived in different ways, there is no differ- 
ence in substance. 

71. WJtat is the authority '.' 

Advaita suivavedoyam dvaitam na satiate kvachit. 
Sarvajgnas *wva kartfi cha sivi Ava eva mayaya. San 
kuchadri'ipa ivasan pnrushah sam babhuvaha. Kaladi 
panchakenaiva bhoktrutvena prakalpitah. Prokrutia- 
thuh pum&nesha bhunk.e pra krutijan gun an. Itie- 
tliana dvayantusthr.h parusho navirodhakah. 

Says Kailasa Samhita : Ad wait a Saivam will not 
accept Dwaita in any form : The Supreme Intelligence 
and Supremei Cause, Siva, by his own Maya dwindled 
into a being of small form, Jiva. By the union with 
Kaladi Panchakanchuka, he became created as (he 
enjoyer. This very Purusha dwelling in May;, eita 
the fruits of Maya. These two Puruahas of different 
places are not drTerent. 
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72. Do Hit hc6 kind* of Jivat about described reAly 
dif«r, In/ore rhef are enveloped in the Panehalfottchwha and the 
Vpadhis respectively ? 

No. 

73. If *o, c«» Ike Ideal of flu Vayavadis b* naid tn be the 
Final One f 

No ; inasmuch as the True Brahman is above 
these Upadhis, and far above the Vidya and Siva- 
Tatvas. 

74. Is the Pathi, Isa toitk IBs consort dwelling in 
the ParapralcrUi tfitvrtA of Siva and Sakti, the same as 
the Isa dweUimj in the MvlaprakriH ? 

No. According to Saraswati Rahasyopaniahad, Ru- 
drak.itayopanishad anil Annapurni Upanishads, thia 
Mulaprakriti ia pronounced as Anirvachaniya and false, 
and the reflection of lea in the Satva and other Gunas 
i» equally regarded as imaginary. But the Highest 
lord, transcending the 36 tatvas, ia regarded as eternal 
and not transitory, according to Isa and Kena and other 
Upanisbads, as for instance in the text ; " Nityonitya- 
jcam chetanaschetananam." 

6o the two Isas cannot be the same. 

75. Is the Jiva {of Mayavada School), the refaction of 
Saioguna in Maya and die, marked El and the Jiva marked 
fit the same 1 

No. The Mahanarayanopanisbad texts- " Andakae 
ranopadika sarve Jivah : Mai Jivatvam Ishatvam J£al- 
pitam," 

Speak of this -Jiva as imagined. But the atma, as 
spoken of in the following texts of Chandogya aijd 
Katha. 

" Na mryate jivah 
Najayate nryate vipaschit 

m not mortal, neither is it born. 

Hence the two are not, the eame. (In the simile of 
the crystal and colours, the Rajoguna Jiva will be 
analogous to the Red colour or picture reflected in the 
crystal, which should be distinguished from the real 
crystal, the true Jiva.) 

73. I* the llayasakti attacked to Brahman, (2)1 ) the 
same as the Sakti of Siva attached to the 35 and 38 tatva* ? 
. No. They are different, the coloora reflected in a 
crystal are different from the Light of the Sun, The 
light is indistinct from the Sun itself and is in Sams- 
Taya relation ; and thoug h i t e nables the colours to shine 
and be reflected, is yet d'*tinct from the colours. 



Consider the text. 

Apar^tu parasaktis sivasya earoavayini. Tadatmya- 
manayornityam vanni dahakyoriva. Atas taddhartna. 
dharriil vat para eaktih paratmanah. Prabhayahi yna- 
yadvadbhanu resha navidyate. Nasivenavina saktir 
na sakyacha vina sivah. 

77 . Are the ill mirations of aw irage, son of a barren woman, 
Post mistal-en for a man, Betala, ffandarva Oily, Hope and 
Snake, and the terms Adhi/ata,Arupam, Stcapna'Loka,Kalpana 
found in Sarva'ara, Niralamba, Tejcbindit, Paharahasya 
iJnhopanishad, Varaham, Uudra-Bridajom, Anna Purni, 
Sandilya) Toga ilv, &c. s are found in the Principal twelve 
Upanishads 1 

No. 

78. In these principal Upangihadt are the Jiva and Ish- 
wara spoken of as imaginary/ as in the first set a/ Upanishad* ? 

No. Besides, these Upanishada speak of Gargi Aka- 
sani (Chidambaram) (Dabara Akaaam ) Vyomam, Para- 
Ba!:ti, Devatma Sakti, Grace of Siva, Brahma Loka and 
Siva Loka. These terms do not find a place in the 
Mayavada Upnnishads. 

79. Why should the 12 Upaniskads be of greater authority 
titan the others'! 

For the principal reason, that the VeAanta Sulfas 
refer to these as authoritative and do not refer to the 
others at all. 

50. What are Hie Buvar.i (aorlds) in which these 36 
tatvas are contained t 

There are 10O0 worlds in Prithvi (earth) tatva. 

From water to the 4tb tat /a, thfre are 56 Bnvana. 

In the 7 Vidya tatvas, there are 27 Buvana. 

In the Sudda Veddei, Ishwaram and Sadahkiam, 
there are 18 worlds. In the Sakti and Sivatatva, there 
are 15 Buvanas- 

81 . W!*at are the Bumnat in the SaJr'i talvas * 

Indika, Deepika, Rochika, Mosika, Urdhvaka, Vya- 

pini, Vyomarupini, Anandai Anftdai, Anasruthai are 

the Buvanas. 

The names of other BuTanaa must be studied in the 

Agaiuoa. 

83. Why is the term ' Brahmalokeehu' used in the plural, 
j/i the Mvndalca (Brihadaranayaka and Kaivalya and 
Taittriya, and Chamdoaya and T. Mahanarayam &c, ? 

For the reason that there are several lokas in the 
Sakti and Siva Tatvas as above. 
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83. Can ihU ' Bi-aiimalokesha ' be identified vcilh the 
Htavttu of Trimvrtit* ? 

No, for the reason, that these heavens of the Gods 
are found Tar below in the scale of the tatvas and they 
are not the Supreme Goal from whiih there is no return. 
But the Upanishads mentioned speak of the ' Brahm<i- 
lokethu' as not inducing future births. 

"Brahma lokamabhi Sampadhyate. 
Nagapunaravertata, Nagapunaravartate." (Chan- 
godya). 

84. What m th» Swa Tatv<i* 
See answer to question No. 51 . 
83. What is the Saltti Tatva ? 

Gnana Siddhi says, " By .neans of Gnanam (Nadal, 
Kriya arose. The form of this is Bindhu." 

Gnanenatukriyotpaunam tatriipambinduruchyate. 

88. What it Sadaiim Tatva ? 

Guana Siddhi Agaiua says, 

" Where Gnana and Kriya are in equal proportion, it 
is S.ldahkya form. This tatva is both Sakala ctul 

Gnanakriyasamavyaptam kartru satukhyarupakain. 
Sadasivakhyatatvamtu sakala nishkalam bhatvet. 

87. What it Ithteai-a tatva ? 

jnana Siddhi Bays, lf where Gnana is less and Kriya 
is more, this is Maheshwara Tatva." 
Gnananyunam kriyadhikyam mahesastatva vi graham 

88, What m Svddha Vklya tatva 1 
Chintya-Agama says '' Where Gnana is more and 

Kriya less, this is Vidya tatva. 

K~iy*saktiyapaharshancha gnanosaktiudbanan tatha, 
Vidya tatvosya chotpafctir gnagorbha bhavat tada. 

88. What if Asvdha Maya ? 

Paushkara says '' It is Maya that changes every 
thing in the world into its own form- This is eternal, 
one, all pervasive, real, subject of Karma, cause jf 
Men's Sams&ra. from Maya, there are two kiads of 
Srishti, SthuUs, and Sukshma. 

The Sukshma Srishti comprises the clothing of the 
Atma in Kaladi-tatvaB, giving rise to the niamsfeetation 
of the Higher intellectual Powers. The Sthula. Srishti 
comprises the visible worlds, and body and senses. 

Mayatyasmajjadvisvam m^yatena aamirita. Nityeka 
vyapinivastu rupa kannaaraya siva. Sadharanieha 
sarveaham sakalanam muniavarah. May ay a dvividha 
Bnuhdis sthula sukahmatmiketyapi. Drnk sakti vyan- 
jika sukshma sthitu tatvatmanatmani, atulabhuvana 
rupjua sariratyatmana sthita. 



00. What are lite five tatva* front Maya 1 
Kola, Vidyft. Rllga, Kftla (Time) and Niyirti, 
Kalavidyi. cha ragascha k&loniyatirevacha. Panchai- 

tanitatvani mftyeyani dvijottaniah. 

91. WhaiUKala 1 ! 

Says Paushkara — " For the manifestation of Intelli- 
gence, it removes the Mala a little, and brightens the 
intelligence. This is Kala tatva;" 

Mai An earvatmanabhitva chaitanya prasaratmanah 

»2. What is time ? 

Chiutya Agama says : " From the Mayi of illimita- 
ble powers. Time arose. This is Past, Present and 
Fntiiie. This matures Mala" 

Anandasakti rfip&ya mayatah kalasambhavah. Bha- 
tahhavya bhavisbyascha tridha nipobhavetpunah. 
Mulunamparipakvarttbam kalatatvasya sambhavah. 

03. What it Vidya ? 

The .olio wing Text : " For the enjoyment of Atma, 
the Vidya tat vain arose from Kali. On the man, made 
agent by Kala, is induced intelligent action by means 
of Vidya tatva*" 

Tato vidya kalatatvadabhudbogartthamatmanah. Kala- 
yukarttru bhutasya bhuddhilaksana karmanah. Alo- 
kane yatkaran&m sa vidya siva sasane. 

84. What it Bugam ? 

The text says : " The man whose mind involved in 
desire is further led into desire. This is done by 
Eagatatva." 

Pravruttasya pravrat yarfctbamapi lugah pravarttate. 

95. What it Niyati ? 

The authority says : What- impels man to action it 
Niyari." 

Nyatiecha tatha karma phaleniyamayatyanwh. 

86. What '» Purutha tatva ? 

The following is the text : " He who is clothed in 
the Kaladi Panchuka, and who is united to Avidya- 
and who is ready to enjoy the Prakriti Bbogya is called, 
Purusha." 

Panchakanchukasumyaktah prakrutim bhoktumud- 
ya^ah. Avidyodi «aniayuktah purushah pariklrthithah. 

97. Where did Prakriti rise from ? 

The Maya which arose in a gross form from Kata is 
Mnlaprakriti and comprises from earth to Guns. 

Tatcha mayodhhavam yasmat kalutas sthulatam 
gatam. Gunadiskhiti paryantam tatva jatam yato 
bhavet. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

We have not been the first to notice the liappy conjunc- 
tion of the Great Siraratri day and 
The Tmusvanl War, the Belief of LAdysmith. Anyhow it 
is matter for sincere congratulation that 
the Br*,ish Arms were victorious on this day which will 
hereafter be ever memorable. And we repeat our Prayers 
to the Most High to bring about the end of the war and 
plague and famine as soon as passible. 

• « 
More than two years ago, we remarked as follows 
and in doing bo referred incidentally 
■The Hinrtn Grin* t0 the Hindu Gains of Le arn i ng Bm 
of Laming Bill, 6 

" It should be apparent to every one, 

bow but for our established Courts of Law, Hindu Law in 
the hands of the people would have undergone many 
changes; and how many shifts and contrivances people have 
recourse to, to keep themselves clear of the presumptions 
of our Law Courts, Even the Legislature is too slow (per- 
haps "justly) to move with the times, and we know what 
difficulty the llon'ble Mr. Sankaran Nair had in carryings 
mere permissive piece of Legislation through the Council. 
And the Hon'ble Mr. Bashjum Ayyangar's tiny Bill is still 
hanging fire." 

But nobody could reasonably complain of the thing being 
rushed through the Legislature, when in fact it was hang- 
ing for nearly 9 years, and every body whoie opinion was 
worth taking had stated hi* views freely and fully. Of course 
there has been difference of views on this question, as there 
will bo upon every blessed point on the face of this earth, 
but when the majority had clearly pronounced upon its 
merits, nobody could cavil at the parsing of the bill. If a 
thing is to be decided by the inaws wjight of intelligence 
and learning alone, the names of few audi in favour of 
too Bill, 8irT. Muthussmi Iyer, Prof. ?. Banganadliani 
ModaUar, Sir 8. Subromanya Iyer, Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, 
Sir V. Basttyaa Iyengar, and Ddwan Bahadur S. Srinivass- 
nfmebari and Dewan Bahadur B. Bagunatha Bow and 
ttm Bon*Uo Mr. Norton and the llon'ble C. Vijiaragavachar 
msjsjt a^ofo suBee. 

Aad it will bo simple perversion of sense to even think 
of encasing such a galaxy of learned and tried men of be- 



traying their trust, &e„ <£c. Almost every newspaper 
*ith the .single exception of tho Madras Mail, (which 
however originally supported it and never choso to ex- 
plain its change of attitude) ' throughout the whole of 
India has warmjy supported it, and it is strange ttat 
a few people (in describing whom our able contempo- 
rary, the Indian Social Reformer does not mince his 
words) should think of starting an agitation too late in the* 
day. Any amount of Paper discussion cannot but be slip- 
shod and desultory, and one had 'better go through the 
opinions already collected by the Government, and the re- 
port of the speeches which were delivered at tue-Council 
when the bill was finally passed, before he ventures to pour 
out bis empty vapourings. Perhaps there would not be so 
much agitation, if the bill was really harmful instead o£ 
being beneficial, and if did not so much tend to the amelio- 
ration of our social conditions in the path of reform and 
progress. 

We cull the following paras from the letter to the 
President of the Bombay Corporation 
Bi.cQnmgeinent of from the J3 0n ' b i e Mr. Justice Candy. 
Learning. , . , , t 

I.C.S., Chairman, Provisional Commit- 
tee, for Post Graduate Education. 

" The advantages especially r^cruing to the Mysore State 
from the location of the University in Bangalore are great. 
Not only would a richly endowed University come into 
Bangalore at once, but the perpetual flow of future bene- 
factions to Bangalore would benefit the State, The pre- 
sence of a University of Research would give a great im- 
pulse not only to the existing educational institutions, but 
also to future chemical and other technical industries in the 
province. Bangalore would become the greatest centre in 
India of Scientific thought and research and a place of pil- 
grimage to all lovers of science and learning. It would 
become the borne of learned congresses of scientists and 
publishing centre of original contributions to scientific 
knowledge, 

" To secure these advantages special inducements have 
to be given. It is iij new thing in Europe and America 
that great sacrifices are made by small State or cities to 
secure the advantages of having a University in their midst. 
In Wales several cities have competed for the honour of 
hiving the University The Londor County Council is 
expected to give .£10,000 a year to the Teachin- University 
of London. The several City Companies are also expected 
to give liberal grants. Manchester, Liverpool, and Bristol 
support their University Colleges. The Liverpool Corpora- 
tion in 1882 obtained from Parliament powers to raise thirty 
thousand pounds for the College buildings. The Nottingham 
Corporation has given .£70,000, Sheffield 22,000, and Cardiff 
£10,000 for their respective College buildings ; and, more- 
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over, they giTe annual grants that of Sheffield amounting 
to as much as £?/W0 towards a Budget of £1,5,000. Th» 
Edinburgh University was originally started by the Town 
Corporation. Zurich made 'leavy sacrifices to get the Fede- 
ral Polytechnic in its midsf-. The Bund permitte S if s loca- 
tion in that City only if the City provided a worthy habit- 
ation. The amount of local contribution may be inferred 
f-om the fact that the Physical Institute of Dr. Weber 
alone had cost over .£'70,000. The Swiss Universities are 
*1! maintained by the Cantons, some of which, like Basel 
■nd Genera, are mere small cities, and yet do everything to 
make their University at tractive to students from all parts of 
tin* world. Itorm s ah Hie in recent years has spent about 
ten million francs on reconstructing Institutes and Labo- 
ratories. The Municipality of Paris maintains institutions 
like the Ecole de Physique et C'liimie, and it appears to have 
endowed more than one chair at the Sorbonne. The Ville 
de Lyons contributes annually a moiety "1 the extraordinary 
budget of the University, establishes business and mrkes 
grants for apparatus besides defraying two-thirds of the 
rost of buildings which has already exceeded half a erore in 
Indian money, Brussels and Amsterdam uv.iintainUniven-.'.Lies 
towards which they respectfully contribute annually .£5,000, 
•nd £1K,030, the total cost being £15,000 and £30,000. 
In America several of the States, like Michigan, maintain 
their owe Universities, and though the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts were originally designed to be 
maintained jut of the Congressional grants of lands and 
cub annual contributions, yet the individual States in the 
aggregate add erery year £80,000 to the £140,W10 spent by 
t!w Congreas." 

If such encouragement and inducements are essential in 
regard to the Language and Literature of modern Europe, 
will. w'-.at face can it be said that the Vernacukr Languages 
•hould progress and be maintained by the purely ' learning 
for learning sake' spirit. 



* • 



We elsewhere reproduce the excellent speech of the pre- 
sent gifted Viceroy of Tndia, delivered 
TWe MflTMpnU of at tIw mnmi meetjng Qf {h% AAatk 

Society of Bengal. No doubt the Gov- 
ernment is to be thanked for the little they have done till 
liow and we will he all owing an linfailhg debt of gratitude 
to Lord Curzon if he will carry out his own promptings of 
the true spirit of Art, during his stay in India. 



Professor Ladd brought his long series of lectures to 

a close last month, and his lectures 

..^ f ;"*" L,uU, ' tn, ' marked a clear advance on those of 

nis ictmrcs- 

Dr. Burrows and Prof, rairbairn. These 
latter however learned were sectarians and the narrowness 
of aeetarian spirit was clearly marked in their lectures. 



Prof. Ladd was so far free from this limitation of spirit 
and though he spok»» as a Christian, it was about views of 
God and man which any reasonable man can receive and consi- 
der in perfect calmness of spirit and reason. We hope to 
present a full review of the subject handled by our able 
Professor at such vast length erelong, and in the meanwhile 
we-offer him our warmest thanks for his liming taken the 
trouble to come over to this country on a purely philan- 
thropic mission. 



SRI PARVATAM. 



" ' Oh Yt?s, when 1 reach the Alps', be hath said to 
me, ' 1 always pray". He would betake' himself to some 
quiet corner, among that grand scenery, and fall on bis 
Luces, He was praising God in the work of His creation, 
the Alp*, and bowed in simple praise of it." 

This is what is reported of the saintly Buskin, and the 
noble f eling given expression to above, clearly explains 
the « idu spread system of worship obtaining among the 
Hindus. We refer of course to the system of setting up 
places of worship to the Most High on the highest mount- 
ain Peaks and most magnificent hill?. And the more 
inaccessible and difficult of reach these hills are, the mora 
sacred do they become in the eyes of the people. And 
there can be no possible doubt that some of these pil- 
grimages call forth no small amount of endurance and toil 
and patience*, and expense, which the people will never 
show, unless they were animated by an equal amount of 
fervid piety. And there can be no doubt whatever also 
about the elevatinginfluenee of Xature in her grandest and 
magnificent aspects. The sense of elevation and freedom* 
purity and beauty, awe and reverence, one feels when 
one -eaches one of these mountains tops must be felt and 
not told, and yet writers have holden forth about the 
marvels of a sunset or sundawn on Mount Blanc 
or on the Hi.iialayas, and one cannot but cry out at such 
sights from his heart of hearts. 

"IrirQQit mt-Og ;5Gi0ir«*?a9ari<?# * 

u<k*ujp& i-jzputretijSujtl 

fjfia'— 

In fact the Siva Linga is nothing but the hill top in its 
origin, and the custom of worshipping God on mountain 
tops ^vas current among the Jews and Romans. And to 

* A friend of ours mentioned to us how the picture nt Tirn- 
vannaninlni. with the setting .•"»», and the flaming bill f*p, »nd 
myriad lights, called to him at once these lines. Togia have * 
different explanation of the triple light. 
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Moses, God appeared «> fire and light on mountain tops, 
accompanied with thunder and clouds and lightning, the 
true picture oi Siva, as Qir'wa and Kaparrlin. And the 
highest peaks in India had from the beginning been dedicat- 
ed to the worship of Siva and Parvati, on Himavat on 
the Vindhya, 01 the Western Ghats, on the Central 
Ranges, on the Eastern Ghats -vrd on Mainftka, &c. Of 
these, the most sacred, of course, is Kailaca, and when we 
find that even St, Appar did not succeed in finding this 
Mountain Abode on earth, we will be correct in stating that 
this Mount Ksilaca does not represent any material plane, 
but certainly means the Highest Summit of Man's spiritual 
moral and intellectual elevation, reaching which, after leav- 
ing his sense of his own greatness (Ah.inkara), he will surelv 
unite in that Abode of Eternal Peace and Beauty and Bliss, 
But mortals idetitiFy tjjiiis Supreme Abode with this' and 
that Mountain Peak in particular, with Mainaka in Ceylun, 
with the Rock at Trittiy. with the Hill of Kalahasti, with 
Sri Parvatam, with Himavat, &c, and there is a por|x>se in 
view. Man cannot reach up to the Highest Ideal all at 
once. He must climb and be nude to understand ">y slow 
degrees, mark each as the highest and then- ascend higher, 
and higher, not condemning what he had already reached 
but always looking up higher and higher, until he may hr.ve 
reached the highest of these hills. 

0£ these hill-shrines, none is more sacred than the hill 
called Sri Sail* and Sri Parvata, Sri Mallikarjuna, and 
Mahanandi, Ac. Its importance may be guessed from its 
appellation itselF "Parvata" "The Mountain." It is so 
called by its pre-eminence, whereas all other hills are dis- 
tinguished by peculiar name*. And for oris thing, this 
hill is much more difficult of approach and presents a much 
grander scenery than tho*e below in the south. And the 
people and princes of ages g'>n» by, have, expended their 
wealth and labour in building and beautifying thi. Ho'y 
Shrine, though their degenerate descendants simply sit ,rith 
folded hands and see the disintegration of this noble 
edifice. 

To southerners generally, a temple w sacred, if it had 
been visited by the Saiva Saints or Alvars; aiid Sri Sailam 
has been visited by all the three Saints Appar, S'utibhandar 
and Sundacar, and their separate Hymns appear in the 
Devara Collections ; and the place is called Sri Paruppatam, 
Tamil rendering of Sri Parvatam, and the hill is locally 
known by this name more than by the i.ame. of Sri Sailam 
or Mallikarjunara. 

Now to describe briefly our journey to the place. From 
Madras, we reach Nandyal, by the M. B. and S. M. B. lines, 

and from Nandyal, we go by cart to Atmakur, a. distance 
of 28 miles. The road is wretchedly bad for the greater 
part, and does not reflect much credit on the Board in 
charge of it. In fact, cart men avoided the High lioad for 



nearly 10 miles and prefe^ed to go by the country roads. 
Atmakur is a small town and is the seat of the Deputy 
Tahsildar and Police Inspector and an L. F. Hospital. 
From here to toe foot of the Hill (Nagaluti) is a distance 
of 12 miles. This road, „oo, except for a few mile*?, is of the 
worst description. The situation of Nagaluti ie very 
pleasant surrounded by shady groves, in which therens a 
nice and cool spring, the water flowing into a small tub 
from the month cf a bull. There ia here a small Temple 
dedicated to Siva and Verabadraswami. From Nagaluti 
we commence the ascent, and it is a steep one for over 2 or 
3 miles. The chief difficulty of the ascent ia due 
to the flight of steps that have been constructed over this 
distance. After we have gone up two or three hilla, the 
road is not bad and it is slightly up and down and as we 
reach Peddachemvu, we get into a big plateau, a valley 
surrounded on all sides by the hills. Peddacheruvu is our 
halt for the day and its distance is reported to be about 16 
miles. There is a fine tank here and it is edged with tall 
growing bamboos, which gives ita most picturesqu* appear- 
ance. In the tank itself beautiful white lotuses and 
water lilies and tall cuscus grasses grow, and the water 
actually tastes sweet with the smell of the cuscus grass. 
Early neit morning we resumed our journey, and after some 
distance, the way was rough but not difficult, having to go 
over several small hills ; and Hearing Beemani Kollura, we 
descend into a deep ravine which cuts off SH Parvata 
proper from the surrounding hills. And both the descent 
into this ravine and the ascent from it are both difficult, 
but not so bad as it was reported to be. The view from 
above into the ravine, and far below is very grand. The 
ravine cuts through these rocks to a considerable depth, and 
the cut sides look more lihe fort walls, so steep and straight 
and brown they are. The bed of the Bavine is one slaty 
bed, there are no loose stones or sand. From the bettor of 
the Bavine at thi" spot, called hhimari Kollum, commences 
the ascent of Sri Parvata or Mount Kailaa ; and as we go 
up, Vista after Vista of hills anri ranges of hills present 
themselves before us, the distant peaks and the line of 
trees on them become sibhoutted like our Temple Vimanaa 
and the row of Kalasams on them. One view specially 
seemed a remarkable likeness of the S>va-Linga, with the 
pedestal. It stood between two ravines, the highest Peak 
and another small on& forming Siva and Parvati, and the 
Ped«stal was a table like rock in front. Our artist has 
taken a visw of this ber.utiful picture aud has named it Siva- 
Parvati, and it is not unlikely that similar views had given 
rise to the symbol of the Siva Linga itself. We ascend 
higher and higher, aod our toil and trouble seems to harden 
us, till at last we have reached the Top, where is situated 
what is aptly called the Kailasa Vakkiji, the "gate to 
Heaven " As the wearied traveller feels the refreshing 
breeze, under the cool shade of this tower, the feeling of 
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rest and pleasure one -."eels is simply thrilling. Indeed, in 
this world, at least half the pleasure we feel will be lost 
to us if it is not that in seeking snd securing this, it ecta.iL 
any amount of pain and trouble. From the gate of Kailas, 
we travel over more or less level ground slightly falling, 
till we reach the Temple, of which we catch a glimpse from 
«on>e distance and which is situated in a dip of Mount 
Kailaa. Mount Kaitas is surrounded on all sides by deep 
ravines, and by the Kistna, so that on any side, it is steep 
and inaccessible, the ravine at Bhimani Kollum joining 
the Kistna below. Its situation is also central, and any way 
you have to go 30 or 40 miles to reach the low country. 

The temple proper is surrounded by castellated walls, 
longest sides being 1500 feet each, and the shortest being 
nearly 1000 feet each and the freight is 21 feet and 
thickness 4 feet. Nearly the whole outer face of these 
walls (fancy such a dimension of 5000 X. 21 feet) is fully 
sculptured with the figures of animals and men and Gods. 
There are hunting pictures of all kinds, there are horses 
and elephant* in every pose, Puranic representations of 
episodes, fiishis doing tapas in all kinds of postures ; 
and there are animals and reptiles in every grotesque form, 
athletes, wrestling with each other, Ac * These pictures 
show that the race of men who cut them were a warlike 
and manly race. There are three towers, one of which is 
the highest, and will compare favourably with the highest 
in Southern India. 

Passing within, the whole space is intersected into 3 
squares, one below the other and the sides are filled with 
innumerable uiantapams and shrines, the shrines mostly 
without any images and in the worst of repairs. There 
are large number of wells with small towers or domes 
above, the only source of supply to all the pilgrim's who 
resort to the place. Some one or two of the tanks were 
altogether dry and filled up more or less. 

The central shrine is that of Mallikesiiwara and is the 
most costly structure. The principal Vimanam is covered 
from top to bottom with plated gold, unlike any other 
Temple in Southern India, and all the images of Nandis and 
Dakshanamurti placed over the terrace in the mantapam 
fronting the Vimana are alao similarly covered with gold. 
It is reported that ~>f old these images contained inside un- 
told wealth, and the BoliiUas who once plundered the whole 
Temple have left their marks in the mutilated condition of 
most of these images. The style of the principal structures 
is quite-dissimilar to those in Southern India, the Chola and 
Pandyan styles, but there is remarkable resemblance between 
these and the shore temole at Mahamalaipuram (corrupt- 
ed into Mahabalipuram) and the traditions in connection 

* There U one picture in which two men hold each other by tbrir 
legs, stretched nt toll length, and withal making a regular ball. 
We have witnessed many an InctUn and European circus perfor- 
mance, hot never saw any each pose, before. 



with the latter Temple show that priests from Sri Sailam 
were brought to the Maharaalaipuram Pagoda, whicti in 
itself proves the great antiquity of Sri Sailam Temple. The 
structure is clearly Chalukyan, and theConjeevaram Pagodas 
and the seven Pagodas were also constructed by the Rulers 
of the Chalukyan Dynasty when they held sway over those 
parts. The rock cut Temple at Ellora, also called Mount 
Kailasa, was also their work, and it speaks volumes for the 
great religious zeal and piety of these noble sovereigns 
who adorned this ancient line of Kings, and'yet to-day the 
student of South Indian History knows hardly any thing 
about them. 

The Temple of Sri Parvati is a very small one at present, 
but it is reported that the original image was stolen or mu- 
tilated and its place has also been changed. The Principal 
Amman Shrine is occupied by a Goddess called Brahmaramba, 
in whose name a big feast is held in the month of Chaitm 
when bloody sacrifices are also offered. This is clearly an 
image of Kali, and this shrine stands apart and is shut up 
after sometime in the night, even when other shrines are 
open. Evidently the image was set up sometime after the 
Temple came into the hands of the Pnshpagiri Mutt. Per- 
haps the image which was outside the Temple was set up in 
the place of Sri Parvati when the image of the latter was 
lost. Anyhow the worship of this Brahmaramba is not to be 
be confounded with the principal worship of the shrine 
itself. 

The Temple tree is a fig tree, and it must be a very 
ancient one. It towers far above the tallest tower, and at 
its base, it measures more than 55 feet. Under its shade are 
seated Sanyasins and Yogis, and a good picture of this was 
photographed by our artists. The tree on the right band 
side of the principal picture is the fig tree we liave men- 
tioned above. Such an old tree we have never seen any- 
vhere. else. 

There is one liberty allowed in this Temple and other 
Temples in this District, namely the right of free worship 
allowed to every caste Hindu, a right which we dare say 
were obtaining at one time everywhere in the South, as 
they are still to-day in the north. And we had the satis- 
faction of worshipping God with our own hands and at 
our own leisure and our abhisheka and archana were per- 
formed with the accompaniment of Devara and Tiruvachaka 
Hymns. One has r.acessarily to attain to that calm and 
resigned and reveient attitude of mind and body, forget- 
ting all self, which is necessary in a worship of this kind, 
before one can expect to feel any soul elevation. 

A visit to the Kistna which cuts through the Nail* 
Malais at this point and a bath in it are held very 
sacred ; and this is a pretty stiff job. It is one steep journey, 
down and down you go, till at the w>, j bottom lies the 
perfectly blue and placid waters of Patala Ganga or Nil- 
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Gangs. The scene he.eabouta can only be mate bed by the 
Nerbudda at the marble rocks. Our artist has taken 2 or 
-3 views of tLe battling ghat and the winding river. The 
distance between Peddacheru and Mount Kailas is about 
15 miles and from Mount Kailas to Patala Ganga (Kiatna) 
is about 5 utiles 

For the greater part, the hilL* are covered with bamboos 
and various valuable forest ti«es, but at the timo we went, 
owing to the draught and other causes the trees were more 
or less bare and the bamboos presented a withered appearance. 
The forest produce are all enjoyed by the Chenchus, the 
native inhabitants of these jungles an^ bills. On the 
route to Sri fejpilam, these Ch'enchus occupy three settle 
ments, called Gudems, one near Nagaluti, one near Pedda- 
cheruvu, one near Sri Sailain. They levy from\he pilgrims 
a kind of poll tax at Ihese different points, at one anna 
per head ; and this is said to be in consideration of their 
protecting the property and person of the pilgrims in these 
wild regions, and the Police Inspector himself told us 
that they are bo far remarkable for their honesty . These 
hill men do not differ much from other natives of the low 
country, but they almost are naked except in the piece 
cloth (langoti) which they wear. One big cloth besides they 
wear with which they cover their upper part of the body 
or lay it losely over their shoulders. They have a peculiar 
way of tying their hair, in the style known as linndai Mudi- 
cA», and which kind of dressing may be also perceived in 
some of the ancient Sculptures in Madura and elsewhere. 
By no means arc these savages or aborigines, but they must 
certainly have belonged to a very ancient and civilized race, 
but from the circumstance of having been confined to a 
residence in these hills, had gradually degenerated more or 
less. The females are better dressed and they could not be 
very much distinguished from the people of the plains. As 
•residents of Kurinji, the marriage which usually obtains is 
what may be called the Gandarva form. As a Cheiehn 
put it, boys and girls roam about and get acquainted with 
-each other, rnd ehoose for themselves, and after a time, the 
marriage is published by the inviting and feeding of a few 
guests ; just in the same ray as we read of in Kurinjipattu. 
'Of course the environments favour them so much, and the 
people are so few, and the liberty of movement is so great 
that you cannot but expect such kind of marriages in such 
a community. Of course our ponts and lawyers put it as 
though such and such a kind of marriage iB required for 
xueh a kind of land {Tkinai fitm) ai«d cur friend Mr. T. 
Ver»bodra Mudaliar wonders why our poets should of neces- 
sity people ' m;g,#<i' with prostitutes and dancing girls. 
Of course there is no necessity, but as in their view 
' u^iu' (Marutham) the land covered with paddy fields 
represented the seat of wealth and luxury, civilised ac- 
tivity, and prostitution clearly follows in their wake, the 
poets always lay down as a law that whenever 'civilised 



towns' are spoken of, prostitution should also be maintained. 
In a sense this rule appears rigid, but ample scope is given 
when tb»y usually speak of ' StisaruHjdmu,,' 

An account of the tri p cs nnot be complete without a special 
descrint-' m of the famuus spring and Temple at Mahanadi ; 
and usually all pilgrimd to Sri Ssulam pass through Maha- 
nadi on their return. It is about 9 miles from Nandyal 
and the Temple is situated at the foot of the same range. 
Our artist has also photographed the beautiful Temple with 
the whole Tank. The chief interest lies in th-5 Tank, which 
is a perennial spring, and there are two big outlets which 
carry off with great force the ever bubbling v ater. The 
water is slightly tepid, and it is of remarkable purity and 
clearness. Light is refracted as :n a perfect crystal, and 
you could see all tbe colours of the rainbow on the bottom 
of the tank. The depth is about 5 feet all round, and once 
you get into it, you are reluctant to get out of it. Tou 
can see a pin at tbe bottom clearly and however you may 
dirty the water, it becomes clear in no time. There is not a> 
speck of dirt in tbe water or at the bottom, and any 
leaves or other matter that may fall into it are all lifted np 
an' 4 carried out. Visitors marvel generally failing to 
account for the clearness and pellucid character of the 
water, but if one places his eye in level with the surface 
of the water, he would easily perceive that all over the 
tank, there are streaks rising above the water, a.» in a tumb- 
ler of soda water, and this cannot be anything else than 
compressed air arising out with the water. B'gger bubbles 
can also be perceived here and there. The force of tbe 
spring and this compressed air both combine together to 
lift up all dirt and rubbish, and they are carried outsider 
by means of the flowing outlets. The waters running from 
this spring serve to keep hundreds of acres under perma- 
nent cultivation and here in fact may be seen an instance 
of what our poets are fonc 1 of delineating, the com- 
mingling of forest and hill and country scenery, of 
what is called 9Wu>u«iu, of Kurinji, and Mvllai and 
Mamlham all in one place, and the scenery sboat 
this place is accordingly very enchanting. We wish 
our Magazine could reproduce tbe beautiful views taken 
by our artist ; but this is clearly impossible. But our 
artist who has advertised his views in our pages elsewhere 
has been good enough to consent to sell to bona fide sub- 
scribers of this journal at half the advertised rates. These 
will make splendid pictures, and decorations for halts and 
study-rooms, instead of the prints of rubbish which we sea 
are usually found. 

A pilgrim. 
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THE PKOBLEM OP 



EVIL.— No. I. 



" There is some soul of goodness in things nil. 

Would men observingly distil^ it out." 

S/ittkespeare, Eemy F. Act 4, Scene 4. 
E\il .' What it is ? It has been the task of every 
religion in the world to find a solution for it. As 
edbh it is a vast problem. For ages, man has attempt- 
ed to solve it and yet to-day can any of us say that 
it has been "finally determined? Consider any of the" 
three planes on which human activities have play i 
the material, the moral; and the mental, and could any 
single fact thereon be selected and pronounced as 
positively and absolutely evil '? No. Any fact which the 
world usually puts down as ceil will be found to be not 
absolutely so, but ns in relation or in difference from what 
it calls ' good', 'Evil' then is a relative term. Nor is there 
absolute ' good' in this world. What relative evil there is, if 
resolved into its ultimate significance, will be found to »be 
paving the way to good. What is known as pain for 
example, is considered evil, and what individuals take for 
pleasure (as it may appear to themselves) is considereu as 
good. But really, when radically examined, they are not 
as supposed for the time being ; for in pain, pleasure may be 
detected, and in pleasure pain is enrienle, 

A poet says: — 

" Thy pleasure is the promise of thy pain. 

She (misfortune) makes a scourge of past prosperity," 
2. Whatever then be the human standard of evil, 
it has its existence but it is relative. When had this an 
origin ? many people question. The Christians for example 
give it an origin. When Eve tempted Adam, and Adam 
disobeyed God, they aay that evil began. But it is a philo- 
sophical necessity that ez niUU nihil fiil Then Eve must 
have been tempted by the Serpent, a.id the Serpent, 
by whom? This is infinite regress. Hence no origin. 
Scientists who are deft in handling questions of conserva- 
tion of energy and transmutation of forces will sooner 
admit Aryan Philosophy stepping forward with its scheme 
of Karma, and declare that nothing has an origin. And there- 
fore Evil has none. The Karma-doctrine is the basis of Eastern 
Philosophy on which hinges the question of the so called origin 
of evil. Karma then, or those acts of an evil type, say, which 
produce effects unpleasant, being thus the eternally 
receding chain of causes, there is nothing of an origin f 01 
•evil'. An interminable chain, the links of which indicate 
the individualized groups of several karmas, is Karma. Evil 
then according to the Aryas did not have any commence- 
ment as it had for Christians, in the days of the patri- 
archal Adam. Karma or acts connect a subject with an 
object ; and these are, respectively, spirit and matter, the 
two eternal bases for all Indian Philosophers. Karma is 



the product of the union of these two Principles called 
Purusha and Prnkriti. Pure spirit, with its inherently 
characteristic knowledge and bliss, * is iu union with matter, 
and Karma is manifested on the gross plane ; and on this 

plane of oppusitc-s arises the inquiry as to what is 'evil'. 
This being so, emancipation or disjunction of spirit from 
matter is the death-knell f o what is known as evil. That 
indicates the future spiritiwl estate to which, we are all heirs, 
a state which our Saints, viz., Alvars, and Acharyas tell us 
ij one of fearless security, imperturbable serenity and infinite 
blessedness, 

3, The notion of evil largely depends on what view is 
taken of the world perse, and in its contrast with the spirit- 
state. In the world itself, there are two ways of viewing 
things, beautifully expressed by a Mahomedan Saint, 
Jelaludin, in his work 'Mesnevi'. (Jtlaludin who is the 
founder of what is called the Order of the Dancing Dervish- 
es or of the ecstatic Bhakti-school). 

" If thou examine things with hell-fire in thy heart, 
" How canst thou see the good from bad apart ; 
" Seek by degrees to drown that fire in Heavenly Light 
'* So shalt thou, sinner I soon thy weakness change for 

might." 

Pillai Lokacbaryar, a celibate Saint who flourished 800 
years ago in Srirangam, proves in his great work, Sri Vachana 
Bhushana * that the evil that we see is in ourselves. To 
rise to this high platform of viewing things generally re- 
quires many years of spiritual training indeed. A parallel 
passage occurs in Sriniat Bhagavat lltb Skandha, viz., 
" gunadosha-drisir-doxlta (A)'" &c, 

4. To matter is attributed what the world calls evil ; 
or as it is culled "pvafaiti-aanisargaja" in Sanskrit, Prakriti 
is matter as said above, and it is said to have three disposi- 
tions, called Satva, Bajas and Tamas, inferred from the 
karmas or acts of m<^n. Whichever of these humours pre- 
dominates in man's nature impelled by the complicate law 
of harwa, present and past, that is severally distinguished 
as good, mixec* ur evil. These interact with the soul in 
presenting to its view either clear or blurred images of objects 
pleasurable or painful. The eternal whirl of matterin conjunc- 
tion with the soul, you might imagine to be that of a wheel, 
with three spokes representing the three qualities of matter 
above-named, acting as the centripetal impulses of tawt&ra, 
but from which, the .spirit, when the time arrives, may be 
imagined to fly off in 1 tangential line drawn by a centrifugal 
force inherent in ihe spirit. Till then, the relative cons- 
ciousnesses of good and evil persists according as the 
humours are uppermost, and the soul inclines for the time 
being, to one or either of them. 

* Jnana and Luanda. 

Hi hath an evil mind who of hit virtue thinks. 
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5. I would now attempt to 'show that even while revol- 
ving ia this wheel, our views can still somewhat widen to 
a better comprehension of the meaning of evil, and its 
salutary effect on life. Evil is in oar own hearts, Sages 
■ay. Many other great thinkers of the modern times also 
state such an opinion. They say, 'detect it in your own 
will.' According to Johnson, "ithe depravation of human 
will was followed by a disorder of the harmony of nature ; 
and by that Providence which often places antidotes in the 
neighbourhood of poisons, vice was checked by misery lest 
it should swell to universal and unlimited dominion. We 
can discover that where there is universal innocence, there 
will probably be universal happiness ; for, why bhould afflic- 
tions be permitted to infest beings who ire not in danger 
of corruptions from blessings and where there 'm no use of 
terror nor cause for punishment. But in a world like ours, 
where our senses assault us, our hearts betray us, we should 
pass on from crime to crime, heedless and remorseless, if 
misery did not stand in our nay and our own pains admonish 
us of our folly. Almost all the moral good which is left 
among us is the apparent effect of physical Evil." Johnson 
further tells us; 

' Goodness is divided by the Divines into soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness. Sobriety or temperance is 
nothing hut tbe forbearance of pleasure, and if pleasure was 
not followed by pain, who would forbear it? Kighteous- 
ness consists of justice and charity; we are incited to the 
belief o£ misery by the consciousness that we have the same 
nature with the sufferer; that we are in danger af the same 
distress and may sometimes implore the same assistance. 
The Other Life is the future, and the Supreme Being is in- 
visible. None would have recourse to an Invisible Power 
but that all their objects had deluded their hopes. Season 
has no authority over us but by its power to warn us against 
evil.' Again be tells us : 

1 That misery does not make all men virtuous, experience 
too clearly informs us : but it is no less certain that of what 
virtue there is, misery produces by far the greater part. 
Physical evil may therefore be endured with patience since it 
ia the cause of moral good, and patience is itself one virtue 
by which we are prepared for that in which evil shall be no 
more. The unequal distribution of good and evil, the suffe- 
rings of virtue and the enjoyments of vice bad long busied 
■tad perplexed the understanding. It cannot be discovered 
why a Being, to whom all things are possible, should leave 
moral agents exposed to accidental happ.ness and misery ; 
why- a child often languishes under diseases wbicn are derived 
from a parent, and a parent suffers yet keener anguish by 
the rebellious ingratitude of a child ; why the tenderest 
affection is often abused by the neglect of indifference or 
the insults of brutality, and why vice has external advantages 
pat into her power while virtue is compelled to renoooce. 



These phenomena are considered as blemishes upon the 
moral system. Here is all confusion and deformity. Good 
and evil seem to be distributed by design, not by chance- 
Religion is not founded on Reason alone, but Faith. Here 
all is order, harmony ai.d beauty. Vice itself is .nly a deep 
shadow that gives strength and elegance to other figures 
in the moral picture. Happiness does indeed in some degree 
depend upon externals, but even external advantages are 
the appendages of virtue." 

6. Why is good and evil designedly distributed, not 
realised ? Because the confined view bounded on either 
side of our one life with birth and death, introduces the 
difficulty of not being able to see the working of justice. 
Th'-Te are alway.-s two sides to a picture. The events of 
one life, if judged by themselves, — positing that there are 
no pre-extstenees or post-existences—, baffle both the 
Christians and the Materialists to grasp the meaning of 
'evil". Not so with the Arvas, who posit a continuous 
stream of life till eternity, which thus affords a large view 
by which no eau.«e can exist for sorrowing over a.iy simple 
event ; a view by which things must appear as relative^ 
good or bad, a view also recognizing the conflicting standards 
by which society judges men and events. What then is 
that justice that justifies the rdativt evil, it may be asked ? 
The justice is that it is a providential means to a benevolent 
end. The difficulty of the apparent conflict of the contra- 
ries, as evidencing discord in the place of harmony, vanishes 
in the recognition of the great Kosmic I*w which manifests 
itself as variety from unity. This is a necessary condition 
of manifestation. This Law works in cycles, and it is no 
other than that of the Sanskrit Philosophers, called the 
lAja-vriktha-nytiya, (or the la 1 " of seed and its tree). Prom 
a homogeneous substance proceeds heterogeneity,— tbe tree 
from the se«d for example : and this heterogeneity by the 
same Law cf cycles, returns again into the seed. Unless 
manifestation meant this exhibition oT variety, there would 
be no manifestation as we find this world to be. Tbe not 
seeing discord however in the world-working consists in 
looking upon all manifestation as a harmonious whole, a 
vtriety in unity. If one were able to review past lives, and 
find reasons therein for his present sufferings, what goes by 
the designation of evil would find a fa- different meaning 
than if things and events were considered evil pert*, i.*„ as 
disjointed from one another of the connected series nf lives. 
It '•» only under such an expanded view can the conception 
■£ an origin of evil, — juch a conception involving the invest- 
ing Providence with a capricious will — appear impossible. 
It would be difficult for Christians to convert Hindu minds 
vhich are hereditarily saturated with the far-reaching 
conception? of tile ever-working harmat, its working in cyclic 
periods, affording a very much more scientific explanation of 
evil than having to impute it to an arbitrary will baring 
an origin. 

56 
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7. 1 must not be understood 'as advocating 'karma' as 
the all-sufficient explanation for all the riddles of life. That 
would again be Buddhistic. In addition to Karma we re- 
quire an Intelligent Governor, to keep account of kanna as 
baima jxsje is inert and insentient.* But, as my subject is 
Bvitf, 1 must drop the discussion 6f this doctrine which 
separates the Vedantists from the Buddhists. 

ALKONDAVILLI Q. 



KAMPANOLOGY I. 

1. «./5«ii=" to»come Dp to," aa in ,*i_ii o_,ij»"> jj& 
&» atuj>HJ> *«D*ai^)T = though they have come to the 
water's edge yet they aee no way to reach the water 
(Pala Kadirnana 2). 

2. u(§#et = " to remain," "to enter upon, as in 
i|*siSi_^ (Pftla-Nagara 98) ; QfBfjp 4**ir.f=wpnt and 
remained (Tiruavatara 207); L/&Q<k = " the house in 
which you remain permanently" (The Kural). 

3. The participle in 4 occurs more than a hundred 
times in the Ramayanara. In every instance it implies 
an act that is past or concomitant, but never a purpose. 

4. Qpp.&fi& =•' to end," both trans, and intrans. 
And (y>f>jD—^b.&t it may finish, and (if^jrajii^even to 
finishing it,» 

These remarks will enable us to find out what 
K am pan means by his- 

$earQupj$nuw urpti— Sip's & @ 
Lia&rQpppai ffiSgw usQaar 

saQeoQjtn pp j jtoafusai itaipu-'l Si . 

It means as follows : — 

As the (proverbial) cat approached the sea of milk 
and remained (there) greedily licking it in order to 
exhaust 1 it, so I have greedily come to (the task of) 
reciting Raman's" history (with the intention of exhaust- 
ing the subject), 

As 4jsd*lj^> <rf ie a u>p is) a $<->u> by its position, (that 
ia, squinting construction) it is tcken up in both tin 
members of the sentence. 

6. The words for (tppjost/us are introduced into the 
second member of the sentence in ord«r to balance it 
with the first. 

Such, I humbly believe, to be the true explanation 
of the stanza. And I earnestly trust that tampan will 



no longer be accused of solecism in the use of the yu. 
participle, or that this supposed solecism adduced at a 
proof of his being a modern author. 

7. I know of no author, ancient or modern, who 
useB the pu participle to express a purpose. Of course, i 
take no account of the Silapptikaram or Mr. Sundram- 
pillai. Mr. Sundrampillai, however, it must be said 
to his credit, expressed in a private letter to me his 
intention to correct his Manonmaniam in this respect 
in the second edition of that work, which he said he 
was about to bring out. Ab to the age of the Silap- 
patikaram its genuineness and authenticity, there re- 
mains a gi-oat deal to be said. 

KAMPANOLOGY II. 

1. Under the word i£)J>fi^\ Winslow quotes the 
phrase @jbpu>>r#,Q&it£uu*)* and translates it "as those 
who cull the plucked betel nuts " ($&*>» never means 
" to cull" in the mere sense of selecting. It means " to 
break" : an act which may be done by first making a 
selection of what you want to break. The root is @*i 
" to lessen" from which proceed the other meanings 
"break," "beat" "gather," Ac In the following 
passage it certainly means to select and break. 

*i>f&Qtu&§ @®« Q* t t_ evs eh 

fi>0<t.sni HI). 
It also means to husk poddy as in. 

eDsi'/mmmsua -Jaw (<ssS^, 42) 

It sometimes stands for a^ff/A™ (pierce; for the sake 
of rhyme. 

2. On referring to the word <-'q, I find Winslow 
marks it as a Sanscrit word and assigns to it the mean- 
in ge ; (I) syrup, (2) sugar, (3) portion, ( 1) a lunar 
mansion, (S) arm, (6) groom, (7) arecannt, and (8) alms. 

Of these 8 mear.ings, the 5th is the same as the S. 
bftha.anavm. (YvM.w. -3rd Ed. p. 625). The 3rd, 4th, 
6th and 8th arc derived from that of the S. bhftga, 
a part (ib. p. 636;, The 1st and the 2nd are pernapa 
derived from the S. pftka, cooking ub, p. 539). I am un- 
able to discover the 7th meaning, viz., areennut, in the 
Sanscrit Dictionary. But I trust some of the readers of 
this article who are conversant with Sanscrit will be 
good enough to explain it. 
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»j»<3, though of frequent occurrence in the sense of 
treacle, can mean bo, only by a figure of speech deriv- 
ed from the sense of " cooking." And it may have 
come to mean " areeanut'* by a further figure. Or is it 
a contraction of ui*© ? .If. so whence do we get 
ut«(i5 itself V It looks as if it has been derived from 
the Singhalese h**! which, by its very form, appears 
to be older than puga, the root of which is given as 
pu to cleanse lib. p. 566). Compare a.«jy"and esijjr 
g*t, and (?*>!■#, t«st* and g?<»>*. #*»»(? ivnd 0^i«#, 
0i gm and ,#r,j>** and the like. 

3. I do not remember if I have seen ury used for 
areeanut. And I suspect it does not mean so in, 

8jaflj»Gmid#* , j; , $iu<ifi#*GiA fuinw. *tlL© 29.) 
Especially as it stands between ;$»•» and Qmirdiljpw. 

4. The act of Q*tffl/ifeu takes place after paddy or 
rice has been subjected to ©*>^ or $pjs% in order to 
tject the *-& (chaff) or #aS9 (bran) and to retain the 
more valuable part. Hence it means separation for 
retention or rejection. 

In Qa<i\Bjp*< t *ju> [ynai. e*a 50) it stands for rejec- 
tion. In QC-Qifr, j^gi'SfM, 14, we have the word 
standing for (1) retaining (the order of march', (2i 
acquiring sorrows, ($) ejecting, and (1) bringing out. 

In g)t<9)iiJ!iJ)*u3 jupjr. 16, it means (1) to separate 
(gold and pearls from other things) in the let and 2nd 
lines, and (2) to spread (i.e., beauty or harmony) in 
the third line. 

5. In the phrase ge^un-^j Q*Ttfii~uaiiui'& seems 
to me to m»an the portion of rice which is taken out 
from the granary for the day'.; use and which is sub- 
jected to $pp& before cooking. Compare «iuiiu/F*ii 
in Wins. $. h. 

6. Then &p/D . jB&f*fiit>ir would mean the fiisher- 

men's little daughters who have not yet learnt how 
much rice is taken into the *«® by those who do the 
work of Zmiifippm. 

7. Qsrm then has its own primary ireaning of 
*• taking/' And Q*»«»Q*^=>the method of taking. 

8. The rest of the stanza shows that the girls fill 
their winnowing fans to the brim t^rj which neces- 
sarily makes them scatter the pearls in their attempt 
at O—tfijjw, 



9, The usual meaning assigned to Q*T$fij£i in 
this connection is to give pearls in exchange for 
betel nr + .s. If this meaning can be supported by 
authority, it will afford me great satisfaction to know it 

10. "tVe cannot make sense of the above stanza of 
Kampan as it stands, without understanding soma 
words not expressed in it. I propose the conjectural 
emendation that £)p0iu should be Qjt&suA* 

This is of course a conjecture and the reader miwt 
take it for what a conjecture is worth. 

XAMPANOLOGY ItJ. 

The eleven stanzas of which the ftp jtfiijstfjiju 
t— jdu> consists and the firsttwelve stanzas of the .gpjmj 
ui—eoti, form a Gajj, the scansion of which is somewhat 
intricate. This Gw& also occurs in the *<rtl®u 
(sts. 23-51), ,*ff£_«»*«i*>,?ij (55-72), «ir ££>& (4-30 and 
220-233), tswcu (9-38) and elsewhere Its Scansion 
is usually represented by the formula ">», *.fiS«r-r, 
«_e n aru), «.«!«■ ii. To reduce it to this formula, there 
is need of much violence. And after all the violence 
done, it will be found unequal to embrace the nicety of 
cadence necessary for intoning it. The difficulty will 
be apparent when we try to apply the ,ordinaiy *n)5® 
to such lines as these : — 

«rsirjjji« paretic ceffl&BtiiiiS & uirguQf ifii_a<tai^ 

a 6b) 
Q#iua>* *jsir(3(M> o^.^ln^ i^nQpat^m (ib 67) 
^ati—S Mijp&2 a$s Btvteu ^itjfuQui (artSru 11) 

fttwiLi lyiatjpi ftrqa^ip i^^fuj^sm (ib 6 1 
jyarfiy LoiirvQmam (Ssulit ta9gjiCpar ,ib 7) 

The true scansion seems to me to be as follows : — 

1. Each line consists of four Qir. 

2. Of these the first ends in what should be called a 
u>* according to the ordinary system of nomenclature, 
lint a little examination shows that it is nr a u>« but ». 
Even this limitation is not sufficient, ior if this i» 
happens to be followed by two consonants it is necessary 
that they should be s-ich consonant as would readily 
coalesce and sound almost as one consonant. As for 
instance <™«, "■#, ***, *•» and the like. 

3. The second 9i begins with a x **i and ends as a 
9«a>?i or $*jjb9i. 

4. The third and fourth b-giu according to the 
law of Qaml. !br and ends as a Veimmtc or ^upts. 
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0. It ia hardly necessary to remind the reader that 
Qmttmi—hr requires, u>*(y>«r6fBit, s8e* <j>qpsbQg,q and 
mtiuQpmQBi and that **&*9a is inadmissible. 

C. The peculiarity in tliia Qaijn is that a line partly 
observes ©«y«*i_&ir and partly does not. Tiit.es of 
aPdj^ai constructed wholly on the BdiWLir principle 
are common enough in other authors, (as in &1-18 r z&wfisb 
i.i the paratam of Villiputturar). I do not remember 
seeing such lines in the Iramayanam. They may be 
there. But I have not searched for them. 

7. It must he observed, by the way, that there is a 
difference between the Q«/awi_96ir of Qa/mruir and 
m*$*g!^>p and the "3i*«wt„&rr ■Sfg/sti, In eStypnJo 
the ,#3=ir is optional and does not extend from one line 
to another. Hut jr%tr is of the essence of Qmi*e\j« and 
*i$*&<x>j- ; and it extends from line t«j line in Q.-jotl/.t 
and seSS* awuir, but not in *s$>4 ■£"*>!!>■ The adHp^enp 
Iiere mc'iiit is tf*ir«ja;«*e$,#^iiia»,£> and not atf(j i fl£,s J »s£'- 
p^i&ifi' or ssS&iqp pO-. 

8. Nachehinarkiniyar does indeed observe that the 
jtSea is sometimes broken in *s&Qa>aruir. But it is 
evident th.it lie was using false readings without sus- 
pecting them to be false. 

C. BRITO. 



Tllti WORD illHUCU." 
The following information, which the Rev, Dr. G, U 
Pope of Oxford has kindly sent me in reply to an 
en^uirv about the root idea of £y>(5@, will, I hope, be 
of interest to soni<j of «he readers of your valuable 
journal. 

" I think QpQi really means ' perfume,' and is thence 
given to the tree, under which dances in honour of 
their hill-deity were performed by ancient South- 
Indians. 

I am sorry to say that therp is no great interest felt 
here in Tamil literature. 

The glossaries to my Kurral and Niiladiyar have 
been carefully compiled. 

On the strength of the above suggestion, the differ- 
ent meanings of the word in question may be, I 
believe, satisfactorily accounted for as follows, 

Qfi<5<3 (!) Perfume, or. by Synecdoche a flower. 

(2) 'Akil' (agallochum), the wood being street 
tcenUff. 



(3) Honey, which is collected by bees from 

the jfo were of plants. 

(4) Toddy, which is sweet as honey, or which 

is obtained from the sjtadvr. of the palmy- 
ra or cocoanut tree. 

(5) Youth or the jfover of age. Compare also 

the expression the btocm or biul of youth. 

(6) Beauty, which attends Youth and fades 

with age. 

(7) Elevation (of mind) or high spirits, which 

distinguish youth from old age. 

(8) Murukan or the Dravidian hill deity in 

honour of whom dances were performed 
under the Muruhu tree; or Karttikeya 
with whose attributes Murvkan was in- 
vested after being admitted in$p the 
Hindu Pantheon. (Vide Dr. Pope's Ex- 
tracts from Purra Porul-Venba ■ Malai. 
Padalain Ilnd. Para, last but one). 

(0) A festival, originally dances and feasts in 
honour of ihirulnn; qpqQiuw is a drum, 
probably used on these occasions. 

(10) An ornament (for the ear), which adds 
grace or beauty to the person of the 
wearer. 

<y©<5-the lemon tree-has no connection with the 
above word but is an incorrect form of (jpq$*<§ eo called 
on account of the thorns commou to that tree and the 
Indian coral tree or Moochie, which is very fragile and 
serves only for fad. .The root is ty>@ found in the 
verbs <ycj®<5 and (je©*© respectively meaning to 
perish and to destroy. 

Iii his edition of Nighandu 1st part, A- Kuniaraswmi 
Pulavar of Jaffna says that Murukan (Subramanya) 
was so called on account of his being the younyer son 

of Siva, 

As this explanation may not satisfactorily account 
for the application of the word Murukan to a demon 
or a demoniac, and as Murukan is represented as 
the son of Kottavi or Fotti, tbe great Demoness of the 
South, in Purra-Porul-Venba-Malai which is, according 
to Dr. Pope, move than a thousand years old, there can 
be little doubt that Murukan also was origintlly a 
demon of the south and that the name should be dealt 
with agreeably to this notion. 

S. W. COOMARASWAMY. 
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LORD SAMBaNDHA AND A DRAVIDIAN 

prosody. 

(final «- hat no usual Sandhi in Telwju and Sambandltn.) 
Continued from p. 125. 

We shall quote a few more Instances of misreading in 
Sambandha in consequence of ignorance of the rule in 
question. 

( (5) 

The first line is evidently out of harmony with the 

other lines and defective. We are 

jollier mUreul- f Ml) t(J exp | am tlie nletre of this 

line on any principle and the editor 

also seems to have felt it as we find a cross mark by the 

editor at, the end of this line in the copy in our possession. 

To set the line right and make it harmonious with 

the other lines we have simply to split up u^so^a* 
Qi_ff(3 into agjsa^tfiM'® •+- 9© and the harmony 
will be clearly restored thus ; 

u.e£r*mji> «<ftu m^enf n/ovS 6f©<2,«ir ip&'lpmiir and 
this is the reading given in sn>^««- 

A tliinl instance . , 

o( in.srciuUuj:. v *>• 

Take again the next stanza. 

£fjajsoiin~/iru'. 

Miattv «w,^0^*.T«rf? B^tXHftydn 9<so cQujs ©(_stj©# 

«afMP&€V flHfwQwTl^ Qu.«BT?L±$P# 9ri— tiff *9 fit @ 

*U tKF ofi» I! <J5T iSSlJUiSlp UXlrflJJf HIWtjiLfjr « «• &I&Q* . (t>) 

Here also the 1st line is not of the same measure 
with the other lines and it is not easy to defend the 
defect on any principle but the metre will be restored 
if only we divide iB@«o#c t 'sis'i*fi»:i»'Juj<'© 111*0 ajjapju 
«ir© and «_*>i/.<Iiuirfi thus : — ■ 

and this is the reading in «jii«^oij), 

These instances we have quoted to shew how the 
lines become irregular from ignorance of the rule ^in 
oqeetioi. and in these instances we are supported by 
due Edition. 



Cither instances iu 
Sambandha- 



The instances quoted from fcQ&p&iLtuj&ati though 
in agreement with both the editions are perfa'nps 
liable to be explained away on the ground that 
the word Sjpi being the moBt important word in the 
>->$*•■'•>, Sambanr'ha wanted to preserve it entire from 
mutilation by Sandb ; and for the exigency of th.st' pur- 
pose overlooked the ordinary rule of Sandhi. Such an 
argument may at once be met by the consideration 
whether Sambandha would have in- 

Sanibantlhi* dfll d in 4 l 00Ber . ees of „ r(ha . 

jamfpjiut-vfw, ■ * 6 

matical construction in an assem- 
bly consisting of his most learned and bitterest enemies 
and presided over by such a potentiate as the Pandia 
king of old when such important interests were at 
stake. But without resorting to any argument we 
quote other instances from Sambandha where such 
argument cannot apply, 

j-nfrG^it&r Qinasrsnpm .sawfarf Ghj»8s 

Note the end of the 2nd line and the beginning of 
the 3rd line whichave underlined. In both the editions 
unfortunately there is Sandhi which evidently mars 
the harmony of the 2nd line. 

Now we come to a much clearer instance which 

occurs in a metre that has survived to lis and of which 

the modern poets are 'fond though we find no intrinsic 

merits in It except noble and pure Dravidian parentage 

— what we m^y call for want of a better name the 

ordinary 6i(u>£irfifi(3^,*«i : As the metre is well-known 

to us, every one of us may thorough- 

A clear instance of \y understand the peculiarity eccurr- 
ihe peculiarity in a * 

vfi\ "known metre mg in it and the editions are also 
agreed re to the peculiarity. 

Jtmqifl QwaSlicp Qutiuur 
iJiTLLiCv ftapi~ujTV Qfjia.^bn LL t —..i&n0 
tSa&pfip eff »-© errrffl Q/K—gpeJ 

Gmiramuxi u&vaiio'r* 0tQt. 

57 
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If the underlined .cords were united in Sandhi we 
would g^t «^*'>'*+ jfai=ujfijpBi and the line would 
then run as follows :--- 

where the 2nd line is evidently wrong in metre as 
any reader might easily judge without any explanation 
of the nature of the metre. 

We shall quote only one more iu stance from Sam- 

bandha where also unfortunately we beg to differ from 

i_ :.... „ „„, both theeditions and leave the reader 
An instance not 

noted (by both the to judge for himself without any 

editions 1 

argument 

reig^mu ujaCpQpipeu Qxi is® fifty* (sparicS) lui^ui 
^eiM-fi^a-. ^ajfifgttu- a>afi#a»^- ■j«a.ai«8i_ Qutmut 

The second line is not in concord with the otlier 
tinea aud is obviously defective of one syllable and the 
defective- syllable cau only be obtained by splitting the 
last word into u<r«<£&v Q^iign ■+■ jf^Qenfifa* which 
would make the 2nd line as harmonious as the other 
lir.es and we are unable to justify the defect on any 
other principle and there is no other similar defective 
line elsewhere though there are three u£*th in this 
aame metre. 

There are numerous other instances in Satnbahdha 
„„ . . »„ where the euitors have combined 

OtLer instances m 

Sam-anri"-a difficult the vowels in Sandhi and sacrificed 

of demonstration. .11 r .v v r j.u 

Ue harmony 01 th« lines lor the 
sake of a supposed rule of grammar where we believe 
if the vowels are relaxed from combination the har- 
mony, would be perfectly restored but however as it 
would require much explanation to establish the 

principle of non Sandhi in those instances we pass them 
over for the present. 

INSTANCES FROM APPAR. 

If, after all these instances the reader should ctill 
feel unconvinced that the instances do really establish 
a principle of Dravidian prosody, we have only to 
quote a few instances fr u m Sambandha's best and most 

venerable disciple St. Vagisa. Va- 

Instanees froiuAp" • ■ .- 1 ■ a 

P»r are clearer to «- g lsa 8 sentjments, his ever flowing 

tears, his iever ending btruggles and 
exertions, his heartmelting verseB, his gifted tongue 



Seieir.l instances 
from AppsiT. 



and even his metres are to some extent as intelligible 
to us as his life. If Sambandha's metres and verges 
are as incomprehensible to ne as his life wft have only 
to appeal to the disciple for an explanation. 

The following instances quoted fn-m Vagisa occurr- 
ing in a metre which is .perhaps the commonest metre 
of toe modem times, viz., what we have called the 
Stan® metre for want of a better name must prove the 
principle beyond the least shadow of a doubt. 

VAGISA. 

(£$aj£«i»£ St. 1)- 

( i>i*i|otj«&u 9.) 

rjjfr&isi&tGiruQi-iia&f&jii Srrsssacn--ni^dSQajira>(ifiu 

$«tfgr,mp,a;&iaBiii 3 asQpiHp fittest uar jp 

(jjiiii<dUiI9.) 
& peSQ tusk pmi&Qp ,r Qg-drQ&iraiellujQ&ataiQedj& 
S-jBeS^miJieaiQeiiQ iLpaaidiQf?}gp<ssirQ&a <bjSsjij& 

(£§<H>aiULii gp 6.) 
y i #jG<->i7 i #©<sE.T«w«n .j-u3i%u i^rf) s aot— ssodl&pQ if a.tur 

{^GusAutb 4} 

Q» war #•&$•? ftBi—SLj^-WHSfi Q*i#'£&sf jD«>u f r£ 

cars' jig)Qmiiafi!r>utirQ Qmir^^^AaSarpQ atdtu. 
~~~ (f 9 GajijS^ B i 1) 

#*j)*^fG«i^ii>JiS S&pQfirreaiiJH-tfieKl™ 
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rmLDul um* jpiu. i@j jr<iQ$ipQ#njtJ>i-fa.*8 

#anjnS%Wi/JD— "-■» r&i SLp Kno-Uiof^jit s $ 
».at(ciumiiun*i2uira/i QiAnp£yQ&t—*/*aiiQmt, ( Do 6.) 

(Do. 7.) 

Here are ten instances from Vagisa in the same 
metre ami we, do not wish to'multiply instances in the 
same metre. 

We. shall quote the following instances from Vagisa 

fcccurring in a metre which fortu- 

An jtstaooe in si naUjly has got a definite name and 

&p has received a definite description 



Several similar instances are aUo found in Sadagopa, 

Thirumangai, Perialwar, Natchiar, 

B«v«rl *(milHr in- Khulasekaia, and Thondaradippodi 
stances occur in gt , ... "•"vnpiiuui 

tsaSfw we Delieve tnere ar e no other 

works which contain such clear ins- 
tances of the peculiarity in question. 

T. VlRAUADRA MoDALIAH, B. A. B- L., 

(To be continued.) 



A SHOHT SKETCH 



TAMIL LITERATURE. 



bow called *<— 



in Tamil Prosody — we mean *ili_ * 



We quote only one more instance occuring in a 
metre of a third sort which is also very common in 
modern poetry. 

Ou(g(5a9 iQpsm u'*i»ju ej«irQ<_6*ir« 

(J*iri-.f*«fc-j*.«j5 QfrAQeiQ*tlQ 
*.<$<$ sS> 3^ sr gpmtrpfd &tmaf)(ir t &/f 

mmorjmpp jtsrrsfl u!jub4% 
u(5^oS^JPlj lS*^?*^-"*- uJtl©**««rS 

(ftjajTgluuifGTfif 2) 

SUNDARAR. 
We shall quote only one instance from Sundarar. 

An instance from «».i,«i 

Sundarar. **«0« 

jfjf^fD jitdwiu Qs*s%* Qf**>s$p 

Qtjyar <y*# Q*amts**im0<J>f9*ii y^ s?0ii mvQt—tjiiik 



ISTBOBUCTIOlf. 

\||'hat the Tamil Language needs at present is a correct 
history of its literature on a sound chronological basis. 
The task is of a stupendous nature when the great antiquity 
of the Tamil tongue and the absence of historical records 
are taken into consideration. The only course left open 
for the structure of Tamil Literature is the critical aearca 
after internal evidence ; Indian Archeology is jet in its 
infancy and no great help can be derived from ; t towards 
the ancient literature of the Tamil land. There are also 
other difficulties such as are not usualy met with in the 
literature of other nations. Herein we are to deal in soma 
instances with the lives oigogie sages such as Agasthya, 
Tirumular, Idaikkadar, Auvaiyar, whose periods ofeii"- 
tenee. cannot easily be determined ; with the lives of 
saints of precocious wisdom sueh as Namm&lvar, Tirugnana 
samhandar, Meikandar, whose careers are full of thril- 
ling but trite incidents which can puzzle even the greatest 
psychologists ; with the lives of other saints such as Ma- 
nicbavachakar, Appar, Sundarar, Karaikkal Arnmaivar, Utna- 
pati Sivaeharyar, who by virtue of the divine grace 
which was incessantly showered on them performed uncom- 
mon deeds which are deemed miracles by the common 
mortals. In addition to these supernatural elements, Tamil 
Literature bos for its materials the livv* and writings of 
literary giants as Nakkirar, Tiruttabkatcvar, UaogovadigaJ, 
Sittalai Sattaaar, K*mbar, Fugalendi, Ottakkuttar, Kuina- 
raguruparar, Sivagasaamunivar. 

The growth of Tamil Literature is intiroate'y intertwin- 
ed with the rise and fall of several heretic religions from re- 
mote times. The one unbreakable tie which stead ily keeps pace 
with the development of the Tamil Literature is the Saiva 
cieed which remains immutably fixed witnessing the growth 
and fall of otuer religions. The history of Tamil Litera- 
ture is essentially religious, secular literature forming little 
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or no portion of it. This religions element which pervades 
the whole field of Tamil Literature is due to the fact that 
(he Tamils were essentially a religious race and t msidered 
their sojourn on earth as a mere preparation for beatitude. 
Hence th^y laid down that all literary works should conduce 
to flie welfare of mankind, in this vorld as well as in the 
world to come, by conferring upon the readerVirtue,Wealtb, 
Terrestrial Happiness and Heaven. 

It is proposed to treat Tamil Literature in three parts : — 

I. Ancient Literature which comes down from the remo- 

test antiquity to the time of Tirugnauasaiubandar. 

II. Medieval Literature which extends from the time of 

Tirugnanasainbandar to the closing years of Cniapati 
Sivacharyar, the last of the Tamil theologians. 

III. Modern Literature which comes down. from the death 

of Cmapati Sivacharyar. 

We are quite aware that no sufficient justice can be meted 
out to the treatment of the Ancient Literature, but no pains 
will be spared to make it as trustworthy as possible, and 
should unavoidably errors creep in, the reader? are request- 
ed to remember that the blame rests more on the difficulty 
of "the work undertaken. 

TAMIL LITERATURE. 

Either in point of antiquity, or in point of grammatical 
subtlety , or in the extension of literature, 
Antiqnity of Tamil the'Tamil Language is second to none of 
the languages on the globe. There 
were three ancient Lcadeinies con- 
ducted for very long periods -nd the last of them came to an 
end as early as 100 A. D. If the account given by Nakkirar 
in his valuable commentaries on Iraiyanar Agapporul be 
accepted the first academy should have begun its sittings 
*t about 9890 B. C. This date does no„ mark the begin- 
ning of the Tamil Literature, as the professors who pre- 
sided over the academy were simply engaged in the investi- 
gation of Tamil Literature, Thus the Tamil tongue should 
have reached a very high degree of culture even long before 
10,000 years preceding the Christian Era. There ij irresis- 
tible evidence corroborated on all hands to the fact that 
there was a deluge which submerged a great part of South 
India which lay south of the modern Cape Comorin which 
was a river before the deluge. The present sanctity of the 
place is indeed due to its having ",>een one of the sewn 
sacred rivers of India. Some scholars are of opinion that 
the deluge referred to in the Tamil ancient classics was 
identical with the deluge in Xoah's time mentioned in the 
Bible. Tolgappyam, the most ancient Tamil grammar in 
existence, is considered to have been composed before this 
flood. The author of this grammar gives the forms 
of tbo Tamil letters and thus the Tamil Language 



was reduced to writing long before Noahs time. The 
occurrence of the work t-uki fa corrupted form of 
the Tamil o^»««) meaning n peacock in the Hebrew 
Language also speaks in favour of the antiquity of the 
Tamil tongue. Further Tamil was decidedly the Language 
of Southern India during the time of Rama and Arjuna. 

Tamil is the name of the language spoken by an ancient 
race of people called Tamilar. All 

The word Tamil/ sorts of fanciful etymologies* were 
devised to explain the origin of this 
word. The Sanshritists, w ho would not allow any, origi- 
nality in other languages and claim all that is good and great 
for Sanskrit, suggest that the word ' Tamil' has come from the 
Sans. dravida. Dravida was the name by which the Aryans 
designated the Land of the Tamils. Dravida litenlly in 
Sanskrit means to run and bend and it fitly describes the 
Tamil land as it runs far south before it bends at Cape 
Comorin. They conceive that dravida became dramida 
then dlamila and then thamh If such be the procedure 
of nhi'ology then any word can be derived from any other 
word by stupid ingenuity and philology may well receive the 
last word of farewell from us. 

The absurdity of deriving the word Tamil from dravida 
will be easily manifest. A foreigner, it is usual, gives his 
own name to a neighbour tribe which may not be known to 
the tribe itself. If we ask a Tamil man about bis nation- 
ality he would unhesitatingly say that he is a Tamilian and 
not a dmvidian which perhaps may be unintelligible to 
many Tamil ears. A Telugu man calls Tamil as aravam* 
And this fact is very little known to the majority of the 
Tamils. The Tamils designate Telugn as Vqdaqu and the 
Telugus as Vadugan. This is not well known to the Telugu 
people of the north. In the ancient classics of Tamil 
*he .iord Yavanar occurs and some apply it to the Greeks, 
and some apply to the Persians, and a famous commentator to 
the IVussalmans or Turk?. Thus it seems to us certain that 
draeida the language and it has no sort of connection 
with the word Tamil. Tamil is decidedly a native 
designation given to the language and Tamilar is the name 
by which the race was known. 

Rev. Dr. G. V. Pope considers the word Tamil as a cor- 
ruption of temroU (a^a<3ui^l) ; though this is a good 
suggestion, with gr*at deference we beg to difTer from the 
gentleman. Therj is no authority for cuch a derivation. 
Id several of thr ancient classics tbe word Tamil occurs in 
the sense of sweetness' or ' juice'. 

Mr. C. W, Damodaram Pillai proposes to derive the word 
from tbe Tamil root ptfi (= alone or incomparable) which 
has received the termination $t> and has become jiBp. The 
word, therefore, literally means 'the solitary' or 'the unique 
or ' the incomparable.' Tamil according to his derivation 
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signifies * a tongue which is incomparable' or '* language of 
tuuque celebrity'. However ingenious thin derivation is, and 
however relishing it maybe to the Tamil ears, we are not 
prepared to give credit to such a derivation in the absence 
of antique authority in support of ouch etymology, 

S. A. TlRUaC4J.A.HC»IjCNTHV PtLLAV, B. A. 



EEVIEWa, 

The Vpanitliail* with Sri Satikaru's corrvyientaritt ; Vol, I. 
Jia, KfH'i. and lluudakaf tran»laied by S. Hifaramd 
Saiitri, n, a., pvblitMJti/ V, 0, Stthaeharri, b.a. B.r.., 
M. B. a. e„ Madrat, l«98. ' 

We gladly welcome this aeries of neat little volumes due 
to the liberality of Mr. Seshucharri, not more because it 
fills up a gap in the translations of Sankara's great com- 
mentaries, than because such an aid as this is indispensable 
even for reading the original for those imperfectly pjequaint- 
ed with Sanskrit, as his style is elliptical, sometimes enig- 
matic even, and always knotty, so muchso that in some places 
without Aoandagiri's aid, the whole affair would become a 
game of hide and seek between the commentator and the 
reader. It argues also a great deal of freedom of thought 
in the pubbsher that he, a follower of Bamunaja by birth, 
ahould yet undertake to publish translations of the text 
books of a rival .school. He is to be congratulated on the 
successful way in which this volume haB been 'done and it 
is to be hoped that the succeeding volumes in which he is 
to bring out translations of the Katha, Prasna, Aitereya, 
Taittiriya, Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka Upanisbads 
will be even better than this. Why the Mandukya, which 
with Graudapada's Kan km * on it and Sankara's commen- 
taries on both, forms an important text-book of the Advaita 
achool, is omitted, in because, I believe, we have already a 
scholarly translation from the hands of the well-known 
scholar Mr. Manila!. N. Dvivedi. The publisher will, on the 
■awe principle, have to omit the Taittiriya also, since Mr, 
Mahadeva Sastri of tlie Mysore Sanskrit Library is already 
preparing a translation of it, with in addition Sureswara- 
eharya's Varttikas. lint there is an important matter 
which seeins to have been forgotten by the publisher, 
There are two commentaries on the Kena Upanishad by 



* Gsade,pad»'» book Is important in another way. It is supposed 
by ninny that rjankara was an innovator and that his Advaita had 
a* histories! antecedents. For eumple Col. Jacol., that c&mp- 
taUower of the church militant, who pokes bis Christianity into 
places where It has no business to enter, in the preface to bis edition 
of t,be Vedanta Sua.. This gentleman is so horrified at aanitara's 
daring that be would at once have us Hindns torn to the Bible for 
nsfuge. II tbe Colonel only rends Gaudapndn, he would see how 
completely Sftnkrrn had been anticipated Is this ln.ji. 



Sarikara, of which we have in this book only the first, 
Sankara himself felt the importance of this TJpanishad, and 
as AnaHagiri says, he wrote a second commentary in order 
to establish the positions taken in the earlier commentary 
by ' Sarirwka Nyryas ' supported by texts from the Sruti. 
It would be a good addition if a translation of this commen- 
tary also were included in the series, because there is in it 
some amount of important matter which is not found in 
the earlier one. Vhe Swetasvatara, I hear, is being prepar- 
ed for this series. This would make a complete set of all 
the commentaries by fciankara on the Upanishads with the 
doubtful exception of one on the Nrisirnhatapini. The 
Swetasvatara Bhashya also must be put in the same doubt- 
ful position, since there is a great deal of suspicion thrown 
on its authenticity, into the grounds of which we need not 
enter here, * 

Coining to the book itself, it is a creditable feature that 
it is readable, and that without sacrificing unduly the litcr- 
alress of the translation. To steer clear of two extremes, 
of making an abracadabra of the thing which will be the 
sure result of being strictly literal, and of making a readable 
thing indeed but without Sankara's spirit in it, is no very 
easy matter. For apart from the difficulty of translating a 
word for word commentary, there is in Sankara's case the 
additional difficulty of contending with his style, teeming as 
it is with technical philosophical terms. Th*. translator 
has on the whole fairly succeeded in overcoming this diffi- 
culty, though here and there are passages which hare defied 
him, and which one might think he might have rendered 
more intelligible by a little more labour. One or two in- 
stances may be given. On p. 126 the sentence describing the 
attributes of the elements is quite unintelligible and might 
have been considerably Pottered. On the very next page one 
or two sentences of the Bhashya have been entirely cmit- 
tefl and the same is the cas~ on p 154. In some other 
places a little care in punctuation would have made 
things plainer. W© may be alloyed to take a few examples. 
On. p. 115. ' living by begging' should be connected not with 
householders as it is at present, as it would mean that only 
bcuseholders living by begging should be counted as ' learn- 
ed', but should be separated a.id put by itself. On p. 155, 
the imagery of a lighted lamp should be applied to the matter 
of tbe previous sentence and not as it is at present. Bar- 
ring a few mistakes of this kind, there is nothing to com- 
plain about the book It is on the whole very well done 
and the publisher and tbe translator must be congratulated 
on having brought out such a really good version. 

But two little matters have not been attended to. One 
•sthat no hint is given as to what edition of the original has been 

* I have drawn up a list of the reasons for tbi* opinion, taken 
from various sources, which I hope will he published in the 
Deepika goon. It has been sleeping with the Sditor for lire month*. 
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followed. This precaution will 1 save some amount of 
vexation where readings happen to vary in different 
editions. 1 should think the Anandashrama edition 
lias been followed, though, it is rendered doubtful 
by indications in two or three plrees. The othe r 
is, that a few notes from Anunutgiri scattered sparse- 
ly Here and there would have rendered the idea of 
many a sentence much more easy, Sometimes, though 
rarely, mkara passes by without explanation, where Anan- 
dag'rii.- indispensable. ¥pt instance Brihad Aranyaka, VI. 
3-5 and Gaudapada Karika, Vaitatija 1'raia.rana, Slokas 
30 to 98, in commenting on which Anandagiri gives an 
interesting summary of various shades uf opinion among 
the schools. 

In conclusion, the readers miJ,st be recommended not to 
relv too entirely on Sankara's interpretation of the Isavasya, 
for I think there are about ten commentaries on it, each 
construing it in its own way. This will furnish a study in 
the Indian commentators ingenuity in twisting texts, even 
to the extent of making them mean what they evidently 
will not bear. 

M. XAliATANASAxMI. 



EXTBACTS 
T^IE MONUMENTS Of IXBIA. 



THE VICEBOT AST) THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

His E xcelleney the Viceroy addressed the annual meeting 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal as briefly wired by our 
Calcutta correspondent the other dny. The following is a 
full vepo*"t of His Excellency's remarks. 

I hope that there A nothing inappropriate in my ad- 
dressing to this Society 3 few observations upon the duty 
of the Government in respect to ancient buildings in India. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal, still, I trust, even in these 
davs, when men are said to find no time for scholarship, 
and when independent study or research seems to h«,ve 
faded out of Indian fashions, retains that interest in arch»o- 
togy which is so often testified in its earlier publications, 
and was promoted by so many of its most illustrious names. 
Sorely here, if anywhere, in this house, which enshrines 
memorials and has frequently listened to the wisdom of 
great scholars and renowned students, it is permissible to 
recall to the recollection of the present generation a sub- 
ject that so deeply engaged the attention of your early 
pioneers and that must still, even in a breathless age, appeal 
to the interest of every thoughtful man. In the course of 
my recent tour, during which 1 visited some of the most 
famous sites and the most beautiful of historic buildings in 
India, 1 more than once remarked, in reply to Municipal 



addresses, that I regarded the conservation of ancient 
monuments as one of the primary obligations oE the Govern- 
ment. We owe a duty to our fore-runners as well on to our 
contemporaries and to our descendants, nay, uur duty to 
the two latter classes in itself demands the rccognilion of 
an obligation to the former since we are custodians for our 
own age, of that which has been bequeathed to u*, and 
posterity will lightly blame us if, owing lo our neglect they 
fail to reap the same advantages that we have been privileg- 
ed to enjoy. Moreover, how can we except at the hands 
of futurity any consideration for the" productions of our 
own time, if indeed any are worthy of such, unless weliave 
ourselves shown a like respect to the hiindiwc-k of our pre- 
decessor? This obligation which I assert and accept on 
behalf of the Government, is one of even a more binding 
character in India than in many European countries, where 
there is abundant private wealth available for the acquisi- 
tion or conservation of that which is '• quently private 
property, and corporations, societies, endou merits, and trusts 
provide a vast machinary that relieves the Government of 
a large portion of its obligation. Historic buildings, magnifi- 
cent temples, and inestimable works of artaie thereinvested 
with a publicity that to some extent saves them from the 
risk of desecration or the encroachments of decay. Here 
all is different. India is covered with visible records of 
vanished dynasties and forgotten monarchs. These monu- 
ments are for the most part, though there are notable excep- 
tions in British territory, on soil belonging to the Govern- 
ment many of them are in out-of-the-way places, and liable 
to the combined ravages of a tropical climate, exuberant 
flora and very often of a local and ignorant population, who 
see only in an ancient building a means of inexpensively 
raising a modern one for their own convenience. 

All tnese circumstances explain the pec ulair responsibility 
that rests upon the Government in India. If there be any 
one who says to me that there is no duty devolving upon a 
Christian Government to preserve the monuments of Pagan 
art or the sanctuaries of an alien faiths I cannot pause to 
argue with su^h a man. Viewed trom this standpoint, the 
rock temple of the Brahman stands on precisely the same 
footing as the Buddhist Vihara, the Mahomedan Musjid, 
and as the Christian Cathedral , There is no principle of 
artistic discrimination between a mausoleum and a sepulchre. 
What is beautiful, wh-t is historic, what tears the mask off 
the face of the pa„t and helps us to read its riddles, and to 
look it in the eyes, these and not dogmas or combative tjeur- 
logy are the principal criteria to which we must look. Muck 
ancient history, even in an age of great discoveries, still re- 
mains mere work. It is only slowly being pieced together 
by the efforts of scholars and by the outcome of research. 
But clues are lying every where at our hand in buried cities, 
in undecipher„-d inscriptions, in casual coirs, in crumbling 
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pillar u ri(l pencilled slab* of stones : tliey supply data by 
winch we may reconstruct the annals of the past, and re- 
call tu the lift-, morality, literature, politics and art of a 
^wrished age. 

Having reform! to s|)ecial features of Indian monuments, 
Lord Cunton proceeded : — The liter pages of Indian history 
are known to us, and can be read by all, but the curtain of 
dark, romantic mystery hangs over the earlier chapters, of 
whirli we are jnlv slowly beginning to lift the centers 
This also is not less an obligation of the Government. 
Epigoiphy should not be set behind research any more 
than research should be set behind conversation. All are 
ordered part? of any scientific scheme of antiquarian work. 
I am not one of those who think that the Government can 
affort! to patronise ore and ignored the other, it is iti my 
judgment equally o*r duty to dig, to discover, to classify, 
to reproduce, to describe to copy, to decipher to cherish, 
and to conserve.. Of restoration I cannot, on the present 
occasion, undertake to speak, since the principles of legiti- 
mate artistic restoration require a more detailed analysis 
than 1 have time to bestow upon them this evening. But 
it will be Been from what 1 have said that my view of the 
obligations of the Government is not grudging, and that 
my estimate of the work to be done is ample. I could give, 

1TOTAKCEB OF VANDALISM 

on the part of previous conquerors, which throw a greater 
responsibility on the British Government for inaugurating 
a new era and for displaying tint tolerant and enlightened 
respect to treasures, which is one of the main lessons that 
the returning West has been able to teach to the East. In 
the domain arrhteulngy as elsewhere, original example and 
duty has been set to the Government of India by individual 
efforts and by private enthusiasm. Only by slow degrees 
has the Government, which is at all times and seasons a 
tardy learner, warmed tu its task. The Government of 
India was concerned with laying the foundations and extend- 
ing the biKwrs of the new Empire, ana thought little of 
the relies of old times. From time to time tue Governor- 
General, in an access cf exceptional enlightenment i>r 
generosity, spared a little money for the fitful repair of 
Ancient monuments. Lord Minto appointed a committee 
to conduct the repairs of the Trj at Agra. Lord Hastings 
ordered works at l-'atehpur, Silri and Sikandrn. Lord 
Amherst attempted some restoration to the Kutub Minar 
at Delhi. I,ord llardinge persuaded the Court of Directors 
to sanction arrangements forth" examination, delineation, 
ami record of some of the chief Indian antiquities. But 
these spasmodic efforts resulted in little more than a collec- 
tion of a few drawings and the execution of a few local 
perfuneto-y repairs. 

uonl Cur/.on mentioned several eases where officials had 
destroyed fir disfigured ancient monument* and works of 



art, adding " That the era of vandalism is not yet com- 
pletely at an end is evident from 

BBCENX KXPESI8FCJS8 

among vi uich I may include my own. When Pergusson 
wrote his book the Diwan-1-Am or public hall of audience) 
in the palace at Delhi was a military arsenal. The outer 
colonnades had been built up with brick arches and light- 
ened by English windows and all this was afterwards re- 
moved. But when the Prince of 'Wales came to India in 
1h16 and held a Durbar in this building the opportunity 
was to good to be lost. Afresh coot of whitc-«'t%h W*S 
plentifully bespattered over the red sanfl stone pillars and 
plinths of the Durbar Hall of Aurung/,ebe. This, too, I 
hope to get removed. When His Hoyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was at Agra the various pavilions of Shah 
Jehan's palace were connected together for the purposes of 
an evening party and ball, and local talent was called in to 
reproduce the faded paintings on the marble and plaster of 
the Moghul artists of two-and-half centuries before. The 
result of their labours is still an eyesore and a regret. 
When 1 was at Lahore in April last, I found the exquisite 
Little Moti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, in the fort, which 
was erected by the Emperor Jehangir exactly three hun- 
dred years ago, still used for the profane purpose to which 
it had been converted by Ea.tjit Singh, vie,, as a Govern- 
ment treasury. The arches were built up with brick work 
and the marble floor had been excavated as a cellar for the 
reception of. iron-bound chests of rupees. I pleaded for 
the restoration to its original state of this beautiful little 
building, which, 1 suppose, not one visitor in a hundred U> 
Lahore has ever seen. Banjit Singh cared nothing for the 
f aste or trophies of his Mahomedan predecessors of half a 
century before. The British military occupation, with its 
universal paint-L,.»t exigencies and Public Works engineer, 
has assisted in 

THE MELANCHOLY PKCLISta. 

Fortunately in recent years something has been done to 
rescue the main buildings of the .Moghul palace from these 
two insatiable enemies. At Ahinedab»i I found the Mos- 
que of Sidi Sayid, the pierced stone lattice-work of whose 
deini-Iune windows is one of the glories of India, used ss a 
Tasnildar's Kutehery di-Kgured uitli plaster partitions and 
omnivorous wliite-wnsii. I hope to effect a reconversion of 
this building. After th« conquest of Upper Burmah in 
Isfo the palace of the Kings at M&ndalay, which although 
built for the most part of wood is yet a noble specimen of 
'turmese art, was converted by our conquering battalion* 
into a Club House, Government Office, and Church. By 
degrees I am engaged in removing these superfluous deni- 
stens aJjJt-thg idea of preserving the building ai a monument 
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not of a dynonty that has vanished never to return, but an 
art (hat, eubjoct to the vicissitudes of fire, earthquake, ard 
decay, it capable of being a joj' for ever. There are other 
»ite» aitd fabrics in India upon which 1 ulso have my eye 
which I snail visit if ponsible during my time, an ' '-'hidi 1 
•lull hope to rescue from a kindereu or worse fate. These 
are the gloomy or regrettable features of the picture. On 
the other hand, there has been during the last 40 years 
«ome sort of sustained effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment to recojniae its re.ipousibilities and to purge itself of 
tt-ell-ineritnl reproach. This attempt has been accompanied 
sometime? delayed, by dispute as to the rival claims of 
research and conservation by discussion over the legitimate 
•pheres of the action of the central or local Governments. 
There have been periods of supmeness as well as of activity. 
There have been moments when it has bet-n argued that 
the State had exhausted its duly, or- that it possessed no 
duty at all. There have been persons who thought that 
when all the chief monuments were indexed and class'-fied 
we miglit sit down with folded hands and allow them 
slowly and gracefully to crumble into ruin. There have 
been others who aruged that railways and irrigation did not 
leave even a modest half lakh of rupees per annum for the 
requisite establishment to supervise the most glorious 
galaxy of jiiounments in the world. Nevertheless, with 
these interrupting exceptions- which I hope may never again 
recur, progress has been positive and on the whole continu- 
ous. It was Lord Canning who first invested 

jtBCn.EOT.OOTCAL WORK IN THI8 COVXTBT 

with permanent Government patronage by constituting in 
1K80 the arcliwological survey of Northern India, and by 
appointing Genera! Cunningham, in 1862, to be Archaeological 
Surveyor to the Government. IVoin that period dote the 
publications of the ArehaHogica] Survey of India, wnich 
have at times assumed different forms and which represent 
_ warring degrees of scholarship and merit; but which consti- 
tute on the whole a noble mind of information in which 
the student has but to delve in order to discover abundant 
spoil. Orders were issued for the registration and the 
preservation of historical monuments throughout India, 
l/ocal surveys were started in some subordinate Governments, 
the Bombay Survey being placed in the capable hands of 
Mr. Burgess, who was a worthy follower in the footsteps of 
General Cunningham, whom he ultimately succeeded as 
Direct or-Gft'i era! of Archaeological Survey. Some Native 
States followed the example thus set to them, and either 
applied for the services m the Government Archaeologist or 
established small departments of their ow«. For my part 
1 feel far from clear that the Government might rut do a 
good deal more than it is now doing, or than it has hitherto 
consented to do. I certainly cannot look forward to the 
time at which either the obligations of the State will have 



become exhausted or at which archteological res?arca and 
conservation in this country can dispense witji Government 
direction end control. I >ee fruitful fields of labour stil' 
.nexplored, bad blunders still to be corrected, gaping omis- 
sions to be supplied, and plentiful opportunities for patient- 
renovation and scholarly research. It is my opinion that 
tin. tax-payers in this country are in the last degree unlil;ely 
to resent a somew hat higher expenditure— after all a few 
thousand rupees go a long way in archteological work, and 
the total outlay is exceedingly small— upon objects in which 
I believe them to be as keenly interested as we are ourselves. 
I hope to assert more definitely duringmy timethe Imperial 
responsibility of Ihe Government in respect to Indian 
antiquities and to inaugurate 1 or to perniade a more liberal 
attitude on the part of those wilh wlicm it rests to provide 
the means to a faithful guardian of the priceless treasure 
house of art and learning that has, for a few years %t any 
rate, been committed to my charge. 



A DREAM OF WOMAN'S LOVE. 

p sought for Love in roses, Lut found her in the thorn; 
fi I sought for Love in pleasure, but found her sad forlorn. 

I sought for Love in gardens, but found her on the moor ; 
I sought for Love in riches, but found her sorely poor. 

I sought for Love in mansions, but found her In the cot ; 
I sought for Love to soothe me, but found her burning hot. 

I sought for Love in verdure, but found her sere and dry ; 
I so'ight for Love in laughter, but found her wail and cry. 

I sought for Ixivc as peaceful, but found her worn with care ; 
1 sought for 1 .ovens stalwart, but found her w<»ak and spare. 

I sought for Lore in breezes, but found her in the storm ; 
1 sought foi" Love as safety, but found her full of harm. 

I sought for Ix>re in music, but found her dumb and mute ; 
I sought for Love as tunem], but found a riven lute. 

I sougi it for Lore as sweetness, bu t found her soar and bitter ; 
1 sought for Lo'-e as golden, bnt found a tinsel glitter. 

1 sought for I^ove as fragrance, but found a scentless dust i 
I sought foi Love as solid, bnt found a hollow crust. 

I sought for Love aa lasting, but found her }oa& breath ; 
I sought for Love as living, urn. *-<>ind hei, oh, as Defctb> 

N. L B. 
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(Continued from page 200), 

Adhlkarana 9. 

The Sutrak&ra now proceeds to shew that, being 
thus the Lord of all and the all-penetrating Entity, 
the Parames'vara Himself is the dispenser of the 
fruits of all actions, either Himself directly or in th** 
form of the respective GodB concerned : 

Hence li tlw fruit, because of the p'otriety- (ill. li- 37.) 
Here a doubt arises as to whether the dispenser of 
the fruits of all actions to those who perform them U 
the Parabrahman Himself who has bee.n declared in 
the preceding adhikarana to be the Lord of all, or 
some one else. 

* (r 3 iirvapakeha) : — Knrma (action), though vanishing 
away the moment it is produced, haB y^t the power of 
yielding the fruit at some future time through the 
medium of the apurva (the unseen form which action 

58u 



is said to assume prior to the realisation of its fruit). 
Thus action itself being capable of yielding its fruit, 
it seems unnecessary to postulate a distinct unknown 
entity in the form of the Parames'vara. Therefore, 
the Parames'vara cannot be the dispenser cf the 
fruits of actions, 

(Siddh'mta) : — It is from the Parames'vara duly 
worshipped that all obtain the fruits of their actions ; 
for, it is reasonable. It sUnds to reason that devotees 
Should obtain the fruits of their actionB from the Pa- 
rames'vara who is worshipped, as from a king to 
whom service is rendered. Cerfiinly, neither the 
insentient action itself nor the insentient apurva (its 
invisible form) has the power to discriminate and 
dispense the fruits of several actions just in accordance 
with their respective nature j for, we do not find any 
such power possessed by service which it! insentient. 
Here, Parames'vartij as known through the scriptures, 
is not a mere postulate, and there is therefore no 
fault of a needless assumption. It is in fact said : — 

" For Hu makes him, whom He wishes to lead up 
from these worlds, ao good deeds ; He makes him, 
whom he wishes to lead down from these worlds, 
do a bad deed."* 

• Knusb. Up. 3 8. 
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In these words the S'ruti declares that I's'vara 
alone dispenses the fruits of the acts of Dharmj, and 
Adhai-ma and impels people to them. On the other 
hand, it is' the postulating of the apurv'a not targht in 
the BCriptnres that involves the fault of needless 
assumption. Hence the conclusion that Parames'vara 
Himself worshipped by works dispenses the fruits of 
actions ; not the actions themselves. 

And because »» He ie ieetared to be- (in. ii. 38-) 
Indeed the Parames'vara is declared to be the lord 
of all works, — aa worshipped by their means and as 
the dispenser of their fruits, — in the following pass- 
ages : 

"...Rudra, the Lord of hymns, the Lord of sacrifi- 
ces, possessed of medicaments that confer de- 
light* 

" Secure Rudra, the king of sacrifice. . "t 
The Smriti, too, based on these passages of the 
S'ruti, declares that the Parames'vara is the lord of 
all sacrifices : 
" Let everyone worship, by soma, the Divine Being 
who is associated with Um& and who is adorned 
with the moon." 

And the Pimiyana, too, says ; 

" There is no sacrifice, higher than the horse-sacri- 
fice (as'vamedha), in the matter of Rudra's wor- 
ship." 

And in the Chamakas also (Taittiriya-Samhiti IV. 
vii. I— II) — which read "May food (come) to me), 

may permission (come) to me; may Dhatri (come) 

to me, -may Vishnd (come) to me ' — all things 
snch as food, and all Gods such as Vishnu are de- 
clared as things to be given, so that, — as the sole 
alternative left, — the Parames'vara alone ia the dis- 
penser of the fruits of all actions. Therefore it Is 
the Parames'vara alone who is to be worshipped by 
all sacrifices, and who is the dispenser of all fruits. 

For the same reasons, Jaimhu holds that It ii Charma, 
(in. ii. 39). 
Jaimini thinks that Dharma itself is the dispenser 
of the fruits for the same reasons, j. e. t because it 
stands to reason and because it is so declared in the. 
s'ruti. It stands to reason, because in the case of 
tilling, crashiug, and so on, we see that the result is 
produced either directly or indirectly by the actior 
itself. That the act itself in the form of apurva 

• Big Veda 1-4&4. 

Ibid. 4-3-1. 



vields its fruits may be taken as declared in the 
s'ruti, inasmuch as we cannot otherwise account for 
th_ injunction of an act as the means by which he 
who seeks a particular result can attain it. 

But Bedarajana (thinTrs it Is) the former, became Be is 
mentioned as the cause- (ill. ii- 40.) 

The blessed Badarayana thinks that the Parames'- 
vara Himself mentioned before is the dispenser of the 
fruits of actions, inasmuch as in the very injunctions 
of works, — such as " he who seeks prosperity should 
sacrifice a white animal in honour of Vfiyu ; Vayu in- 
deed is the swiftest God. . .and he alone leads the sacri- 
ficer tft prosperity,"* — Vayu and other Gods, ensoul- 
ed as they are by the Parames'vara, are mentioned 
as the sources of the fruits. It is only in the absence 
of a God that we will have to postulate that 
tne transitory act assumes the form of Apurva. On the 
other hj.nd, when in the seqnel of the section 
enjoiuing the act the s'ruti itself explains — with a 
view to satisfy the natural curiosity that arises close 
upon the injunction: — who it is that- dispenses the 
fruit, that explanation alone mast be accepted, just aa 
from the passage " they are very well established, 
they who perform these rites"t the fruit of the act 
enjoined — withont which the injunction is not comp- 
lete — is accepted as declared in the sequel. From 
the Atharvasiras, which reads " He who is called 
Rudra is the Lord," we understand that the I's'vara is 
in the form of all Gods such as Vayu. In the same 
upanishad, in the words " He who knows me knows 
all Gods" it is declared that by knowing Him one 
gets a knowledge of all Gods who are all ensouled by 
Himself. Hence the conclusion that it is the 
Parames'vara, — the Supreme Brahman, S'Va, Umax's 
Lord Himself — who ia in the form of all Gods, who 
has to be worshipped by all a?ts, and who is the 
dispenser of all fruits. 



THIRD PA'DA. 
Ata hlkarana —I . 

In the preceding portion of the work has been 
determined the nature of -the Pas' o^ the worshipper 
(up&saka), spoken of as * thou' (in " Thou art That"), 
and endued with the attribute of eternality etc.; as 
also of S'iva, the Lord (Pati), the object of all wor- 
ship, spoken of as 'That', and endued with omnif- 



• Tuit. 6am, 2-1-1. 
TAndya. Br. £3*2-4. 
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oieac« and other attributes. Now a question arising 
as to how to worship Him, the answer conies in the 
sequel : 

What li enjoined Is all Veda'nta* (la the same) because of 
tie absence of all inference hi the command ate, 
(HI. Hi- 1). 
In all the Vedintas (upanishads) the Dahara-upasarja 
«nd the like are treated. A doubt arises as to 
whether the upasana treated in different upanishads 
is one and the same or differs with the different re- 
censions . 

(Pnrvapahiha) A3 context (prakarana) differs 
with difference in recension (S'akha), the upasana 
duZers with different s'akhas. Now, in the Chhin- 
dosfya and the TaiAiriyaka, the Dab ara -upasana is 
treated* In the one, such attributes as sinlessness 
are described in the passage which begins with the 
words, " The A'tman who is free from ein, free from 
old age, free from death,"* etc. In the other, in the 
passage "The right, the true,"t etc., such attributes 
as dark-brown-ness are mentioned. Here, owing 
to the difference in the attributes, the upasana differs. 
In the Chhandogya, again, the Pan chagni- Vidya 
(the contemplation of Five Fires) is designated as 
Kauthuroa, while it is designated as Vajasaneya in 
the Brihadaranyaka. Here, owing to the difference 
in the designation, the upasana differs. In the 
Mucidaka-s'ikhi. is spoken of a rite called S'irovrata 
(the ceremony of carrying fire on the head) in the 
■words, 

" Let a man tell this Brahma-vidya (science of 

Brahman) to those only by whom the siro-vrata 

has been performed according to the rule.'*} 

S'irovrata is a special ceremony connected with 

the study of the Vedas and it is orjoined on the 

Atharvanikas (the students of the Atha.va-Veda), 

not on others Owing to this difference in the rite, 

the upasana differs. Thus, the upasana differs owing 

to the difference in the s'&kha etc. 

(Biddhanta) : — The Dahera-rpasana and the like, 
taught in all the different upanishads, are one and 
the same ; for, as in the case of injunctions of sacri- 
ficial works, so here, the words of injunction (cho ■ 
daca), the results to be attained, the form of the 
Devati, and the designations (of the upasanas) are 
all same. In the first place, the terms of injunction — 
auch as " let him know", " let him contemplate" — 

• Op. tit. B-7-1. 

t M»bin«. 11. 

t Hand. up. 3-2-10. 



are same in the different a'akhas. Even tbe results 
to be attained , — such as the attaining of Brahman, — 
are same. The objects of worship, too, are same, encji 
as f h- Vais'vanara-Brahman. And even" the desig- 
nations are same, buch as the Vais'vanara- Vidya and 
so on. Therefore the Upasana is one and the same- 
Notwithstanding the use of different verbs — sucb aa 
' let him know', ' let him contemplate*, — the upfisana 
does not differ. In the CKhtndogya; the Dalfara- 
Vidya is enjoined in the words, " What exists with- 
in that small ether, that should be sought for ;"* and 
the Taittiriya enjoins it in the words " What is 
there within, that should be contemplated?'! In this 
case, since the seat of contemplation etc., are same, 
since Brahman, the object of contemplation, is the 
same, and since the attributes mentioned in the two 
upanishads are not opposed to one another, the 
Vidyi (upasana) is the same. The Briha*daranyaka 
and the Chhandogya-Upanishads describe the nature 
of the five fires to be contemplated, — namely, heaven, 
rain, earth, man and woman ; and the nature of these 
fires is described in the same way in both. Hence 
no distinction iu the vidya (upasana). 

If (70a say it is not so) because of tbe distinction (implied), 

(we reply that the distinction Is possible) area (when . 

the upa'sana Is) one. (lit iii. 2)> 

(Objection) .■ — Repetition of the same thing, combined 
with difference in the context (prakarana) or aakhi, 
points to a difference in the upasana. Therefore' the 
upasana taught in different s&khis is not one and the 
same. 

(Answer) : — Though the upasana is one and the 
same, repetition of the same upasana in a different 
context (prakarana) or sakba can be accounted for 
by the fact of the people who learn the vidya from 
that other s&kha being different. Therefore, the fact 
does not point to a distinction in the upasana. 

(The s'iro-TTat a) pertains to tbe recitation of the text, because 
as each, indeed, it la treated of In the ritualistic section. 
'And as in the ease of oara, It is restricted to them- 
(III. Ul. 3). 
The s'iro-vrata enjoined in the Atbarva-Veda in the 
words " To them alone let him tell f his Brahma- 
Vidya "J is intended as an appendage to the recita- 
tion of that Veda (svadhyaya), not as an appendage 
to the Vidja or Upasana; for, the passage "Ha 
shall not study it who has not performed the rite "$ 

• Op. cit s-1-1. 
tMahfina. 10 S3. 
J Honda. Up. 3-2-10, 
§ Ibid. 3-2-11. 
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shows that the rite pertains to the recitation of the 
Vedic text, and in the samiichArB-grftntha, -t. e., in 
the work called Samachara (ritual ■) it is declared to be 
a Veda-Vrata — a ritual pertaining to the Vedi :eci- 
tation — in the words " This, too, has been treated by 
the treatment cf the Veda-Vrata." In the phrase 
* B. ahnia-Vidya ', the word f Brahman ' means Veda. 
Therefore just as the Sava-homa is confined to tho 
followers of the Ath^rva-Veda, so is the s'iro-vrata 
cuufined to them alone, so that it does not point 
to any distinction in the Vidya. or Upasana itself. 

The (S'ruti) also declares. (HI. ill- 4.) 
The S'rnti itself shows the >'uity of upasana. In the 
section of the Dahara-VidyA, the Mahopanishad and 
the Kaivalya-Upanishad describe the form of the 
I's'vara as follows : 

' ; The Right, the True, the Supreme Brahman, in 
person dark-brown, chaste, divers eyed."* 

"Associated with Urua, the Parames'vara, the Lord, 
Three-eyed, NilakaBtha (dark-necked, tranquil.*^ 

From this one may think that, as a corporeal 
being, the I's'varp. is subject to sin, decay, death and 
the like. It is to prevent this supposition that the 
Chh&ndogya-Upanishad declares that He is pos- 
sessed of the eight attributes mentioned in the passage 
beginning with the words " Now, as to the small 
lotus in the city of Brahman " etc.t In t^iese cases 
repetition can be accounted f jr by different attributes 
being spoken of in different sakhns. So, there is no 
room for the supposition that it points to a difference 
in the Vidya itself. Accordingly, since the terms of 
the injunction are identical, i. e. owing to the absence 
of a difference in the terms of injunction, etc., 
pointing to a difference in the Upasana, the Upasana 
taught in all the Upanishads is one and the same. 



AJhlkarana 2 

The sutrakara now proceeds to state what is aimed 
at in shewing the unity of the Upasaaas enjoined in 
nil the Upanishads: 

A collect! an (»honli be made of attributes) owing to identity 

of the purpose. As in the ease of the appendages of an 

Injunction, eo, too, in the case of (an Ppasana which 

ia) similar (in kind) (ill. ill. 50 

Here, though oneness of Upnsana has been es*abli- 

shed, a doubt arises as to whether the attributes 

* Muhani. 12. ~~ 

tKaivftlyr. Up. 
J Op. cit. 8-1-1. 



mentioned in one sakha should be guttered in 
another s'akha. or not. 

(V tlrvapakxha :) — They should not be gathered. To 
explain ; in the Chhandogya are mentioned in the 
Dahara- Yidyu the attributes such as sinleesness, but 
not in the Taittiriya-Upar.ishad. The attributes 
m^ntio'ied in the Chhaudogya-Upanishad should not 
be gathered in the Taittiriya, because they are not 
mentioned in the latter. As to the purposes of the 
Upasana, thay are served by the attributes mentioned 
there, namely 'dark-brown' etc. What need is 
there for tLe gathering of attributes mentioned 
elsewhere, for which there is no direction in the 
srnti ? 

(SiddhAnta :) — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows -. In all cases, where the Upasana is one, such 
attrilmtti as sinlessness mentioned in ths Chhandogya, 
in connection with the Dahara- Vidya etc., should be 
gathered together elsewhere in connection with the 
DaLaravidyii etc., taught in the Taittiriyaka and 
other Upanishads, inasmuch as the purpose of these 
attributes is the same, namely, to subserve the 
npasana. Just as the subsidiary acts (angas) enjoined 
(in different s'akhas) as parts of one main act enjoined 
are gathered together in the case of the Agnihotra 
and the like, so in the case of the Dahara- Upasana 
or the like, where the terms of injunction etc., are 
same, the attributes (mentioned in different s'akhas) 
should be gathered together. Wherefore, it stands 
to reason that the attributes mentioned in different 
a'akhus in connection with the same Upasanas should 
be gathered together. 



Ad h I karan a 3= 

(If you maintain) that they are different because of the 
scripture, (we reply) no, because of the non-distinetlen- (III. lii. 6). 

In the Brihadaranyaka-npanishad and in the 
Chliandogya-upanishid, the contemplation of the 
Udgitba song as Prara, leading to the enomy'e defeat, 
i3 enjoined. A doubt arises as to whether there is, or 
there is not, a unity of upasana in this case. 

(Purvapahtha) : Since the terms of injunction etc. 
are same, there ifl a unity of upasana. 

(Oojection) -.— The object of the upasana as Prana 
enjoined in the Brihadaranyaka is the agent in the 
act of singing, i. e„ the one that sings the Udgitha, as 
m_y be known from the following passage : 
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*' Then they said to the breath in the month : ' Do 
thoa sing for ns.' ' Ye*,' said ibe breath, and 

S*Ug."e 

But in the {use of the Chhatidogas the objict of 
contemplation is the Udgith&,it^elf which is suQgr, i.e., 
which is the object of the act of singing, as may be 
seen from the following passage : 

" Then comes this breath (of life) in the mouth. 
They meditated upon the Udgttha as thatbreath."+ 

Therefore the opasanas,are different. 

{Awtwer ■) — The opening statements in , both are the 
■UT3. TbeBribadaranyaka opens the section with the 
following words : f 

" There were two kinds of descendants of Prajipatl, 
the Devas and the Asoras. Now the Devas were 
indeed the younger, the Asnras the elder ones. 
The Devas who were straggling in these worldSj 
said ' Well, let us overcome the Asnras at the 
sacrifices by means of the Udgitba,"J 

The Chh&ndogya opens the section witb the following 
words :— 

" When the Devas and Asnras struggled together, 
both of the race of Prajapati, the Devas took the 
ndgitha thinking they would vanquish'the Asnras 
by it."S 

Therefore as the opening statements are same, the 
apieanfls are identical. 

(Siddhanta :) — The eutrakara states the conclusion 
as follows ! 



• Bn : up. i-ay. 

tChb». Up. X-8-7. 
tOp-Cit. 1-3-1- 
$ Op. Git. l-t-1. 



Or (they an) not (one) owing to a difference hi to* context, u 
(la th* esntenplatione of the ndgitha) u {Hitn than tat 

great, ate- (Hi 111 7) 

The VidyAs tinglu in I he twonpanisbads s.re not one 
and the same, because of h distinction in the context 
(prskarana 1 . Now, the contemplation tuoght ty the 
ehbandogas refers to the Pranava which ia » part of 
the udgttha as declared in the passage " Let a man 
meditate upon the syllable Om, (a part ofj the 
Udgitha.*'* 

But the contemplation taught by rbe Vajiiis refers 
to the whole ndgitha. Thus owing to a distinction in 
the way they begin, the forms contemplated open are 
different, and the npasanas, therefore, are sIbo different. 
Just aa among the Udgttha-upasanas tanght in one 
and the same sakha, the contemplation of the ndgitha 
as 'greater than the great' differs from Hie contem- 
plation of the same as ' golden, ' so, too, here the 
upasanns differ. 

The Sutrak&ra raises an objection and an&wets : 

if (yon think they art aunt) awing to (an Identity la) the 
designation, that (la answered bt what) baa been a aM 
(above). Tblt (identity ia detigaatlen) la possible 
indeed- (HI. W 8! 

It should not be contended that the upaean: * 

tanght in the two s&khas are same because of the 

identity in the designation ' Udgttha Vidya.' For, 

thongh the things enjoined are different, the identity of 

designation is possible. For instance, in the case of 

the daily Agnihotra and the Agnihotra pertaining to 

the Knndapayin'ti sacrifice, thongh the names are same, 

the rites are different So here also. Eence no 

discordance 

A Maha'deva SVaTHV, b.a. 

(To be eonti luted, ) 

* Chlw. Up. Ill- 
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Ad h I karan a— 3. 

{Continued from page 204.) 
All are Tatvas. 
21. The whole "Universe, constituting all that has 
farm, the formless, and those that have form and no 
form, is the manifestation vf the Tatvas. These 
Tatvas manifest themselves, each in three ways, 
Stula, Sukshma and Para,. The Jivas that always 
stand connected with the Tatvas which are under the 
impelling'* influence of the Sadakyas, also bear thetr 
names. Thus all thiDgs are, in fact, Tatvas only. 

Note. — '«««.«' in the original^ gives us 'those that 
have form and no form.' Para — Atisukshma. Jivas here 
stand for the»three kmds of jicas, Vi'jninakalar, Pialaya- 
kalar, and Sakalar. 

Invblutioti and Evolution of the Tatvas. 

22. The twenty-four Tatvas, from earth to Mula 
Prakriti complete their involutiou iD the A'tmaTatva, 
and the six Tatvas beyond the Mula Prakriti, in the 
Vidya Tatva ; the three, Suddha Tatva upwards, in the 
Siva Tatva. These three, viu, A'tma, Vidya and Siva 
Tatvas are eternal, say they. The other two Sakti 
Tatva and Siva Tatva involute in the Snddha Siva, 
The evolution of the Tat-as also follows the same 
order. 

Note. — Siva is eternal. The other three Tatvas are so, 
only in name. As the Tatvas involute in and evolve from 
Sndda Siva, it follows that He is the cans* of involution 
and evolution. 



Ad h I karana— 4. 

Creeds and their place in the Tatvas. 

1. All false creeds take their jt.and severally in 
the Tatvas from Bbutas (elements) to Mohini (Asaddha 
Maya). The six true creeds beginning from Saiva 
have their respective places in the Tatvas from 
Vidya upwards. Our I ord is beyond the Tatvas. 

Note. — False creeda are 16 in number, or which si- 
are external, six eiterno- internal and the remaining sis 
are externo-external. The names of these creeds and 
their explanation can be gleaned from commentaries. 



' Creeds ' here stand for the deities worshipped' by tb* 
people who profess them. The Tatvna, which form the 
sets of the deities, also form the Mnkti Sthana of the 
creeds. 'Onr Lord'-SuddbaSiva, the deity of the Siddh&nta 
Saiva Religion. 

Nine hinds of manifestation of Siva. 

2. The one Lord alone acts, pervading through 
the nine vargas — Siva, Sakti, Nada, and Bindu, the 
formless four ; Sadasiva, of form and without form ; 
Maheswara, lirdra, Vishnu and Brahma, the four 
of form — who manifesting themselves :n different 
Tatvas, perform their several functions. 

Note. — Sakti and Bindu are included among the' nal* 
energies of Siva in spite of their female character, because, 
unlike Manonmani and other saktis, they partake of the 
characteristics of both the male and the female energies 
in causing the manifestations. 

SaklLs of Siva. 

3. The sakti-kinds appertaining to the manifesta- 
tions of Siva are seven in number — Sakti, Bindu 
Sakti, Manonmani, Maliesa, Uma, Lakshmi and 
Sarasvati. Yet they are nil one, Parasakti. What- 
ever aspect Her Lord manifests Himself in, in that 
she manifests Herself also. 

Note. — The manifestations of Siva reckoned here are 
only seven; for, Sakti and Bindn have been left ont, as 
they stand midway between the male' and tlie female 
energies. 

The oneness of Sakti vnth Siva, 

4. It is Sakti who manifests Herself aa Nada and 
the six following vargas. It is Siva who forma all 
vargas from Sakti upwards. Whatever of shape 
there is, that proceeds from Sakti, is Saktf and Siva 
combined. The Sakti who manifests Herself in what- 
ever forms the Sakta wills is H : s matchless consort) 

The creative Voxver of Siva and Sakti, 

5. Siva begets Sakti and Sakti begets Siva 
(Ssdikya), Both in their happy union produce the 
worlds and the Jivas. Still Bhava (Siva) is a brahma- 
ch&ri (celibate) and the sweet-speeched Sakti remains 
a virgin. Sages only comprehend this secret. 

The Characteristics of a Tatvajnani. 
(5. The Tatvas manifesting themselves as the 
bodj , senses/ worlds and enjoyments, bondage (ban- 
dha) and freedom (mokaha) arising from these, affect 
the Jivas. Fe who thus understands the nature of 
the Tatvas and eliminates them one b,y one, realises 
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the Supreme beyond. Such is the true sage just des- 
cribed. 

Why Tatveu affect the Jivas. 

7. Why io all these Tat v as together affect the 
•1 tvas ? It is for reaping .he fruits of past Karma 
completely, for rooting out the very seed of Karma 
so that it may not arise again, and for getting rid of 
the evil A'nava Mala. 

Note. — Sioce it ii Jtvas, not Sirs, that are got rid of 
Mala and Karma by means of the Tatvag, it follows that 
the Tetvaa do not affect Siva. 



Atphlkarana— 5. 

Nature of A'nava Mala. 

1. A'nava Mala, with its many Sakti.s, is ore. 
Pervading throngh the numberless Jivas as the dirt 
is copper, it binds them from Jnana aud Kriya,. It 
also affords them the capacity for experience, and is 
ever the source of ignorance. 

Notk. — The dirt that is inherent in copper can be re- 
moved ouee f it all only by alchemical processes ; and, when 
it is so removed, the copper remains no longer copper bat 
is transformed into replendent gold. In like manner, the 
Jiva that is affected by Mala can be freed from it only when 
SivajnAna is attained ; and the Jive that is so freed from 
Mala remains no longer a Jiva bat attains Patitva merging 
into Siva. The illustration of dirt and copper is favour- 
ite with the Siddhanta and should, therefore, be carefully 
noted. 

A'nava and Miiyd differentiated. 

2. Do you say, ' There is no other entity as Mala 
(A'nava) . it is only the effect of Mtiya.' Understand 
well that Maya causes lcchA, Jnaml and Kriya to 
arise in the Jivas but A'nava causes tb i same to dis- 
appear, that A'nava is inherent in the Jivas but 
Maya is separate fromthein and, besides, manifesting 
itself as the universe, for.ns the body, senses, worlds 
and enjoyments. 

Note. — This forms an answer to the false creeds that 
identify Maya with A'nava Mala. 

Pnrva Pakitka Vada. 

8. As a black cloud hides from view the brilliant 
aun, so Miyi* veib Jnana and Kriyi'i of the Jivas. The 
•n:: begins to shine in his full glory when the cloud 
vanishes. So, Jnann and Kriya begin to shine in the 
Jivpswith the dissolution of the body. 
40 



Vurza Paksha Vada (continued) and StddhUUa, 

4. As the expansive light disappears when the 
cloud veils the enn, so Jains and Kriya disappear 
when the body screens the Jivas. 

Siddhanta. Iccha, Jfiana and Kriya are manifest 
in the Jivas when they are embodied. When they 
are not, nothing but darkness prevails. 

Note. — ' Embodied' includes- both the gross and isbtla 

bodies. 

Siddhanta (continued)- 
■ 

5. What veils Jnana and Kriya of the Jivas is the 

A'nava (whose existence you ignored). Since it is 
commingled with the Jivas, it may also be said to be 
one of their qualities. Maya graciously provides the 
Jivas with the Tatvas from Kala downwards, so that 
f hey may shake off the shackles of ignorance- These 
two, therefore, are as opposed to each other as dark- 
ness and light. 

Note. — By commingled, it is to be understood that Mala 
is separable from the Jivas and by ' one of the qualities' that 
it is so very intimately connected with them. The word 
'also' indicates that A'nava is not a quality of the Jivaa. 
Vide following stanza. 

Jiva and Mala differentiated. 

6. Do you. mean that ignorance (avidya) is a qua- 
lity of Piirusha (Jiva) ? Then, Purusha should bo 
matter. Would you say that the defect in the eye of 
a blind man is a quality of the eye itself ? Possessing 
ignorance as its attribute, Mala always remains matter. 
Bat Jiva is spirit (chit) which has Jiiana for its quality. 

Note. — It is clearly shown by the illustration that Mala 
is a defect, not a quality of the Jivas. 

How the three Mala* act. 

7. The three II alas — A'nava, Mnya and Karma — 
delusive in their character, veil the true nature of the 
Jivas, ami produce, in them, illusory enjoyments, 
bondage siud capacity for experience as the sprout. 
bran and chaff in paddy. There are also two ot' t 
Malas which we will point out presently. 

Note. — A'nava Mala, in conjunction with the efficient 
cause, provides the Jivas with the capacity for experience 
as the chuff is the efficient cause of sprouting. Maya, being 
the instrumental cause, makes, with its effects — bodiea 
and sense; the bondage of the Jivas, as the bran favouring- 
tbe growth coexists with the other ingredient*. Kara* 
being the material cause, affords enjoyments to the Jivaa 
as the sprout becomes manifest by a power latent ia it. 
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The tiro nther Malax. 

S. Oue is Miiyoya, which is the effect of Asuddha 
Maya ; and the other is Troi'.iyi, a Sakti of the Pure 
that commnnda the three Malas to perform thei ■ -ea- 
pective functions. So the learnea say These five 
Males stand adhered to the Jivas. 

Notk. — Mayeya ia the Mala that limi.s Icclut, J nana 
and Kriy;> of the atUpervading son]. 

Reincarnation of the Jivais. 

9. The sou], affected by the five Malas — A'nava, 
Maya, Karma, Mayaya, and TrodAyt-passes in a 
moment at the good Lord's behest, through the wheels 
of birth and death, on earth, the higher and the lower 
worlds, like the whirling fire brand and- the whirlwind 
■which cease not in their motion. 

Not*:. — ' At the good Lord's behest ' shows the agent 
with whose grace the escape from the wheel of birth and 
death can he effected. 

RarmexJt of the human birth. 

10. When we consider the case of a Jira which, 

after passing through the eighty four hundred thou- 
sand kinds or yonis (embryo), of fourfold nature as 
Andija, Swetaja, Utbija and Karayuja, becomes hu- 
man born, we can but compare it with an individual 
who has with bis own bands swum the wide ocean. 

K*«tk. — It is to be noted that the human frame only is 
fit for tiie attainment of eternal Treedom by the Jivas. 

Borrucint of a high clans human birth, 

11. It is a great blessing to be born !l a land 
where savages do not inhabit but. the saidy of the 
four vcdas reigns supreme. Escaping birth among 
the lower classes of the human race, rare is it that 
one should be fortunate to be born among the people 
privileged to peiform religious austerities, and to 
profess the Suiva Siddhautt religion without falling 
into the ways of other creeds. 

S. AXAVAhVl'ANAV.»KA>' Pll.l.AI. II. A. 

(To be continued.) 



TA'YUMA'NAVAR'3 POEMS, 



(Continued from page 202.) 

p^ilmQ J '6UgD,t is(Binii&aj SL'eSJnVnC aiufil 

«Ea.'jj^(Tj:5 l » Lorr^^rsQ mpjpi topjpiii^ 
iji! is j it ,© Qt-ix&zeitii Qi-ipp Qut&Q 

til gisusin $ $ £Ttij&wQw *J«8« hSsdSw 

142. O what an admirable one is th' Saiv-Siddhant ' 
The best and purest course to raise the souls 

to Heaven ; 
The best and purest made to invocate the 

Lord's grant 
Of boundless Grace, which ia as by Devtariis * 

given. 
To souls advanced in tatvas twenty five and 

'leveu. 
Lo ! This is the best munifiicent faith fit to 

plant. 
In the minds of true jnanis to researches driven. 
The high conviction that this is the mother-grant. 
Alike to suit the Siddhast playing in anima J 
And other powers ; or to great devotees drowned 
En blessed silence the best concentration law ; 
Or to those sunk in Indra's great delights^ 

profound ; 
To all alike ; to all beloved ; to all the one. 
[□spiring ; and to all a Universal Sound. |] 

K. Shonmugam Mcd.aliar. 

(2b be continued.) 



* The devtarlit are the \Tishing-trees. They yield what the 
owner wishes for. 

t Here the saint refers to the wide accomodating charctera of 
the Saiva Siddhaiita School of i«-ligion. Of the sages tiddhat, 

■jogit, blwltaz and derated Jii&ni-*, the saint mentions the first amd 
the Inst, so tliat all the four classes of sages may be included. 
The order is as given a'^ove according to Driivida Erati. 

X r. /. Notes to verse -44. 

§ Indra's uhoga (sensations or sensual delights) is considered 
' the greatest Temporal Happiness in the Universe. 

i Universal sound can be the name of this religion since it is an 
inviting penl to all -as "n ai^^Qn/fH^f' (0 ye, men uf the world, 
come u"d join this), being the mother-religici to all the rest. 
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NOTES ANb COMMENT^. 



HINDU BEL'jGIOOS ENDOWMENT. 



The fiat of the Government of India baa gone forth tLat 
there is no need for legislation, in regard to thir question, 
and the reasons with which this conclusion ia propped are 
really wonderful. No petti-fogging counsel could have 
fished out for reasons to back np their false position with 
greater igenuity than the Government of India, and if 
these principles are only to obtain, no legislation in India 
will be possible. It seems almost an irony of fate that 
hundreds of legislative enactments should be allowed to 
be rushed through the Council, in as short time as pos- 
sible, and which affect the property and person of every 
one of Her Majesty's lndiao subjects, and which would 
subject them to aoy amount of loss and worry and annoy- 
ance, as for instance, the Irrigation Cess Bill, and yet the 
Bill which doe* not affect the mate of the people in the least, 
and which tevuld alone affect a handful of men and these 
only, if they fail to do their duty. The valuable endowments 
attached to these temples and mutts were mostly the gifts 
of kings and princes of ages gone by, and if tbe general 
body of the people do contribute anything at all, it is 
quite infinitesimal in value. Besides the complaint of the 
people is that they have so little voice in ike management 
of these endowments, and that the members who happen 
to get appointed once and for life have all the thing in 
their own sweet way, without absolutely any check or 
hindrance. But like the religions cat who felt for the 
rata no muco, tbe Government of- India professes the 
tenderest regard for tbe religious sentiments of the people, 
and they arc afraid that such interference must inevitably 
rouse the strongest resentment in the minds of those who 
are subjected to it P (we could produce the opinions of 
90 per cent, of their trustees and committee members 
themselves) and who possess immense influence o\ef the 
■lasses whom it is proposed to exclude by a property 
qualification from all voice in the manrgement of their 
own temples" and that it " might not improbably eicite 



a wide spread suspicion of its intentions among other 
religions endowments which might appear to be scanda- 
lous to Englishmen or to Natives of India iubued with 
our ideas, wo-.ld almost certainly be regarded in an 
entirely differ eat light by the g cat body of the Hindu 
worshippers who look upon an offering to a priest or a 
*?rabinau an a religious act ; and it does not appear to the 
Governor-General in Council to be established that the 
mass of such worshippers feel any appreciable grievance 
in the present system of management or recognize the 
existence of any evil that calls for a remedy ! ! ! And yet 
the Government of India is aware that tbe Local Govern- 
ment is convinced of the need for legislation, that a cer- 
tain Section (?) representing a considerable body of 
educated and thoughtful opinion also hacks np this 
demand and it is aware that the demands have been made 
in numerous addresses and memorials on the subject, and 
in the native press, and yet wonder of wonders the Gov- 
ernment of India do not think it safe to inftr that the 
general public is really in favour of such course ! ! ! It is 
said that it is hard to rouse up a waking man, and no 
amount of reasoning is sufficient to convince the Govern- 
ment of India who have wilfully phut their ears to the 
jnst and earnest prayers of the people. Do the Govern- 
ment of India resort to any other methods for ascertaining 
the public opinion in regard to other measures they them- 
selves fire determined. Are they prepared to leavt the 
working of the Government machinery itself and that of 
the most of Local and Municipal Boards to he taken of by 
the publir spirit of the people. Do they think that the 
interest of tbe public at Urge in the Local and Municipal 
institutions is less than in the case of these Temples and 
would they advocate universal franchise in their case P 
As it is, it is useless and hopeleas to argue witn the 
Government and it is only left to tbe people to convince 
the Government in only one way — to get np monster 
memorials from one end of the country to tbe other, and 
it is even a question if tbe Government of India will not 
even then find some reason for rejecting such Memorials. 
Ve suggest a small and short memorial and iu the fol- 
lowing form to be adopted every wh«"*e : — 



To 



His Excellency the Go*ernor-tJeneail and Viceroy 'f 

India in Count _. 



We the undersigned memorialists representing the 
Hindu Population beg to app-oacb you with the following 
prayer : — 

(J) We are throughly convinced that the Hindu B*li- 
gious endowments are thoroughly mismanaged and that 
the defective provisions of Act 20 of 1863 is nhotretber 
responsible for it and that public have no manner of con- 
trol over these endow roents. 
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(2) That the managers and trusties, both hereditary 
and otherwise should be compelled to furnish accounts 
to District or Local Committees and that the accounts 
ehoold be subject to audit by a qualified uadiior and that 
the Committee should also be mHe to publish snch 
accounts with the result of such audit in the District 
Gazette. 

(3) We therefore earnestly pray that the Act of 20 
of 1863 be at once ameudad to contain these vital pro- 
visions. 

We bag to remain, 

Your most dutiful sen ants. 



District. Town. 1 'Village. 


Street. 


Door No. Father's Name. Name. 


Occupation. 



We cannot praise in sufficient terms the Splendid 

The Last Couvoca- address diliveied by the Hon^ble 

tion Address of tlie Hr. Nicholson. The add i ess brims 

Madras University. fu ,, of UBefu , hinta ftnd gage ^-^ 

in every line and one has to study it with considerable 
thought and attention. The Hon'bls is a specialist in 
Agricultural questions, aod he has not studied it in any 
pure'y acadamic spirit, but with a spirit of sympathy and 
thorough knowledge of the actual requirements of the 
oi asses of the people. He has done no little to move 
Government in the path of agricultural refom and the 
amelioration of the conditions of the people and his 
advice to the people themselves and the leaders of the 
people (bnt the Government of India would seem to set so 
little valut, to the words cf their leaders !) should be care- 
fully treasured up anil worked out. Bat me thing we 
may that the recently passed irrigation cess act will para- 
lyse all effort at agricoltnral improvement and that the 
losses to the people and to the Government itself will far 
outweigh the anticipated gains. 

• * 
The following paras we cnll from a book called " The 
Woodlands in Europe " intended for Christian Readers ; 
and we could not produce better arguments for the truth 
«f our Conception, of the supr jme Siva, the Destroyer and 
the creater and the Preserver (Vide p 6. Si vagnanabotham 
English Editic-i.) 

" And how about the dead leaves which, Beaton after season, 
strew the ground beneath the trees f Is their work done because, 
wten their bright summer life is over, they lie softly down to rest 
under the bare wintry boughs, t Is it only deatL, and nothing 
beyond t JJay ; if it ie death, i' is death giving place to life Let 
us call it rather change, progress, transformation. It most be 
progress, when the last year's leaves make the soil for next year's 
Bowers, and in <o doing serve a set purpose and fulfil a given 
mission. It thusJ be transformation, when one thing pastes into 
another, and, inttead of being annihilated, begins life again in a new 
shape and farm. 



It is interesting tu remember that the game snow which weighs 
ciOwn and breaks those hr branches is the nursing mother of the 
Sowers. Softly it comes down upon the tiny Seeds and the tender 
bu("i and covers them up lovingly, so that from all the stern rigour 
of the world without they are safely sheltered. Thng they are 
getting forward, as it were, aud life is already swelling within 
them ; so that when the Ran shines and the enow melts they are 
ready to burst forth with a- rrp.ditv whi;h seems almost Mira- 
culous. 

It is not the only force gifted with both preserving and dettioymj 
power, according to the anpect in u-hich tve view it. The fire reHnea 
and purities, but it also destroyes , and the earns w'ater which rus- 
hes down in the cataract with such over-whelming power, falls in 
the gentlest of drops upon the thristy fiuwer cup and fills the 
hollow of the leaf wi^h j ust t he quantity of dew which it needs for 
its refreshment and Bustonanc-). And in those higher things of 
which nature ie but the type and shadow, the same grand troth 
holds good ; and from onr Bibles wt learn that the consuming fire, 
and the lave that pas&eth knowledge are but different side* of the same 
God: — j'fisf, and yet merciful ; " that mill by »o mean* clear the gu-'ltij, 
yet showing mercy unto thousands. 



REVIEWS. 



DRAVIDA PRAKASIKA* 



We welcome this publication as containing the valuable 
results of a life dtudy by one of the very few learned 
Tamil scholars of to-day. He is also a learned Sanskritist 
and is fully versed in the great treatises of his Master, Sri 
Sivagnana Yogi ; and be is one of the very few who hare 
studied the Yogi's great Drarida Basbiyam. 

In his book, he displays considerable ability and critical 
acumen ; but we are afraid the language he uses towards 
those whom he differs fiom is not at; all becoming in these 
days, however much they might have been tolerated by 
old nsage. This ia the blot in his book and we hope it 
will be remedied in a future edition. The book is also 
printed in too small letters. The subject deserves better 
typography aud the question of cost should not stand in 
the way m this is a book intended for the educated classes 
and not for the ignorant poor. 

In the bcok, he reviews the whole body of Tamil Litera- 
ture rather too uiiefiy, we regret, and be divides his sub- 
ject into foor chapters, entitled — " Ilakkana Marabial" 
(Gramatical works) Ilakkia Marabial (Literary works) 
Sathira Marabial (Philosophical works) and " Oribial" 
(other works) and in the introduction he di Bourses the 
question of the ancient character of the Tamil Language 
and literature. He thinks " Tamil " means " {gaff^to" 
* sweet' but a word may come to obtain a number of 
meanings, bat the root meaning 'may after all be different 
and it does not therefore justify the dogmatism and 
warmth which our author displays. He holds that Tamil 
Grammar is independent of Sanskrit Grammar and there 
can be no doubt about it. He gives a learned note on the 
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first sut a of Tolgappia, the first cure,! of Tiruvalluvar 
the first verse of Periah Parana and the introductory ver- 
ses in Sivagnanabotham. He is convinced that the Phi- 
losophy as indicated in these Tamil work is clearly the 
Advaita Siddhanta and not the Mayavada Vedanta, and 
that this is also our view we have expressed on several 
occasions. 

The book is unique of its kind and supplies a long-felt 
want and ought to be popular- The style is not too diffi- 
cult to he followed by an ordinarily well educated student 
of Tamil, Ooi- Navalar deserves to be congratulated on 
the whole on the useful and learned work he has brought 
out. 

2. Sivakshetrilaya Mahotsava Unmai Vilkkam* 

b. Saiva Bhusbaua Chandrika* 
Pri Panchakshara'Bahaayamt 

We highly commend these books to all our readers aid 
they form very UBeful and important hand books on (be 
subject as treated therein. The first book gives the 
meaning of the symbolism of all the Forms in our Temple 
as also the meaning of the various festivals, <fcc. ; and 
what we are bound to say these meanings have been 
arrived after considerable study and texts are quoted from 
most of our religious and philosophical works to bear ont 
these meanings. With regard to' the car-feast, we our* 
selves discovered the meaning by a chance, and we sounded 
many a Pandit to discover this meaning;, and not oue gave 
this meaning, though several suggestions were made, and 
we are glad to find that this very meaning is given by oar 
Pundit in this book. We only instance this to show with 
what great care and knowledge the subject ie approached. 

In Saiva B a she a chandrika, the same author treats on 
the meaning, uses and texts bearing on the question of 
the sacred ashes, sacred beads, and Rndiaksha and ac- 
cordingly the volnme is very highly useful to si 1 Saivas. 
From tlie several texts quoted from the Tiruvaimozi it 
will be seen that the authors of those sacred Hymns were 
still conforming to the general usage of wearing Holy 
■ashes, and the custom of wearing namarn had not come 
into nse in their time. 

" 9/8lU J3 l ^.£il2(g)©._B'«>T L^CSWBiri LJtai—U 

Qum&w 
SjtQs&iQo) i'-9 9av» an Hijifit Oar ©u> n aOissjn 
Q/rJtQ&'Bw" 

j;ori!iLiQpiLic8«v uj^itaieto. lianvOjjiO*" 

These are not spurious texts but any edition of the book 
will be found to contain these verses. 

• By N. Kadiraiv*! rillai of Jaffna Price 6 A*, and 4 as. »ach, 
Madru Eipon Press, and V. N. Jubilee Pbksb, respectively, 
f By Srimnth BaUaanwwati Gnananantha, 3 w ami gat of Bri 

lfanieE&vaaa{?a;.waimgal Vdhiaain. Price As. -.. Star or India 
Paiu, lUDBAi, 
61 



The book on Panchakshara is planned on the same 
model, and ought to be of the Highest value to all our 
readers. 

We congratulate tbese two authors 'on tire excellent 
books they have brongbt out and we hope their efforts will 
be continued in works of similar character. 

5. A hand book on Agricultural science (in Ten Parts) 
Parti.* 

Our friend and brother is always engaged in doing sonta 
useful work ; and the books he haJ brought out in Tamil 
comprise all sorts of useful subjects, and will form a lib- 
rary by itself. The latest work which he jfu given to . 
the public is his book on agriculture-, and the part now 
before us contains so much information that we thought 
at first this was the whole book. But nine parts more are 
to come and we may feel : sure therefore in getting a most 
useful and comprehensive book on Agriculture ; and this 
book by the ways shows also that it will not be difficult to 
write Tamil books ou science. In his preface, the author 
greatfnlly acknowledge the valuable help and advice be ' 
received from the Hon'ble Mr. Nicholson, and*it will not 
too mneh to ask that government will also show their 
appreciation of the learned authors disinterested work bj 
substantially helping Mm. In the meanwhile we beg to 
tender him our warmest thanks on behalf of the sorely 
stricken down agricultural population. 



EXTRACTS, 



A PLEA FOR LESS DOGMATISM IBJ FUBLItJ 
TEACHING. 



We extract the following article from the Tkeo$ophical 
Ileview, which almost sums up oar own attitude towards 
the Theosophical movemei.t. 

In one of her recent 'ectuies Mrs. Besant told ns that if 
any of the leaders of the Society adopted a course of action, 
vfhich to the best of our judgment was prejudicial to its 
interests, it w^a our duty to protest. No other apology 
or justification, therefore, will be necessary for what may 
appear the presumptuous criticism I am about to make 
with regard to the policy of the Theosophical Society. 
Let the assurance suffice, however, that in doing so I am 
acting in what I believe bo be the highest iute eats of the 
Society. 

Briefly put, my experience has led .ne irresistibly to the 
conclusion that many teachings which are put forward 
publicly should, if taught at all, be reserved for private 
instruction ; that these teachings militate against the use 
ot the Theosophical Society by repelling those who would 
accept its more important ethical doctrines ; further, that 
the teaching I refer to are absolutely of no use to the evo- 
lution of the race, inasmuch as they benefit nobody. Id 
thus criticising the wisdom of our leaders, nay, it may be 
even of the Masters for aught I know, I am aware that I 
shall call down upon my hear 1 the censure of many an 
earnest TheosophiBt, who will doubtless be shocked by my 
apparent presumption. That, however, cannot be helped, 
nor does it deter me from what I believe to be a duty. 
Besides, are we not told that H. P. B. herself " streuu- 
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ously asserted the right aiid the doty of each to use hia 
own intellect arid judgment and not to accept blindly the 
authority of any writer"? I am also aware that the depar- 
tuie from 'he methods hitherto pursued bj tha Society 
wbic)* I would suggest, would constitute a far-rc ichiug 
and momentous change in its policy, one, however, I am 
firmly convinced, that wouiy redound both to the good of 
the Society and to mankind. 

To my n,ajor premise, that the Society exists in ordeV 
to help on the spiritual evolution of the race, of course 
no exception will be taken, for that is its avowed object. 
Well, then, that being ao, it stands to reason that repre- 
sentatives cl the Society, in their capacity as such, whether 
by pen or tongue, should only teach truths which 
will subserve that end ; my point is, however, that they 
should advance them unencumbered by dogmas and 
speculations which make no appeal to the reason, resting, 
as they do, solely on the ipse dixit of individual writers. 

For our purpose Theosopbical teachings maybe divided 
into four classes : 

1. These which accord with our intuitions, and explain 
the phenomena of nature by giving us the law of which 
we have been in search — generalisatioos which oar 
experiences and observations not only prepare us to 
accept, but which it seems we might almost ourselves have 
deduced. 

2. Such ss we might, infer from what we know of the 
manifestations of life on this plane — inferring tho causes 
from tho effects we see here. 

3. Truths we might arrive at by arguing from 
analogy — sanely by postulating that the laws operative 
on the physical plane also condition to some extent the 
manifestations of the One Life on the higher planes. 

These three classes of teachings mighi receive a 
tentative, if not ready acccptarce, by any thinker, however 
unfamiliar he might be with other occnlt truths. Not so 
however with the next class : 

4. Tt xchings which include those dogmas vhich must 
be accepted solely on some authority — which explain bo 
phenomena within rnr cognisance, solve no problems, 
which could not be inferred, for which it can scarcely be 
said any analogy exists on the physical plane, and which, 
finally, are of no practical use to anybody. 

The first three include, moreover, all the most important 
and fundamental teachings of Theosophy — all those which 
are calculated in anv way to decelerate human evolution ; 
they include all the ethical and moral teachings such as 
those of karma, reincarnntion, final union with God, etc., 
just those which the modern world stands in Much dire 
need of, just those which, giving pause to ilie self.sh 
pursuit of wealth and pleasure, wo'ild lead (o a higlier 
spirituality \ j revealing the purpose of life. 

But, and this is the fact 1 wish to emphasise, these 
truths will not spread and receive the ready neceptance 
they might, so long as they are intermixed with dogmas 
which merely constitute a tax on the credulity of inquirers 
It is all very well to say let them accept som« and reject 
others, but that is just what they will not do. It is only 
the 'airly advanced who are content to be eclectic; the 
vast majority must either accept all or reject all. If 
along with teachings which seems so reasonable that they 
almost compel conv-ction, these are presented others 



which seems to those unfamiliar with them nothing less 
than grotesque, the chances are that all the 'good that 
might have accrued from the acceptance of the former 
will be stultified, for both will be rejected. Besides, it is 
sarely the object of the Society to attract as many 
enquirers as possible, and when attracted io keep them, 
by laying before them oniy^such teachings as are calculated 
to lead them to further and further self-initialed study. 
And, above all things, if the Society is to be of any 
extended use it must avoid frightening aw*y the coy 
enquirer by seemiiig even to require the acceptance of 
what to them can but be fantastic theories and specula- 
tions. 

I admit that the teachings which would cone under my 
fourth heading have attractions for certain minds, but it 
seems to me It is not the type of mind we should most 
desire ^to appeal to. They, namely those we should *hns 
attract, are not the hard-headed practical people who are 
doing the work of tho world ; they are not the people 3?ho 
are the leaders of thought, who are moulding opinion -, 
they include neither the intellectual nor philanthropical 
Classes. I hesitate to say it, bat it cannot I think be 
denied, they do include the "credulous." On the other 
hand, by confining ourselves to such as come under classes 
1, 2, 3, we should appeal to the most spirituallyminded 
and most intellectual amongst the outside world. Many, 
I doubt not, who, under the influence of Theosophical 
teachings would have accomplished great things for 
humanity, have been attracted by its sublime ethical 
doctrines only to be repelled from further enquiry by the 
demands made, as they thought, on their credulity. 
Would that these ethical doctrines, divested of alt dogma, 
save those absolutely necessary as premises on which to 
base them, 'might he presented to the world in a form 
acceptable to it ! I cannot but think that such would also 
fulfil the intentions of the fonnders-of the Society, for did 
not one of them say : " The chief object of the 'f heosophi- 
cal Society is not so much to gratify individual aspirations 
os to serve our fellotv-men." 

Tn th;i introduction to her Ancient Wisdom, Mrs. Beaant 
says : " Bight thought is necessary to right conduct, right 
understanding to right living.' Quite so — but only up to 
a certaiii point. The foregoing quotation may very well 
be construed as implying that all right brought and 
understanding is necessary to any right conduct. Whether 
Mrs. Besant meant this or not, 1 do not know, bnt so it 
may be understood. This, of course, would be a fallacy. 
No knowledge of astronomy, for example, is necessary to 
play tl;e piano. So to act and live rightly I require the 
right understanding of sorre things bnt not all things. 
It cannot matter to me whether there are planetary chains, 
manvuntaras, and so forth ; if theie are I shall know it by 
direct knowledge whjn it is necessary that 1 should, 
until then the belief that there are is of no use whatever 
to me. Let 'is recognise that the teachings which hive 
no direct influence or bearing on life are useless, nay, 
perhaps mischievous, if exoterically given out. Such 
teaching it would seem to me should be restricted to an 
inner circle — to those, i.e„ who desire such knowledge— 
but should uot be flaunted before a sceptical wo.ld ; for, 
by so doing, as I have already said, wo repel many o. ti~.e 
most eligible of those who are not already within onr 
ranks. 

E. Maktin Webb. 
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The following \ce tale from the Sanskrit Jour- 
nal, as it icitl prove of interest to our readers. 

Hods. A. Birth, Honorary number of the Royal Asiatic 
Horkty, Member of tin- French f nstitute, the distinguished 
French jSaraiff thus writes of tin? S-intfhiffhttnilma.n anl 
PitTiukawkUim, which originally appeared in our journal. 

Pari*.— 6, Dec. 1H90. 

" BotK papers ;uv exceedingly w ell done. They do 
much credit to the learning nud healthy feelings of Pro- 
fesso» Kamesvara Aiyar. N'o doubt, there are many* pass- 
ages we should tramfeie tithervfi* in the WWt, and, as the 
I«rned author is well aware, our general view of the subject 
in both cases would also be somewhat, different. Hut the 
whole of Vedic interpretation U still so widely open to con 
troveray, that any sensible man mint h". glad to hear what 
Hindu scholars and enlightened Hindu patriots of our days 
have to say about the monuments of their" past, the more so 
if, as in the present case, these monuments be still in holy 
«ae and a part of their actual liturgy..?... Therefore no 
friend of India will deny his sympathy to Professor Ksme=- 
v&m Aiyar doing his best endeavours to restore in a scholarly 
manner the Sandhyavardana to its Vedic purity or even 
trying to bring it up to cite. But at the name time the 
foreigner will have the right of considering frem without 
what the house-born heir is ■considering from within. The 
•tending of both being different, (he conclusions tan not on 
til points be the same. 

1 shall not dwell on minor discrepancies; yet 1 must gin- 
you some samples. On the whole it may be said that 
feel ourselves loss at liberty with grammar and toeabnlar.- 
than does the learned professor, on tlje authority, it is true-, 
of most able commentators. Thus for ar- instance, pad 
OHH£H4tii-tthali (Puru.sha-.ukU 2) will never mea.1 with us 
what ia made out of it i;i the translation. Thus again, 
HtmanlH Htit/tnanatpalih. tUnimnfUit Pum&tu MAm would 
not be styled by tf* as a grammatical pussfe, but sheer 
nonsense. as it stands, and therefore a j»i»«.* f-ieir eoirnp- 
tion. 

But I have no spare to sift any longer such minute 
particulars, and must turn to some topics of u more general 
parport. 

Professor Kawesvara Aiyar overrates, metbinks, tin; con- 
sent of «Jur Western scholars about Vedic matters. There 
aye rather many points, not only of particular bearing, but 



rait and far-reaching ones, about which there is no agree- 
ment among them. Take, for instance, caste. The opinion 
that there were no castes in Rigvedic times is far from being 
held unanimously among us. I, for my part, did never 
accept it, and I duubt n.tieh whether any of onr younger 
scholars would maintain the main point that the Pitr>->ha- 
tai-td must be late because caste is mentioned in it. There 
is in the Aveito a fair counterpart uf your waa* ind com- 
parative ethnology teaches ii« that restrictions like those of 
caste have thuir roots in tha very lowest strati ni primitive 
society. But not only you hive easf-\ you have a thiOT) of 
caste also; and it is this theory, not caste itself, which 
seems late to most of us. It cannot he traced Uik further 
than the Mrahinanas and just in the Punishasukta there is 
a givat bit of it. This alone would be no pi-no r. But there 
are concomitant facts. Xcithi-r wUga nor mt'L-a are Rig- 
vedic words ; even" tt&nfr-jfa is not, one in the sense it is 
taken here. Much more, the whole tellor of the Sukta is 
not Rigvedic. There is not in it a single construction, not 
a single -word which is nut found also in later documents. 
Wluit we have here is not a greater polish of style, but 
rather another language, the language, namely, of the Jjiah- 
uianas, that is to say, almost classical Sanskrit. And what 
m..y be said of the language holds of the ideas also. They 
are on the same level with Jlrahmanas and TTpanishads. And 
tin's brings me to the Vedantie character of the Sukta. 

Tin- cosmotogical myth exposed in the Sukta, that of the 
world being framed out of the limbs of a primeval giant, is a 
very old one, and, though not found elsewhcrein the Bigreda, 
much older, like caste, than any Vedic text; forit occurs also in 
other relates! but distant mythologies; as for in stance, in that 
of the Scandinavians. Hut 'i the Pnrushasukta, beyond all 
dtubt, it is no more taken in its literal meaning ; it has become 
a mere symbol and ss such it is fraught thoroughly with 
V-adantic speculation, SofarlagreeaJtogether with Professor 
Kamesvara Aiyar. But I must part from him when, for bis 
funk ira. In my opinion the illustration of the Sukta, and 1 
illustration of the Sukta he goes straight to the Vedanta of 
mny immediately add, of most of the motely Mantra* 
gathered in the Sandhyavamlana. is nut to be drawn from 
the complex and refind system of the later school but rather 
from the Vadanta ol the Upani-diads, >vhcih nearer as they 
come to our teirs. are also fraught with equally crude and 
incoherent symbo'ism. I need but to mention their theo. 
ries of the I'rana*, of the Puiusha in the eve, in the sun, in 
the heart and t he arteries, of Prajapsh nodionyitt &r„ &c. 

And thus fioiT. chronology, we are brought again to the 
ouestion of interpretation ; for proceeding by this way, the 
one consistent with historical criticism, we shall not, as is 
often done in Professor Kaniesura Aijar's translation, cloak 
bv the phraseology of anulaer age passages such as Purnsba 
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tiukta 5, a riddle — theft ate uAny riddles in tbe Veda- 
eipressing the theory of evolution in its crudest form. 
Neither shall we, even through the commentary of Sayana, 
search in Uttara Pwushamkta (p. 92-83) for some postulates 
of ninetertth century science, nor on the authority of 
anotber commentator understand thb Supreme Lord, when 
the viaters are spoken of (Sandhyavandanam, p. 21). 

Incidentally I may add that in Rigveda 111, 59,3 (San- 
dhyavandanam 94-98) and Rigveda Til, 89, 1 (Ibifom p-99) 
the-tmnsiuigi-ation of sjuFs is the lait thing to be thought 
of. Amluu, in the first passage, has its etymological meaning 
of anguish, danger, and the haw >\t clay in the second 
passage is clearly trie grave ; fur burial was in use as well 
as creinatiun in Itigvedie tinu.-s. The Itelief in trans- 
migration is certainly a very olaWn*, but strange as it may 
be, till now. it has not been traced in the hymns. 

In all such passages met bin ks the learned author deals 

too profusely withtbo gunpowder and sparks But,l 

am glad to add that a great deal of pure and steady 

light has been shed by him on Hindu religious tradition. 
If he fails often to give us the original meaning of the 
Mantras, a meaningof \vhieh in many cases nobody can boast 
now to have 4nore than a faint glimpse, he has fully suc- 
ceeded in giving us, of these old prayers what through 
many eenturjes tbe greatest of Hindu scholars have searched 
for and found in them. 



TAMIL PHILOLOGY. 



The second article on Tamil Philology from the pen 
of Pandit Savarirayan ia equally interesting and in- 
structive, but we are afraid that t=tfen here he. has made 
some suggestions which are open to reasonable criticism. 
We are not in any way dogmatic about our opinions, 
and any remarks we may make are only in a friendly 
spirit and with a view to thrash out the truth. Where 
our Pandit ia found to step beyond the limits of Tamil 
philology into tbe field of comparative philology or 
etymology, there especially does he give expression to 
opinions to which w e are constrained to take objection. 
Tbe following observations with respect to certain 
points touched upon in the article under reference, will 
not, in our humble expectation, fail to throw sop-'e 
additional ligH, or at least to stu up mightier minds 
to make careful researches in this disgracefully neglect- 
ed field of Tamil Philology. 

Great credit is indeed due to Professor Seshagiri 
Sastri and Pandit Savarirayan for their boid and un- 
tirinp efforts to dig up Tamil roots, which we hope 



will be crowned with brilliant success 
to learn that an Etymological Dictiona; 
language and a treatise on the " At* 
Ujco" will shortly appear as the result* 
of these two scholars respectively. 




We hope that in the Tamil-English Dii 
is being compiled by C. W- Cathii-avel , 
tired Police Magistrate of Kayta, JaffuaJ 
of words will not be overlooked, and 
and the same word has several meanings, the arrange- 
ment of them will be in the- order of their development. 
It is a matter of regret that moat of our Pandits with 
all their fund of knowledge are too dogmatic and 
narrow-minded to be convinced that every word in 
language owes its existence to some root or -oots 
pregnant with sense. 

Even the grammatical framework or the formal 
elements of our language ought to be the remains of 
independent words with palpable meanings. In mono- 
syllabic or radical languages as tbe Chinese, the 
functions of the terminations are performed by separate 
words, for instance, plurality is expressed by some word 
denoting heap, class, kind, flock, cloud, &o. 

In his sixth lecture on the science of Language, 
Vol. I, Prof. Max Muller dwells at length on this sub- 
ject, and we quote the following. 

"The whole, or nearly the whole, grammatical frame- 
work of the Aryan or Indo-European languages, baa 
been traced bock to original independent words, and 
even the slightest changes which at first sight seem so 
mysterious, such as foot into feet or I find into I found 
have been fully accounted for." 

What applies to the terminations of the Aryan 
languages should with equal truth apply to those of 
the Dravidian or Tamilian languages. 

The latter family^ of languages being in the aggluti- 
native stage, the formal elements in it are not so worn 
out as in inflectional languages. It would be well far 
students of comparative grammar of the Tamilian lan- 
guages to bear this fact in mind, and to do as much as 
in their power lies to bring to light the original mean- 
ings of these elements. Some may however uUppose 
that the grammatical framework of a language is thtf 
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Mline accretion or f germinal develop- 

pltonetic corruption, but this view ia 

%h\f. in tUe face of the weighty argu- 

[ to the contrary by Prof. Max Mullet*. 

i of our statement that all Tamil words 

ble CD roots or radicals, let usj here carefully 
•)«r»«ud i«, which are generally instanced 
jaji or arbitrary -primitives. Before trying 
Tir<r names to roots, a clear understanding 
01 wnttt imiio are, is very essential. Prof. Max Mailer 
explains as follows: We call >-«ot or t/'-HcuI whatever 
in the wards ~X any language or family of languages, 
cannot W ivfbiccl to a simpk-r or more original form, 
lie further says that the rout of ti word is its twehmigtr 
ul:k t'lmativt as ilistiAgaislted iVom iU rliingeablo ten.u- 
wtlatu. Hoots are either predicative or demonstrative, as 

;1) ,i;„,_iu giinil, to rub, to stroke, to wear out. ot- 
to wither away, found in English Mill, Meal mid Milk ; 
Latin V'/i-s = Doath or liwni; i//r«»w«, and J/<*m=l)elav 
or io** of tunc; and in .San*. Miihjn (tSeji^uy) Death. 
M'ti-uU {t£<+j&) wind and Miwda (usjg^ii) storm. 

(2) Ta — this or there, in Gothic Tkata, Greek Tn 
neuter of Definite article, Latin to, la, tud (in Iste, Ista 
and Istud) and English ike, tliai, tkii, llieij and then. 
All roots are necessarily monosyllabic and are divisible 
into three classes, namely, primitive roots, becondury 
roots and tertiary roots, a full description of which 
appears in Prof. Max Mnller's seventh lecture. Vol. I. 

Primitive roots, which consist of 

(1} One vowel as I in Latin ire to <)u, 
(2) One vowel and one consonant as ad in LaMn 
fitter*, Greek Edtin. Sanskrit ud and Eng- 
lish Eat or 
^8) One consonant and one vowel as dn in Latin 
dart, to give, T.atin danum and Sanskrit 
liiwHn^gift. are very numerous in languages 
in the first and second stages. Moreover a 
root may be streiigtnened by the insertion 
of some letter as X. E. G. tt.l=und to be moist 
uuq = !niii't to join. Similarly ♦ he Tamil root 

* 'IT-jsc wlui (".nniiliT lhnt litn-fiinjrc was uiwl-' Sty in.it iinl ugtep. 
nM-llI siy lhnt Hie mrnhi;ilii>iis arc niniierminj; ^i,'-'iis jiddrd let Ihe 
body of u n'nnl to modify its men Ding. 

■f Frederick S<;hlc^vl nml Me*. Vtamt think thai words arc endow- 
ed wilt a principle of i-rowtlt. Such an idea is. involved in the 
grammatical nomenclature u&& ((Sans. Vrakriti) anil *0mI 
(Hani Viljiti), 



j*lL ad in * j»fS adu=to join hns been chang- 
ed into jfanTLL awi in jy**-®. 

This new root and appears however in a weakened form 
in t ^«»»^»ft^^ to reach, owing to the assimilating 
power of n («* }. Cf. uhe corruption of $•* j» one into 
5>u*ijp and Qpmjw into y»*c Practically d has been 



• A curefnl study of I'l-ofcs-sor Max M tiller's Lectur" on Phfujetse 
("']iaii«.'i- fully impresses mi our mind thnt Ihe confusion among the 
consonants K, )', and 'J', the triad of Grimm's la^, is not a matter of 
fiction but of facts aod figures, in the worthy Professor's opinion, 
tl'is change auwBg the gutturals, labials and" dentals is due to a 
previous state of language in ivhioh the two or three principal poinl» 
of consonantal contact were noVyet felt us definitely separated from 
<".icli oilier." The Polynesian Dialects iue reported to hiive not >■<& 
got over this difficulty and consequently to vary not only their 
words lint even their rood. As examples of thus change which at 
lirst sight appears, wonderful, we may quote from tbe Indo-European 
siiHiV the !*ans. Ghnriaa (»G5'-0^J heat, the Gr: Therme— Jieat, and 
the l.il Koi*ii)f»uss=liot, and j'rom the Tamil language Oarucj*' 1 " 
: originally buhblc QgrL/Lffir a „a QuaxQir ( n %o) navel. 
What vrs waul to prove here is that this law which holds good with 
leyaid t'j word* hold* equally irood with regard to roots of which 
a Iran, all ianguages were originally made -vp. The Polynesian 
Dialects fully bear oat ihe truth of our contention. The root ad 
which we have in view is therefore traceable to et the radix of 
5><5— one and may be idontified_wr!'i ap in JfuyB^, properlj to 
make one, hence to put on, fee., of which JUJuii apsneake is prq- 
UibJy r deriTOtiv*. The Malnynn apum-coke u erident:/ nnoriginal. 
P® or 9L.Q i» directly from root at- to unite. The root ot is clear- 
ly vLsiblc in 9*9.90 to resemble, to be equal, $saii a tribe 
affinity, or the lip fthe middle part of,the human body) and in 
«■»■_/<-■ likenes^ or tginmetTg of bod*- 

l^sir^oifco, the name of a moonrjiin intbe South A root Diatrict, 
which is sacred to Siva, is shown by Dr. Rattler to be a componrl 
„f jf-swig5 not reached (by Brahma and Vishnu), and .'ofc# 
inonntain. But it is more probable that this word is a corruption 
<>f J»<5©*"«i. the Tniuil »*» being substituted for the Sans. 
Achalaio. Snch change* are not of rare .occurrence. In the Kaddn- 
kulampnttu west (of the Trincomalic District, Ceylon) which is 
peopled by the Sinluilesc who are diiily being Tamilised in their 
hnbits. manners, dress and speech, there are several tank-names 
wl licit appear in duplicaU-s — the one being Sinhalese and the other 
Tamil of partly Tamil; E. G- Nikkareta Qsuf&i^mti Tavula- 
■ ( .'v«-*3.''T^®i5 ff -b properly ptratsr-tQorw^ Th e change of j|r(iacsr 
inl.i J»iar«ar is as feasible as lhat of •'Oaarii colour into 
mifmrvio, 

it isliut (juite natural that whenever the original for i of a wont 
has been ob*curnl l>y phonetic decay, the hnman'mind craving after 
some explanation aboigns a meaning to e tit the word ia its altered 
srarl Thisfs how popuUir mythology or etymology crops up, and 
we would refer the raider to the XII lecture of Fof. Mai Mnller's 
Science n* Langnnge, Vol. II. Arututcl-alam as well as Bonagiri 
(pfiramSfi) another name for A'tuamalaJ, means the rti *k*xiU- 
ain or 0«*i*l»». 

62 
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lost and nn (.*«■») discarding the second u the remnant 
of d assumes the duties of root., and is more prolific 
than its parent <ni. [f iiijt for the connecting 1'nk 
j)tm® it won Id have been ijnite impossible to establish 
the relationship l»etweeu the twc roots. The(x!stence 
or two roots like nml and au should not in any way lead 
ua to sup|>oae that the latter is an apocopated form of 
tlie former. Roots are liable to mod ;< ication but not to 
Btieli wear and tear ; f«r instance the root yu-Xo 
mingle, has grown up to ywt-X<> join, which has been 
further modified into j>uHi.-to fight, in order to mark 
the distinction between thesr* meanings. 

The Sans. r«<«t (r«/-to strike, is tins parent i.f the 
following: — Tap, Tubli. Ttiph. Tng, Tor. Turo. Tuh 
and Tin (A ide page 305 Science of language by Prof. 
.Max Midler. \ ol. I.j 

A- Now coming to the words which we pro 
posed to analyse, #«<j when stripped of its change- 
able termination or noun suffix lew* behind <§&. 
This reinnant is identical with £e» to st-md. 
Here we have a clear case of how the Aryans 
and the Tamilians concurred in .heir general idea 
about a place or station. The Sanskrit words tthala 
a.id sthomi meaning a place, and the Latin Hallo, the 
original of the English Station and which means a post, 
station or abode, are respectively derived from the 
Sana. *f/i«-to stand, and Lit. sin to stand, both of which 
are represented by root ?ta. The Kugli-di stnml is also 
obtained from this root. The original meaning of Sest'a 
is therefore atmie.lliin'i in stavd upon or a place, and 
hence the seat or abode of man. We might also ex- 
plain the word in a different way. As the ancients 
believed the earth t:> be altilioiuirii, they might have 
given this name to distinguish it from the sun and 
moon liotli of which were in their opinion moving 
bodies. Clie nflshoots r*f this Tamil root are a legion. 
a few of which r"e .veil worth considering here. Scjoi 
is evidently derived from £»> as Q*a>« from Qr*» and 
•..■ns-mi from o-*» This word was probably first used 
to denote the bright half of the moon's age vltei it in 
riJiiWe or fin-m-Ml, a* distiuguishe<'. from the dark ludf 
or "«»•:.•( ; h<-nce the meanings of moonlight and, bv 
metonymy, moon. Al a verb it means to shine. £,*>q 
ii a won! which, in tpite of phonetic corruption, holds 
iU ground. Unlike v*-dove (from ypttii-im older 
name for the hirtl which lives in a u^*u or forest- 
a place oidftWe the town limits) and «£«-ahark (so call- 



ed perhaps on account of its nutritive ■>mt%re~*ii*uLttm 
gpvf&ce&w) which are met with only in books, £mq 
and its comrade Jgiffai (properly g)^— verbal noun 
ironi g|^-to go down, to die or disappear. @Mm is 
the time when the sun disappears, die* or ijots down) 
have not as yet been driven to the wall in the struggle 
for existence with S^v" and §,u". #sm» conveys all the 
meanings that &e*ai does, and might have given rise to 
Ihe verb SpiSts^-to shine or to "be of brilliant colour 
front which come3 &<pii> (I) light or splendour, ( 2) colour 
(3) natural temperament or disposition of the body, 
complexion, ftnd hence' (■*) the seat of disposition — the 
breast. The process of transformation in epiestion would 
be ars follows : — ■Sea" ■= ■Setn = /fi^= <¥p. One of the 
meanings of iSevai or <$<?>"■ is month. In this sense, it is 
still current in the Telugu language where Nelsv. takes 
the place uf Nila In almost all the languages, the 
names for month are derived front the moon. For in- 
stance (lie English month or the Anglo-Saxon mouadh 
is traceable to A. S. mona or moon ; the Sans. Masa 
comes from nta3 : Moon ; in Gr. Men=Month, Menu™ 
Moon.InGer : Menoths = a month, mond— moon ; and in 
Dutch maand and maun are the respective terms. All 
these words for moon or month, as well as the Latin 
Mensis — Month, have sprung up from a root ma=to 
measure " for time was measured by nights and moons 
and winters long before it was reckoned by days and 
suns and years.' 1 

Regarding the form of the Latin word for month 
Cicero says that the courses of the moon are called 
meimes (months) because they produce mensured(w«tsa) 
opcuvt. " Lunae cursus rjui quia mensa spatia eonfici- 
unt menses noniinantiir." The Tamil tr£ from which 
w<ni, is derived, serves this double pnrpose. That the 
moon played au important part as measurer of time is 
further attested by the Tamil or rather Sanskrit names 
for the months of th>- year. These months are named 
each niter its full moon day Thus *»# or Sans, so^a* after 
the asterism mp or y*t» on which the full moon falls 
in that month, lo#S Sans, lcpsi'b after -o*i/, <fcc We 
shotild indeed be very glad to hear from any Tamil 
scholar the pu"e Tamil names uf the months of the year. 
#?«> in the sense ol" time is perhaps due to 4«vJ>e=rnoon. 
In view of the fact that the English month was 
christened r.fter the moon, the expressions '• lunar nwHik' 
for a lunation and ' $okir mouth' for a Calendar month 
a: s an erroneous as the Tamil 4dt^iC«J.« and Qjim 
mrii amrQtmiu. There t« no doubt that audi pSoon- 
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actio and inconsistent word-collocations are due to the 
ignorance of the original ideas of words on the part o r 
those who first used such phrases. 

To return from the digression, the root San becomes 
Sp in Sjct, tBjp*i and Mmm. The primary signification 
of S& is to stand or to raise, hence to know the 
weight of anything by lifting it rip. Every man is 
famished by nature, so to speak, with a pair of scales 
which he uses whenever the human contrivance is not 
■at hand- According to Prof. Skrit the English 
weigh conveys an identica'ly same original sense. He 
derives it from the A. S. wegan — to carry, bear, raise 
or 1'ft, Cf. to weigh anchor. Its root is waghi which 
ia closely allied to/the Latin. Vehert, and Sans. Yah to 
carry, of which Lat. Vehicnlum (Eng. Vehicle) and 
Sans. Vahana are derivatives respectively. 

Rev: Stormouth thinks, however, that thee wiif/gittg 
motion of the balance is the cause of the form weigh. 

If affords us much pleasure to note here that the 
Tamil language is rich in radical metaphors or ' poetry 
in words ! ; and this fact is borne testimony to by the 
different shades of meaning expressed by many a 
single word. For example iShb/d (verbal noun from 
Sgf — to weigh, &c.) means : — 

1. Stability or indestructibility, an idea quite in con- 
sonance with the origin of the verb. 

2. An establizked custom 

3. Weight 

4. The sign Libra 

5. Limit or boundary 

(j. Balance of justice or equity 

7. Chastity, which consists in stability of character or 
the power either to stop the mind from going astray or 
to fix it in the path of morality 

We might also identify chastity with moral rectitude 
or weight or with j as t ice, perfection or fulness of wisdom. 
With <8mp compare » ( atf which by origin means learn- 
ing or knowledge, as in the phrase " mptSe*ir ftpjaaa" 
fool* devoid of knowledge. Do not these words dis- 
close as much wisdom or grandeur of thought as the 
English chastity which is derived from the Lat. 
Castus-clean or pure. Archbishop Trench goes the 



length of connecting castas with Lat. candeo «and 
making chastity synonymous with whiteness (an emblem 
of purity), gasp-to fill, is attributable to the fact 
that a full jar does r^t sham or does retail*., if we are* 
allowed the expression, a halance-Ulte equilibrium. 
Stfi ct or tpm is probably traceable to &&*, and hence 
the meanings of (1) light (2) shadow which is an insep- 
arable adjunct cf light (3) coolness (4) shelter or protec- 
tion (5) prosperity (0) illness J;lie relation of which to 
health is as that of shadow to" light. t§ Or (^eff) is 
perh »ps derived from this word. 

For the change of «v into y> compare '->y> , J> with ujo-i 
where the transformation takes place in an inverse 
order. By the way, we may state here that Dr. 
Bottler and A. Kumaraswami Pillai, the author of 
gl«i«jOT# *%$£&>*, have fallen into the error of 
supposing that these words are copies of thje Sanskrit 
Phala-fruit. The existence in Tamil of such forms 
as u(if — to ripen, utp-ripened or old, o^-old or rotten, 
Lj<2f ^-damage or fault, u^-fault? and uQfenc-a desert 
is clear proof that utfi> is a noun formed from the 
root of i-iQg with suffix jftZ. 

g. ti is one of the few words which are common 
to the Aryan and Tamilian languages. In Tamil it ia 
not a duplicate of the Sans. Nira which Dr. Rottler 
has shewn it to be. The reasons for claiming a 
Tamil parentage are these : 

(1) This word forme an element in most of the 
compositions of daily use, as @«-if.r-cocoanut water, 
•Lttf^ir-Bpittle, <g(p.£ff-water to drink or a decoction, 
(jaft/f/r-water to bathe, *Q$Hr- -water in which rice has 
been washed, ©«u«jgtf.warm water, i?»-*#a»»-river side, 
#ir«Bi_iJ4-dy6ury, £iri»ieo— watercourse, and a lot 
of others. If ii be not a native term, all these 
words ought to be hybrid* which is not very probable* 
(2), Except Or, there are at present in the Tamil 
language no native words which denote water. (3). 
> T i (£) the root of M* stands' out in hold relief in such 
a pure Tamil word as im^S^f, £i£&p& or itgrd 
/p#-to swim. These forms correspond exactly to ^i 
(5-to haug, (y>i^-to go befcre, and <j£<g*-to be in 
excess, which are respectively derived from jt = to 
hang <y -before, and (/-over. The Greek Neros-wet, 
Nereus-the sea-god by that name, and Nereis idos- 
danghter of Nereus, are derived from the root Na or 
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* sua which we find in the Greek Neo and Lat. No- 
to swim ; hence, it is evident tliut the original 
notion about water ia something to bailie or s.nmin. 
The r in ti represents the roun suffix @^ which occurs 
in wtSi {tB^-\~^'f)»^iSi (e.<u + @ff) t-mSi (rou-l-gK) and 
several other names. Among the derivatives of the 
Aryan root na or kut are the following : — Gr. Naits, Lat. 
Hani's, Sans. Nau, and A. S. Naca=ship, of which 
the first three words have respectively produced (1) 
nausea, nautilus (2) nrvy, nave (body of a church) navi- 
gation, and ^3) navy a («a«i.oaj). nAia/ and a£>e$ are on 
the face of them Tamilised forms of the Sans: nau. 
The Tamil radical <f has also been productive of some 
nautical terms- For e.. ample, <?<s»eJ7 and M&in&asr pilot 
or shipmaster, are evidently derived from if«ti-a Tamil 
name for water, and appear to have anciently conveyed 
the eame idea as the English waterman, uPaire-ar and 
i£*ffu:«», synonyms of these words, are in reality on3 
and the same with them ;'only the initial n in the former 
pair is represented by m in the latter. The interchange 
letween terminal m and n is not infrequent in Tamil 
words ; E. G, aa»b = **.«», L/cu6Br=i_/6Vii, usuii =(jsw«ir. In 
this connection we may state that u>ir£>itfi=j)'i]ot is a 
word foreign to our vocabulary and for which we, as 
well as the Malays, are indebted to the Arabs. This 
word brings to our memory another term which the 
Malays and Tamil* share in common, but which, as 
William Marsden says, is a Malayalam (properly Tamil- 
inn) word transplanted into the Malayan, language. 
We mean a^uAi (kappal) whi^h is probably a formation 
from «iJu-log and <g^=by or with,, and which implies 
that Lhe first (kafj>al) waB only a catamaran, or raft of 
logs. 

£«w — the chief formative element of /f*ff«Br and <£**■ 
U.& is used in the following senses (1) a clcud i which 
is a mass of watery vapour, (2) a frog (which is remark- 
able for its rapid mvimming or which generally lives in 
wafer). There is little doubt that this name is made up 
of root /=to swim and suffix j>t b. The presence of m 
may be accounted for as a phonetic insertion. In cur- 
rent language the unlettered people pronounce /sfioa.ir 



* The initial ** of a root when followed by another consonant i s 
generally dropped. Vt: Bars, tru with Lilt. Rii and Gr: JMmt— 
to flow, Liit Spec or «pAC with Sans. Pas-to see. Besides, Bach 
a clipping should be naturalfy expected in a language like the 
Tamil where there are no compound or concurrent consonants. 
The root ma wonld therefore be represented by nd in Tamil, a 
modification of which is ni in S/ij--tir nn ,i /£ mti>. ef. Snng. mra, 
with mri — to grind. 



and yBsBtasr as if these words were tsniuta and yfc»io«i'. 
We are inclined to think that this termination .#•* ia 
the original of ««" and that it means a handful, and 
hence a crowd or number. This is the germ out of 
which ^m^Qp/p to take up with the hollow of the hand, 
and j^w*©,®^ originally.t' 1 measure by the hollow of the 
hand or Sptkaos have sprung, In like manner may the 
& in Qp*u> and * e-wdii be explained if there be suffi- 
cient evidence to prove their Tamil birth. The insertion 
of a consonant between two vowels that come in contact 
iu the formation of derivative or compound words ia 
solely for the sake of euphony, that is, for - preventing 
the hiatus that would otherwise occur. In Tamil it is 
the letters uj ly) and a.- (v) that are mostly employed to 
effect such a combination, but *(k) may as well be used 
to prevent the hiatus. The employment in Taniii of 
either ("j) y or { ») k to represent the H sound in some 
f -Sanskrit words further convinces us that the insertion 
of « (k) ?.n <?■*"> is as reasonable as that of iu (y) would 
be. Even the intrusion of a consonaut is not unknown 
in some languages : for instance n in the following English 
words is nothing but intrusive :— 



Messenger, 
(2nd n only). 



Passenger, Poringer, and Nightingale 



In !?£•»«>■ which we believe is admitted on all hands 
to be of Tamil extraction, there is ground for asserting 
with axiomatic truth that Si its radical element is of 
the same origin. Dr. Rottler, who in his dictionary 
assigns to lifr or £*«» ^-disposition, a place quite separate 
from th.~.t of if "-water, shows thereby that two different 
words have assumed the same form. This undoubtedly 
arose from his inability to trace the one meaning from 
the other. It is not strange that the beneficial or 
bounteous nature of water or rain, which the divine 
Valluvar compares to ambrosia, was clearly visible to the 
mental eye of that Tamil philosopher who first used £<f 
aoio in the sense of beneficence. The notion of beneficence 
passed into that of good disposition, and so we come by 
,its sense of dispositior in general. He who denies the 
Tamil parentage of fif-water, should also deny that of 
rfrf-good disposition- 



**&»»jii «e>miiu^ii or «>iiiJW from the Tamil root «•'- 
to place can, as a rale, be used in lien of •.«>*">. We cannot there- 
fore say that there would be no pure Tamil word to express the idea 
of wo:'d if we should exclude a-ctfcto, 

f. Faribasa- raillery becomes Tamil uifluj(r#i r Uiflsf* 
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Ifithis account about the meanings in question be 
deemed in a.iy way unsatisfactory, the light thrown by 
the derivation of the English, 'abundance' will make the 
connection perhaps more risible, though by a difiereut 
link. Abundare in Latin means to overflow or to 
abound and is made up of ah-a>vay and unda-wave. or 
water [und, the rootof nnda, is a modified form of ud in 
Lat. udus-wet, and it is met with in Sans, und-to be 
wet. nda-wateT (from which are the Tamil «_,*«> *-#£}, 
«-*«ii-water and a-ij S-river) A. S, 3d. wave, Eng. wet 
and water. Ice-1. vatr»wet, Lith wan dur= water, Sinha- 
lese vadra=v. ater and Gr hudor— water]. In the 
subjoined distich of Tiruvalhtvar, fira>u> properly means 
plentv or fulness and not property- [$mmij} as generally 
explained. 

Clearer still is the meaning fulness in £roii which 
occurs in the following utterance of the same poet and 
ethical teacher, and which like ^r^QW primarily means 
"full men" and then the wise. 

Now let us turn our attention to Pandit Savarirayan's 
article itnd see what is there that we cannot readjly ac- 
cept. It is specially the relationship which, without 
any proof whatever, he tries to establish between 
Tamilian and Aryan words. The word l»« respecting 
which the Pandit says that its & represents B in Lat. 
Pars, can be asserted with as full confidence to be a 
corruption of u*ea, verbal noun of ugj-to be separate or 
to split, as we do say that wr&, u*j&, Jf$. rfjii, ^^>, 
•jl®** 1 . ■#** &n d 4t f *'P *re weakened forms respec- 
tively of u&fi, u(3i>, &*,&, d>(3A^>, *3">» **©«*, 
jr«o>q and j»*sp^-- What takes place under our own 
eyes should have also taken place in bygone times 
^ant or ,a>«s-the name of the Bar.yan tree, is probably 
*lue t) the fact that its branches spread wide. We 
ought however not to be surprised if somebody were to 
shew that this word is a variation of the Sanskrit rrmtk 
a tree in general, for the Banyan tree is recorded to 
have sometimes a diameter of even 375 feet spread (Vide 
Gamble's Manual of Indian Timbers), and therefore has 
a claim to De called "(As tree." Seeing that this specie 
of the fig genus grows wild in the Sub-Himalayan tract 



whence the name Ficus Bengalensis, the above derivation 
from a Sanskrit word would be most reasonable but for 
thw fact that in Sanskrit it is otherwise known. One of 
its Sanskrit name", viz., Stvi^Qmrju meinsakofrreaiWl 
and this we count as n point in favour of our etymology. 

Not only the above mentioned words but even the 
case-ending <g<A> a,e the results of the action of the law, 
of syncopation. ,fjw stands for g*w, verbal nonn of 
4tg to become, to be. Let us take a sentence and sub- 
stitute therein ^«w for 4& in order to see whether rur 
explanation stands to reason or not. 

He died offerer = Fever being, he died. 

Such a construction is quite natural in the infancy of a 
language and answers the same purpose as the ablative 
absolute in Latin or the Nominative absolute in English. 
What is called the expletive use of ^n> is best explained 
by the form <g«». In the following couplet there are 
two «g«» which are shown as examples of this use. 

Here tuvjagif ts.ii_rrLD£t=KHT i fngii,c> niri—irQus 4J*iiii 

= Any place will become (the learned man's) 

country, being 
= It being that any place, &c. 
= If it is that any place, Ac, 

■v 

Similarly may the .9 is in $?«*>, mayeefc thou ponder, 
be accounted for. We have thus seen that the letter m 
has been cut off from a good number of words including 
orrw of which the final letter has been dearly shewn to 
be a residue of the verbal suffix 4^. The root of this 
word is therefore to be sough! for in ut*j- the analysis of 
which discloses Pak a sound imitative of the crack of a 
nut buried in hot ashes. Whether this root has any 
conn action with the Sanskrit jihaga urmtb, we are at 
p-.esent unable to say, but it has put forth the following 
shoots. 

1 f«B<-Separation-heiice enmity 
u#ao-Diviaion, midday, Day or Light 
u«ef-Spli±tijg, a piece, Ac 
u«ff-To divide 

63 
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u«j*ti-Split, division, diversity 

_>*($-_> portion 

ui©-Bjreakage, aplit, bark, tartar, crust, &c. 

u*«-To retail, to cry out at a pjblic sale, or to call 
out thitga along the streets, to say. cf. s-jp. 

«u(5-To divide. 

■ 
•Sif-To divide, to slice, to cut in longitudinal little 

pieces, to part the hair, a thong of leather 
•f(f=A thong, to part the hair, to trim a palm leaf, 

to take away, to gather. 

■ « 

On the other hand the Lat. Para is followed up to 
the radical Par which means to produce, to provide and 
to share (Vide etymology of Part in Prof. Skeat's 
English Dictionary}. In connection with the derivation 
of Lat. Mars-God of war, Prof. Max Muller makes the 
following note about the suffix in Pars, " Mars Martis is 
formed like Pare Partes which happens to correspond 
with Sana. ParuB or Parvan." 

Whatever be the primary mean iug of Par, whether to 
separate (iSjtf) or to produce, there is no doubt that R 
forms a par*- and parcel of the rot, and is quite unlike 
the e) in utcd. Instead of adducing examples like the 
one in question for the * confusion between s* and p 
the Pandit could have largely drawn from the voca- 
bulary of the Tamil language where there are many 
words, especially naturalised Sanskrit words which have, 
certain'y owing to imperfect articulation, undergone 
this interchange of letteis. E. G. 

(1) W*=i l Sans . A l a kta-Red cotton. 

(2) ji<R I Fire — God of death — from root ar to 
4e$ j cut, to destroy. 

( ) •&"& 1 Suns. A'rati — the ceremony performed 

JESff J inmarria g eB - 

(4) {§).--_-■ \Sans. Raghu — the name of an ancestor 
Reuses J of Rama. 



* Some persons are unable to pronounce R ai*i say donnd aditb- 
melic instead of round anct arithmetic ; some change long into doie. 
Tbe inability of these people to distinguish between these consonants 
does not warrant the codcIl sion that these sounds proceed from the 
same organ of speech. If it dots, we may draw a similar conclusion 
with regard to K,T and P among which occasional changes take 
plaee. 



g)£lru«»u 



&*» 

(7) firth 

(8) £«sb'-£. 



r 



~) The Iluppai tree or Bassia loityifjlia,. 
It is so called by reason of its long 
I iS®) leaves or of the durability (§)<3 
)■ iJL/) of its wood. 

J The coining of @^ Isesu from jg)3 would 
I "exactly correspond tc that of f <*_J 
J ueetu fiom *© — black. 
Sans. Chira Cloth. The older of mean- 
ing of chira is probably the bark of a 
tree used as clothing. 
) Head-probably from the root of a <^-to 
J wear or to bear. 

J- Sans. T£la — tongue. 

(9j #s<ie<n$ [ From jy2nvto move as a wave, hence vexa- 
,#_■,___> \ tion. 

<ioros.ffL_.fl , TT 

(J-T-.TaP j" Hatchet (?*"®-branch + ^-cut) 
Even in European languages, such changes are not 
of uncommon occurrence. We refer the reader to the 
etymologies of English. Pilgrim Lavender, Lat. coera- 
leus=gloomy. lilium-=lily. French rossiguole^-night- 
ingale, and coronel=colonel. Lastly we should like to 
draw the attention of Pandit Savarirayan to the deriva- 
tion of the Ljvt. addo the original of the English add. 
In the eyes of classical men its root is not add but da, 
addo being formed of the prep. ad=to and do=to give, 
to put ; and it is owing to such a composition that this 
Latin verb sometimes takes a dative ease after it, as 
adimunt Jiviti addunl pauperr. The similarity of sound 
now exists only between the Latin prep, ad and the 
Tamil radix ad. If our Pandit is taken up by this, it 
is for him to prove that this preposition is the remains 
of a Lat. root ad-to join. If onr enquiries in this 
branc'i of knowledge be guided by sound without re- 
gard to the history of words, the result would be some- 
thing similar to the account given of peacock by Dr. 
Johnson who thought that this fowl wa" so called by- 
virtue of its peaJc or tuft. Researches since made have 
shewn beyond doubt that the English Pea (cock) the 
Lat. Pavo, the Gr. Taos or the Hebrew Tukim is a 
descendant of the Tamil Tfikai- peafowl (primarily 
feathers from tu-to hang) which King Solomon ordered 
from India. Not nnly for the peafowl but also for 
ginger and rice *Hch in the classical languages are 
known as Gingibera (gJsjfcOaii) and oryya U/fi£) are 
the Western nations greatly indebted to the Tamils es- 
pecially of the Malabar coast where the Hebrews, the 
Fhonecians, and the Greeks are said to have carried on 
trade in ancient times- 

S. W. COOMARASWAMY- 



t *(3_j<~*-' 
Mack fm its. 



here means h black rat or a palmyra tre_ bearing 
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THE KALITTOKAI.— I. 

Mr. T. Virabhadra Mudaliyar, b.a., b,i,. is doing an ex- 
cellent aervice to literature in bringing this work to 
prominence. .Though its place,, in. 2-der of time, still 
remains nnaet'.led, yet its arltiquitv is nnijuestion-vble. 
Tuere also remains to be settled the question whether 
Nallantuvanar is its author in part, or only a compiler 
and editor. I should like to Bee scholars paying a little 
more attention to this work than they seem to have 
Hitherto done. It contains ,a ricji store of tjie choicest 
sentiments expressed in tli« choicest words in the lan- 
guage, i.e.. the^ simplest and homeliest word*. Its ethi- 
cal aspects may justly be thought unsuited to the 
young. But may it not with advantage be prescribed 
for the higher examinations of the University ? 

It seems the Mudaliar ha6 used the edition of Rao 
Bahadur Tamotliaram Pillai- That edition is the only 
printed one we hare. Being sach, it roust be liable to 
errors. The Rao himself confesses that, he is responsi- 
ble for two kinds of them. 

1st. He has substituted some words of his own in 
place of what some fastidious people considered an 
objectionable word in the text. But page 24 uf his 
preface, in a manner, cures that mischief. 

2nd. He has disregarded the division of stanzas 
into paragraphs made by the commentator for the con- 
venience of commenting. This disregard is an injur) 
to the intelligent reader who attempts to study the text 
and the commentary together. The mischief of the 
plan, which the Rao has adopted instead of that of the 
commentator, seems to have impressed itself on him 
at times. For he occasionally abandoned his own s\ w- 
teni too and has thereby rendered the study needlessly 
troublesome. 

It is necessary that literary men should not be con- 
tent, so long as there exists the slightest cause of doubt 
as to the accuracy of the copies we now have in com- 
mon use. 

In the stanza copied by the Mudaliar, I find the fol- 
lowing errors, due tj misprint in the Rao's edition : — 

(a) f*a*miu*&tm should be fiv't. 

(6) LtnaM&Qutii \ ^mt/SStspmim^. There ought 
ia be no mark after Qwa. 

(e) Qa*a>s u£ty should be L1A14. 



(d) *<rQ«Mjbp should be atQ&mjp. This error 

is so frequent among edito/s that it may be 
looked upon as sa.ictioned by usage. 

*** Gsari—euait>dt:*a(S^eir should be «i/«w istmfr 
or o-iw (_«vBJjfi 

(/) The sttfti-Qe-rw, which occurs several times in 
the stwiza, should form a line by itself aa 
often as it occurs, or should at hast be print- 
ed at the end of the line which precedes it, 
instead of the head of the line it which it 
stands. 

('</. j/xiiui Bhould be j/viu or jrmfat.r. I must 
however observe that it is jhwF-l/ in ap<3*ti* of 
Qfnm (the Rao's edition) where it is quoted 
twice in the commentary, viz , under Bt. 5 and 
st. 50, and where, however, other discrepan" 
cies may be noticed. If the true leading is 
jy«jif 4, then the commentary needs alterations. 

(h) Some of the commas after &<$?& are not 
wanted for the sense or the metre. 

In the commentary of the stanza, I detect the follow- 
ing errors. 

(j) a.M0xi<Q<iiasiu0Quiie} should probably be £•■■■ 
iu allusion to the <S air mmiiunt st. L and st. 26. 
In the latter of these two stanzas there U, be 
it observed by the way, an error of the editor 
of the Kovaiyar. He gives as ixiijd^G^^uj^. 
Evidently it should be pijitQpmuf. 

The tame editor has misprinted a part of this stanza 
of the Kalittohai, quoted by .Varimi'lalahar under .*,r«ir 
(ch. 19. v. 1). He has **«/ J— idaptym Qwkiam 

oroii. It should be Q*perm Q^t^^^mmis as the 

lino and the Mudaliar have it. 

(//) I suspect the word atmQim should be *0($«r 
or something like it. 

(/) i_>fl«y should be u>^ as observed before. 

(ui) flfardSSnr: (y>0Qw& fy^mff. The mark 
after *9h» is an error. There should be no 
mark. 

{«) %*k>m should be £*>#•», 
(o) QrmAi^0LJ>^Sts should be Q*at*.i? the allu- 
sion being to u^wiwgS J. 791. 

In reading the commentaries of Nacchinarkkini- 
yar on this and other works, I have always felt a sus- 
picion that the texts which he was commenting on 
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were in some instances corrupt even in his day ; but 
he taxed his ingenuity to make sense of ther" as he 
fqund them, rather than correct them,— a very noble 
trait in acr*editor. The line $' rr««ir«bJ has a false £&». 
I don't believe the author had it sc , while he preserved 
the jJ&er in all the remaining 67 lines. Perhaps £> and 
* a, should be prolonged. 

THE L'ALITTOKAL— II. 

1. Thia^work consists of J 50 s«Sui->iri-<B of various 
length and metre»» 

2. For convenience 7 sake vra shall <*\\\ a *s$uuirtl<ti 
a canto. Usually, under flfe name of *«Julj/ij-1© 
there are sereral stanzas following one. another with or 
without a connecting word which is called jstift£3?irse. 
As its name indicates, the pssP&Qfnei! is a word or 
a phrase forming a line by itself. It is sometimes writ- 
ten at the end of the line which precedes it, and is 
then reckoned as a supernumerary 9i of that line. 

A seSuufiL® may consist of an ahaval, a venpa at a 
halippa, or a number of each of them or a mixture of 
some of them. 

3. An ahaval consists of three or more lines. Each 
line consists* of two, three, four or five 9i • each Si is 
an §)<up&iT or o*«»f?ff. An Qiujp&it, as the reader knows, 
is a 5,* toff, Ljeflioif, *<ij8ffeni, or AsSenih : and a Qwasr&ir 
is a Gpu>rei3*iu,i-tsftuitiiEnnrtu t S(t£6£arie*<r<u or *-dlsrw*tr£). 
For convenience' sake we may include u>/r, rfani> and 
*j ii under the common name of *sS*9fr. 

An j)**w ends with- the letter «r. In iL.tuu^w 
«cD.«£ir/Afln« we find it stated thus : — jjs(fcu>8«»#iu«ir 
jy«e.«nii>mfin<i/ a7, jp), w, .g st aa Qev as 0gn <3m a&stfw" 
Qptiti siruiSiuef)ir. The Silappatikaram prefers the 
ending saw. 

When the penultimate Hne of an ahaval consists of 
four @<r, the ahaval is called ifiawuxiufsuti ; when it has 
only three it is called QvHeof. The QsSaar is most 
common in all works composed in ahaval metre. I 
believe there are only two S*b»^pvi^. hu in the w'.iol" 
of the Kalittokai. One occars in the 129th, canto, 
and the other will be fo'ind mentioned below. 

4. A venpa consists of two or mor? lines. Each 
line (except the last) consists of four *c8*P,'. Trie 
venpa uses what is called K 8or, that is, connection be- 
tween 9i and 9i. The ,*&» used in venpa ii called 



Q«cra-'^&r. This ,*&* requires that when a 9it ends 
in Jiff, the following 9fr should begin with a <d.*nr ; and, 
that when a S*<r ends in «&nru> or mtiIj, the following 9k 
should begin with a Qti. Thia connection or link is 
observed also bti~veen tlie end of one line and the 
beginning of another. The last line of a venpa con- 
sists of two complete SM and the first #es>* of a third 
9i. To this j>^># there may be added a, g , «» <8, j», 
Lf or jp'. Some authors admit «v also. 

5. The ssSuu* consists of two or more lines, each 
consisting of four feStfii. It may sometimes end as a 
venpa ends. 

6. u s< jpens and GidtSsw, not being of the esseroe of 
poetry, may occasionally be neglected. 

7. A ae&uutiCB is sometimes divided into «ja, 
^iri^af.jf, j6ifi&Qfi!&) and *!fip<nh. Between a***i, ^"V* 
«»# and G-flpsJi there is no essential difference. The 
,« *■«!; is the stanza which begins the canto. The «<fi,«*ii 
is the stanza that ends it. The jftTtfisa* intervenes be- 
tween them. The tuiny usually consists of one stanza 
and the &»[$<*<>& of three stanzas. If the firmans hap- 
pen to be each a meSuuir of four Hues, the second lines 
of the three *d)iju» usually end in the same word. 
So do the fourth lines, Thia sameness of termination 
occasionally take place in other lines as well. But it 
may be neglected altogether. In canto 130, each of 
the three pirtfienf is a stanza of two lines. And the 
first line of each of them ends in j^jr/rQavw. 



31 



The 0f&jQ*«i* usually precedes the *iti#«u>, b; 
may c ;cur anywhere and any number of times. A 
40tt and 85th cantos for instance, open with * . 
fQeae'. When it does not immediately preceov 

mfipsLD, it is called Qmirp&i or Q&irjb&irif.. ' 

8. The first canto of the Kalittokai contains a 

follows: — .?■ 

(1) The ?Bq, which is a a*Suu* of four lines. 

(2) The »«$*>+, which are three *«*u,j» stanza* 

of three lines each. And each a*ifl*B# ends 
in the word ^gmiriJar/r, V ' 



(3) The fie&fQfiro,. 



li'J 



(4) The *fl**ii, which is a Qisflm* ft*a>m of three 
lines. 

if. The second canto ie as follows : — 

(1) The /mmj, which is a •*9uu* of eight lines. 
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(1) The **$?*, consisting of three #«Bu4-nr stanzas 
of four lines each. Tbe second lines of the 
three jni&mr end in m$**air, and the fourth 
lines in SHaiom* QoiqwmS saeizwj. 

0) The 0mflfQri*i. 

(4) The +Sp*iJ> t which is a G»<flan# #**& of sp- 
lines. 

The seventh line of the ji>raj of this canto is stjkOu.o 
j l jeimmQ--is>: «hdjlPcit« ^(t^iif, I have divided 
this Hue ae I find it divided by the editor notwith- 
standing the commentator's direction that the first 9i 
nhoald be take.i as mjsfQaf>&$ii, which though a pe&* 
9i fti.d therefore inadmissible, is yet allowable in his 
opinion by reason of its being a (Smiii Qmr Ssag. I 
prefer to follow the editor. For, uf lot, BSatAs'iu and 
*«ff which are equally objected-to by grammarians in 
this class of composition, the *«# is the only 9i in respect 
of which all authors sre agreed in upholding the ob- 
jection. 

10. la canto the fourth, the > j^ is a mtSuwr using 
Ommsi-im. Such a ••fluuff differs from a Qmtmutt, 
only by having four 9.i in its last line, while the Oavocr 
u* hai only two and a half. 

11. In canto £>, each of the three fntfliae consists 
of two lines of »«6ijui and ends in *«(?•«•. 

12. Canto 6 is a perfect Qimwutr of eleven lines: 
h a Osvairu* is called *il--fc»**eff (i^osrurul®. It 

■Wu* i!47, because it is a venpa standing for an 
SuuriLQ. It is called *il(_akr*»ii9 tc distin- 
guish it from ••fi J©>,* e. And for the same reason 
J*»«»<i/<s*«£,i jpisi^) is als<> called «tJ_<_3sr*»«»7,i ( £.sD,!B, 
namely, to distinguish it from 4<S>d9g^,#u> whose scan 

ion is tSsrrx/tmU) a}arro*.T'U, ^W£s*jL'. uatr and from 

*8(3P#**<dj&BDp whose scansion is ur, uSswj, <a?«n-ii>, 
•&ru>, te.T, For examples seeSnra vanapperu mat's a>*i_^ ii 

13. In the 7th canto there are 

(I The * sai, which is a venpa of four lines. 

A j «##£*#«> "iQ<u" and * sir $**+ of two lines 
ending in pQt. 

(3) A fiiA*Q**m " franLGa" and a .srjfimp of 
two lines ending in sr. These two ^mftrOrset 
and sitfixs form a pair. 

(4) Like this oair, there are two other pairs. 

(5) Then follows another #<*#Q**A, and then the 

*frpmia. 



It. The twelfth canto would be a perfect Qmoa^r 
of 19 lines, but for (a) *«gStfiteei> t which should pro- 
perly be *<TTf0: te> like eouu^m, jimnasa&jjf), &C* 
(b/j#fliiLjfr ift—pS'tJi, 'vhich ^liould be Si-^ufS L.^f^> y 
(c) npp ?<u which should probably be Qfipp or (jpfl.sw* 
or it may be that in ancient days it was allowable to 
cut off such a vowel as the gl in this place, which 
is really short though it U nob classed among @J3^» 

{<!) B-!j?a»:r ! which should probably be «-i5 ,, J)i«u> ■ 
(ej gS«T>&#, which should probably be g> J*^ g)- 
(J) g>aoi_(joaFD is probably g/i&>afl«>'_, though it 
does not affect the scansion. 

A Qtufiivus with broken filar ia a poetical impossi- 
bility. Of course the commentator speaks of there be- 
ing such Qaifia-utr. But the text he was using was 
evidently corrupt even in his time : — a proof at once of 
its high antiquity' and its commentator's honesty. In 
canto 92 quoted by Virabhadra Mudaliyar, consist) ig «f 
sixty eight lines which form no fewer than a dozen sep- 
arate Qaosrun audj/iiQi-iiifraiaih connected by a number 
of pafi £*>*«■&>, there occur only two cases of broken ^Sw 
in the copies used by the commentator and banded 
down to us. It is more probable that these cases are due 
toerror on the part of copyists than to wilfulness or over- 
sight on the part of the author of the canto. 

15. In the 16th canto the *^*ii is longer than 
the it ?«f which is very ra-e. In the 17th, both are oi 
the same length, which ia also of rare occurrence. 

IG. The 18th canto is a perfect Oaaiur _f twelve 
lines. 

17. The 19th canto consistc altogether of two Qsoar 
uir of six lines each ■ 

18. The 21 at canto is formed of two separate jj#».». 

The first a #tm*mrv.*>ij> with a jr^SHfei between 
its Last two lines, and the second, a 3*$&>f ^saim. 

19. In the 22nd canto tlie /rtijssiD is a Qmtmut of 
four lines. 

20; The 65th canto is a Qm^u* of 29 lines. The 
commentator observes that th<, Qi&pim ia occasionally 
broken in it But the broken ?3k in the 13th line is 
improved by writing ts^nja^in instead of a/urta as 
the word is in the vocative case. After the 16th lino 
read as follows : — 
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THE LIGHT CF TRUTH or SIDDHANTA DEEPIKA. 
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«&otu l9#JT*© QweariHf veSpiftes? 

Tlie twenty sixth line lias only three »V. Perhaps 
this ts allowable in OaraJruir. For, it is pSai and not 
tlie v number of 9i or line that makes a Owwuc Con- 
fer canto 9-1- in which there occur two Oimmtua lines 
which have only two &* each. Nacchinaikkini3-ar aay8 
that they are so in the original. But I suspect, we 
lanii ttmuimt, some error in them. 

21. In the 33rd canto, the ^jtoj is a seSC/un of nine 
lines. 

The first ,#»ii£i«># is a stanza of six lines, of whfch 
the first three lines are in the *s$<jutr metre and the 
next three are a Q*vart~ir. 

The second pt$w*r would look better if the pafii 
QfirA were printed in separate lines. 

22. In the 56th canto, the ftef consists of a perfect 
Tenpa of 12 lines followed by a 0a0#Q#«a) and by a 
iin.i of the same sort as the last line of a venpa. From 
this, it is clear that a venpa may consist of only one 
line. The commentator calls such venpa an jyiiG>u«^ 
fmsii. 

In describing the fta, of this canto as a perfect O* 
«ijuir p I take *«w*J& to be a misprint for £%»**. <6> 
which will both restore the *8sir and properly express 
the meaning given to the passage by the commentator. 

in suggesting the several corrections which 1 sug- 
gest in this article, I by no means intend that the text, 
should be corrected accordingly. If there be no manus- 
cript authority for them, we must retain the text £.3 we 
find it. And my sJggestiona will remain as mere con- 
jectured. 

C. BRITO. 



Keri*ing cM-ene and passionless, there is no doubt 
that,, as the days" pass by, one is con ,; ng more and 
more within that indued which -is tip essence of life, 
and some day the disciple will be surprised to find he 
hoe grown wonderfully without knowing and perceiv- 
ing the process of growth. 'For truly the Soul, in its 



true blooming, " grows like the flower, unconsciously," 
but gaining in sweetness and beauty by imbibing the 

sunshine of Spirit. 

* 
* • 

Spiritual lift Jhd love are not exhausted by being 
spe.it. Expenditure orfly adds to the store and makes" 
it richer and intenser. Try and be as happy and con 
Rented as you can, because in joy is the real spiritual 
life, and sorrow, is but the result of our ignorance and 
absence of clear vision. So you should resist, as much 
as you cm, tne feeling ■- of sadness ; it clouds the 
spiritual atmosphere.. And, though you cannot entire- 
ly stop its woming, yet you should not altogether yield 
to it. For remember that at the very heart 9f the 
universe is Beatitude. 

* * 
Thk startling picture of Kali Btanding on the pro- 
strate Shiva is an illustration of the utility — the higher 
use — of Anger and Hatred. The black complexion 
represents Anger ; with the sword it also means physical 
prowess ; and the whole figure means that so long as a 
man has anger and hatred and physical strength he 
should use them for the suppression of the other pas- 
sions, the massacre of the desires of the flesh. It also 
represents what really happens when first the mind 
turns towards the higher life. As yet we are wanting 
in wisdom and in mental equilibrium, and so we crush 
our desires with our passions ; our anger we direct 
against our own vires, and thus suppress them ; our 
pride also we employ against the unworthy tendencies 
of the body and mind alike, and thus gain the first 
rung oi the ladder. The prostrate Sbiva shows that 
when one is engaged in a warfare like this, he pays no 
heed to his highest principle, the Atma— nay, he ac- 
tually tramples upon it, and not until he has slain the 
last, enemy of his Self does he come to recognise his 
actual position during the fight with regard to the 
Atma. Thus, Kali finds Shiva at her feet only when 
the has killed the last Daitya, the personification of 
Ahamkara, and then she blushes at her insane fury. 
So long as the passions have not all been subdued, we- 
must use them fo.' their own suppression, neutralising 
the force of one with that of another, and thus alone 
can we at first succeed in killing out selfishness,- and 
in catching the first glimpse of our true Atma — the 
Shiva within us — which we ignore while desires rago 
in tta- heart. 

From the Doctrine of the Heart. 



